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PREFACE. 


A  SECOND  edition  of  the  work  on  General  Therapeutics  being 
called  for  by  his  publishers,  the  Author  has  deemed  it  advisable 
to  incorporate  with  it  an  account  of  the  different  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  To  this  he  has  been  led  by  the  circumstance, 
— that  the  departments  of  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica  are  always  associated  in  the  medical  schools^ 

In  preparing  the  details  on  the  latter  department,  the  Author 
has  not  considered  it  advisable  to  go  farther  into  the  natural  and 
commercial  history  of  drugs  than  was  indispensable  for  the  medi- 
cal student.  He  would  fain  hope,  that  the  time  may  arrive  when 
an  acquaintance  with  the  different  branches  of  Natural  History 
may  be  esteemed  an  essential,  preliminary  or  accompanying 
study;  but  as  the  medical  sichools,  of  this  continent,  are  now  con- 
stituted, any  lengthened  investigation  of  these  subjects  by  the 
Professor  would  be  manifestly  impracticable.  In  the  short  time 
allotted  to  a  session  of  medical  lectures,  there  is  scarcely  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  teach  that  which  is  indispensable  to  the  thera- 
peutist. 

In  all  cases^the  Author  has  referred  to  the  position  held  by  the 
drug  as  an  article  of  the  orgaaized,  or  of  the  inorganic  kingdom;  as 
we!l  as  to  general  matters  of  interest  relative  to  the  place  where 
it  is  found;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained;  and  to  certain 
points  connected  with  its  commercial  history;  but  next  to  thera- 
peutical applications,  he  has  dwelt  more  at  length  on  the  sensible 


\ 
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properties,  by  which  the  physician  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
various  articles  from  his  own  observation. 

In  another  work,  [The  Medical  Student^j).  128,  Philadelphia, 
1837,)  the  Author  has  remarked,  that  "it  would,  doubtless,  be 
wellj  that  the  physieiau  should  know  the  natural  history  of  the 
animal  whence  he  obtains  his  castor,  his  musk,  &c.,  and  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  botanical  relations  of  the  plants, 
whose  preparations  he  prescribes;  but  such  a  knowledge  is  no 
more  indispetisable^ih^n  Greek  is  to  an  acquaintance  with  medi- 
cal technology-  The  argument  may,  indeed,  be  extended  to  the 
consumer  of  the  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
as  articles  of  diet.  It  would  be  well  for  him,  no  doubt,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  hog, 
&c,,  whence  he  derives  his  sustenance;  yet,  notwithstanding  his 
ignorance  on  this  point,  universal  experience  demonstrates,  that 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  them  to  his  dietetic  neces- 
sities/' 

Moreover,  there  are  already  valuable  works  in  which  all  these 
topics,  so  interesting  to  the  apothecary  especially,  are  given  at 
such  length  as  almost  to  exhaust  the  subject;  and  of  these  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Dr.  Pereira,  which  is  now  in  the 
press  under  the  competent  supervision  of  Dr<  Carson,  Professor 
of  Materia  Mcdica  in  the  Pliiladelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Of 
ihis,  the  Author  has  availed  himself  in  the  preparation  of  the 
present  work.  He  is  Hkcwisc  greatly  indebted  to  the  full  and 
accurate  Dispensatory  of  his  friends  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache— his 
learned  colleagues  ia  the  last  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States  (1842);  to  the  Dispensatory  of  Dr.  Christison 
(1S42);  and— to  a  minor  degree— to  the  recent  work  on  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medlca,  by  MM,  Trousseau  and  Pidoux. 
Nor  have  the  modern  German  publications  on  the  subject  escaped 
his  attention. 

The  Author's  great  object  has  been  to  prepare  a  work  on 
General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  which  may  aid  the 
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medical  student  in  acquiring  the  main  results  of  modem  observa- 
tion and  reflection;  and, at  the  same  time, be  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner a  trustworthy  book  of  reference. 

The  views  of  General  Therapeutics  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  the  first  edition.  The  Author  has  subjected  them,  however, 
to  a  careful  revision;  and  has  been  pleased  to  find,  that  the 
period,  which  has  elapsed  since  their  first  promulgation,  has  but 
strengthened  his  belief  in  their  general  accuracy;  so  that  he  has 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  many^  or  great  modiScations. 

Throughoutj  the  Author  has  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States, — a  work, 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner,  as  a  guide 
in  the  preparation  of  medicines;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to 

arrange  the  articles  in  each  division,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  in 

the  order  of  their  efficacy  as  therapeutical  agents. 

ROBLEY  DUNGLISON. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

Therapeutics  defined— Instinctive  action  of  recuperation — Im- 
portance OF  bearing  it  in  hind  in  the  treatment  of  diseases- 
Cure  BY  SYMPATHY — EXPECTANT  MEDICINE — EFFORTS  OF  NATURE— 

Crises — Medical  experience — Science  of  medicine  demonstra- 
tive—  Pre-eminence  of  therapeutics — Therapeutical  indica- 
tions VARY  with  medical  THEORIES — NECESSITY  OF  DISCOVERING 
the   PATHOLOGICAL   LESION — RATIONAL    THERAPEUTICS    FOUNDED   ON 

RIGID  PHYSIOLOGICO-PATHOLOGICAL   DEDUCTION IMPORTANCE   OF  DIS- 

COVERINO  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  LESION — EtIOLOGY  OBSCURE. 

Therapeutics  is  the  branch  of  Medical  Science,  which  com- 

E rises  the  doctrine  of  the  management  of  disease.  Generally, 
owever,  the  term  is  restricted  to  a  description  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  medicines;  and  the  department  is  commonly  associated, 
in  our  Institutions,  with  Materia  Medica;  whilst  the  Practice  of 
Physic  is  confided  to  a  distinct  Professor.  Under  this  division. 
General  Therapeutics  is  made  to  embrace  the  principles  of  medi- 
cinal administration,  and  the  indications,  which  the  different  arti- 
cles of  the  Materia  Medica  are  capable  of  fulfilling,  whilst  the 
Chair  of  Practice  is  appropriated,  so  far  as  regards  Therapeutics, 
to  the  application  of  those  principles  to  particular  morbid  condi- 
tions, or  to  what  has  been  called  Special  Therapeutics.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  physiologist  to  investigate  the  functions  of  healthy 
man;  the  pathologist  regards  those  functions  in  disease,  and  the 
therapeutist  endeavours  to  restore  them  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  condition. 

There  is  no  branch  of  medicine  with  which  the  therapeutist 
ought  not  to  be  acquainted.    To  be  a  good  therapeutist  requires 
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not  only  that  he  shall  have  had  extensive  opportunities  for  wit- 
nessing disease,  but  shall  have  read  extensively  the  recorded 
observations  of  others.  It  demands,  too,  the  utmost  powers  of 
discrimination; — hence  the  varied  knowledge,  which  the  physi- 
cian ought  to  possess,  and  the  learning  and  dignity  of  the  science. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  lectures  on  Therapeutics  are  unne- 
cessary, where  the  mode  of  managing  individual  diseases  is  given 
from  the  Chair  of  Practice;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  prin- 
ciples are  necessarily  diffused— not  suflSciently  embodied — and, 
moreover,  the  teacher  generally  presumes,  that  the  student — 
which  rarely  happens— is  imbued  with  the  great  principles  and 
rules,  that  apply  to  the  administration  and  modus  operandi  of 
medicines. 

In  the  state  of  health  the  various  functions  are  executed  in  a 
regular  and  harmonious  manner,  and  are  intinsately  connected 
by  consent  or  sympathy;  but  if  a  morbific  cause  impresses  the 
organism,  this  harmonious  condition  is  disturbed;  a  fresh  series 
of  actions  results;  and  disorder  supervenes. 

Physiologists  have  noticed  in  every  living  body  an  instinctive 
action— an  action  of  the  living  principle,  whenever  manifestly 
directing  its  operations  to  the  health,  preservation,  or  reproduction 
of  a  living  frame,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  This  applies  to  the  plant 
as  well  as  to  the  animal.  It  is  the  vis  medicatrix  naiuras^  for 
and  against  which  so  much  has  been  said;  but  which — if  re- 
stricted to  the  operation  we  have  mentioned— can  no  more  be 
denied  than  the  existence  of  life,  of  which  we  know  nothing 
except  by  its  results.  It  is  strikingly  witnessed  in  the  repara- 
tory  power  exerted  by  living  bodies  after  the  receipt  of  an  in- 
jury. If  we  tear  a  branch  from  a  tree,  we  find,  that  the  injury 
done  to  the  parent  trunk  is  repaired  by  an  action  analogous  to 
that  set  up  by  the  animal  whenever  a  wound  is  inflicted  upon  it. 
In  some  vegetables,  the  reparatory  power  is  so  energetically  ex- 
erted, that  the  lost  parts  are  restored;  and  it  is  upon  this  power 
that  the  utility  of  certain  garden  vegetables— spinach,  parsley, 
cress,  &c. — reposes.  Such  a  reparatory  power  is  occasionally— 
but  rarely — met  with  in  the  animal  kingdom.  We  see  it  in  the 
lobster  deprived  of  its  claw,  and  in  the  serpent  that  has  lost  its 
tail.  The  nnils  and  hair,  too,  regain  their  accustomed  length 
when  cut,  and  the  same  thing  happens  to  the  teeth  of  the  Ro- 
dentia  or  gnawers.  (See  the  author's  Human  Physiology j  4th 
edit.  ii.  613,  Philad.  1841.) 

Few  animals,  however,  possess,  to  any  extent,  the  power  of 
restoring  lost  parts;  but  all  are  capable  of  repairing  injuries,  and 
of  removing  disease,  when  it  is  within  certain  limits.  In  cases  of 
wounds,  and  broken  bones,  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  are  chiefly 
restricted  to  keeping  the  parts  in  apposition,  and  to  preventing 
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the  intrusion  of  internal  and  extraneous  irritants,  whilst  his  reli- 
ance is  placed  on  those  sanative  powers  that  are  seated  in  the 
wounded  part,  as  in  every  part  of  the  living  frame.  It  is  to  this 
power,  that  we  ascribe  all  the  properties,  assigned  to  the  cure  by- 
sympathy,  which,  at  one  time,  excited  so  much  attention,  was 
promulgated  by  the  Rosicrucians,  and  obtained  universal  credence 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  consisted  in  applying  dressings, 
in  the  case  of  wounds,  not  to  the  injured  parts,  but  to  the  weapon 
that  inflicted  them.  The  sympathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  was  an  application  of  this  nature,  which  enjoyed  the  most 
astonishing  reputation.  It  was  first  employed  at  Florence,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  Carmelite  monk, 
who  had  just  returned  from  India.  The  Grand  Duke,  hearing 
of  the  monk's  marvellous  cures,  asked  him  for  his  secret,  which 
be  refused,  fearing  that  the  Duke  might  divulge  it.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Sir  Kenelm,  having  rendered  an  important  service  to 
the  monk,  the  latter,  out  of  gratitude,  communicated  to  him  the 
composition  of  the  powder,  and  Sir  Kenelm  took  the  secret  with 
him  to  England.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  testing  its 
properties.  A  Mr.  Howell,  having  been  wounded  in  attempting 
to  separate  two  of  his  friends,  who  were  engaged  in  a  duel,  was 
subjected  to  its  employment.  Four  days  after  the  infliction  of 
the  wound,  Sir  Kenelm  dipped  one  of  Mr.  Howell's  garters  in  a 
solution  of  the  powder,  and  immediately — it  is  asserted — the 
wound,  which  was  previously  painful,  became  easy,  but  as  the 
garter  grew  dry,  the  pains  returned,  and  were  relieved  by  a  fresh 
immersion  of  the  garter  in  the  solution.  In  five  or  six  days,  the 
wound  healed.  James  the  First;  his  son — a  Tier  wards  Charles 
the  Second;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  all  the  principal  per- 
sonages about  the  court,  were  acquainted  wiili  tfie  circumstances 
of  the  case;  and  James — whose  enthusiasm  was  not  counterba- 
lanced by  much  judgment,  and  who  was,  withal,  superstitious  in 
the  highest  degree — obtained  the  secret  from  Sir  Keaelm,  and 
performed  most  astonishing  cures.  In  no  great  length  of  tima 
the  composition  transpired,  and  as  in  all  like  casas,  the  charra 
evaporated  with  the  disclosure.  The  powder,  employed  by  Sir 
Kenelm,  is  asserted  to  have  been  sulphate  of  copper,  prepared 
in  a  particular  manner.  Some  aflirm  it  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
green  vitriol  of  commerce. 

Dryden  alludes  to  the  superstition  more  than  once  iu  his 
^  Tempesiy  or  Enchanted  IslandJ^    Thus,  Abibx.: 

"  When  I  was  chidden  by  my  mighty  lord, 
For  my  neglect  of  young  Hippolito, 
I  went  to  view  his  body,  and  soon  found 
His  soul  was  bat  retired,  not  sallied  out; 
Then  I  collected 
The  best  of  simples  underneath  the  moon^ 
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The  best  of  balms,  and  to  the  woand  applied 

The  healing  juice  of  ynlnerary  herbs. 

His  onlj  danger  was  his  loss  of  blood; 

Bat  now  he's  waked,  my  lord,  and  just  this  hour 

He  must  be  dressed  again,  as  I  have  done  it. 

Anoint  the  sword^  which  pierced  him^  with  this  weapon  salve,  and  wrap 

U  close  from  air,  till  I  have  time  to  visit  him  again,** 

Act  y.  scene  2nd. 
And:— Miranda,  when  she  enters  with  Hippolito*s  sword 
wrapped  up. 

"  Hip.  O,  my  wounds  pain  me! 

[She  unwraps  the  sword.] 
"  Mir,  I  am  come  to  ease  you. 
'*  Hip,  Alas!  I  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me: 
My  wound  shoots  worse  than  eyer. 

(iS^  wipes  and  anoints  the  sword.) 
"  Mir,  Does  it  still  grieye  youl 
"  Hip,  Now  methinks  there's  something 
Laid  just  upon  it. 
*'  31ir.  Do  you  find  no  easel 
*'  Hip:  Yes.   Yes:  upon  the  sudden  all  this  pain 
Is  leaving  me — Sweet  Heaven,  how  I  am  eased!" 

Act  y.  scene  2nd. 
It  is  likewise  referred  to  in  the  third  Canto  of  the  "Zay  of  the 
Last  MinstreP^  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  sympathetic  ointments^  applied  to  the  weapon,  or  the 
*armatory  unguents/  as  they  were  termed,  are  of  various  cha- 
racters, containing  the  most  absurd,  disgusting,  and  often  inert 
ingredients.  The  following  extract  from  the  <^  Syiva  Sylvarum,*^ 
or  "Natural  History*'  of  Lord  Bacon,  strikingly  exhibits  this. 
The  mode  of  managing  the  wound  sufficiently  accoimts  for  the 
good  effects  ascribed  to  the  cure  by  sympathy.  "  It  is  constantly 
received  and  avouched,  that  the  anointing  of  the  weapon  that 
maketh  the  wound  will  heal  the  wound  itself.  In  this  experi- 
ment, upon  the  relation  of  men  of  credit,  though  myself,  as  yet, 
am  not  fully  inclined  to  believe  to  it,  you  shall  note  the  points 
following:  First,  the  ointment,  with  which  this  is  done,  is  made 
of  divers  ingredients;  whereof  the  strangest  and  hardest  to  come 
by  are  the  moss  upon  the  skull  of  a  dead  man  unburied,  and  the 
fats  of  a  boar  and  a  bear  killed  in  the  act  of  generation.  These 
two  last  I  could  easily  suspect  to  be  prescribed  as  a  starting  hole, 
that  if  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  might  be  pretended,  that  the 
beasts  were  not  killed  in  the  due  time;  for  as  for  the  moss,  it  is 
certain  there  is  great  quantity  of  it  in  Ireland  upon  slain  bodies, 
laid  in  heaps  unburied.  The  other  ingredients  are,  the  blood- 
stone in  powder,  and  some  other  things,  which  seem  to  have  a 
virtue  to  staunch  blood;  as  also  the  moss  hath.  And  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  ointment  is  to  be  found  in  the  chymical  dispen- 
satory of  Crollius.     Secondly,  the  same  kind  of  ointment  applied 
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to  the  part  itself  workelh  not  the  effect,  but  only  applied  to  the 
weapon.  Thirdly,  which  I  hke  well,  they  do  not  observe  the 
confecting  of  the  ointment  under  any  certain  constellation,  which 
commonly  is  the  excuse  of  magical  medicines  when  they  fail,  thac 
they  were  not  made  under  a  fit  figure  of  heaven.  Fourthly,  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  weapon,  though  the  party  hurt  be  at  s^ 
great  distance.  Fifthly,  it  seemeth  the  imagination  of  the  party 
to  be  cured  is  not  needful  to  concur;  for  it  may  be  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  parly  wounded;  and  thus  much  has  been 
tried,  that  the  ointment,  for  experiment's  sake,  hath  been  wiped 
off  the  weapon,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  hurt,  and 
presently  the  party  hurt  has  been  in  great  rage  of  pain,  till  the 
weapon  was  re-anointed.  Sixthly,  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  you  can- 
not get  the  weapon,  yet  if  you  put  an  instrument  of  iron  or  wood, 
resembling  the  weapon,  into  the  wound,  whereby  it  bleedeth^ 
the  anointing  of  that  instrument  will  serve  and  work  the  effect 
This  I  doubt  should  be  a  device  to  keep  this  strange  form  of  cure 
in  request  and  use,  because  many  times  you  cannot  come  by  the 
weapon  itself.  Seventhly,  the  wound  must  be  at  first  washed 
efean  with  white  wine^  or  the  party^s  own  water;  and  then 
bound  up  close  in  fine  Knen^  and  no  more  dressing  renewed 
till  it  be  whole.  Eighthly,  the  sword  itself  must  be  wrapped  up 
close,  as  far  as  the  ointment  goeth,  that  it  taketh  no  wind.  Ninth- 
ly, the  ointment,  if  you  wipe  it  off  from  the  sword  and  keep  it, 
will  serve  again,  and  rather  increase  in  virtue  than  diminish. 
Tenthly,  it  will  cure  in  far  shorter  time,  than  ointments  of  wounds 
commonly  do.  Lastly,  it  will  cure  a  beast  as  well  as  a  man^ 
which  I  like  best  of  all  the  rest,  because  it  subjeeteth  the  matter 
to  an  easy  trial.^' 

The  lines,  in  the  above  quotation,  marked  in  italics,  are  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
practice,  adopted  at  the  present  day,  in  the  treatment  of  incised 
wounds,  and  to  this — not  to  the  influence  of  ilie  sym pathetic 
powder,  or  armatory  ungent — it  need  hardly  be  said,  must  the 
main  curative  agency  be  ascribed,  whilst  a  portion  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  mental  revulsion  produced  on  the  sufferer,  t [trough 
his  faith  in  the  virtues  ascribed  to  the  applicarioii.  The  wotmd 
was  carefully  defended  from  the  irritation  of  extraneous  sub- 
stances,  and  given  up  to  that  instinctive  principle,  which,  we 
have  seen,  repairs  the  injuries  to  which  organized  bodies  are 
liable;  and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  results  furnished  the 
first  hit)t  that  led  surgeons  to  the  improved  practice  of  healing 
wounds  by  what  is  technically  called — the  ^ first  intention*^ 

The  existence,  then,  of  such  an  instinctive  power  can  neither 
be  denied  nor  lost  sight  of  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
error  has  been,  that  undue  weight  has  been  attached  to  it,  so  that 
the  practitioner  was  altogether  guided  by  its  manifestations— or 
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fancied  manifestations — in  laying  down  his  indications  of  cure; 
and  if  no  such  manifestation  existed,  he  waited  vainly — and  too 
often  most  unfortunately — until  the  time  had  perhaps  gone  by 
for  the  successful  administration  of  efficacious  agents.  To  this 
system  of  <  waiting,  or  expecting'  the  term  medicind  expectans — 
la  midecine  expectante — was  appropriated.  The  followers  of 
Stahl— the  great  apostle  of  the  doctrine — supposed  a  power  to 
be  present  in  the  system  of  repelling  morbific  influences,  and  of 
re-establishing  equilibrium  when  disturbed.  There  are  but  few 
cases,  however,  in  which  this  power  can  be  safely  trusted  to.  It 
too  often  happens,  that  diseased  action  in  a  tissue  or  organ  goes 
on  augmenting,  until  ihe  functions  of  other  tissues  and  organs 
become  deranged  by  sympathy,  and  disorganization  and  death 
follow.  Yet  the  doctrine  of  Stahl  is  still  maintained  by  many 
practitioners — of  the  old  world  more  especially;  and,  by  many 
who  reject  it,  terms  are  frequently  employed,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  its  relics.  We  often  hear,  for  example,  of  <  efforts  of 
nature,'  yet  the  ideas  attached  to  the  expression  are  very  impre- 
cise. If  a  diarrhoea  should  supervene  about  the  favourable  termi- 
nation of  a  protracted  fever,  it  is  looked  upon  as  'critical;' — as  a 
binijice  de  venire^  or  a  bM^ce  de  la  nature;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  diarrhoea  supervenes  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  hectic  fever,  proves  colliquative,  and  hastens 
dissolution,  we  hear  nothing  of  its  being  an  effort  to  disembarrass 
the  economy— or  of  its  constituting  a  crisis.  If,  again,  an  indivi- 
dual have  suffered  under  headache,  giddiness  and  other  symptoms 
of  uneasiness  about  the  head,  and  epistaxis  take  place,  after 
which  the  symptoms  are  removed  or  mitigated,  the  nemorrhage 
is  regarded  as  an  effort  of  nature,  although  it  was  doubtless  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  pathological  condition  that  gave  rise  to 
the  headache  and  the  other  symptoms;  but  if  the  hemorrhage 
occur  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  alarm,  or  to  prove  fatal, 
nothing  is  said  of  its  being  an  effort  of  nature.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  hemorrhage  occur  in  the  brain  or  in  the  lungs  we 
rarely  or  never  hear  this  mode  of  accounting  for  it. 

Yet,  although  we  may  discard  the  notion  of  efforts  of  nature, 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  go«d  occasionally  results  from  spontaneous 
discharges,  and  that,  at  other  times,  their  supervention  indicates 
a  change  in  functions  which  may  have  been  long  disordered,  and 
a  restoration  to  the  healthy  condition.  Thus,  where  polysomia 
or  plethora  exists  in  the  vessels  generally,  or  in  some  portion  of 
the  economy^  tlie  supervention  of  moderate  hemorrhage  may 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  cause;  and  diarrhoea,  or  perspiration 
supervening  in  a  fever  of  some  duration,  in  which  the  functions 
of  secretion  have  been  disordered,  may  indicate,  that  the  organs 
of  seeretion  are  assuming  a  new  condition,  and  that  the  morbid 
catenation,  previously  existing,  is  beginning  to  disappear.    AU 
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thoagb,  therefore,  we  may  not  be  justified  in  regarding  such  dis« 
charges  as  indicating  any  effort  of  nature,  they  may  be,  and 
doubtless,  frequently  &re,  salutary 

An  attention  to  these  topics  will  lead  to  the  combating  of  ir- 
regularities when  they  occur  in  the  organic  actions,  provided  they 
are  beyond  the  due  point;  and,  at  the  same  time,  teach  us  not  to 
interfere  too  much  with  the  instinctive  actions,  provided  they 
seem  to  be  going  on  favourably.  The  therapeutist  must  be 
guided,  however,  by  observation  and  reflection  as  to  his  rule  of 
conduct  in  each  case.  In  the  very  complex  operations  of  the 
animal  frame,  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  not  always 
i^adily  appreciable;  great  caution  is,  therefore,  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  observer,  lest,  in  the  place  ofybc/^-- properly  so  called 
— he  should  register  such  as  have  been  termed — not  inappro- 
priately— <  false.'  Should  he  incur  this  error,  owing  either  to  the 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject,  or  to  the  incompetency  of  the 
observer,  a  foundation  may  be  laid  for  other  erroneous  observa- 
tions and  deductions,  and  experience  may  thus  be  acquired,  but 
it  is  experience,  in  its  sequel,  most  unfortunate.  The  public  are, 
imhappily,  too  apt  to  be  led  away  by  this  idea  of  experience; 
erroneously  believing  that  all  are  capable  of  profiting  by  it,  and, 
consequently,  that  every  one  who  has  been  sufficiently  long  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
perienced and  wise.  Were  all  men  equally  attentive  and  equally 
gifted  with  adequate  powers  of  observation  and  reflection,  the 
deduction  would  be  just;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  If  a 
man  cannot  observe  and  reason  on  topics  of  a  general  nature,  he 
cannot  on  such  as  appertain  to  medicine;  and,  accordingly,  the 
best  rule  for  estimating  the  abilities  of  the  physician  by  the  un* 
professional  is  by  examining  into  the  character  of  his  mind,  his 
modes  of  reasoning,  his  degree  of  mental  application,  and  his 
general  qualifications.  A  man  of  ordinary  mind,  application, 
and  attainments  may  register  a  few  facts;  and,  by  comparing 
them  together,  may  deduce  useful  inferences  so  far  as  these  facts 
may  permit,  and  in  this  way  may  prescribe  sufficiently  well  in 
ordinary  cases;  but  such  cases  are  not  the  touchstone  of  know- 
ledge. In  the  multitude  of  trying  cases  that  present  themselves 
to  every  practitioner,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  what  painful 
anxiety  is  felt  by  him,  if  he  be  well  inforined  in  his  profession, 
and,  withal,  a  philanthropist!  What  careful  comparison  of  his 
own  experience  with  the  recorded  experience  of  others!  What 
an  amount  of  physico-moral  reflection  before  he  decides!  Per- 
haps in  no  other  profession  or  calling  are  the  intellectual  and 
moral  feelings  so  much  enlisted;  but  what  consolation  awaits  the 
physician,  when  he  can  feel  satisfied,  that  the  result,  at  which  he 
has  arrived,  accords  with  the  demands  of  the  case, — that  the  de- 
cision is  adequate  to  the  emergency!    These  are  cases  in  which 
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ignorance  is  bliss,  but  how  fearful  the  responsibility  of  such  igno^* 
ranee!  Views,  like  these,  have  given  occasion  to  legislative 
enactments — which  are  every  where  loo  inoperative— to  protect 
the  public  against  the  ignorant,  the  mercenary,  and  the — too  often 
— unprincipled  pretender.  The  curriculum  of  study,  required  in 
the  different  Medical  Colleges,  has  been  suggested  by  a  wise  care 
for  the  lives  and  the  health  of  the  public,  and  such  a  period  of 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  that  constitute  it  has  been  prescribed^ 
as  may  enable  the  industrious — even  if  not  highly  gifted — to 
qualify  themselves  for  entering  upon  the  broad  field  of  observa- 
tion, and  of  extended  usefulness  into  which  their  avocation  may 
carry  them.  It  is  within  collegiate  walls,  that  the  student  ac- 
quires the  prominent  facts  of  his  profession,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples appertaining  to  its  practical  administration.  He  there  learns 
the  theory  on  which  all  sound  and  rational  practice  is  based. 
Too  often,  amongst  the  uninformed,  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical pursuit  of  a  calling  are  placed  in  unworthy  contrast.  In  no 
art  can  sound  practice  exist  without  theory.  Theory  is  the  mental 
process,  which  binds  observed  facts  together;  compares  them  with 
each  other,  and  deduces  appropriate  rules  of  practice.  Very 
different  is  this  from  the  hypothesis  that  emanates  from  assump- 
tions not  proved.  It  is  to  theory — as  above  defined — and  as  it  is 
now  understood  every  where  amongst  the  scientific,  that  we  are 
indebted  not  only  for  full  practical  usefulness,  but  for  every  science. 
Facts  are,  doubtless,  the  elements  of  science,  but  the  science  itself 
does  not  exist,  until  these  facts  have  been  brought  together,  sifted 
and  com]f>ared,  and  great  general  principles  deduced  therefrom. 

In  such  sifting  and  comparison,  a  multitude  of  miscalled  facts 
have  to  be  discarded.  In  the  science  of  medicine — in  every  science 
— those  that  merit  the  epithet  false  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  heedless  observer,  who  arrives 
at  his  conclusions  without  due  examination.  The  theoretical 
investigation  of  science  renders  a  man  cautious  even  to  scepticism. 
Very  few,  therefore,  of  the  mass  of  recorded  facts  originate  with 
him:  he  has  little  to  do  in  accumulating  the  chaff  that  envelopes 
the  grain.  The  records  of  the  Patent  Oflice  of  every  country  tend 
to  elucidate  this  matter.  It  has  been  properly  observed,  that  every 
patent  is  a  speculation.  Who,  then,  are  the  great  speculators?  Not 
the  theoretical  men,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  term, 
but  what  are  called  practical  men, — men,  who  narrow  themselves 
down  to  observed  facts  in  their  own  profession  or  calling,  and^ 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  theory,  soon  find  that 
their  inventions  are  no  important  additions  to  existing  knowledge. 
A  writer  on  this  subject  asserts,  that  he  has  made  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  scientific  persons  who  have  published 
works  relative  to  new  inventions  in  arts,  and  he  finds,  that  in 
Europe  they  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  during  the  whole  of 
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the  last  centnry,  whilst  there  are  not  fewer  than  that  number  of 
patents  taken  out  in  England  annually.  An  adequate  acquaint- 
ance with  scientific  truths  would  prevent  this  waste  of  time  and 
of  talent;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  every  science  or  art,  a  combina- 
tion of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  is  necessary  to  lead  to 
lofty  and  enduring  results.  This  is  the  great  improvement  in  the 
modern  method  of  teaching  the  practical  sciences.  That,  which 
was  formerly  oracularly  delivered  from  the  chair  as  the  result  of 
the  experience  of  the  master,  is  not  now  promulgated  as  indis- 
putable. It  is  placed  before  the  inquirer  as  a  fact,  over  and  over 
again  examined  and  scrutinized,  and  th|L reasons  for  any  opinion 
are  fairly  stated  as  elements  for  his  decision.  The  time  has  passed 
away,  when  the  human  mind  is  to  credit  the  mere  verba  magistrtj 
ox  to  place  implicit  credence  in  a  scientific  assertion,  without  ex- 
amination, because  it  proceeds  from  this  or  that  individual.  The 
rule  of  conduct,  implied  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  Satirist, — 
<  Marcos  dixit,  ita  est' — 

"  Did  Marcus  say  'twas  facH  then  fact  it  is: 
No  proof  so  valid  as  a  word  of  his" — 

has  been  too  much  inculcated  in  all  ages,  and  no  science  has 
suffered  so  much  from  it  as  medicine.  It  has  been  properly  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  <<  Inquiries  concerning  the 
intellectual  powers  and  the  investigation  of  truth,"  that  in  re- 
ceiving facts  on  the  testimony  of  others,  we  require  to  be  satisfied 
not  only  of  the  veracity  of  the  narrators,  but  also  of  their  habits 
as  philosophical  observers,  and  of  the  opportunities,  which  they 
have  had  of  ascertaining  the  facts.  In  receiving  affirmed  truths, 
therefore,  the  inquirer  has  to  exercise  caution;  but  at  the  same 
time  to  be  careful  lest  by  attempting  to  avoid  one  error  he  may 
incur  another,  and  may  pass  from  credulity  to  ill-judged  scepti- 
cism,— extremes,  which  the  mind,  anxious  after  truth,  will  care- 
fully avoid. 

In  the  management  of  disease  it  is  not  always  necessary  that 
drugs  should  be  given,  unless  their  use  is  clearly  indicated;  or 
unless  in  the  case  of  certain  nervous  and  impressible  individuals, 
whose  faith  is  not  reposed  in  any  system  of  medication,  that  does 
not  include  the  use  of  internal  medicines.  To  obtain  this  faith  is 
an  important  desideratum,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases,  of  a  nervous  character  especially; 
The  physician  exhibits  his  skill  better  by  controlling  disease  by 
appropriate  regimen  than  by  administering  combinations  of  whose 
effects  he  often  knows  little,  and  where  much  of  his  practice  must 
necessarily  be  involved  in  conjecture.  The  science  of  medicine 
is  more  demonstrative  than  is  usually  imagined,  and,  where  the 
case  is  not  so,  the  practitioner  had  better  for  the  time  do  nothing. 
Any  experiment  may  have  one  of  two  opposise  results:  it  may 
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do  goody  or  harm;  and  hence,  a  practitioner  is  not  justified  in 
administering  a  powerful  medicinal  agent  at  random.  If  he  be 
desirous  of  instituting  experiments,  he  ought  to  take  example 
from  some  modern  therapeutical  inquirers  in  Germany,  and  make 
them  upon  himself,  rather  than  upon  his  patients.  It  cannot  often 
happen,  however,  that  the  physician  is  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
pursue.  His  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge  will  in- 
dicate what  ought  to  be  the  great  principles  of  management;  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  remedial  virtues  of  the  different  articles 
of  the  materia  medica  will  suggest  the  proper  agents  for  carrying 
those  principles  into  action. 

To  elucidate  this,  the  case  of  the  drug  opium  may  be  taken. 
It  is  known  that  it  will  allay  irritation,  and  produce  sleep;  a 
knowledge  acquired  from  observation.  It  is  known  also,  that  in 
a  large  dose  it  is  sedative;  in  a  small  dose  stimulant.  When  a 
case  of  inflammation  occurs,  we  are  not  deterred  from  its  use, 
because  it  excites  in  a  small  dose,  but  give  it  in  a  quantity  suffi- 
ciently large  to  insure  the  sedative  operation.  Accordingly,  ob- 
servation and  reflection  have  led  to  the  employment  of  this  useful 
drug  in  cases  where  the  practitioner,  a  few  years  ago,  would  not 
have  ventured  upon  it.  It  is  by  empirical  trials,  that  we  become 
informed  of  the  properties  of  any  medicinal  agent,  after  which 
sound  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge  suggest  its  cor- 
rect application. 

The  great  object  of  the  science  of  medicine  is  to  remove  dis- 
ease. Hence  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  Therapeutics.  It 
has  been  largely  modified  by  prevalent  systems  or  doctrines,  yet 
it  bends  less  to  theory  than  any  other  branch  of  medicine,  and, 
accordingly,  many  of  the  different  sects  which  have  existed  from 
time  to  time  have  been  overthrown  by  this  great  test  of  their 
validity  or  weakness.  In  the  closet,  a  consistent  scheme  may 
be  formed  on  paper,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  clinically, 
it  may  be  often  found  to  fail.  It  is  obvious,  that,  casteris  pari- 
bus.  Therapeutics  should  be  the  touchstone  of  medical  skill:  the 
number  of  cures  ought  to  decide  the  qualifications  of  the  prac- 
titioner; but  it  is  so  extremely  difficult — indeed  impossible— to 
estimate  all  the  deranging  influences;— so  many  modifying  cir- 
cumstances are  perpetually  occurring,  that  we  cannot  decide 
that  any  two  cases  are  precisely  identical.  Hence,  we  can  never 
judge  of  the  comparative  success  of  different  practitioners,  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  placed— and  placed  erroneously — by  the 
public  Owing  to  these  difficulties,  also,  we  have  such  a  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  same  affection. 

Therapeutical  indications^  vary  much,  however,  with  medi- 
cal theories.  By  indication  is  meant — the  end  to  be  had  in  view 
in  the  administration  of  remedies.  For  example,  in  a  case  of 
polyaemia  or  fulness  of  blood,  Uie  indication  is  obviously  to 
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diminish  the  amount  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  bleeding  is 
the  remedy  usually  had  recourse  to  for  fulfilling  it. 

Indications  of  treatment  have  necessarily  been  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  views  of  the  dominant  medical  sect.  The  humorist 
or  humoral  pathologist,  who  looked  to  the  fluids  as  the  cause  of 
all  maladies,  directed  his  attention  to  the  removal  of  a  fancied 
acridity,  acidity,  or  alkalescency  of  the  humours,  or  to  evacuate 
them  after  they  had  experienced  a  kind  of  maturation  or  prepa- 
ration, which  he  called  concoction;  whilst  the  mechanical  philo- 
sopher attended  to  the  permeability,  or  the  contrary,  of  vessels,— 
the  efl'ects  of  gravity,  and  the  like;  and  his  indications  were 
based  upon  his  ideas  on  those  matters.  But  these  systems,  and 
the  Therapeutics  founded  on  them  have  passed  away;  not,  how- 
ever, without  having  left  useful  mementos  of  their  existence:  for 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  conditions  which  they  invoked  cannot  be 
wholly  disregarded:  the  evil  with  those  pathologists  was,  that 
they  assigned  to  them  too  prominent  a  rank  in  the  causation  of 
disease,  and  that  they  attended  to  them  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
important  agencies. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  investigation  of  disease, 
and  its  mode  of  management,  is  the  belief  which  long  existed, 
and  still  exists  with  the  mere  routine  practitioner,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  attend  to  symptoms  or  phenomena,  and  to 
combat  the  most  prominent  as  they  occur.  This  is  obviously 
insufficient  without  inquiring  into  the  organ  that  is  suffering, 
and  the  precise  nature  of  the  existing  lesion.  The  same 
symptom  may  be  present  in  diseases  of  very  different  character; 
and  before  the  therapeutist  can  lay  down  any  satisfactory  indi- 
cations of  treatment,  inquiry  must  be  made  into  these  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  to  detect  whether  the  mischief  in  the  organ  is 
primary  or  secondary,  idiopathic  or  symptomatic; — in  other  words, 
whether  the  morbid  mischief  has  commenced  in  the  main  seat 
of  the  disease,  or  has  begun  in  some  other  organ  or  tissue,  and 
extended  to  it  by  virtue  of  that  sympathy  which  plays  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  every  physiological,  as  well  as  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  functions. 

The  insufficiency  of  attending  simply  to  the  more  prominent 
symptoms  is  readily  elucidated  by  a  few  cases.  A  feeling  of  de- 
bility is  a  distressing  symptom  in  the  most  inflammatory,  as  well 
as  in  the  most  enfeebling,  disorder;  yet  how  different  the  treat- 
ment! Itching  of  the  glans  penis  is  symptomatic  of  stone  in 
the  bladder.  Itching  of  the  nose,  where  the  mucous  membrane 
commingles  with  the  skin,  occurs  in  irritation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal:  in  hepatitis,  excruciating  pain 
is  occasionally  felt  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder:  painful  retraction 
of  the  testis  occurs  in  nephritis;  and  intolerance  of  light  and 
sound  are  distressing  symptoms  of  cephalitis;  but  it  would  be 
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extremely  unphilosophical  to  attend  solely  or  mainly  to  those 
prominent  symptoms.  The  primary  seat  of  irritation  must  be 
inferred  from  them,  and  from  farther  attentive  examination;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  physician  has  attained  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease,  that  a  rational  basis  can 
exist  for  his  curative  indications.  The  lesion  of  the  affected 
organ  must  be  appreciated.  This  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
an  enlightened  practice.  To  resolve  this  question  demands  a 
careful  inquiry  into  etiology,  as  well  as  into  physiological  patho- 
logy, and  not  until  this  has  been  effected  can  the  practitioner 
determine  properly  on  the  indications  that  require  fulfilment,  and 
on  the  mode  of  fulfilling  them. 

The  fundamental  object,  in  every  indication,  is  to  put  a  stop  to, 
or  mitigate  the  disorder  in  the  organic  actions,  and  to  remove 
any  alteration  that  may  have  supervened  in  the  tissues  conse- 
quent on  such  disorder.  If  inflammation,  for  example,  takes 
place  in  any  organ,  the  indication  is,  during  the  active  stage,  to 
remove  the  particular  state  of  vessels,  which  constitutes  the  mor- 
bid condition;  and  if  suppuration,  induration,  or  any  other  of  the 
terminations  of  inflammation  should  ensue,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  appropriate  remedies  for  their  removal.  When  once  the 
primary  organic  lesion  is  removed,  the  symptoms  occasioned  by 
it  will  disappear,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  terminations  of  in- 
flammation, irritations — which  have  become  independent  of  the 
primary  affection— should  persist,  and  give  rise  to  a  particular 
train  of  symptoms.  The  attention  of  the  therapeutist  has,  conse- 
quently, to  be  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  primary  lesion, 
and  afterwards  to  the  secondary  or  symptomatic 

The  nature  of  the  disease,  then,  or  the  precise  species  of  vital 
modification  of  tissue,  that  gives  occasion  to  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena, must  be  the  base  of  every  therapeutical  indication;  and 
although  the  symptoms  or  manifestations  may  differ  in  the  dif- 
ferent ages  and  sexes,  and  according  to  the  strength,  &c.,  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  indications  will  be  essentially  the  same;  and  the  treatment 
will  rest  on  the  same  general  principles,  requiring  modifications 
according  to  circumstances,  but  these  constitute  secondary  consi- 
derations. Particular  causes,  seat,  oi^anisation,  &c.,  of  the  dis- 
ease may  suggest  modifications  of  treatment, — may  induce  us  to 
select  one  drug  or  combination,  or  one  form  of  administration 
rather  than  another, — but  the  great  indications  will  usually  be 
identical,  and  the  lesion,  in  all  cases,  must  be  regarded  as  virtu- 
ally the  same.  In  inflammation,  for  example,  the  general  rule 
roust  be  laid  down,  that  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  remedies  are 
indicated;  and  this,  whatever  may  be  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, or  the  strength,  age,  habit,  &c.,  of  the  patient;  still,  many 
roodifications  in  the  treatment  may  be  demanded  according  to 
these  various  circamstances.    It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
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tfae  ordinary  antiphlogistio  remedies  are  required,  as  a  general 
nile,  in  inflammation.  This  morbid  condition  is,  however,  at 
times,  extremely  difficult  of  detection,  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances attending  it,  which  are  inappreciable  except  by  experi- 
ment, and  very  frequently  afterwards.  To  explain  this,  the  case 
of  a  blood-shot  eye  may  be  taken, — a  state  of  the  conjunctiva  in 
which  red  blood  is  forced  into  vessels  that  previously  conveyed 
only  white  blood.  A  grain  of  sand,  or  some  extraneous  substance, 
has  excited  irritation  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  an  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  irritated  part.  The  red  vessels 
continuous  with  (he  white  vessels  have  taken  upon  themselves 
augmented  action;  red  blood  has  been  sent  into  the  white  ves- 
sels, which  are  not  intended  to  receive  it  in  health,  and  these 
have  become  over-distended,  so  that,  in  the  case  assumed,  there 
is  an  over-distended  state  of  extreme  vessel,  and  an  over- 
excited state  of  the  red  vessel  communicating  with  it.  This  is 
a  familiar  and  striking  example:  it  does  not,  however,  apply 
only  to  the  white  and  red  vessel,  but  to  every  case  of  inflamma- 
tion, if  we  put  the  capillary  or  extreme  vessel  for  the  white  ves- 
sel, and  that  communicating  with  the  capillary  vessel  for  the  red 
vessel  in  the  case  assumed.  In  this  state  of  parts,  it  is  manifest, 
that  80  long  as  the  extreme  vessel  remains  over-dilated,  there 
will  bo  remora  of  blood  in  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  the  cir- 
culation cannot  proceed  as  uninterruptedly  through  it  as  through 
a  capillary  vessel,  whose  coats  are  in  a  condition  of  healthy  tone: 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  excitement  is  kept  up  in  the  vessels 
immediately  communicating  with  the  over-distended  extreme 
vessels,  which  excitement  continues  so  long  as  the  over-distension 
persists,  and,  in  naaiiy  cases,  the  irritation  is  extended  from  the 
parts  first  affected  to  the  general  sanguiferous  system,  until  ulti- 
mately the  heart  and  arteries  are  in  a  state  of  excitation  and 
turmoil. 

Now,  a  great  difficulty  in  investigating  the  pathology  of  inflam- 
mation consists  in  our  not  always  being  able  to  discover  whether 
this  atonic  condition  of  the  extreme  vessel,  induced  by  over-dis- 
tention,  or  the  over-excited  state  of  the  vessel  communicating 
with  it,  is  the  condition  which  more  especially  requires  attention: 
hence  the  difliculty  of  saying,  in  all  cases,  whether  astringents  or 
slight  stimulants,  or  the  opposite  plan  of  treatment — the  sooth- 
ing—- ought  to  be  had  recourse  to.  Every  practitioner  meets  with 
this  difficulty,  and  hence,  in  cases  of  external  inflammation,  he  is 
often  compelled  to  resort  empirically  to  one  set  of  applications, 
and  if  it  should  not  succeed,  to  the  other. 

In  certain  textures  of  the  body  the  predominance  of  over-dis- 
tention  of  extreme  vessel  appears  to  exist,  when  they  labour 
under  inflammation,  more  commonly  than  in  others.  This  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  mucous  mem- 
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branes,  which  belongs  to  the  variety  of  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion; whilst  that  of  the  celhilar  and  serous  membranes  is  of  a 
more  active  cast,  and  may  be  regarded  as  appertaining  to  the 
phlegmonous  variety.  Accordingly,  in  erysipelas,  and  in  some 
of  (he  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes,  remedies  are  occa- 
sionally had  recourse  to,  which  can  rarely  be  employed  in  the 
other  variety, — that  is,  in  the  inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  of  the  serous  membranes;  for  the  latter  obviously  can- 
not be  reached  so  that  applications  may  be  made  immediately  to 
them.  Hence,  in  some  varieties  of  burn,  or  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  stimulating  applications  are  found  of  service; 
whilst  in  others,,  where  the  excitement  in  the  communicating 
vessels  is  powerful,  antiphlogistic  agents  are  demanded.  Cases  of 
varied  inflammation  of  the  eye  have  been  given,  in  which  decided 
advantage  was  produced  by  dropping  the  essential  oil  of  lemons 
upon  the  inflamed  surface;  and,  in  most  cases  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, the  application  of  gentle  excitants  is  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial; accordingly,  after  gonorrhoea,  for  example,  which  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  has  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period,  we  attempt  to  arrest  the  discharge  by 
astringent  excitants,  and  if  these  are  insufficient,  the  bougie  is 
sometimes  passed,  to  excite,  by  contact,  the  vessels  to  their  healthy 
tone;  and  in  this  manner  the  gleet  is  often  got  rid  of,  after  it  had 
resisted  the  continued  use  of  ordinary  antiphlogistics. 

In  all  these  cases — as  in  every  other — rational  Therapeutics 
must  be  founded  on  rigid  physiologico-pathological  deduction. 

It  is  important  in  every  morbid  condition  to  inquire  into  the 
cause,  that  may  have  produced,  or  is  producing,  the  phenomena. 
That  this  must  always  be  removed,  when  practicable,  is  a  self- 
evident  indication.  The  maxim,  "  Tolls  catzsam  cessat  effectus/^ 
although  often  true,  is  not  always  so.  If  a  thorn  be  run  into  the 
flesh,  irritation  will  exist,  so  long  as  the  thorn  remains  there;  and, 
if  it  be  removed,  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  part  will  speedily 
repair  the  injury  that  has  been  inflicted.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
decayed  or  loose  tooth  be  exciting  repeated  gum-boils,  the  ob- 
vious remedy  is  to  remove  the  tooth;  yet  in  the  large  mass  of 
cases,  although-  the  cause,  which  immediately  produced  the  dis- 
ease, is  taken  away,  the  complaint  continues.  A  man,  from  a 
night's  sojourn  in  a  malarious  district,  may  receive  a  sufficient 
dose  of  the  exciting  cause  of  intermittent  fever  to  induce  the 
disease,  and  although  he  may  be  removed  from  the  unhealthy 
locality,  the  disease  will  persist  after  his  change  of  residence.  It 
may  be  said  that,  in  this  case,  the  malaria  may  still  be  present  in 
the  system,  and  this  is  possible;  but  it  is  more  probable — more 
consistent  with  analogy — that  a  morbid  influence  is  exerted  on 
the  nervous  system  from  such  exposure,  and  that  the  effects  go 
on,  notwithstanding  the  abstraction  of  the  morbific  cause;  in  the 
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same  manner  as  disease,  produced  by  local  irregularity  of  action 
in  the  capillary  system,  owing  to  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture, 
may  persist,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  cause  has  been 
complete.  There  is  probably,  at  all  times,  a  greater  predispo- 
sition  in  the  body  to  assume  a  diseased  action  in  some  par- 
ticular organ  or  tissue  than  in  another;  so  that  if  irregularity  of 
capillary  action  be  produced  in  any  external  part  of  the  organism, 
the  mischief  may  not  supervene  in  the  part  where  such  irregu- 
larity  exists,  but  in  the  organ  especially  predisposed  to  assume 
a  morbid  action,  through  the  extensive  sympathy,  which  exists 
between  every  part  of  the  capillary  system.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  difficulty  in  discovering  the  precise  cause  of  a 
disease  is  often  extreme.  Fortunately,  the  discovery  is  not  a 
matter  of  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  usually  continues  in- 
dependently of  the  cause;  and  it  is  the  disease — the  modification 
in  the  structure  or  functions  that  constitutes  the  pathological 
condition — which  we  have  to  combat.  In  all  oases,  the  patient 
is  anxious  to  find  out,  and  to  suggest,  a  cause;  and  the  suggesi- 
tions  are  frequently  of  the  most  imphilosophical  character;  but 
although  the  practitioner  feels  this,  it  is  unnecessary  that  bQ 
ehould  show  it 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CIRCUMSTANCES    THAT    MODIFY    THE    THERAPEU- 
TICAL   INDICATIONS. 

Age — Sex— Original  coNFORMATioif — Habit-— Clihatb— Mental 
AF7BCTI0N8— Professions,  and  way  of  life — Causes,  seat,  pb* 

RIOD,  &C.,  OF  the  DIBBASE. 

Hayino  briefly  alluded  to  the  great  principles^  that  ought  lo 
guide  the  physician  in  laying  down  his  indications  of  cure,  it  will 
be  proper  to  glance  at  some  of  the  chief  circumstances  that  con-* 
tribute  to  modify  those  indications  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
In  all  cases,  general  principles  are  to  guide  the  practitioner,  but 
as  he  has  to  treat  individuals,  circumstances  may  be  connected 
with  them  which  demand  important  modifications. 

The  circumstances  of  a  modifying  nature  are  many.  Some 
are  connected  with  age,  conformation,  sex,  professions,  habit, 
&C.;  others  with  the  causes,  seat,  intensity,  period,  &c.,  of  the 
malady. 


1.  iGB. 

This  has  considerable  influence,  especially  as  connected  with 
the  different  evolutions,  which  the  system  experiences  in  the  pro- 
gress of  life,  and  which  give  occasion  to  diseases  at  one  period  of 
existence,  that  do  not  occur  at  others,  and  thus  modify  both  the 
rules  of  Hygiene,  and  Therapeutics. 

In  early  infancy,  there  is  great  nervous  susceptibility  or  im- 
pressibility, so  that  mischief  is  liable  to  be  produced  in  the  en- 
cephalon  from  slight  irritations.  On  this  account,  before  and 
during  the  period  of  the  first  dentition,  the  surgeon  avoids  per- 
forming any  operation  which  he  is  not  compelled  to  undertake. 
For  the  same  reason,  dentition  itself  is  the  cause  of  many  pheno- 
mena of  a  sympathetic  character,  which  can  often  be  relieved 
only  by  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  gum.  Irritation  in  the 
intestines  is  also  the  cause  of  many  morbid  afiections;  and  the 
nervous  impressibility,  before  referred  to,  causes  them  not  to  bear 
narcotics  well.    Again,  under  two  years  of  age,  large  quantities 
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of  mercury  may  be  given  without  the  superventioQ  of  the  ordi* 
Dary  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the  system.  |t  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  salivate  a  child  under  two  years  of  age^  and  yet  at  three, 
and  afterwards,  it  is  easy.  This  must  be  dependent  upon  some 
singular  evolution,  seme  different  condition  of  the  absorbent 
function,  which  is  inappreciable  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge. The  mortality  at  this  period  of  existence  is  very  great, 
one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  our  cities  occurring 
under  two  years  of  age.  {Elements  of  Hygilne^  p.  139.)  In 
addition  to  the  great  tendency  to  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  we  find,  in  summer,  a  disposition  to  erethism  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels;  and  in  winter  to  a  similar 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus: 
accordingly,  cutaneous  eruptions,  aphthae,  diarrhoBa,  cholera, 
eroup,  bronchitis,  &c.,  are  common  at  this  age,  owing  to  the 
susceptibility  to  disease  of  the  dermoid  tissue;  and  convulsions, 
hydrocephalus  (cephalitis)  and  other  head  affections,  owing  to 
the  impressibility  of  the  nervous  system.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period,  a  predominance  of  acidity  is  manifested  in  the 
stomach,  either  owing  to  an  undue  secretion  of  the  acids  met 
with  in  that  organ  in  health,  or  to  the  reaction  of  the  elements 
of  the  food  on  each  other,  or  to  both;  and  hence  antacids  are 
indicated,  as  well  as  occasional  laxatives.  The  state  of  erethism 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  lays  the  foundation, 
in  scrophulous  habits,  to  mesenteric  ganglionitis,  and  to  conse- 
quent tabes  mesenterica,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wound  in  the 
band  or  foot  occasions  axillary  or  inguinal  ganglionitis. 

Between  the  age  of  the  first  dentition  and  puberty,  including 
the  whole  of  childhood,  the  liability  to  the  affections  that  were  so 
fatal  during  the  first  two  years  of  existence,  becomes  amazingly 
diminished;  and  the  peculiarities  of  this  early  stage  of  existence 
gradually,  and  totally  cease. 

At,  and  after,  the  age  of  puberty  a  surprising  change  is  ob- 
servable. A  complete  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  eco- 
nomy by  the  development  of  the  generative  apparatus.  The 
morbid  tendency  is  now  to  the  lungs;  and  consumption — that 
dread  disease,  which,  in  these  climates,  is  estimated  to  destroy  at 
least  one-sixth  of  the  population — is  rife. 

During  the  whole  period  of  virility  no  particular  modification 
is  produced  by  the  evolution  of  organs.  All  goes  on  with  greater 
uniformity,  so  that  no  new  morbid  tendency  seems  to  be  deve- 
loped. It  is  the  standard  period  for  all  our  physiological,  and 
therapeutical  descriptions,  unless  otherwise  specified.  If  we 
speak  of  the  dose  of  a  medicine  abstractedly,  we  mean  the  quan- 
tity usually  needed  by  an  adult  male  to  procure  the  ordinary 
effects  of  the  drug. 

LAStly:— in  old  age,  the  nervous  susceptibility  becomes,  in 
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general)  diminished^  so  that  larger  doses^-of  particular  kinds  of 
remedies  at  least — are  needed^  and  a  greater  supply  of  food  is 
demanded,  in  order  that  the  enfeebled  powers  of  cbylosis  may 
be  able  to  extract  from  it  the  adequate  supply  of  chyle.  The 
torpor  of  the  intestinal  functions  is  at  times  so  great,  that  the 
excrement  collects  in  quantities  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels, 
and  occasionally  becomes  so  much  indurated,  that  mechanical 
means, — as  enemata,  or  the  use  of  a  scoop, — are  needed  for  its 
removal.  The  tendency,  too,  to  disease  of  the  urinary  organs^ 
and  especially  of  the  prostate,  and  bladder,  is  considerable  at 
this  time  of  life,  and  but  few  individuals  attain  the  age  of  eighty, 
without  being  more  or  less  incommoded  in  this  manner. 

Connected  with  the  pathology  of  old  age,  Bk^j{TraiUde 
Th6rapeuttquey  tome  L  p.  37,)  has  laid  down  the  too  general 
law, — that  in  the  greater  part  of  old  people,  disease  is  the  result 
of  chronic  irritations,  produced  in  the  organs  by  the  long  con- 
tinued repetition  of  the  stimulations  that  accompany  the  regu- 
lar exercise  of  the  functions: — but  this  is  improbaole.  It  cannot 
readily  be  conceived  how  any  continuance  of  healthy  stimula- 
tions should  bring  on  disease  in  these  or  other  parts.  In  the 
exhausted  condition  of  the  nervous  agency,  obstruction  or  irregu- 
larity of  action  is  apt  to  be  induced;  and  such  obstruction,  or 
any  morbid  deposition,  dependent  upon  irregularity  of  action, 
thus  becomes  the  source  of  irritation,  and  organic  disease.  All 
the  morbid  affections,  indeed,  of  old  age  are  irritatire  as  at  other 
ages.  Chronic  gastritis,  ascites,  enlarged  liver,  visceral  engorge- 
ments; chronic  bronchitis  in  all  its  forms,  asthma,  angina  pec- 
toris; chronic  affections  of  the  heart  in  general: — are  diseases  of 
irritation,  originating  in  some  irregularity,  not  in  the  simple  con- 
tinued healthy  action  of  the  organs  implicated,  or  in  debility. 

At  all  ages,  then,  the  treatment  of  disease  must  be,  in  its  gene- 
ral principles,  the  same:  but  it  requires  to  be  varied  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  individual,  and  the  evolution  of  the  organs  at 
different  periods  of  existence. 


i.  SEX. 

Prior  to  the  period  of  puberty,  there  are  but  few  points  of  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  relates  to  this  subject,  between  the  two  sexes. 
From  organization,  there  is  a  greater  mobility  and  impressibility 
in  the  nervous  system  of  the  female,  but  this  is  not  marked  before 
she  becomes  nubile,  or  before  the  genital  apparatus  has  expe- 
rienced the  evolution,  which  befalls  it  at  puberty.  After  this,  all 
the  functions  are  apt  to  be  modified  by  the  new  condition  of  the 
uterine  organs.  A  periodical  discharge  is  established,  and  if  this 
be  in  any  manner  interfered  with,  the  organic  irritation,  which 
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ought  to  have  existed  there,  is  transferred  to  other  parts,  and  the 
one,  most  predisposed  to  take  on  morbid  action,  assumes  it. 
Hence  it  is,  that  attention  has  always  to  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
this  function,  when  the  therapeutist  is  called  upon  to  examine 
other  functions  that  may  be  deranged,  and  may  be  obscurely  con- 
nected with  the  uterine  functions,  through  the  extensive  sym- 
pathy which  they  maintain.  This  is  signally  manif(»ted  when 
thecatamenia  do  not  appear  at  the  usual  age;  or  when,  after 
having  occurred  regularly,  tbey  become  obstructed  Whilst  the 
eatamenia,  too,  are  flowing,  the  female  is  generally  extremely 
impressible,  so  that  active  remedies-— especially  such  as  aflfect  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowels,  or  the  urinary  organs,  and  excite  the 
uterus  through  contiguous  sympathy— have  to  be  used  with  cau- 
tion. 

The  period  at  which  the  eatamenia  cease  is  also  one  of  interest 
to  the  therapeutist.  The  female  is  then  so  proverbially  liable  to 
irregularity  in  the  functions,  and  in  the  nutrition  of  organs,  that 
it  has  been  called,  even  by  the  unprofessional — Hhe  critical 
period.'  Prior  to  their  total  disappearance  the  eatamenia  may 
recur  irregularly;  chronic  irritations  may  thus  be  developed  in  thd 
sexual  organs,  or  elsewhere.  The  mammsB,  having  lost  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  exerted  between  them  and  the  uterus,  are  apt 
to  assume  a  morbid  condition,  and  to  become  the  seat  of  irrita- 
tions of  a  specific  kind — as  of  cancer — which  appeared  to  be 
previously  held  in  check  by  the  play  of  the  healthy  sympathies. 
Yet,  although  the  female  is  more  liable  to  disease  at  this  time,  it 
would  not  seem  from  the  results  of  statistical  inquiry  that  the 
mortality  is  increased. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  uterine  function  must 
be  an  important  object  of  inquiry  in  many  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  sex  is  liable;  that  when  the  eatamenia  are  present,  the  secre- 
tion must  not  be  officiously  interfered  with;  and  if  modified,  either 
owing  to  the  proper  periodical  irritation  having  been  arrested,  or 
to  the  flow  occurring  in  too  great  quantity,  appropriate  measures 
ior  altering  these  conditions  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

At  one  time,  it  was  universally  presumed,  that  hysteria  is  oc- 
c^ioned  altogether  by  the  state  of  the  uterus,  and  hence  its  name, 
from  liftspof  *  the  uterus,'  and  the  German  name — Mutterkrank- 
Aetif  or  *womb  disease.'  It  occurs-,  however,  in  man;  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and  probably  prevails  more 
in  females  only  because  they  possess  greater  mobility,  and  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system, — doubtless  often  developed  by  the 
particular  condition  of  the  uterus  reacting  on  the  nervous  system, 
but  manifestly  appearing— as  in  the  male — where  no  such  influ- 
ence can  be  presumed.  The  presence  of  the  uterine  system  con- 
stitutes, therefore,  the  main  difierence  in  the  indications  to  be  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  mode 
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of  fulfilling  those  indications;  and  in  all  cases  the  therapeutist  has 
to  carefully  inquire,  whether  that  system  be  primarily  or  second- 
arily affected.  In  many  cases  of  functional  aberration  of  the 
uterus,  he  will  find,  that  the  cause  is  seated  perhaps  in  the  state 
of  the  general  system,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  oi^nism, 
although  the  case  may  be  much  complicated,  in  consequence  of 
the  reflection  of  the  uterine  irritation  to  other  orgaii^s. 

After  all,  the  treatment  of  the  majority  of  the  diseases,  that 
attack  females  as  well  as  males,  must  be  based  upon  the  same 
great  general  principles;  the  chief  modifying  circumstance,  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  being,  that  the  female  is  more  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions than  the  male,  and  consequently,  as  a  general  rule,  does 
not  require  the  same  amount  of  remedial  agents,  although  the 
same  agents  may  be  demanded.  In  managing  diseases  that  are 
of  a  sexual  character,  the  same  great  modifying  circumstance  has 
to  be  recollected. 

In  the  anomalies  that  occur  at  the  commencement,  or  cessation 
of  menstruation,  the  pathologist  must  be  guided  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  physiology  and  pathology,  and  establish 
his  indications  accordingly. 

The  state  of  utero-gestation  is  a  point,  connected  with  the 
female,  which  demands  consideration.  The  various  sympathetic 
disorders,  that  may  arise,  have  to  be  palliated  by  the  most  gentle 
agents.  The  original  cause  being  seated  in  the  gravid  uterus 
cannot,  of  course,  be  removed,  and  palliation  alone  remains.  No 
violent  medicinal  agents  can  be  prescribed  without  hazard.  Pow- 
erful excitdnts  are  especially  objectionable;  and  hence  the  hot 
bath  cannot  be  used  with  impunity.  Anything,  that  interferes 
with  the  due  nutrition  of  the  fcBtus  in  utero,  or  that  can  give 
occasion  to  uterine  contraction,  is  obviously  improper.  It  is 
necessary,  also,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  blood  of  the  pregnant 
female  usually  presents  the  buffy  coat,  or  that  appearance,  which 
has  been  so  generally  regarded  as  the  universal  product  of  inflam- 
mation as  to  be  called  the  <  inflammatory  crust;'  and  it  is  still 
maintained  by  some,  that  this  crust  on  the  blood  of  pregnant 
women  only  appears,  when  inflammatory  irritation  exists.  Cer- 
tain, however,  it  is,  that  we  witness  it,  when  there  are  no  other 
signs  of  inflammation.  When  the  crust  occurs  in  inflammation, 
it  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  vitality  of  the  blood  being  exalted, 
so  that  it  is  longer  in  coagulating,  and  time  is  thus  allowed  for 
the  subsidence  of  the  red  globules  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  fibrine,  devoid  of  red  globules,  then  forms  the  upper  crust 
or  stratum,  which  is  the  buff.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  under- 
stood, that  under  the  new  draughts,  which  are  indirectly  made 
from  the  maternal  blood,  during  pregnancy,  its  vitality  may  be 
exalted,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  in  question.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  pathologist  regards  the  appearance  of  the  crust 
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on  the  blood,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  presence  of  inflammation; 
and,  when  he  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  doabt,  is  en- 
couraged, by  this  sign,  to  repeat  blood-letting.  In  pregnancy, 
such  an  inference  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn  might, 
for  the  reasons  stated  above,  be  erroneous.  In  many  parts  of  this 
counury,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  female  to  be  bled  five  or  six  times 
during  the  period  of  pregnancy:— often  three  or  four  times;  and 
if  blood  should  not  have  been  drawn,  and  any  unfortunate  event 
should  occur,  it  is  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  a  neglect  of  this  foncied 
prophylactic.  It  is  strange  that  a  process,  which  every  one  would 
readily  admit  to  be  natural  in  the  animal,  and  to  require  no  re- 
noedial  means,  should  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  condition. 
The  notion  has,  however,  been  encouraged  by  some  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  no  little  celebrity,  especially  by  Sauvages,  who 
places  pregnancy  in  the  order  Intumesceniim  of  his  Nosology, 
and  by  Linnaeus,  who  ranges  it  under  tumidosi  (morbi). 

During  the  period  of  nursing,  the  practitioner  has  to  attend  to 
another  circumstance;  viz.,  that  the  action  of  his  medicinal  agents 
may  not  be  confined  to  the  female;  for  the  infant  at  the  breast  may 
be  affected  likewise.  Absorption  is  active,  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  secretion  from  the  mammas,  and  certain  substances  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  up,  hi  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  child 
injuriously. 


I.  ORIOIIAL  COHFORIATIOH. 

There  are  many  circumstaocesy  connected  with  original  confor- 
mation, which  exert  a  modifying  influence  both  hygienically,and 
therapeutically.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  indubitable,  that 
from  the  moment  of  a  fecundating  copulation,  the  new  being  is 
impressed  with  an  impulse,  which  gives  occasion  to  snch  a  for- 
mation as  may  predispose  the  offspring,  at  some  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, to  a  disease  that  affected  the  male  or  the  female  parent. 
In  this  way,  a  conformation  may  result,  which  may  fieivour  the 
development  of  consumption,  apoplexy  or  scrophula,  under  the 
action  of  adequate  exciting  causes,  at  certain  ages.  Hence,  it  is, 
that  we  find  so  much  difference  in  the  constitutions  of  different 
persons.  The  constitution  of  an  individual  is  the  organization 
proper  to  him;  and  he  is  said  to  have  a  strong,  or  a  delicate,  a 
good,  or  a  bad  constitution,  when  he  is  apparently  strong  or 
feeble, — ^usually  in  good  health,  or  liable  to  repeated  attacks  of 
disease.  The  varieties  of  constitution  are,  therefore,  as  numerous 
as  the  individuals  themselves.  A  strong  constitution  is  considered 
to  be  dependent  upon  a  due  development  of  the  principal  oi^;an8 
of  the  body;  on  a  happy  proportion  between  those  oi^ns;  and 
on  a  fit  state  of  energy  of  the  nervous  system;  whilst  a  feeble  or 
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weak  constitution  results  from  a  want  of  these  postulates;  but  it 
is  obvious^  that  our  knowledge  on  this  matter  must  be  somewhat 
limited,  although,  b^  a  careful  examination,  we  may  be  able  to 
appreciate  or  rather  to  approximate  it. 

It  is  daily  observed,  in  our  intercourse  with  roan,  in  a  state  of 
health,  or  of  disease,  that  some  persons  possess  much  more  irrita- 
bility or  impressibility  than  others.  This  irritability  or  impressi- 
bility is  mainly  seated  in  the  nervous  system,  and  through  it  every 
tissue  of  the  body  may  be  affected,  by  virtue  of  the  contractility 
or  excitability  which  it  possesses. 

Men  certainly  have  very  different  degrees  of  nervous  energy; 
and  of  susceptibility  to  impressions;  and  consequently  great  diver- 
sity, in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  predisposed  to  disease,  and 
in  the  action  of  remedies.  Persons  of  very  great  nervoue  suscep- 
tibility are  sensibly  alive  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes;  have  the 
Coenassthesisj  or  *  common  feeling,'  of  the  Germans,  extremely 
acute;  are  languid,  listless,  and  depressed  in  a  lowering  atmos- 
phere; buoyant,  and  elastic,  or  ^corky' — to  use  the  language  of 
the  *  trainers' — when  the  air  is  dry  and  serene.  We  see  the  same 
variety  in  the  way  in  which  powerful  emotions,  or  powerful  im- 

!>ressions  of  the  senses,  affi^ct  different  individuals.  Some  persons 
aint  on  the  slightest  shock  made  on  any  of  the  senses;  others  are 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  causes,  which,  in  others,  again,  would 
excite  no  perceptible  emotion.  The  over-excitement  of  a  ner- 
vous individual  concerns  us  materially,  in  the  application  and 
effects  of  our  therapeutical  agents.  With  such  individuals,  the 
slightest  cause  may  produce  fever,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system  extending  to  the  vascular  system,  and  causing  in 
it  augmented  action.  Usually,  the  febrile  irritation,  thus  induced, 
b  only  ephemeral;  but  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  capillary  sys- 
tem, owing  to  obstruction,  or  morbid  derangement,  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  assume  the  inflammatory  condition,  such  a  condition 
may  be  induced  by  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled 
by  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  circulatory  system  is  not  directly 
influenced  by  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  but  it  is  so  indirectly. 
We  see  this  in  the  effect  of  emotions.  The  heart  leaps  with  joy; 
and  under  the  influence  of  certain  passions  its  actions  are  hurried 
and  unequal.  Nay,  the  effect  extends  even  to  the  small  vessels, 
— to  those  by  which  secretion  is  operated  in  the  glandular  system. 
At  the  sight  of  a  cherished  article  of  food,  the  salivary  glands 
secrete  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  the  <  mouth  to  water,'  and  the  saliva 
to  be  projected  from  it. 

It  is  an  important  principle,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  Thera- 
peutics, that  the  condition  of  the  circulatory  system  is  largely 
influenced  by  that  of  the  nervous  system;  and  it  is  especially 
important  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  the  management  of  febrile  and 
inflammatory  diseases.    If  blood-letting  be  pushed  to  a  very 
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great  extent,  in  such  cases,  it  will  induce  irregularity  of  action, 
and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  this  way  local  deter- 
minations may  be,  and  often  are,  induced  by  the  very  means 
employed  to  obviate  them.  This  effect  of  copious  loss  of  blood 
is  instructively  exemplified  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  A  female, 
after  delivery,  may  be  reduced  to  death's  door  by  the  profuse 
discharge  of  blood.  She  may  be  almost  pulseless,  pale,  and  ex- 
anguious;  and  yet,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  she  has 
rallied,  the  most  violent  determination  may  take  place  to  the 
head— as  indicated  by  intolerable  cephalalgia  and  violent  throb- 
bing of  the  carotid,  and  temporal  arteries; — a  state  induced  by 
the  irregularity  above  described  as  apt  to  be  engendered  by  that 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  which  follows  a  profuse  dis- 
charge of  blood.  In  such  a  case,  farther  blood-letting  obviously 
cannot  be  indicated.  The  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  must 
first  be  allayed;  and  accordingly,  the  author  has  found  the  most ' 
decided  advantage  from  the  use  of  opium  administered  in  such  a 
dose,  and  in  such  a  form,  as  to  ensure  the  speedy  production  of 
its  full  sedative  influence.  When  this  begins  to  be  exerted,  the 
activity  of  the  cephalic  circulation  gradually  yields;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  mischief  disappears.  If  blood-letting  be 
had  recourse  to  in  such  a  case, — even  to  a  moderate  extent,  and 
it  could  not  be  carried  far  in  this  reduced  state  of  the  system, 
— it  is  calculated  to  augment  the  very  pathological  condition 
which  it  was  intended  to  remove.  The  advantage  attending  a 
union  of  copious  bleeding  with  sedative  doses  of  opium  can  thus 
be  readily  appreciated.  The  abstraction  of  blood  reduces  the 
amount  of  stimulus  in  the  sanguiferous  system,  whilst  the  opium 
keeps  down  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  particular  diseases,  the  nerves  are  remarkably  susceptible  to 
impressions.  In  neuralgia  faciei,  the  slightest  motion  of  the  mus- 
cles— the  least  breath  of  air — induces  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ment; and  in  hydrophobia,  the  distress  and  horror  are  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  impression  of  certain  objects  on  the  organ  of 
sight.  Some  persons,  again,  suffer  much  more  from  pain  than 
others.  This  is  the  case  with  different  animals,  and  it  is  equally 
so  with  different  men.  The  idea,  that  the  beetle,  when  trod 
upon,  feels  as  much  as  the  giant  when  he  dies,  is  poetical,  but 
probably  untrue.  Some  persons  are  thrown  into  the  greatest 
nervous  distress — the  most  intolerable  anguish — by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  blister;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  all  do  not  bear  surgical 
operations  equally  well.  This  is  doubtless  greatly  dependent 
upon  organization,  although  it  may  be  modified  by  habits  of  en- 
durance or  the  contrary.  The  state  of  the  mind  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  in  this  respect  The  religious  fanatic,  and  the  martyr 
to  political  excitement,  have  exhibited  a  resistance  to  physical 
agents  almost  incredible. 
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The  condition  of  the  nervous  system  can  never  be  wholly  dis- 
regarded by  the  therapeutist.  Whenever  it  is  morbidly  im- 
pressed, the  operation  of  medicines  is  interfered  with;  and  regular 
physiological  actions  may  be  modified.  We  see  this  last  effect 
exhibited  in  the  parturient  female.  Labour  may  have  been  pro- 
ceeding in  the  nK>8t  favourable  manner,  but  if  anything  should 
interfere  with  the  attendance  of  the  practitioner  who  has  been 
expected,  and  another  should  present  himself;  and  still  more,  if 
the  latter  should  have  an  unprepossessing  appearance,  the  pains 
may  subside,  and  the  delivery  be  greatly  retarded;  whilst  if  the 
accoucheur,  in  whom  the  female  had  reposed  her  confidence,  had 

[presented  himself,  the  termination  might  have  been  as  much  faci- 
itated.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  gives  the  following  anecdote  as 
illustrative  of  the  control  of  the  mind  over  the  operation  of  medi- 
cines, where  the  whole  effect  must  obviously  have  been  induced 
through  the  nervous  agency  modifying  the  functions  of  the  organs 
concerned.  A  lady  was  labouring  under  an  affection  of  the  bowels, 
attended  with  severe  pain  and  the  most  obstinate  costiveness. 
She  was  bled;  the  warm  bath,  and  fomentations  were  frequently 
resorted  to;  and  purgatives  and  various  anodynes  were  freely 
administered,  but  without  the  least  effect  upon  the  bowels,  and 
without  either  sleep,  or  any  dimintition  of  pain  ensuing.  At 
length,  the  physician  in  attendance  was  informed  that  she  had 
expressed  her  conviction,  that  her  usual  medical  attendant,  who . 
was  in  the  country,  alone  understood  her  constitution,  and  was 
the  only  person  who  could  relieve  her.  This  gentleman  was 
accordingly  sent  for;  and  although  no  change,  either  of  measures, 
or  of  medicine,  was  resorted  to,  the  bowels  were  quickly  moved; 
sleep,  and  a  cessation  of  pain  folbwed,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
patient  was  convalescent.  He  further  remarks,  that  he  has  wit- 
nessed frequent  illustrations  of  this  influence  of  mind,  in  modi- 
fying the  effects  of  medicines,  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea, 
contracted  by  married  men;  and  also  by  young  men,  possessed 
of  a  high  feeling  of  moral  rectitude.  The  anxiety  of  such  persons 
to  be  speedily  cured  occasions  the  mind  to  be  constantly  directed 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease;  and  more  or  less  erethism  is  thus  in- 
duced there,  which  renders  the  cure  difficult.  Dr.  Thomson 
thinks,  that  <a  vascular  fulness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a 
state  resembling  chronic  inflammation'  are  thus  superinduced, 
which  resist  the  influence  of  medicines,  that  would  readily  cure 
the  disease  in  those  in  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  less  anxiety,  and 
little  mental  reflection.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  moment,  in 
all  affections,  particularly  in  those  of  an  inflammatory  character, 
that  the  mind  should  not  be  permitted  to  brood  over  the  malady; 
and  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  withdraw  the  ner- 
vous influence  from  the  part  affected,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 
with  propriety.    It  is  in  this  way,  that  revulsive  applications 
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exert  a  portion  of  their  beneficial  agency.  They  not  only  excite 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  so  as  to  break  in  upon 
the  morbid  catenation  elsewhere  existing,  but  they  attract  the 
attention;  and  the  nervous  influx,  which  would  otherwise  be 
directed  towards  the  suffering  organ,  is  directed  towards  the  part 
artificially  irritated. 

Much  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  influence  of  temperament 
in  a  pathological  as  well  as  therapeutical  point  of  view.  The 
subject  of  the  temperaments,  usually  admitted,  belongs  to  phy- 
siology. (See  the  author's  Human  Physiology jAih  edit.  ii.  567, 
Fbilad.  184L)  The  sanguine;  the  bilious  or  choleric;  the  mc- 
lancholic  or  atrabilious;  the  phlegmatiCy  lymphatic  or  pituit* 
ouSj  and  the  nervous  are  generally  received  and  described  by 
writers;  but  if  we  attend  to  their  reputed  characteristics,  the 
imperfection  of  their  definition  and  demarcation  is  obvious;  so 
imperfect,  indeed,  are  they,  that  it  is  very  rare  for  us  to  meet 
with  an  individual,  whom  we  could  unhesitatingly  refer  to  any 
one  of  them.  They  are  likewise  susceptible  of  important  modifi- 
cations from  climate,  education,  &c.,  and  may  be  so  combined  as 
to  constitute  innumerable  shades.  The  man  of  the  strongest  san- 
guine characteristics  may,  by  misfortune,  assume  all  those,  of  a 
mental  character  particularly,  which  are  looked  upon  as  indexes 
of  the  melancholic  or  atrabilious;  and  the  activity,  and  impetu- 
osity, ascribed  to  the  bilious  temperament,  may,  by  slothful  in- 
dulgence, be  converted  into  the  lymphatic  or  phlegmatic.  All 
these  temperaments  acquired  their  names  from  a  fancied  predo- 
minance of  certain  systems,  which  so  tempered  the  different  func- 
tions as  to  communicate  certain  evident  characteristics.  In  a 
therapeutical  consideration,  they  do  not  demand  much  attention, 
except  perhaps  so  far  as  regards  the  two  opposite — the  sanguine, 
and  the  melancholic;  and  perhaps  the  nervous.  The  first  of 
these  is  presumed  to  be  dependent  upon  a  predominance  of  the 
circulatory  system;  and  hence  is  considered  to  be  characterized 
by  strong,  frequent,  and  regular  pulse;  ruddy  complexion;  ani- 
mated countenance;  good  shape,  although  distinctly  marked;  firm 
flesh;  light  hair;  fair  skin;  blue  eyes;  nervous  susceptibility,  at- 
tended with  rapid  successibilitif  as  the  French  term  it, — that  is, 
a  facility  of  being  impressed  by  external  objects,  and  of  passing 
rapidly  from  one  idea  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
melancholic  temperament,  the  vital  functions  are  considered  to 
be  more  feebly  or  irregularly  performed;  the  skin  has  a  deeper 
hue;  the  countenance  is  sallow,  or  sad;  the  bowels  are  torpid, 
and  all  the  excretions  tardily  accomplished;  and  the  pulse  is  hard 
and  habitually  contracted.  In  the  nervous  temperament,  again, 
the  susceptibility  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  impressions  is 
unusually  developed.  It  is  characterized  by  small^  soft,  and,  as 
VOL.  I. — 4 
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it  were,  wasted  muscles;  and  generally  by  a  slender  form,  and 
great  vividness  of  sensation. 

Such  are  the  characters  ordinarily  assigned  to  these  tempera- 
ments. Many  of  them  are  fallacious,  and  but  few  need  be  borne 
in  mind  in  therapeutical  investigations.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
certainly  would  seem,  that  persons  of  strong  sanguine  characterise 
tics  have  the  nervous  system  more  impressible;  the  body  more 
predisposed  to  inflammatory  action,  and  the  vessels  less  protected 
by  the  tissues  in  which  they  creep,  and  hence  they  are  more 
liable  to  obstructions,  as  well  as  to  hemorrhage  by  rupture  or 
transudation;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  in  such  an  organization  anti* 
phlogistics  may  be  more  demanded,  and  stimulants  ought  to  be 
employed  with  more  caution,  than  in  the  melancholic.  Again, 
the  possessor  of  the  nervous  temperament  may  demand  modifica* 
tions  of  management,  both  hygienical  and  therapeutical,  which 
may  not  be  suggested  in  those  of  any  of  the  other  temperaments. 
After  all,  however,  we  cannot  deduce  much  instructive  matter, 
for  our  practical  guidance,  from  the  study  of  this  topic;  nor  does 
it  seem  to  the  author,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  in 
any  of  its  relations— physiological  or  psychological — hygienical 
or  therapeutical — is  worthy  of  the  consideration  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  In  Therapeutics,  the  nature  of  the  diseased 
action  going  on  in  an  organ  is  the  great  object  of  study;  and  if 
our  thoughts  are  distracted  from  this,  and  directed  to  tempera- 
ments or  tendencies,  we  may  often  be  greatly  misled.  Some 
years  ago,  the  author  was  requested  to  visit  a  lady,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  physician,  who  had  long  at- 
tended her,  and  had  become,  what  is  called,  *  acquainted  with  her 
constitution.'  She  was  labouring  under  profuse  metrorrhagia, 
which  had  continued  for  some  time,  and  had  completely  pros- 
trated her;  she  was  deadly  pale;  lips  blanched;  pulse  scarcely  per- 
ceptible; and  every  evidence  present,  that  the  hemorrhage  was 
not  continuing  from  activity  of  vessels;  or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
idea  of  activity  must  be  laid  aside  in  the  treatment,  and  the 
powers  of  life  be  supported,  or  otherwise  she  would  sink.  The 
uterus  was  in  an  unimpregnated  state.  The  usual  means  with 
the  tampon  were  adopted  successfully,  so  far  as  regarded  the  im- 
mediate flow;  and  a  tonid  system  of  medication  was  recommended, 
under  which  the  hemorrhage  did  not  recur  during  the  day.  In 
the  evening,  the  family  physician  arrived,  who,  finding  her  in  a 
comfortable  situation,  and  evidently  improving,  discontinued  the 
tonics,  under  the  apprehension,  from  his  knowledge  of  her  san- 
guine temperament,  that  violent  reaction  and  consequent  mischief 
might  ensue;  but  in  the  night  he  was  called  up,  owing  to  the 
alarming  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  was  glad  to  have 
recourse  to  the  management,  which  had  previously  proved  suc- 
cessful; under  which  she  ultimately  recovered,  and  since  that 
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period— eighteen  years  ago — has  had  no  return  of  the  disease.  In 
this  case,  a  <  knowledge  of  the  constitution'  wa^  likely  to  have 
been  attended  with  disastrous  results.  The  diseased  condition  is, 
indeed,  the  only,  point  to  which  attention  has  to  be  directed;  and 
it  is  the  only  one  that  can,  in  general,  fall  under  the  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  physician,  in  the  mode  in  which  the  profession  is 
regulated  in  England.  The  apothecary  is  there  the  family-prac- 
titioner, and  tlie  physician  is  only  called  in  consultation,  so  that 
the  chief  part  of  his  practice  must  necessarily  occur  in  persons, 
with  whose  constitutions  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
viously acquainted. 

Temperament  isconformation,but/(/i(wyncra5y— or  the  pecu- 
liar disposition,  which  causes  an  individual  to  be  affected  by  ex- 
traneous bodies,  in  a  way  in  which  mankind  in  general  are  not 
acted  upon  by  the  same  agents — may  be  acquired,  and  when 
once  it  has  been  so,  it  is  apt  to  continue,  and  frequently  does  so 
throughout  the  whole  of  existence.  The  author  possesses  a 
singular  idiosyncrasy  of  this  kind.  If  a  piece  of  thin  biscuit,  or 
oaten-cake,  be  broken  in  his  presence, — nay,  the  idea  alone  is 
sufficient, — the  muscles,  that  raise  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth, 
contract  irresistibly.  It  is  obviously  of  moment,  that  the  prac- 
titioner should  be  acquainted  with  all  idiosyncrasies  or  peculiari- 
ties, and  so  far  the  notion  of  < knowing  the  constitution,' — which 
is  apt  to  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  practitioner,  or  of 
any  except  the  accustomed  medical  attendant— carries  reason 
with  it.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  patient  to  put  the  practitioner 
in  possession  of  the  fact  of  such  peculiarity,  so  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  guard  against  it,  and  not  take  that  for  morbid,  which 
is  the  effect  of  simple  idiosyncrasy. 

By  virtue  of  these  peculiarities  medicines  will  often  produce 
effects  diametrically  opposite  to  those  they  ordinarily  exert.  The 
author  knows  a  gentleman,  whom  opium  purges,  yet  this  drug  is 
usually  administered  to  check  inordinate  action  of  the  intestinal 
tube.  Mr.  Chevalier  gives  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  could  not  take 
powdered  rhubarb  without  an  erysipelatous  efflorescence  show- 
ing itself,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  on  the  skin;  yet,  what 
is  singular,  she  could  take  it  in  the  form  of  infusion  with  per- 
fect impunity.  It  is  impossible  for  the  physician  to  detect  these 
peculiarities  by  any  signs.  His  infortnation  has  to  be  wholly 
derived  from  the  patient.  But  when  once  acquired  he  is  ex- 
pected to  retain  it;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  confidencd 
in  the  practitioner  is  at  times  annihilated,  because  he  did  not 
recollect  that  oil  of  peppermint,  or  some  other  trivial  agent,  was 
in  the  habit  of  disagreeing  with  his  patient.  It  is  apt  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  that  he  did  not  attend  sufficiently  to  the 
constitution,  and  the  inference,  is  drawn,  that  without  this,  his 
endeavours  could  not  have  secured  the  full  amount  of  success, 
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whilst  his  inattention  might  have  been  productive  of  bad  effects, 
owing  to  the  irritation  that  might  have  been  induced,  by  the 
development  of  this  sympathy,  in  a  frame  perhaps  already  too 
much  disturbed  by  morbid  influences. 

'Inhere  are  very  few  functions  of  the  body  that  are  altogether 
free  from  idiosyncrasies.  An  acquaintance  of  the  author  cannot 
be  present  where  ipecacuanha  is  being  powdered,  without  the 
roost  violent  catarrhal  symptoms  being  produced;  and  many 
similar  cases  are  recorded.  The  smell  of  the  callicanthus  is  so 
disagreeable  to  another  as  to  bo  almost  intolerable.  Pope  Pius 
VI.  had  such  an  antipathy  to  musk,  that  on  an  occasion  of  presen- 
tation, an  individual  of  the  company  having  been  scented  with  it, 
his  Holiness  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  party  almost  instantane- 
ously. These  are  idiosyncrasies  or  peculiarities  connected  with 
smells,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  some,  offensive  smells  are  preferred.  The 
author  knew  a  lady,  who  always  perfumed  her  snufF  with  assa- 
fotida;  and  Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  smell  of  the 
urine  of  the  cat  to  that  of  the  rose.  Some  persons,  again,  cannot 
take  peppermint,  and  with  many,  opium  disagrees,  producing  the 
most  intolerable  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and  exciting 
no  anodyne  effect  whatever.  Dr.  Thomson  refers  to  the  case  of 
an  individual,  who  was  always  attacked  with  syncope  when  he 
took  the  smallest  dose  of  calomel.  But  peculiarities  of  this  kind 
are  innumerable,  and  the  practitioner  ought  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  them,  otherwise  disagreeable  results  may  take  place;  the 
economy  may  be  disordered,  or  effects,  opposite  to  those  which 
the  article  usually  induces,  may  follow. 
.^  The  different  impressibility  of  the  nervous  system  in  different 
individuals  is  often  exemplified  in  practice  in  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  circulation  at  the  appearance  of  the  physician.  The 
pulse  of  a  delicate  female,  under  such  circumstances,  is  often 
quickened  20  or  30  beats  in  the  minute;— a  fact  which  the  physi- 
cian should  bear  in  mind,  or  he  might  ascribe  that  to  disease,  which 
is  the  mere  effect  of  idiosyncrasy,  or  inordinate  impressibility.  In 
some  persons,  the  pulse  is  unusually  slow.  The  ordinary  number 
of  beats  of  Napoleon's  was  44  in  the  minute;  the  author  knew 
one  36;  and  Lizzari  refers  to  one,  which  did  not  number  more 
than  10:  but  it  is  possible,  that  in  this  case  there  might  have  been 
intermediate  beats  un perceived  by  the  physician.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  individuals  have  the  pulse  much  quicker  than  ordi- 
nary. Seventy  beats  in  the  minute  is  about  the  average  with  the 
healthy  male;  but  sometimes  the  number  in  health  is  as  high  as 
90  or  100.  The  pulse  of  the  aged  is  generally  more  frequent 
than  that  of  the  adult,  and  is  irregular,  or  intermittent,  but  it  is 
occasionally,  unusually  frequent  and  regular.  A  change  of  this 
kind  occurred  to  a  valued  friend  of  the  author,  who  had  filled 
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the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen.  Until  about  the 
age  of  80,  his  pulse  possessed  the  usual  character  appertaining  to 
that  of  the  aged;  but,  for  some  years  before  his  deaih,  it  became 
quicker,  beating  nearly  90  in  the  minute,  and  more  regularly  than 
it  had  done.  During  early  childhood,  the  same  intermittent  and 
irregular  character  exists  in  health,  but  the  pulse  is  faster  than  in 
the  adult.  As  a  general  rule,  at  birth  the  number  of  pulsations 
is  from  130  to  140;  at  one  year,  120;  at  two  years,  110;  at  three 
years,  90;  at  puberty,  80;  at  the  adult  age,  70;  and  in  old  age, 
something  higher.  In  the  female,  the  pulse  is  on  the  average 
from  5  to  10  beats  quicker  than  in  the  male. 

All  these  circumstances  have  of  course  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
investigating  any  case  of  disease.  But  owing  to  individual  pecu- 
liarities, it  becomes  at  times  extremely  difficult  to  pronounce  upon 
the  existence  of  a  morbid  condition  from  single  symptoms,— as 
from  the  pulse;  more  especially  from  its  degree  of  quickness  or 
slowness,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  always  acquainted  with  the 
number  of  beats  in  the  state  of  health.  It  is  partly  on  this  account, 
that  Celsus  termed  it  ^^res  fallacissimay^  yet,  it  has  even  been 
made  the  ground  of  discrimination  in  a  case  of  suspected  insanity, 
and  by  an  illustrious  native  of  this  country,  whose  transcendent 
abilities  were  at  times  obscured  by  his  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
and  too  prolific  imagination.  In  counterfeited  insanity,  Dr. 
Rush  remarks,  the  pulse  will  be  natural;  in  real  insanity  it  is 
generally  more  excited  than  in  a  state  of  health;  and  this  diag- 
nostic Dr.  Cooper  has  introduced  into  his  collection  oi^TVacts  on 
MtdicalJurisprudencey^  as  a  fixed  and  invariable  law;  to  which, 
at  least,  he  has  not  attached  any  doubt  or  exception.  ^^The 
knowledge  of  this  fact,''  adds  Dr.  Rush,  ^<  has  once  been  applied 
with  success  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  two  men  who  were  condemned  to 
die  for  treason,  committed  against  the  general  government  in  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1794,  was  said  to 
have  lost  his  reason  after  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced 
upon  him.  A  physician  was  consulted  upon  his  case,  who  de- 
clared his  madness  to  be  feigned.  General  Washington,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  directed  a  consultation  of  physi- 
cians upon  his  case.  Dr.  Shippen,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Griffitts,  and 
myself  were  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  man  spoke  cohe- 
rently upon  several  subjects;  and  for  a  while  the  state  of  his  mjnd 
appeared  doubtful.  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  examining'his 
pulse — it  was  more  frequent  by  twenty  strokes  in  a  minute,  than 
in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body  and  mind.  Dr.  Shippen  ascribed 
this  to  fear.  I  then  requested,  that  the  pulse  of  his  companion, 
in  guilt  and  fear,  might  be  felt.  It  was  perfectly  natural  in  fre- 
quency and  force.  This  discovery  induced  us  to  unite  in  a  certi- 
ncate,  that  the  man,  who  was  only  supposed  to  be  mad,  was 
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really  so;  in  consequence  of  which  his  execution,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  companion,  were  suspended  for  two  months;  in  which  time 
the  popular  clamor  for  their  lives  so  far  subsided,  that  they  were 
both  pardoned  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States^*'  This  is 
perhaps  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  medical  philanthropy, — rather  than 
of  science* 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  manifest,  that  idiosyncrasy 
must  have  much  power  in  modifying  the  operation  of  medicines; 
and  that  it  is  consequently  important  for  the  practitioner  to  be 
aware  of  this;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  make  specific 
inquiries,  where  he  wishes  to  administer  such  drugs  as  are  apt  to 
disagree  with  certain  individuals;— of  which  opium  and  its  prepa- 
rations, and  calomel,  are  perhaps  the  most  prominent. 


4.  HABIT. 

By  this  is  understood  an  acquired  disposition  in  the  living  body, 
become  permanent,  and  as  imperious  as  any  of  those  primitive 
acts,  which  have  been  also,  in  another  sense,  denominated  habits. 
When  a  function  is  over  and  over  again  exerted  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  both  as  regards  energy,  and  activity, 
or  is  exerted  beyond  the  ordinary  extent,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  easy  of  execution;  the  organ  is  better  adapted  for  its  produc- 
tion ;  and,  it  may  become  so  habituated  to  this  over  exertion,  that 
a  real  want  may  be  engendered, — a  *  second  nature,* — and  the 
individual  may  feel  uncomfortable,  unless  the  organ  is  subjected  to 
the  accustomed  action.  In  the  same  way,  by  habit,  the  action  of 
an  organ  may  be  diminished,  until  ultimately  it  is  but  little  adapted 
for  full  power.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  led  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  ingenious  naturalists  of  the  present  time — M.  De 
Lamarck — to  affirm,  that  the  habits  of  an  animal  are  not  depend- 
ent upon  its  organization;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  its  habits, 
mode  of  life,  and  those  of  its  ancestors  have,  in  the  succession  of 
ages,  determined  the  form  of  its  body,  the  number  and  condition 
of  its  organs,  and  the  functions  and  the  faculties  it  enjoys:— a 
position,  which  he  has  supported  with  much  plausibility,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  much  that  approximates  to  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum:  as,  for  example,  where  he  takes  the  case  of  reptiles, 
which,  as  well  as  other  vertebrated  animals,  in  his  view,  had  ori- 
ginally, according  to  the  great  plan  of  organization,  four  paws 
attached  to  the  trunk.  Serpents  must  consequently  have  had 
four;  but  having  assumed  the  habit  of  creeping  along  the  ground, 
and  of  concealing  themselves  in  the  grass,  their  bodies,  owing  t^ 
perpetual  efforts  at  elongation,  to  enable  them  to  pass  into  narrow 
spaces,  acquired  an  unusual  length,  in  nowise  proportionate  to 
their  thickness.    Paws  would  have  been  quite  useless.    Long 
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paws  would  have  interfered  with  their  creeping,  and  very  short 
paws  would  have  been  but  ill  adapted  for  moving  the  body. 
Hence,  the  want  of  employment  of  these  parts  being  constant, 
they  gradually  disappeared;  although,  says  De  Lamarck,  they 
may  have  originally  entered  into  the  plan  of  organization  of  ani- 
mals of  their  class.  But,  although  this  distinguished  naturalist 
carries  the  effect  of  function  on  organization  to  an  extent,  which 
cannot  be  maintained;  it  is  certain,  that  the  habitual  exercise  of 
an  organ  does  add  to  its  development,  within  certain  limits,  whilst 
inaction  gives  occasion  to  its  impoverishment.  We  have  this 
signally  exemplified,  if  we  restrict  an  animal  to  diet  of  a  different 
character  from  that  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed ;  or  to  one 
foreign  to  its  nature.  In  birds  of  prey,  the  digastric  muscle — 
which  is  strong  in  the  gallinaceous  bird — has  the  bellies  compos- 
ing it  so  weak,  that,  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  nothing  but 
an  accurate  examination  can  determine  its  existence.  But  if  a 
bird  of  this  kind,  from  want  of  animal  food,  be  compelled  to  live 
upon  grain,  the  bellies  of  the  muscle  become  so  large,  that  they 
would  not  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  stomach  of  a  bird 
of  prey.  Mr.  Hunter  kept  a  seaigull  for  a  year  upon  grain;  after 
which  he  found  the  strength  of  the  muscle  greatly  augmented. 
This  wondrous  adaptation  of  structure  to  the  kind  of  food,  which 
the  animal  is  capable  of  obtaining,  is  likewise  elucidated  in  the 
cases  of  the  South  American,  and  the  African  ostrich.  The 
former  is  the  native  of  a  more  productive  soil  than  the  latter;  and 
accordingly  the  gastric  glands  are  less  complex,  and  numerous, 
and  the  triturating  organ  is  less  developed.  It  is  owing  to  the 
effect  upon  the  body  of  long-continued  action,  that  old  and  inve- 
terate habits  cannot  be  suddenly  broken  in  upon  with  impunity. 
Hence,  issues,  or  other  discharges  must  be  gradually  checked 
prior  to  total  occlusion;  otherwise,  the  irritation,  and  consequent 
afflux  may  be  directed  to  other  and  important  organs,  which  may 
be,  at  the  time,  disposed  to  assume  a  morbid  action. 

In  like  manner,  where  a  person  has  been  in  the  habit  of  daily 
indulging  in  the  unmeasured  use  of  spirituous  liquors  or  of  opium, 
we  cannot  safely  withdraw,  at  once,  the  accustomed  stimulus. 
The  nervous  system,  habituated  to  stimulation,  totters,  if  ex- 
citants be  withdrawn;  and  delirium  tremens,  with  all  its  horrors, 
almost  surely  supervenes.  In  times  of  spreading  sickness,  such 
sudden  and  total  change  of  inveterate  habits,  no  doubt,  adds 
greatly  to  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  The  drunkard  becomes 
alarmed;  abandons  his  stimulant;  and,  under  the  depression  that 
follows,  readily  imbibes  the  morbific  influence;  and  sinks  a  vic- 
tim to  incautious  reformation. 

The  effect  of  medicines  on  the  frame  is  much  influenced  by 
habit.  As  a  general  rule,  continued  use  detracts  from  their 
power. '  This  is  strongly  shown  in  the  case  of  opium.    Instances 
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are  related,  in  which  two  drachms,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  of  solid  opium,  or  five  fluid  ounces  of  laudanum,  have 
been  taken  in  twenty-four  hours;  yet  before  the  habit  was  in- 
duced these  persons  could  not  have  taken  as  many  grains  with- 
out danger.  But  although  this  habit  of  endurance  or  resistance 
has  been  acquired  in  the  case  of  opium,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  system,  thus  rendered  obdurate  to  it,  will  resist  large  doses  of 
other  narcotics.  Notwithstanding  these  extraordinary  quantities 
of  opium  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  the  saifie  individual 
may  be  afiected  with  considerable  facility,  provided  another 
narcotic  be  substituted.  In  like  manner,  if  a  person  has  been 
habituated  to  the  use  of  aloes  as  a  cathartic,  it  may  altogether 
lose  its  effect;  yet  if  we  change  the  special  irritant,  or  have  re- 
course to  another  cathartic— castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
for  example — catharsis  may  be  produced  by  an  ordinary  dose. 
It  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  becomes  blunted  in  these  cases. 
It  merely  loses  its  impressibility  as  regards  one  irritant;  whilst  it 
may  be  equally  susceptible  of  irritation  from  every  other  irritant 
of  the  class. 

According  to  this  general  effect  of  habit,  it  would  follow,  that 
the  second  dose  of  a  cathartic  ought  to  be  larger  than  the  first, 
provided  it  be  administered  within  such  a  period,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  first  dose  continues  to  be  felt;  and  it  is  the  usual 
practice  with  the  physician  to  direct  the  after  dose  to  be  larger; 
but  there  are  some  cathartics,  which  appear  to  diffier  in  their 
action  upon  the  mucous  surface  so  as  to  render  it  more  impressi- 
ble,— many  of  the  salines,  for  example.  This  effect  has  long 
been  ascribed  to  the  Cheltenham  water.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  the  constitution,  so  far  from  becoming  reconciled  to  lead 
by  habit,  is  rendered  more  and  more  sensible  to  its  irritation. 
Emetics  also  frequently  act  more  powerfully  by  repetition.  Dr. 
Cullen  affirms,  that  he  knew  a  person  so  accustomed  to  excite 
vomiting  on  himself,  that  the  one-twentieth  part  of  a  grain  of  the 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  con- 
vulsive action  of  the  parts  concerned  in  vomiting.  This  differ- 
ence as  to  the  effects  of  agents  by  repetition  we  observe  in 
disease.  In  certain  cases,  after  the  system  has  been  once  mor- 
bidly impressed,  it  is  ever  afterwards  unsusceptible  of  the  same 
mischief;  in  others,  it  is  less  susceptible;  whilst  in  others  again, 
it  is  rendered  unusually  impressible.  The  last  effect  is  signally 
observable  in  the  case  of  miasmata — those  at  least  which  give 
rise  to  intermittent  fever.  A  person,  who  has  once  suffered  under 
a  pernicious,  or  severe,  or  even  ordinary  intermittent,  requires  a 
less  dose  of  the  malaria  to  reproduce  the  disease,  than  was  re- 
quired to  occasion  the  first  attack;  and,  at  times,  the  nervous 
system  becomes  so  impressible^  that  a  chill  is  experienced  when- 
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ever  the  individual  enters  upon  a  soil  which  is  exhaling  the 
miasm.  Persons  so  extraordinarily  impressible  have,  indeed,  been 
used  to  indicate  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  malarious  ex- 
halations in  given  localities.  In  the  seventy-second  number  of 
the  < Edinburgh  Review,'  a  writer  pronounces  several  districts 
surrounding  St.  James*  Park,  in  London,  to  be  unhealthy,  owing 
to  such  exhalations,  as  tested  in  ilie  mode  just  mentioned; — an 
oflScer  who  had  suffered  at  Walclieren  beiiig  the  miasmometer! 
It  may  be  laid  down  then,  as  a  ^^eneral  niEe,  that  remedies  lose 
their  effect  by  habit;  and  this  is  ofieii  strikingly  the  case  with 
tonics;  yet  if  another  tonic  be  substituted  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
the  former  be  afterwards  resumed,  it  will  produce  all  its  previous 
effects.  Although,  however,  this  is  the  general  rule,  it  admits  of 
numerous  exceptions. 


§.  CLIMATE. 

The  capability  of  existing  in  all  climates  is  one  of  the  attributes 
of  humanity.  Man  is  however  considerably  modified  in  his 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  by  situation.  The  temperate 
zone  appears  to  be  best  adapted  for  his  full  development;  and  it 
is  there,  that  the  greatest  ornaments  of  mankind  have  existed, 
and  that  science  and  art  have  flourished  in  exuberance;  whilst  in 
the  torrid  regions,  the  sensibility  is  over-excited;  physical  and 
moral  energy  is  obtunded;  and  the  native  of  the  temperate  zone, 
who  has  entered  them  full  of  life  and  buoyancy,  has  quitted 
them,  after  a  few  years'  residence,  listless,  and  shorn  of  his 
proudest  characteristics.  (See  the  author's  Elements  of  Hy- 
giine,  p.  51,  Philad.  1835.)  The  frigid  zone,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  equally  unfavourable  to  mental,  and  corporeal  develop- 
ment; the  sensibility  being  blunted  by  the  rigors  of  the  climate. 
But  the  effect  of  locality  is  perhaps  most  signally  exemplified  in 
the  crSfm  and  goitreux  of  the  Valais,  and  of  situations  at  the 
base  of  lofty  mountains  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe;  as  well 
as  in  the  inhabitants  of  our  low  countries,  who  are  constantly 
exposed  to  malarious  exhalations,  and  bear  the  sallow  imprint  on 
Iheir  countenances.  The  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  causation  of  endemic  disease  exhibit  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  locality  in  the  way  of  morbid  impressions;  and  the 
outward  conformation  of  the  natives  of  different  countries  is  an 
equal  exemplification  of  its  physiological  influence.  It  is  owing 
to  such  climatic  modification,  that  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
the  Frenchman  from  the  Spaniard,  Italian  and  Portuguese, 
although  belonging  originally  to  the  same  great  Romanic  stem: 
as  well  as  to  discriminate  the  different  branches  of  the  Teutonic 
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race — the  German^  Dutch,  and  the  Scandinavian— from  each 
other. 

As  regards  the  disposition  to  disease  of  particular  organs, 
induced  by  climate,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  truth,  that 
hot  climates  dispose  to  bilious  complications.  The  heat  occa- 
sions erethism  in  the  whole  dermoid  system; — hence  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  cholera  morbus,  &c.,  dependent  upon  irritation  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines;  and  this 
irritation,  being  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  along  the 
biliary  duct  to  the  liver,  that  organ  is  excited,  sometimes  in- 
flamed, and  in  this  way  disease  of  the  liver  becomes  induced  by 
the  influence  of  heat.  The  mode  adopted  at  Strasburg  and 
Metz,  for  enlarging  the  liver  of  the  goose,  is  signally  elucidative 
of  this  subject.  {Elements  of  Hygiine^  p.  49.)  On  the  other 
hand,  in  cold  climates,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages;— the  irregularity  in 
the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpirations  giving  occasion  to 
local  excitement  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
not  always  restricted  to  that  texture,  but  in  favouring  habits  may 
extend  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  develope  pulmonary 
consumption.  Hence,  the  efiects  of  change  of  climate — especi- 
ally the  removal  from  a  temperate  to  a  torrid  region,  or  con- 
versely— become  an  interesting  topic  of  inquiry  to  the  physician 
in  a  hygienical  as  well  as  therapeutical  point  of  view.  The  author 
has  elsewhere  shown,  that  owing  to  the  great  nervous  suscepti- 
bility induced  by  the  heat  of  torrid  climes,  such  climes  are  unfit 
for  those  that  are  predisposed  to  mania,  and  to  head  affections  in 
general;  whilst  they  are,  caeteris  paribus^  the  best  that  could 
be  selected  for  such  as  are  predisposed  to  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, although  most  fatal  to  the  same  class  of  patients  when  the 
consumption  has  become  confirmed. 

The  circumstances,  that  modify  the  physiological  and  patho- 
logical condition  of  man,  necessarily  modify,  also,  the  mode  of 
fulfilling  therapeutical  indications  which  might  seem  to  be  ob- 
vious. The  well-instructed  physician  readily  detects  those  difiisr- 
ences,  otherwise  it  would  be  necessary,  that  every  student  should 
receive  his  education  in  the  country  where  he  has  to  practise  his 
profession.  The  practitioners,  who  are  destined  to  exercise  their 
calling  in  British  India,  receive  their  education  in  the  mother 
country,  whilst  Philadelphia  sends  her  alumni  to  practise  in 
Maine,  in  Louisiana,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  globe  to 
which  the  interests  of  the  nation,  or  the  thirst  of  gain  leads  the 
hardy  and  venturous  citizen.  The  principles  of  the  science  are 
alike  everywhere,  and  but  slight  observation  is  requisite  to  guide 
the  properly  instructed  mind  to  the  appreciation  of  climatic  diffier- 
ences  of  every  kind. 
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Climate  has  some  influence,  but  not  a  great  deal,  in  modifying 
the  action  of  remedies.  Dr.  Harrison  found,  that  narcotics  pro- 
duced more  effect  in  Naples,  than  in  England.  He  instances  the 
extract  of  hyoscyamus,  which,  in  doses  of  three  grains,  three  times 
a  day,  at  Naples,  produced  temporary  amaurosis,  or  nervous 
blindness,  that  disappeared  and  recurred  on  the  alternate  suspen- 
sion and  administration  of  the  medicine.  This  was  observed  in 
two  patients,  who  had  often  taken  similar  doses  of  the  same 
remedy,  in  England,  without  any  unpleasant  result — an  effect 
which  Dr.  Harrison  refers  to  the  increased  nervous  susceptibility 
or  impressibility,  induced  by  the  warmer  climate.  It  might  be 
imagined,  that  a  source  of  fallacy  existed  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  Italian  extract  being  more  powerful  than  the  English;  but  in 
answer  to  this  Dr.  Harrison  remarks,  that  the  medicine,  which 
he  administered  in  Italy,  was  procured  from  London.  Th6  same 
gentleman  found,  moreover,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  doses  of 
medicines,  as  ordered  in  England,  were  too  large  for  the  climate 
of  Italy.  The  rule  indeed  may  be  extended,  and  it  may  be  laid 
down,  that  remedies  act  more  powerfully,  or  produce  the  same 
effect  in  smaller  doses  in  hot  climat#s,  owing  to  the  greater  ner- 
vous susceptibility  of  the  residents  in  such  climates.  Still,  to  this 
there  are  numerous  exceptions.  In  referring  to  the  subject.  Dr. 
Thomson  remarks,  that  <Mt  does  not  always  follow,  that  the 
doses  of  medicines  require  to  be  reduced  in  warm  climates;  on 
the  contrary,  in  India,  a  scruple  of  calomel  and  a  grain  of  opium 
are  frequently  administered,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals,  after 
depletion  in  dysentery;"  and  he  adds, — what  must  amuse  the 
residents  of  many  of  the  malarious  districts  of  this  country,  and 
especially  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, — that  "but  few  physi- 
cians would  venture  to  prescribe  this  active  remedy,  in  such  large 
doses  in  this  climate," — in  other  words,  in  temperate  climates. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  action  of  calomel  is  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  French  speak  with  horror  of  the  doses  administered 
by  the  English;  and  in  some  parts  of  this  country  they  are 
equally  surprised  at  the  small,  doses  in  which  it  is  employed  in 
England.  The  author  well  recollects  the  tone  in  which  a  distin- 
guished French  army  physician  spoke  of  the  hardihood  of  the 
English  physicians  in  prescribing  three  grain  doses  of  calomel; 
yet  there  are  practitioners  in  this  country,  who  give  it  in  the  dose 
of  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains,  and  even  more. 
These  immense  doses  do  not  produce  an  increased  purgative 
effect  in  a  ratio  with  the  dose.  On  the  contrary,  two  or  three  grains 
may  be  actively  cathartic,  whilst  twenty  may  not  produce  more 
or  as  much  effect.  After  bleeding,  especially,  absorption  is  active; 
the  calomel  speedily  attains  the  circulation,  and  is  given  off  by 
the  cutaneous  exhalents,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  effect  produced 
upon  a  gold  watch  worn  by  the  patient    Such  appears  to  be  the 
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eflfect  of  a  very  large  dose,  even  when  blood-letting  has  not  been 
premised,  whilst  a  small  dose  irritates — without  there  being  the 
stimulus  of  quantity  to  induce  its  absorption— and  has  a  cathartic 
agency.  In  this  way,  a  large  dose  of  calomel  may  defeat  the 
object  of  the  prescriber  if  he  wishes  to  produce  catharsis,  and  by 
undergoing  absorption  and  coming  in  contact  with  every  organ, 
it  may  excite  a  new  action  in  the  whole  secretory  system;  and 
even  if  we  admit,  that  when  given  in  tmusual  quantity,  it  is  alto- 
gether harmless,  the  superfluous  amount  must  be  a  waste  of  the 
article. 

In  all  the  cases,  in  which  such  large  doses  of  calomel  are  admi- 
nistered, the  practitioner  is  led  to  persuade  himself,  that  the  climate 
requires  them.  But  this  argument  is  often  fallacious,  and  it  may 
be  employed  to  bolster  up  any  plan,  that  has  received  the  appro- 
bation of  a  part  or  of  most  of  the  profession,  too  often,  perhaps, 
without  sufficient  examination.  It  has  been  a  common  opinion, 
that  in  our  ordinary  bilious  fevers,  copious  blood-letting,  and  the 
most  active  and  irritating  cathartics  are  imperiously  demanded; 
and  the  practice  founded  upon  this  belief  was  at  one  time  uni- 
versal; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  no  other  was  adopted  exten- 
sively until  of  late  years;  but  since  a  greater  degree  of  altentioa 
has  been  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  thes^ 
affections,  and  a  better  philosophy  has  suggested,  that  whilst  we 
are  keeping  the  different  external  sensitive  surfaces  free  from  all 
irritation,  we  ought  not  to  be  perpetually  irritating  the  internal 
dermoid  prolongation,  practitioners  have  been  induced  to  abandon 
the  constant  use  of  irritating  cathartics;  to  keep  the  digestive 
canal  free  by  the  use  of  mild  cathartics,  which  remove  the  morbid 
secretions  as  they  are  formed;  and,  by  the  proper  use  of  sedatives 
— of  which  blood-letting  is  almost  the  only  one— -ajid  of  refrige- 
rants, to  reduce  the  inflammatory  excitement.  By  such  a  plan 
— and  experience  can  equally  be  adduced  in  its  support — the 
ordinary  bilious  fevers  of  our  country  will  be  found  to  yield  more 
satisfactorily,  than  under  the  mixed  sedative  and  irritating  treat- 
ment, which  was  formerly  universal,  and  still  prevails  too  exten- 
sively. It  is  obvious,  too,  that  where  one  system  of  medication 
is  exclusively  employed,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  deductions 
from  comparison,  and  we  are  not  justified  in  affirming,  that 
climate  requires  one  svstem  more  than  another  until  an  equal 
trial  has  been  made  of  ooth. 

The  therapeutist  has  opportunities  for  witnessing  the  modify- 
ing influence  of  climate,  when  individuals  pass  from  a  torrid  to 
a  temperate  or  frigid  region,  and  conversely.  If  the  removal  has 
been  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate,  the  impressibility  is  diminished, 
and  larger  doses  of  medicines  are  necessary  to  produce  the  wonted 
effect;  if  from  a  cold  to  a  hot,  the  impressibility  is  augmented; 
smaller  doses  are  necessary;  and,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  less 
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powerful  excitants  produce  fever;  and  stimulating  drinks  have  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  **  With  respect  to  inuring  foreigners  to  a 
country/'  says  a  modern  writer  on  Therapeutics,  {BSgin.)  "we 
are  to  preserve  their  organs  against  the  impression  of  the  climate, 
whose  influence  has  been  studiously  examined.  Thus,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  south,  when  transplanted  into  cold  and  damp  cli- 
mates, should  keep  their  bodies  warmly  clothed,  to  preserve 
themselves  from  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  to  which  they  be- 
come much  exposed;  they  are  to  assume  gradually  the  use  of 
warm  and  somewhat  stimulating  drinks.  A  substantial  diet,  con- 
sisting of  animal  food,  with  the  moderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
are  the  precepts  to  be  observed  in  passing  from  a  warm  to  a 
colder  climate.  Complete  sobriety,  and  the  use  of  vegetable  food, 
"hrejOn  the  contrary,  necessary  for  those  who  pass  from  a  northern 
to  a  southern  latitude.  In  marshy  places,  abounding  in  simple  or 
pernicious  intermittents: — in  those  climates,  that  are  devastated 
by  plague,  yellow  fever,  cholera  morbus,  or  dysentery,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shun  the  action  of  the  deleterious  miasmata,  to  approach 
only  by  degrees  the/ot/ers  of  infection,  to  avoid  intemperance  of 
all  kinds,  and  every  excess,  which,  by  increasing  their  suscepti- 
bility and  irritating  the  digestive  organs,  evidently  dispose  to 
endemic  diseases.'^  These  last  recommendations  are  equally  ap- 
plicable where  the  change  of  residence  has  been  from  a  warmer 
to  a  colder  region,  even  where  there  may  be  no  endemic  dis- 
ease. It  has  been  a  matter  of  repeated  observation,  that  the  habit, 
acquired  during  a  sojourn  of  some  duration  in  any  climate  re- 
mains for  some  time  after  a  removal  to  one  of  opposite  character. 
Dr.  Edwards  has  shown  this  as  regards  the  physiological  per- 
formance of  certain  functions,  and  it  has  been  long  noticed  patho- 
logically in  the  watering  and  other  places  of  Great  Britain — the 
resorts  of  the  heahhy  and  the  valetudinarian  from  British  India. 
Whatever  complaint  may  attack  the  stranger,  it  is  apt  to  assume 
the  intermittent  type,  the  foundation  of  which  has  been  impressed 
on  the  organism  by  previous  residence  in  a  hot  and  markedly 
malarious  region.  In  such  cases,  too,  the  predisposition  to  disease 
of  those  textures,  in  which  erethism  exists,  owing  to  great  atmo- 
spheric heat,  is  manifest.  It  is  in  individuals  thus  circumstanced, 
that  M.  B6gin  recommends  the  tolerably  free  use  of  spirituous 
liquors— a  measure,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful,  and  in  the 
author's  opinion,  more  likely  to  produce  irregularity  of  action, 
than  any  regimen  that  could  be  advised, — as  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  excitation  uniformly;  depression  must  therefore  suc- 
ceed to  the  stimulation,  and  the  former  in  a  degree  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  the  latter.  In  such  a  condition  morbific  agents 
must  necessarily  impress  the  economy  more  powerfully  than  if  all 
had  been  regularity  in  place  of  disorder. 

What  has  been  said  of  climate,  as  respects  temperature,  applies 
VOL.  I.— 6   • 
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also  to  seasons.  During  the  summer,  the  tendency  of  diseased 
excitement  is  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
during  the  winter,  to  that  of  the  lungs.  The  summer  season  is 
extremely  fatal  to  infants  in  our  cities,  owing  to  a  disease  which 
consists  essentially  in  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
tube,  and  is  produced  apparently  by  the  combined  action  of  heat 
and  deteriorated  air.  The  former  alone  appears  to  be  insufficient 
to  account  for  its  prevalence,  as  it  is  rare  in  country  situations, 
where  an  equal  elevation  of  temperature  may  prevail;  and  one  of 
the  most  certain  modes  of  prevention  is  to  remove  the  infant  from 
the  town  to  the  country.  Dr.  Rush  affirms,  that  in  the  whole  of 
his  extensive  practice  he  knew  of  but  one  case  of  a  child  being 
attacked  with  cholera  infantum,  where  removal  to  the  country 
had  been  adopted  as  a  prophylactic.  (See  the  author's  Elementt 
qfHygilrUy  p.  166.) 


6.  lERfAL  AFFECTION!. 

We  have  numerous  opportunities  for  observing  the  powerful 
effects,  induced  by  the  affective  faculties  on  the  different  functions 
when  in  a  state  of  health.  All  these  are  caused  by  sympathetic 
association  with  the  brain;  the  organ  secondarily  affected  being 
in  a  state  of  excitation  or  depression  according  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  emotion.  Of  the  therapeutical  influence  of  dif- 
ferent emotions,  the  author  will  have  to  treat  hereafter;  some  of 
them  being  important  agents  in  the  removal  of  different  forms  of 
disease.  The  effects  of  one  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  when 
inordinately  exerted,  on  the  bodily  functions,  are  signal;  and  to 
these  must  be  ascribed  cures,  that  are  said  to  have  been  effected 
by  modes  of  management — often  of  the  most  revolting  character 
— from  time  to  time  in  vogue.  In  nervous,  delicate,  and  imagina- 
tive  persons,  pains  can  be  felt  anywhere:  sometimes,  too,  disease 
is  developed  in  this  manner;  and,  at  others,  feelings  as  distressing 
as  if  they  resulted  from  actual  disease. 

It  is  through  the  imagination  and  its  influence  on  the  body, 
that  we  must  explain  the  effects  of  credulity  and  superstition,  so 
long  employed  as  therapeutical  agencies.  At  one  period  in  the 
history  of  medical  science,  the  materia  medica  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  the  machinery  of  magic.  Some,  indeed,  as  Pliny, 
affirm,  that  magic  was  wholly  derived  from  medicine;  but  with- 
out inquiring  into  their  precise  order  of  precedence,  it  is  certain, 
that  there  was  a  close  affinity  between  them.  The  word  Anana-^ 
ziptay  scrawled  on  parchment,  was  said  to  cool  fever.  Mraca-- 
dabray  supposed  by  Selden  to  be  the  name  of  a  Syrian  idol, 
figured  on  an  amulet,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  was  supposed 
to  possess  the  power  of  curing  ague,  and  of  preventing  many 
diseases,  especially  when  uttered  in  a  certain  form^  and  a  certain 
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number  of  times.  An  hexameter  from  the  <  Iliad'  allayed  the 
agony  of  gout,  and  rheumatism  yielded  to  a  verse  of  the  <  La- 
mentations.' In  all  these  cases,  the  effects  upon  the  physical 
ailment  may  have  been  produced  through  the  action  of  the  mind 
on  the  body,  of  which  we  have  so  many  marked  examples,  and 
to  some  of  which  reference  will  be  made  presently;  but,  in  other 
cases,  the  incantation  was  used,  where  such  agency  could  scarcely 
be  presumed.  Cato,  the  Censor,  for  example,  pretended  to  be 
able  to  reduce  luxations,  after  the  manner  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Pythagoreans,  by  barbarous  expressions,  and  by  magical  songs; — 
such  as  *fnotas  vaeta  daries  dardaries  astatutaries/  or  ^huat 
kaut  hxiat  ista  pista  sisia,  domiabo  damnaustra  et  luxato.* 
Homer,  too,  affirms,  that  the  bleeding  of  the  wounded  Ulysses 
was  stopped  by  a  charm,  and  the  notion  has  passed  down  to  the 
present  enlightened  age,  and  prevails  in  certain  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  <  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  and  is  noticed  frequently  in  the  popular  poetry  of 
the  last  century  but  one.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  the  enchanter  employed  more  direct  appliances  to  the  injured 
part,  as  in  the  <cure  by  sympathy,'— to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,— and  that  he  had  not  therefore  implicit  con- 
fidence in  his  charms.  The  only  remnant  of  the  notion  of  charms, 
yet  retained  in  medical  language,  is  the  word  <  carminative,'  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  medicinal  substances,  employed  in  cases,  which 
were  usually  cured,  or  attempted  to  be  cured,  by  carmina  or  in- 
cantations in  verse,  or  to  such  as  operated  like  carmina  or  verse 
charms. 

It  is  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  years  since  the  doctrine 
of  curing  the  scrophula  or  king's  evil  by  the  royal  touchy  or  what 
Browne  affectedly  calls  ^denochirapsologia^  was  implicitly 
credited,  and  not  unfrequently  followed.  The  first  English  sove- 
reign, who  touched  for  this  affection,  was  Edward,  the  Confessor, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  last  that 
encouraged  it,  was  Queen  Anne,  who  died  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century.  One  of  the  very  last,  subjected  to  the 
degrading  mummery,  was  the  illustrious  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  a  celebrated  physician.  Sir  John  Floyer, 
was  carried  to  London  in  1712,  where  he  was  actually  touched 
by  Queen  Anne,  but  without  effect.  Much  of  the  success,  that 
often  followed  this  practice,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  mind  over  the  body;  but  Wiseman,  one  of  the  fathers  of  sur- 
gery, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  for  observation,  asserts,  that  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  royal  physicians,  and  serjeanl-surgeons 
was  to  select  such  patients,  afflicted  with  the  evil,  as  showed  a 
tendency  towards  recovery,  rejecting  all  others;  and  as  full  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  the  effects  of  the  royal  touch,  the  disease 
was  fortsnately  left  to  iuelf,  and  not  officiously  interfered  with. 
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(For  some  well  written  remarks  on  this  and  other  strange  fallaoies, 
see  two  lectures  entitled  ^^ Homoeopathy  and  its  kindred  delu- 
aionSf  &c''  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D.  Boston,  1842.) 

It  would  be  as  impossible,  as  unadvisable,  to  instance  the  va- 
rious shapes,  which  superstition,  applied  to  medicine,  has  as- 
sumed; and  the  hold,  which,  it  has  taken  on  the  minds  of  many, 
whose  station  in  society,  and  whose  general  attainments,  it  might 
have  been  presumed,  would  have  steeled  them  against  ithe  intru- 
sion of  such  beliefs.  The  science  of  medicine,  h^^  suffered  largely 
from  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  those  who  profess  it,  and 
nothing  can  exhibit  this  more  strikingly  than  the  repulsive,  and 
ridiculous  agents,  which  have  been  had  recourse  to  as  a  part  of 
the  materia  medica;  some  of  which  were  introduced  or  recom- 
mended by  individuals,  distinguished,  ih  their  day,  for  superior 
intelligence.  Thus,  Bacon  believed  in  the  virtue  of  charms,  and 
amulets;  and  Boyle  thought  the  thigh  bone  of  an  executed  crimi- 
nal a  powerful  remedy  in  dysentery.  Celsus  advises  the  warm 
blood  of  a  recently  slain  gladiator,  or  a  certain  portion  of  human 
or  horse  flesh,  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy;  and  remedies  of  this  de- 
scription are  said  to  have  been  actually  exhibited,  with  success^ 
for  the  cure  of  epileptics,  in  the  poor-house  at  Haerlem,by  Abra- 
ham Eaauw  Boerhaave,  nephew  to  the  celebrated  Hermann,  and 
professor  of  medicine  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  lived  so  recently  as 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Amongst  the  specifics  of  Alex- 
ander of  Tralles,  were-— the  liver  of  a  weasel  freed  from  bile, 
taken  for  three  successive  days,  fasting;  the  skull  of  an  ass,  and- 
the  ashes  of  clothes,  stained  with  the  blood  of  gladiators.  Pliny 
recommends  stones,  taken  from  the  craws  of  young  swallows,  in 
epilepsy.  Democritus  mentions,  that  some  diseases  are  best  cured 
hy  anointing  with  the  blood  of  strangers  and  malefactors,  and 
others  with  the  blood  of  our  friends  and  kinsfolk.  Miletus  cured 
aflfections  of  the  eyes  with  human  bile.  Artemon  treated  epilepsy 
with  dead  men's  skulls,  and  Antheus,  convulsions  with  human 
brains. 

It  may  be  said,  most  of  these  degrading  examples  of  credulous 
ignorance  are  taken  from  a  far  distant  age,  when  physical  science 
was  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  show,  that, 
at  a  much  later  period,  the  same  credulity  reigned  where  it  was 
least  to  be  expected;  and  even  now  the  pharmacopmias  of  certain 
countries,  eminent  amongst  nations  for  the  advanced  condition  of 
mind  in  many  of  its  aspects,  exhibit  evidences  of  the  like  degra- 
dation. Sir  Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne— who  was  physician 
to  James  the  First,  Charles  the  First,  and  Charles  the  Second,  of 
England,  and  who  was  the  most  distinguished  character  of  his 
day  for  learning,  and  as  a  practitioner— mentions,  among  his 
remedies,  the  balsam  of  bats  for  hypochondriasis;  remedies  taken 
from  certain  parts  of  adders;  sucking  whelps;  earth-worms; 
mummy  made  of  the  lungs  of  a  man  who  died  a  violent  death. 
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and  many  other  articles  equally  gross,  and  irrational.  Even  a 
century  after  this  period  of  defective  observation  and  experience, 
DO  great  advancement  bad  taken  place  towards  a  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  medicines  on  the  animal  economy.  The  doctrines 
of  pathology  were  experiencing  considerable  mutation;  anatomy, 
and  physiology  were  beginning  to  be  vigorously  cultivated;  many 
improvements  had  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  an  immensenumber  of  fresh  articles  had  been  added 
to  the  materia  medica,  of  which  comparatively  few,  however, 
have  been  since  retained;  yet  no  great  improvement  had  occurred 
in  the  discrimination  oi  false  from  true  facts,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
regards  the  medicinal  virtues  of  those  articles  which  act  insensibly 
on  the  frame,  and  which  have  been  commonly  denominated 
*  alteratives.' 

The  lists  of  the  materia  medica  of  this  country  and  of  Great 
Britain  are  free  from  those  offsprings  of  superstition  and  credu- 
lity, although  they  may  be  objectionable  for  the  multitude  of 
articles  admitted  into  them.  Time,  however,  and  improved  ob- 
servation and  experiment  will  rectify  this  evil,  until — fortunately 
for  the  student,  practitioner,  and  patient, — the  list  will  embrace 
those  agents  only,  whose  virtues  and  applications  are  understood. 
Valuable  time  is  frequently  lost  in  the  exhibition  of  a  remedy  of 
doubtful  efficacy.  <  Anceps  remedium  qnam  nullum,'  is,  indeed 
a  maxim  of  by  no  means  universal  application;  and  the  safety  of 
the  patient  is  often  endangered  by  the  credulity  of  the  physician. 
In  this  way,  the  use  of  amulets,  anodyne  necklaces,  camphor 
worn  round  the  neck,  &c.  is  objectionable.  Presuming  on  their 
prophylactic  or  remedial  powers,  the  wearer  is  apt  to  pass  rashly 
into  infected  situations,  when  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
cautious,  and,  if  attacked  with  disease,  postpones  the  employment 
of  efficacious  remedies  until  the  time  has  gone  by  for  their  suc- 
cessful administration. 

Different  bezoard9,or  calculi  foqnd  in  the  stomachs  of  animals, 
and  at  one  time  generally  presumed  to  have  the  power  of  ward- 
ing off  contagious  diseases,  were  to  be  found  in  the  pharmacopcBias 
of  Amsterdam,  Brunswick,  Spain,  and  Wirtemberg.  A  distilled 
water  of  young  swallows — officinally  called  •^qua  hirundinum 
cum  cflftf/{?r€o— existed  in  the  pharmacopoBia  of  Manheim,  as  an 
anti-hysteric  and  anti-epileptic; — the  oniscus  or  woodlouse  in 
roost  of  the  European  pharmacopoeias,  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy, 
and  asthma; — the  powder  of  the  dried  frog,  Bu/o  exsiccatusy 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  Spain,  and  Wirtemberg,  as  an  anti- 
hydropic;  the  powder  of  the  human  skull  in  the  same  pharma- 
copoeias, as  an  anti-epileptic;  the  dried  liver  of  the  mad  aog,  and 
that  of  the  wolf,  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  Wirtemberg,  as  an  anti- 
hydrophobic;  the  Egyptian  mummy  in  those  of  Spain  and  Wir- 
temberg, with  the  hoof  of  the  stag,  formerly  regarded  as  a  specific 

5* 
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ill  epilepsy;  besides  many  other  articles  equally  absurd.  Their 
retention  is  unfavourable  to  the  scientific  observation  and  indue* 
tion  of  the  people  into  whose  pharmacopoeias  they  are  received; 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  amidst  the  various  pharma- . 
copoBias  of  Grerman  origin,  that  of  Wirtemberg  should  be  so  far 
behind  in  rejecting  the  relics  of  ancient  ignorance.  (See  the 
Preface  to  the  Author's  New  Remediesy  3d  edit.  Philad.  1841.) 
A  useful  lesson  may,  however,  be  deduced  from  all  these  facts. 
Many  of  the  articles  are  calculated  to  produce  considerable  effect 
upon  the  imagination,  and  thus,  they  may  really  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Who,  for  ex- 
ample, could  be  told,  that  he  was  about  to  take  a  pill  made  of 
the  powder  of  the  human  skull,  or  of  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
without  considerable  emotion?  Accordingly,  it  will  be  found, 
that  most  of  these  di^usting  agents,  as  well  as  of  the  various 
nauseous  remedies,  yet  retained  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  assafos- 
tida,  castor,  skunk-cabbage,  &c., — are  administered  to  the  nerv- 
ous, and  the  hysterical,  as  well  as  in  the  various  affections  that 
occur  in  paroxysms,  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  thus  detract  from  the  nervous  irritation 
already  existent.  In  this  way,  we  account  for  the  action  of 
many  antispasmodics,  anti-epileptics,  anti-hysterics,  febrifuges 
administered  for  arresting  intermittents,  &c.;  and  for  the  efficacy 
of  those  methods  of  acting  on  the  imagination, — animal  magnet- 
ism, Perkinism,  &c., — which  have  excited  the  most  extravagant 
enthusiasm,  most  of  which  have  now  died  away,  leaving  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  their  having  been;  bnt  may  be  resuscitated  under 
some  other  form,  unless  the  experience  of  the  past— by  which, 
however,  mankind  are  slow  to  profit— and  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
intellectual  and  moral  light  should  be  sufficient  to  choke  them  at 
their  resurrection. 

Perkinism,  one  of  the  most  arrant  delusions  in  the  whole  history 
of  credulity,  is  the  product  of  our  own  soil.  Its  proposer— Elisha 
Perkins,  of  Connecticut— is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of 
strict  honour  and  integrity;  but  manifestly  of  an  ardent  imagina- 
tion, and  unbounded  credulity.  Impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
metallic  substances  might  exert  some  agency  on  the  muscles,  and 
nerves  of  animals,  and  be  inservient  to  useful  purposes,  as  exter- 
nal agents,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  he  professed  to  institute 
various  experiments,  until  he  ultimately  fancied  he  had  discovered 
a  composition,  which  would  serve  his  purpose,  and  of  which  he 
formed  his  <  metallic  tractors.'  These  consisted  of  two  instru- 
ments,— one  having  the  appearance  of  steel,  the  other  of  brass. 
They  were  about  three  inches  long,  and  pointed  atone  extremity; 
and  the  mode  of  their  application  was  to  draw  the  points  over 
the  affected  parts  in  a  downward  direction  for  about  twenty 
minutes  each  time.  The  effects  seemed  to  be  miraculous.  The 
whole  class  of  diseases  on  which  the  imagination  is  known  to 
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ex6rt4ts  efficacy , — and  it  will  be  seen  afterwards,  that  it  is  most 
extensive, — rheumatism,   local  pains  of  yarious  kinds,  and  in 
various  parts,  paroxysms  of  intermittents,  &c.,  yielded  as  if  by 
magic.     The  operation  was  termed  Ferkinism  by  the  faculty  of 
Copenhagen,  in  honour  of  the  inventor;  and  institutions  were 
formed  in  Great  Britain,  which  were  regarded  for  a  time — that  is, 
during  the  existence  of  the  delusion — as  sources  for  the  dispensa- 
tion of  health  to  suffering  thousands.    The  following  is  from  the 
report  of  the  ^Perkinistic  Committee'  of  London  on  the  establish- 
ment of  their  institution!    <<Mr.  Perkins,''  (the  son  of  the  pro- 
poser) ^bas  annually  laid  before  the  public  a  large  collection  of 
new  cases,  communicated  to  him  for  that  purpose,  by  disinte- 
rested and  intelligent  characters,  from  almost  every  quarter  of 
Great  Britain.    In  regard  to  the  competency  of  these  vouchers, 
it  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  state,  that,  amongst  others,  whose 
names  have  been  attached  to  their  communications,  are  eight 
professor^  in  four  different  universities;  twentyrone  regular  physi* 
cians,  nineteen  surgeons,  thirty  clergymen,  twelve  of  whom  are 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  numerous  other  characters  of  equal 
respectability.    The  cases  published  by  these  gentlemen  in  March 
last,  the  date  of  Mr.  Perkins's  last  publication,  amount  to  about 
Jive  thousand.    Supposing  that  not  more  than  one -cure  in  three 
hundred,  which  the  tractors  have  performed,  has  been  published 
— and  the  proportion  is  probably  much  greater — it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  number  to  March  last  will  have  exceeded  one  million 
five  hundred  ihowtand,^^    With  such  apparently  overwhelming 
testimony  in  its  favour,  can  we  be  much  surprised,  that  sufficient 
enthusiasm  should  have  been  excited  amongst  the  credulous,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Perkinistic  Institution?     A  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose;  the  undertaking  was  unanimously  resolved 
upon,  and  a  subscription  opened  to  carry  the  proposed  charity 
into  effect    The  list  was  soon  honoured  by  above  a  hundred 
subscribers,  several  with  a  donation  of  ten  guineas,  and  only  one 
or  two  subscribing  annually  less  than  one  guinea.     Lord  Rivers 
was  elected  President  of  the  Society;  and  eleven  other  persons  of 
distinction,  among  whom  was  Governor  Franklin,  son  of  the 
illustrious  Doctor,  composed  the  list  of  Vice-presidents.     On  the 
25th  of  July,  1803,  a  large  house  was  opened  in  Frith  street, 
Soho  square,  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and  in  which  the  medi- 
cal attendant,  matron,  and  servants  constantly  resided.    The 
objects  of  this  establishment— as  stated  by  the  society  in  their 
publication  on  the  subject — appeared  to  be  philanthropic,  and 
were  as  follows: — First.  To  afford  relief  to  the  disorders  of  the 
afflicted  and  industrious  poor  of  the  metropolis,  if  the  remedy 
should  be  found  capable  of  that  desirable  purpose:  aq^ — Secondly. 
To  submit  the  long  controverted  question  on  the  merits  of  the 
metallic  tractors  to  the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny,  the  ordeal  of 
experiment  by  disinterested  persons,  and  thereby  enable  the  public 
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to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  just  pretensions  of  Perkinism:'' 
— and  it  was  farther  proposed,  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
that  the  British  Parliament  should  investigate  the  merits  of  Per- 
kinism,  *'  and  if  convinced  of  its  utility,  honour  it  with  similar 
patronage  to  other  modern  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind/' Yet,  humiliating  reflection!  In  a  very  brief  space  of 
time,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  institutions  died  away;  and  no  one, 
at  the  present  day,  believes  that  the  effect  was  anything  more 
than  an  additional  case,  showing  the  success,  that  must  ever 
follow,  for  a  time,  the  efforts  of  empiricism  and  pretension.  Whilst 
the  delusion  regarding  Perkinism  was  at  its  height.  Dr.  Haygarth 
determined  to  ascertain  how  far  the  effects  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  imagination.  He  accordingly  formed  pieces  of  wood  into  the 
shape  of  tractors,  and  with  much  assumed  pomp  and  ceremony 
applied  them  to  a  number  of  sick  persons,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  to  expect  something  extraordinary.  He  not 
only  employed  them  in  nervous  diseases,  but  in  all  kinds  of  cases; 
and  the  effects  were  found  to  be  astonishing.  Obstinate  pains  of 
the  limbs  were  suddenly  cured.  Joints,  that  had  been  long  im- 
movable, were  restored  to  motion,  and,  "in  short,"  says  Dr. 
Bostock,  "except  the  renewal  of  lost  parts,  or  the  change  of 
mechanical  structure,  nothing  seemed  beyond  their  power  to 
accomplish." 

Animal  magnetism,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  the  magnet, 
for  the  cure  of  disease,  is,  at  the  present  day,  exerting  its  thera- 
peutical influence,  partly  through  the  same  agencies.  It  is  in 
such  cases  as  those  in  which  the  tractors  were  found  beneficial, 
that  they  succeed. 

All  these  facts  lead  us  back  to  the  great  influence  exerted  by 
the  moral  on  the  physique.  Daily  experience  shows  how  satis- 
factorily a  case  of  disease  may  proceed,  if  the  faith  of  the  pa- 
tient be  implicitly  yielded  to  the  physician,  and  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  he  is  pursuing;  and  how  unhappily  everything  is  apt 
to  go  on,  when  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  author  has  already 
cited  a  case,  in  which  the  same  remedy  had  opposite  effects,  when 
prescribed  by  two  different  physicians — the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
tient being  reposed  in  the  one,  and  not  in  the  other.  It  is  equally 
important,  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  medicine,  that  the 
confidence  of  the  patient  should  be  reposed  in  it,  otherwise  dis- 
appointment is  apt  to  ensue;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  imagination 
or  faith  may  render  inert  medicines  efficacious,  and  may  even 
cause  a  medicine  to  have  effects  the  very  opposite  to  those  which 
it  usually  exerts.  The  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh, 
was  in  the  habit  of  relating  an  anecdote  in  his  lectures,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  last-mentioned  effect.  A  student,  who  was  labour- 
ing under  fever,  and  who  was  under  the  care  of  the  doctor, 
required  the  administration  of  an  anodyne;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly informed  by  the  doctor^  that  he  would  order  one  for  himi 
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to  be  taken  at  bed-time.  The  patient,  however^  thought  he  said 
cathartic.  The  next  morning,  when  the  doctor  called,  he  in- 
quired what  effect  the  anodyne  had  produced?  '^Anodyne!*'  re- 
plied the  young  man,  <<  I  understood  it  was  a  purgative,  and  a 
very  active  one  it  has  proved.  I  have  had  four  copious  stools, 
and  feel  much  relieved."  In  Paris's  life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
there  is  a  case  equally  instructive.  Dr.  Beddoes  having  inferred, 
that  the  inhalation  of  the  nitrous  oxide  must  be  a  specific  for  palsy, 
a  patient  was  selected  for  trial,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  young 
Davy.  Previous  to  administering  the  gas,  Davy  inserted  a  small 
thermometer  under  the  tongue  of  the  patient  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature. The  paralytic,  deeply  impressed  by  Dr.  Beddoes  with 
the  certainty  of  the  success  af  the  remedy,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  no  sooner  felt  the  thermometer  in  the  mouth  than  he  de« 
clared  he  felt  better.  Nothing  more  wsis  done,  and  the  sick  man 
was  requested  to  return  op  the  following  day.  The  same  cere- 
mony was  repeated  with  the  same  result,  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight y  he  was  dismissed  curedj — no  remedy  of  any  kind, 
except  the  thermometer,  having  been  used! 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  then,  how  important  and  exten- 
sive may  be  the  influence  exerted  by  the  mind  over  the  body,  in 
^,  therapeutical  point  of  view,  and  that  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
inquire  into  the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  prepossessions  and  antipa- 
thies, of  patients.  It  will  often  happen,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
long  disease  a  desire  may  be  felt  for  particular  articles  of  diet, 
which  may  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  extremely  appropriate;  but, 
in  such  cases,  unless  manifest  evil  would  be  likely  to  result,  it  is 
better  to  humour  the  individual  slightly,  or  at  least  not  to  resist 
him  strongly:  for  it  occasionally  happens,  that  instinctive  desires 
or  appetites  are  felt,  which  may  not  only  be  indulged  in  modera- 
tion with  impunity,  but  with  obvious  benefit  The  refrigerant 
regimen  was  at  one  time  carefully  avoided; — so  long  indeed  as 
the  doctrine  of  concoction  of  humours  persisted;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  the  practice  of  physic,  as  applied  to 
febrile  diseases,  is  the  free  adoption  of  the  cooling  system,  when- 
ever the  state  of  the  body  will  admit  of  it.  Instinct  here  led  the 
way,  and  experience  has  proved  the  correctness  of  its  monitions. 
The  efforts  of  the  practitioner,  in  a  case  of  simple  fever,  are,  in- 
deed,mainly  restricted  to  the  employment  of  the  refrigerant  class  of 
remedies  A  prejudice  is  still  found,  however,  against  the  use  of 
iced  water  in  fever  where  calomel  is  given.  The  feeling  exists 
strongly  in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  but  it 
is  rapidly  yielding,  and  ought  to  be  altogether  abolished.  Some 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  individuals  have  caught  cold,  or 
have  had  disagreeable  symptoms  supervening,  ^fter  cold  water 
has  followed  calomel;  but  they  have  been  cases  of  the  post  hoCy 
rather  than  of  the  propter  hoc.  The  author  has  been  for  years 
in  the  habit  of  allowing  the  use  of  iced  water  after  calomel  in 
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fearers,  and  has  never  had  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  disagree- 
able results  from  it. 


7.  FR0FE8SI0R8,  ARB  WAT  OF  LIFB. 

These  circumstances  exert  nauch  influence  not  only  on  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease,  but  on  the  indications  of  cure,  and  the  mode 
in  which  these  indications  have  to  be  fulfilled.  This  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  agency  of  those  physical  circumstances,  that 
affect  the  economy  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  diges- 
tive tube.  If  this  has  been  regularly,  and  for  a  long  period,  ex- 
cited beyond  its  healthy  action  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  potations, 
not  only  is  the  foundation  laid  for  diseases  in  other  organs,  but 
the  whole  frame  becomes  liable  to  unhealthy  inflammatory  ex- 
citement, on  the  application  of  causes,  which  would  have  been 
incapable  of  producing  the  same  results  on  the  individual  before 
his  system  had  been  thus  inordinately  excited.  The  draymen, 
porters,  coal-heavers  and  others  of  the  British  metropolis,  who 
drink  a  gallon  or  more  of  strong  porter  during  the  day,  and  daily, 
although  they  bear  the  appearance  of  rude  health,  are  liable  to 
erysipelatous  inflammation  after  the  slightest  external  injury; 
and,  when  attacked  by  severe  internal  disease,  do  not  bear  the 
abstraction  of  blood  like  those  of  sound  constitution  and  tem- 
perate habits. 

But,  independently  of  such  habits,  mode  of  life  has  a  manifest 
effect  upon  the  organism.  The  labourer,  who  is  exposed  to  every 
vicissitude,  is  less  susceptible  to  impressions,  and  consequently 
demands  larger  doses  of  medicines  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
than  he  who  is  brought  up  in  idleness  and  luxury.  The  effect  of 
such  habits  is  to  render  the  frame  extremely  impressible,  and 
hence  the  number  of  the  nervous  and  the  hysterical  is  infinitely 
greater  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  society.  In  this  country, 
we  have  not  the  difference  of  way  of  life  so  signally  exhibited  as 
in  Oriental  climes,  where  a  distinct  classification  exists  in  society. 
Amidst  the  revolutions,  that  occur  in  the  fate  of  families,  where 
the  law  of  primogeniture  does  not  hold,  there  is  not  much  oppor- 
tunity for  tracing  the  effects  of  labour  or  of  luxury  through  many 
generations;  but  in  Hindustan,  where  a  difference  of  castes  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  where  the  barriers  are  effec- 
tually closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  unprivileged, 
the  effect  is  clearly  shown.  The  artisans  are  above  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  they  exhibit  in  their  conformation,  as  well  as  in  their 
functions,  the  influence  of  a  greater  degree  of  refinement.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Polynesians,  where  a  like  division 
exists. 

It  is  in  the  investigation  of  disease  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
profession  or  calling  is  a  more  important  topic  of  inquiry,  than 
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in  Therapeutics.  In  order  to  appreciate  accurately,  in  many 
cases,  the  causes  and  seat  of  a  disease,  the  nature  of  the  daily 
occupation  must  be  known.  The  flax-dresser,  for  example,  the 
glass-cutter,  the  needle-pointer,  &c.,  are  liable  to  diseases  of  the 
chest,  owing  to  the  minute  particles,  given  off  in  their  operations, 
entering  the  lungs,  and  exciting  irritation  there,  so  as  to  produce 
many  and  fatal  pulmonary  maladies.  Lead,  again,  gives  rise  to 
a  series  of  symptoms,  which  have  been  called,  collectively,  Mead 
colic,'  or  colica  pictonum.  When  a  person,  consequently,  labour- 
ing under  those  symptoms,  presents  himself  to  the  pathologist, 
the  inquiry  suggests  itself,  whether  he  may  not  belong  to  one  of 
those  occupations  in  which  lead  is  used, — as  in  smelting  the 
metal,  manufacturing  sheet  lead,  or  white  lead,  plumbing,  glaz- 
ing, painting,  and  composing  in  printing  offices.  By  handling 
the  metal,  the  carbonate  of  lead  gets  upon  the  fingers,  and  is 
swallowed,  provided  due  cleanliness  be  not  adopted.  That  this 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  poison  of  lead  is  often  received  into  the 
system  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  at  an  extensive  smelting  esta- 
blishment in  Cornwall,  at  which  cases  of  colica  pictonum  were 
extremely  common,  the  disease  was  almost  abolished  after  an 
order  had  been  issued,  and  rigorously  enforced,  that  no  artisan 
should  be  permitted  to  partake  of  food  until  he  had  washed  his 
hands  carefully  with  the  assistance  of  a  nail-brush. 

These  inquiries  are  altogether  etiological,  and  they  afford  us 
examples  of  the  cessation  of  the  effect,  after  the  removal  of  the 
cause.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact,  that  although 
this  may  often  follow,  in  ^n  immense  multitude  of  cases,  the  dis- 
eased action  may  still  persist  after  the  removal  of  the  cause.  In 
the  large  class  of  diseases,  that  are  symptomatic,  everything 
depends  upon  the  accurate  investigation  and  appreciation  of  the 
primary  lesion;  and  this  is  often  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  of 
pathological  inquiry.  <<The  greatest  attention  of  the  physician,'' 
says  B^in,  <^  is  often  required  to  enable  him  to  discover  the  real 
causes  of  the  disease  before  him.  A  few  months  ago  I  was 
called  to  a  woman  labouring  under  oppression  of  the  chest,  with 
a  dry  and  frequent  cough,  and  a  painful  sense  of  suffocation  re- 
curring at  intervals:  besides  these  symptoms,  there  was  constant 
headache  and  vertigo,  the  conjunctiva  was  injected;  and  the 
pnlse  was  full,  hard,  and  not  much  accelerated.  For  two  months, 
her  menses  had  disappeared,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  mental 
affection.  A  copious  bleeding,  warranted  by  her  vigor  and  youth, 
caused  a  subsidence  of  the  cerebral  symptoms;  the  menses  re- 
appeared; but  the  pectoral  symptoms  continued.  During  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  I  directed  my  treatment  against  what  I  considered 
to  be  irritation — either  sanguineous  or  nervous — of  the  bronchi, 
but  unsuccessfully.  At  last,  during  one  of  my  visits,  whilst  con- 
versing with  my  patient,  I  observed  her  executing  that  remark- 
able motion  which  accompanies  difficult  and  painful  deglutition* 
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On  my  inquiring  whether  she  often  had  to  execute  that  motion, 
she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  mouth:  a  slight  irritation  existed  about  the  pharynx  and  ton- 
sils; the  uvula  was  elongated,  filiform,  and  descended  along  the 
base  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  epiglottis.  The  true  cause  of  the 
disease  was  now  disclosed.  The  exuberant  appendage  of  the 
velum  palati  was  immediately  removed  in  the  usual  way,  and  all 
the  symptoms  disappeared.^' 

This  case  is  not  novel — although  M.  B6gm  seems  to  regard  it 
so.  It  has  long  been  admitted,  that  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
by  irritating  the  top  of  the  larynx,  may  develope  the  ordinary 
Bymptoms  of  phthisis,  in  such  as  are  predisposed  to  the  disease; 
and  it  can  readily  be  seen,  that  if  tubercles  already  exist  in  the 
lungs,  it  can  scarcely  fair  to  excite  them  to  suppuration.  M. 
B6gin,  however,  uses  the  case  cited  as  the  foundation  for  a  re- 
mark, that  "circumstances  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequent.  The 
^physiological  doctrine,'  in  unfolding  the  origin  and  nature  of  a 
▼ast  number  of  symptoms,  heretofore  considered  as  essential  affec- 
tions, has  diminished  the  catalogue  of  diseases,  and  rendered 
their  treatment  more  methodical  and  efficacious.*'  The  ^pliysio- 
logical  doctrine'  has  certainlv  not  been  without  its  good  fruits; 
but  the  case,  selected  by  M.  fefegin  to  prove  this,  is  not  fortunate. 
It  was  not  the  doctrine,  that  attracted  his  attention  to  the  uvula, 
bufr  the  symptoms,  and  they  would  equally  have  done  so,  had  no 
'physiological  doctrine'  ever  existed.  The  doctrine  has  been  as 
much  injured  by  injudicious  friends  as  by  open  enemies;  and  it 
is  partly  owing  to  want  of  discretion,  that  it  is  now  scarcely  spoken 
of,  except  as  a  matter  of  medical  history. 


8.  GAU8B8,  8BAT,  PBBIOD,  fcc,  OF  THB  DISBASB. 

Enough  has  been  said  respecting  the  modifications  of  the  indi- 
cations, and  the  mod6  of  fulfilling  them,  according  to  the  causes, 
and  seat  of  the  malady.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the 
period  of  the  disease  likewise  exerts  considerable  influence,  and 
is  occasionally  a  source  of  difficulty  to  the  therapeutist.  In  febrile 
diseases,  the  use  of  stimulants  has  been  almost  abandoned;  but 
cases  at  times  occur,  when  they  seem  to  be  indicated,  and  the 
practitioner  is  compelled  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  to  decide 
with  judgment,  in  his  appreciation,  whether  they  be  indicated 
or  the  contrary.  Dr.  Rush  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  period  in 
fevers,  when  blisters  might  be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage 
as  stimulants,  and  to  this  period  he  gave  the  name  <  blistering 
point.'  If  the  excitement  was  above  this  point,  blisters  were  im- 
proper; if  below,  the  contrary.  The  difficulty  would  manifestly 
be,  to  know  it.  It  is  not  fixed  with  therniometric  accuracy, 
and,  consequently,  the  idea  of  the  blistering  point  fell  to  the 
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groand  with  its  distinguished  proposer.  It  will  be  seen,  too, 
hereafter,  that  blisters  are  by  no  means  unobjectionable  agents  in 
the  very  cases,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Rush  as  requiring  the  adminis- 
tration of  excitants. 

In  inflammatory  affections,  the  period  of  the  disease  occasions 
modifications,  which  cannot  escape  the  observant  practitioner. 
Inflammation  is  apt  to  terminate  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  therapeutist  to  determine  whether  such  termina- 
tion— as  it  is  technically  called — has  supervened;  inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflamm.  tion  may  be  still  kept  up 
in  consequence  of  the  disordered  action  persisting,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  the  affected  tissues.  Pneumonia,  for  example, 
may  end  in  the  effusion  of  a  serous  fluid  into  the  lungs,  or  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura;  and  this  fluid  may  keep  up  irritation 
there.  The  excited  state  of  vessels,  too,  may  continue  in  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  though  not  to  the  same  extent;  and  a  very 
different  system  of  medication  may  be  advisable  from  that  which 
was  adopted  before  such  effusion  occurred;  or  at  least  the  same 
activity  of  management  may  be  altogether  inadmissible.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes,  which  have 
persisted  for  a  long  time — or,  in  other  words,  have  become 
chronic — excitant  applications  are  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
soothing,  which  were  adopted  in  the  earlier  stages  with  obvious 
advantage. 

Under  different  states  or  conditions  of  the  body,  remedies  are 
found  to  produce  the  most  various  effects.  During  the  existence 
of  spasm  in  any  portion  of  the  system,  opium  may  be  given  in 
immense  quantities  without  inducing  its  wonted  action.  The 
author  has  sat  ^y  the  bed-side  of  a  delicate  female,  labouring 
under  the  choltdlhus  means  of  Good — that  is,  under  gallstone 
in  its  progress  along  the  ductus  communis  choledochus — to  whom 
he  has  given  tincture  of  opium  by  the  tea-spoonful,  until  she 
took  upwards  of  an  ounce,  yet  without  any  stupor  following  its 
administration.  In  like  manner,  in  neuralgia,  extreme  doses  of 
narcotics  may  be  demanded,  as  well  as  in  mania  and  melan- 
cholia, delirium  tremens,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  &c. — diseases  in 
which  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  is  profoundly  affected, 
and  in  which  the  great  nervous  centre  can  be  impressed  with 
extreme  difficulty.  It  is  but  lately,  that  an  interesting  lady, 
labouring  under  puerperal  mania,  took  twelve  grains  of  solid 
opium  in  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours;  and  an  engineer  of  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  steamboats,  affected  with  a  severe  neuralgic 
attack  in  the  intestines,  took  fifteen  grains  in  the  same  time  with- 
out the  least  evidence  of  narcosis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point  In  every  case  of 
diseased  manifestation,  the  mode  of  treatment  has  to  be  modified 
by  the  intensity,  character,  and  period  of  the  affection,  whether 
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the  morbid  action  be  abore  the  omdian  ihie  or  below  it;  Of ,  in 
other  words,  whether  excitants  or  sedatiTes  appear  to  be  indicated 
from  the  first. 

To  sum  up. — It  has  been  shown,  that,  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant circimistances,  which  modify  the  indications  of  cure  in 
disease,  and  the  mode  of  fulfilling  those  indications,  are-^-age,  sex, 
original  conformation,  habit,  climate,  mental  afibotions,  profes- 
4Bions,  and  way  of  life,  as  well  as  the  causeis,  period,  and  seat  of 
the  disease;  and  that  all  these  bare  to  be  attended  to,  in  order, 
that  the  therapeutist  may  be  enabled  to  administer  his  medicinal 
agents  with  judgment  and  efficiency. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

OF   MEDICINES. 

A  MBDici!fB  DEFINED— General  action  of  medicines— Various  modes 
OF  action— 'Bt  simple,  direct  or  local  action«»By  indirect  or 
general  action — Through  the  nerves — Through  absorption- 
Through  REVULSION- Medicines  divisiblb  into  Excitants  and 
Sedatives — Classification  of  medicines— Barrier's  Classifica- 
Tf ON — ^A.  T.  Thomson's  Classifioation— Author's  Classification. 

A  Mmdicins,  im  the  enlargBd  sense,  is  any  agent  which  is 
administered  for  the  purpose  of  curing  or  allaying  morbid  action. 
This  definition  would  include  the  different  articles  of  diet  and  re- 
gimen, which  are  employed  medicinally;  and  if  we  were  to  go 
into  a  nicety  of  definition,  we  might  have  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  aliments,  medicines,  and  poisons>  but  this  is  un- 
necessary. The  term  is  well  understood  to  be  appropriated  to 
those  agents,  that  are  had  recourse  to  therapeutically;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  various  articles,  which  are  received  into  the  phar- 
macopoeias or  dispeosatori^,  or  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
action  upon  some  tissue  of  the  body,  ought  to  be  received  into 
them.  The  Greek  word  ^apfuucop  signified  both  poison  and  me- 
dicine; and  the  generality  of  nuedicines  are  capable  of  exerting  a 
deleterious  agency  if  administered  in  too  large  a  dose. 

Every  medicinal  agent — to  produce  its  effect — must  impress 
some  surface  of  the  body,  and  it  must  perhaps  be  capable  of  im- 
pressmg  the  surlGsice,  whether  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  state.  To 
this,  however,  some  plausible  objections  might  be  urged,— both 
directly,  and  from  analogy.  For  example,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  secretions  do  not  act  upon  the  parts  with  which  they  are  des- 
tined to  come  in  contact,  when  such  parts  are  in  a  state  of  health; 
but  if  they  become  diseased,  then  (he  same  secretions  may  excite 
Yiolent  irritation.  This  is  exemplified  in  ardor  urine,  an  appella- 
tion, which  indicates  a  symptom,  not  a  disease.  When  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  urethra  is  healthy,  the  urine  passes  over  it 
without  exciting  any  uneasy  sensation;  but  when  it  is  inflamed 
— as  in  blennorrhoea — the  healthy  fluid  excites  violent  irritation, 
and  such  a  sensation  of  heat  as  to  cause  the  mischief  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  urine;— hence  the  name  ardor  urinw — and  the  French 
name  chaudepisse. 
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An  acrid  condition  of  the  bile  has  often,  also,  been  adduced  as 
the  cause  of  diarrhoea.  A  better  pathology  teaches  us,  that  the 
primary  source  of  irritation  is  usually — universally  perhaps— in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  that  the  liver  is 
secondarily  implicated  i — the  vitiated  condition  of  the  bile  being 
very  rarely,  perhaps,  the  main  cause  of  bowel  affections. 

Again,  we  have  an  instance  in  which  the  same  remedy  has 
very  different  effects  according  to  the  varying  condition  of  the 
organ.  Most  of  the  believers  in  the  abortive  powers  of  the  Er- 
gota  or  ergot  of  rye  consider  it  devoid  of  action  upon  the  unim- 
pregnated  uterus:  many  of  them  think  it  is  capable  of  producing 
abortion,  and  all,  that  it  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  parturient 
efforts,  when  once  the  process  has  become  established.  These, 
and  other  facts,  might  induce  us  to  accord  with  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
and  Dr.  Paris,  that  medicines  are  frequently  but  relative  agents, 
producing  their  effects  in  reference  only  to  the  state  of  the  living 
frame;  and  there  is  truth  in  the  remark  of  Sir  Gilbert,  that  the 
virtues  of  medicines  cannot  be  fairly  essayed,  nor  beneficially  as- 
certained, by  trying  their  effects  on  sound  subjects,  because  that 
particular  morbid  condition  does  not  exist,  which  they  may  be 
exclusively  calculated  to  remove;  <<  thus,  in  certain  states  of  de- 
bility, tonics  may  excite  the  system  when  languid,  by  their  sym- 
pathetic influence  upon  iheprimse  vise;  while  in  a  robust  condition 
of  the  body,  the  effects  of  the  same  agents  may  be  wholly  inap- 
preciable.^^ As  a  general  rule,  however,  we  should  be  justified 
in  doubting  the  potent  medicinal  efficacy^  of  any  agent,  which 
produces  no  effect  whatever  on  the  healthy  body. 


1.  I0DU8  OPBBANDI  OF  IBDICINBS. 

The  modus  operandi  of  remedies  is  not  always  clear;  yet,  by 
•  careful  analysis,  we  can  generally  appreciate  it — in  the  main 
results  at  least — although  we  may  have  much  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending the  precise  mode  in  which  these  results  are  accom- 
plished. This  applies  especially  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
agency  takes  place  by  sympathetic  influence, — an  influence 
proverbially  obscure,  and  frequently  invoked  with  the  view  of 
covering  the  ignorance  of  the  observer;  as  vitality,  and  organic 
action  are,  at  times,  used  by  the  physiologist,  when  the  function 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  known  physical  facts  or  arguments. 

The  modes  in  which  the  agency  of  remedies  is  exerted  are 
chiefly  as  follows. 
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When  a  drug  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  may  merely  affect 
that  organ  by  simple  contact;  and  no  sensible  impression  may  be 
made  elsewhere.  This  is  the  simplest  mode  in  which  remedial 
agents  act;  and  we  have  examples  of  the  same  kind  in  the  appli- 
cation of  caustics  to  parts,  which  we  are  desirous  of  eroding  or 
destroying;  in  the  use  of  astringents  in  hasmatemesis,  and  in  cases 
of  hemorrhoids,  when  the  remedy  is  applied  so  as  to  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  affected  parts;  in  the  use  of  colluto- 
ries  for  sore  mouth;  of  external  agents  in  ordinary  local  inflam- 
mation; and  of  a  poultice  in  suppurative  inflammation. 

Inflammation,  according  to  its  degree,  affords  us  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  mode  in  which  disease  may  either  be  wholly  local, 
or  implicate  the  general  system;  and,  likewise,  of  the  way  in 
which  our  remedial  agents  may  affect  the  frame  locally  or  gene- 
rally. •  In  a  slight  case  of  inflammation,  we  have  the  morbid 
action  confined  altogether  to  the  capillaries  implicated.  The 
heart  and  larger  arteries  do  not  participate;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
practitioner  are  principally  directed  to  the  use  of  agents,  whose 
operation  may  be  confined  to  the  inflamed  part.  But  if  the  in* 
flammation  be  more  severe,  the  whole  circulatory  system  sympa- 
thizes, and  remedies  are  required,  which  will  act  both  on  that 
system  generally,  and  on  the  vessels  more  immediately  concerned. 
At  times,  however,  we  see  the  very  best  results  from  applications, 
which  are  directed  simply  to  the  inflamed  part;  and  as  the  increased 
action  becomes  soothed  in  the  part,  the  soothing  influence  is  pro- 
pagated to  the  rest  of  the  system,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
morbific  influence  was  in  the  first  instance.  In  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  thrown  into  the  eye,  will  often  allay  the  irritation 
almost  instantaneously,  and  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels 
communicating  with  the  over-dilated  capillaries  speedily  subsides; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  of  any  other  astringent,  be  dropped  into  the  diseased 
eye,  it  may  excite  intense  irritation  there,  and  the  vascular  appa- 
ratus of  the  part,  and  even  of  the  whole  system  may  be  thrown 
by  it  into  a  state  of  turmoiL  If  we  then  soothe  by  appropriate 
applications,  the  turmoil  ceases.  In  these  last  cases,  we  have 
examples,  not  only  of  the  purely  local  or  direct  action  of  medi- 
cines; but  also  of  the  extension  of  this  action  elsewhere; — consti- 
tuting the  next  mode  of  operation,  which  we  have  to  consider. 
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This  is  the  mode  commonly  adopted  in  the  administration  of 
remedies.  In  most  cases  of  internal  exhibition,  the  agent  most 
first  come  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  and,  through  this  organ— 
the  great^  centre  of  sympathies/  as  it  has  been  long  considered, 
and  designated — other  parts  become  impressed,  according  to  the 
elective  affinity  of  the  particular  article  for  some  tissue  or  organ 
rather  than  for  another.  It  is  owing  to  the  stomach  being  so 
intimately  associated  with  other  parts,  that  it  is  generally  chosen 
as  the  organ,  through  which  remedies  are  to  act.  If  the  fnnc* 
tions  of  the  stomach  be  disordered,  as  in  dyspepsia,  the. whole 
system  sympathizes}  there  is  not  an  organ  that  does  not  feel  the 
depressing  irradiations;  the  brain  and  nervous  system  may  be«- 
come  so  disordered  that  the  patient  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of' 
hallucinations;  and  hypochondriasis  thus  becomes  a  common 
concomitant  of  dyspepsia.  Nauseating  remedies,  again,  «exert 
their  e&ct,  through  the  stomach,  on  the  whole  system,  so  as  to 
be  most  valuable  agents  in  diseases  of  increased  action;  and,  in 
short,  as  the  different  parts  of  the  system  can  be  affected  by  inv-i 
pressions  conveyed  through  the  stomach, — so,  conversely,  no  irri- 
tation can  persist  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  any  organ, 
without  the  stomach  suffering;  hence  it  is,  that  it  has  been  de- 
signated the  centre  of  sympathies. 

The  manner,  in  which  this  indirect  effect  of  medicines  is  in- 
duced, is  as  follows. 


1.  7%rough  the  Mrpe$, 

Between  every  part  of  the  capillary  surfece  of  the  body  there 
is  the  greatest  sympathy  or  consent;  so  that  if  any  one  be  inor* 
dinately  and  irregularly  excited,  parts  at  a  distance  sympathize; 
and  this  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  as-  such  parts  are 
more  or  less  disposed  to  take  upon  them,  at  the  time,  a  similar 
derangement.  This  is  seen  when  the  feet  are  exposed  to  cold 
and  moisture;  derangement  takes  place  in  the  functions  of  the^ 
capillaries  of  the  feet,  and  this  derangement  is  reflected  to  every 
part  of  the  capillary  surface,  so  that  in  a  dozen  individuals  ex«> 
posed  to  this  cause  of  disease,  the  derangements  may  be  as  vari- 
ous in  their  seats  as  are  the  individuals  themselves;  owing  to  the  * 
greater  predisposition  of  some  particular  organ  to  assume  a ' 
morbid  action  m  one  rather  than  in  another.  Now,  that  which 
applies  to  the  external  capillary  surface  applies  equally  to  the 
internal  expansion  of  the  skin  forming  the  mucous  membranes, 
so  that  medicines,  received  into  the  stomach,  by  impressing  the 
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capillaries  of  that  oigan^  may  produce  STinpathetic  resnlts  od 
parts  at  a  distance^ 

That  medicioes  do  exert  their  influenoe  through  the  nerves — 
as  one  modus  operandi^^is  nnqoestionable.  Dupuy  divided 
the  pneumogastric  nerres  ia  a  horse,  and  then  introduced  two 
ounces  of  nux  vomica,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  into  the  stomach. 
No  unpleasant  consequeoees  followed;  whilst  another  horse — 
equal  in  size  and  strength  to  the  former— to  which  the  same 
quantity  of  the  poison  waa  administered,  died  in  a  few  hours  in 
violent  tetanic  convulsions.  It  is  probable,  that  the  reason,  why 
the  former  did  not  suffer,  was. the  division  of  the  nerves;  but  a 
doubtmight  be  raised,  with  much  plausibility  in  its  favour,  whether 
it  was  directfy  dependent  upon  this,  or  indireetlyj  owing  to  the 
function  of  absorption  having  been  destroyed  by  the  section. 
'Die  researches  of  modem  Toxicologists  have  indeed  furnished 
us  with  cases,  that  are  unequivocal;  one  of  which  is  sufficient  for 
oar  purpose.  If  strong  hjrdrooyanic  acid  be  applied  to  the  tongue 
of  an  animal,  it  dies  instantaneously; — so  rapidly,  indeed,  that 
there  is  not  time  enough  to  remove  it  from  the  lap  of  the  expeH* 
menler  before  life  has  ceased.  In  this  case,  it  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  for  the  poison  to  have  entered  the  blood-vessels,  and 
to  nave  passed,  with  the  current  of  the  circulation,  to  the  great 
vital  organ  on  which  iu  deleterious  agency  is  exerted.  In  many 
cases  of  poisoning,  death  is  doubtless  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  poison  on  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the  blood-ves- 
sel, as  where  the  poison  is  injected  into  the  veins,  and  destroys 
life  instantaneously. 

Several  of  our  medicinal  agents^  it  will  be  found,  act  by  prefer- 
ence on  the  nervous  system,  and  of  these  all  do  not  act  upon  it  in 
the  same  way.  Opium,  for  example,  affects  the  brain,  causing 
stupor;  strychnia,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  producing  tetanic 
convulsions;  and  prussic  acid  excites  coma  with  tetanus.  The 
precise  ground  of  these  difiiarences  is  inscrutable;  yet  that  they 
exist  cannot  be  denied.  There.is  a  manifest  affinity  between 
particular  remedial  agents,  and  particular  parts  of  the  frame;  and 
in  whatever  manner  these  agents  are  administered — whether  by 
'  the  stomach,  or  by  the  skin,  or  by  infusion  into  the  blood — they 
seek  out  the  organs  on  which  they  act  by  preference;  yet,  why 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  should  produce  vomiting,  when 
injected  into  the  venous  system,  and  rhubarb  purge — why  this 
elective  affinity  should  exist.-*is  unknown. 

We  can  likewise  affect  distant  parts  by  applying  our  remedial 
agents  to  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  author  has  already  referred 
to  the  eSect,  produced  on  the  capillary  system  elsewhere,  by  the 
irregular  action  induced  through  exposing  the  feet  to  cold  and 
moisture.  The  effect  of  ablution,  as  a  refrigerant  in  fever,  is  an- 
other example.  If  the  skin  be  steadily  hot  and  dry,  cold  or  tepkl 
water  may  be  applied  by  ablution  or  sponging,  so  as  to  greatly 
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diminish  the  morbid  heat;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  febrifuge  remedies  which  we  possess.  The  capillary 
system,  to  which  the  cold  or  tepid  fluid  is  applied,  has  its  action 
diminished,  and,  through  that  extensive  sympathy,  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  existing  between  every  part  of  the  capillary 
system,  the  sedative  influence  is  speedily  extended  to  the  rest  of 
the  frame.  It  is  to  the  external  capillary  surface,  that  most  of 
our  energetic  counter-irritants  or  revulsives  are  applied;  although 
we  shall  find,  that  various  local  stimulants,  administered  inter- 
nally, are  indebted,  for  much  of  their  efficacy,  to  the  derivation 
or  revulsion  they  excite.  It  obviously  would  be  a  matter  of 
moment,  if  we  could  discover  the  parts  that  more  particularly 
sympathize  with  each  other,  in  order  that  our  revulsives,  and 
other  agents  might  be  applied  with  full  eflect,  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  difliculiy,  demanding  a  degree  of  patient  investigation,  which 
but  few  possess. 

Dr.  Thomson  regards  the  organ  of  smelling  as  a  third  medium 
for  receiving  the  impression  of  medicinal  agents  on  the  nervous 
system:  the  eflect,  he  remarks,  <Ms  chiefly  produced  on  the 
first  and  the  fifth  pairs  of  nerves  distributed  over  the  schneiderian 
membrane,  lining  the  nostril,  the  adjoining  sinuses,  and  the  con- 
voluted bones,  so  beautifully  contrived  to  extend  this  surface  in 
a  limited  space;"  and  he  adds,  that  ^^many  substances,  which 
are  supposed  to  enter  the  system  by  pulmonary  absorption,  such 
as  the  fumes  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  ammonia,  afiect  the  habit 
solely  by  impressions  made  on  the  nerves  of  smelling."  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  he  quotes  numerous  experiments  by  Dr. 
Rousseau,  of  Philadelphia,  which  appeared  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion, that  by  simply  closing  the  nostrils,  either  by  compressing 
them  with  the  fingers,  or  by  filling  them  up,  the  fumes  of  ardent 
spirits,  or  of  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  or  an  infusion  of  opium 
might  be  inhaled  for  an  hour,  without  any  unpleasant  effect; 
whereas  if  the  precaution  were  omitted,  the  consequences  were 
found  to  be  most  distressing.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
mode  in  which  these  results  are  stated,  the  author  cannot  help 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  and,  of  necessity,  the 
deductions  founded  upon  them.  When  these  substances  are  in- 
haled, either  by  the  nose  or  the  mouth,  they  come  in  contact  with 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  In  the  nose,  it  is  true,  they 
impinge  also  upon  the  ramifications  of  the  first  pair  or  the  olfac- 
tories; but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  mouth,  they  meet  with 
branches  of  the  hypoglossal  and  glosso-pharyngeal.  It  is  admit- 
ted, that  more  effect  is  produced  on  the  nervous  system,  when 
they  are  passed  through  the  nose,  than  when  they  traverse  the 
mouth;  but  this  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  velocity 
with  which  they  are  made  to  enter  the  former  than  the  latter 
cavity,  so  that  the  nasal  nerves  are  more  powerfully  impressed 
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than  the  bnccaly  and— as  the  supporters  of  absorption  would  say 
-^their  entrance  into  the  circulation  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane rendered  more  ready;  but  it  is  not  necessary — as«Dr. 
Thomson  thinks  is  the  general  belief— that  such  absorption  should 
be  pulmonary.  All  the  mucous  membranes  are  absorbing  sur- 
faces, and  although  a  portion  of  the  fumes  may  pass,  along  with 
the  inspired  air,  into  the  ultimate  brotichial  ramifications,  and  be 
there  absorbed,  imbibition  takes  place  in  every  part  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  from  the  place  where  it  commingles  with  the 
skin  at  the  mouth,  to  the  point  of  termination  of  the  minute  air 
tubes;  nor  did  the  author  know,  that  any  one  entertained  (he 
opinion,  that  ammonia  enters  the  system  by  pulmonary  absorp- 
tion. As  well  might  it  be  presumed,  that  any  inorganic  and 
mechanical  excitant,  applied  to  the  nasal  nerves,  exerts  its  agency 
by  such  absorption. 

Of  the  precise  mode  in  which  medicinal  agents  influence  the 
nerves,  wo  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  not  necessary,  that  the 
surface,  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  should  be  physically 
modified,  or  that  any  organic  change  may  be  perceptible.  In  the 
case  of  the  instantaneously  fatal  application  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  to  which  reference  hasl)een  made,  there  is  no  time  allowed 
for  the  supervention  of  organic  modifications  in  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied.  The  lethiferous  influence  is  at  once  exerted  on  the 
nerves  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact,  and  the  irradiations 

! proceed  from  thence  along  the  nerves — with  the  rapidity  of 
ightning  along  conducting  wires — to  the  great  vital  centres, 
whose  action  ceases  on  the  instant,  and  immediately  afterwards 
that  of  every  tributary  organ. 

The  mode,  in  which  the  influence  of  medicines  is  extended  to 
diflferent  organs,  through  the  nerves,  probably  difiers.  In  many 
cases,  the  impression,  made  upon  the  part  to  which  the  agent  is 
applied,  passes  immediately  to  the  brain,  and  is  thence  reflected 
to  the  sympathizing  organ.  This  is  probably  the  way  in  which 
medicinal  agents  generally  produce  their  effect  through  sympathy; 
but  in  certain  cases  it  would  seem,  that  this  reflection  is  not  indis- 
pensable. A  demulcent,  by  passing  over  the  top  of  the  larynx, 
may  produce  a  soothing  influence  there,  which  may  extend  to 
other  parts  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane— by  what  is 
termed  sympathy  of  continuity j  efiected  perhaps  through  con- 
tinuous nerves.  In  the  same  manner,  the  action  of  a  suppository, 
or  of  a  glyster  excites  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube  to 
contraction.  Physiology  and  pathology,  indeed,  furnish  multi- 
tudes of  examples  of  this  kind  of  sympathy,  as  well  as  of  the 
sympathy  of  continuity ^  of  which  we  have  an  instance,  where 
d^  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  is  aroused  to  increased  action, 
by  the  irritation  of  a  cathartic  on  the  mucous  coat;  or,  where  we 
attempt  to  produce  an  emmenagogue  efiect  by  the  administration 
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of  cathartics^- such  as  the  preparalioDS  of  aloes — whose  action  i^ 
mainly  exerted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel&  The  generality 
of  physiologists  of  the  present  day  look  to  the  nervous  system  aq 
the  great  source  and  medium  of  communication  of  the  different 
irradiations,  by  which  distant  organs  are  supposed  to  react  sym-» 
pathetically  upon  each  other.  The  rapidity,  indeed,  with  whicU 
the  various  actions  of  the  nervous  system  are  exiecut^d, — the 
apparent  synchronism  between  the  reception  of  an  impression  on 
an  organ  of  sense,  and  its  perception  by  the  brain,  as  well  as 
between  the  determinations  of  the  will  and  their  effect  upon  a; 
muscle, — naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  thia 
system  as  the  instrument  of  sympathy;  and  we  certainly  know 
enough  to  infer,  that,  in  many  cases,  in  animals,  the  nerves  ap- 
pear to  be  the  conductors;  that  the  brain  is,  in  others,  the  centre, 
to  which  the  organ,  in  action,  transmits  its  irradiations,  and  by 
which  they  are  reflected  to  the  sympathizing  organ;  whilst^  in 
others,  again,  the  effect  is  caused  in  the  absence  of  nervous  centroi^ 
and  perhaps  even  of  nerves,  in  a  manner,  which,  in,  the  present, 
state  of  our  knowledge,  is  inexplicable.  It  is  not  difficult,  how<> 
ever,  to  conceive,  that  by  means  of  contractility,  impressions-*- 
vibratory  or  other — may  pass  rapidly  from  one  part  of  the  organ* 
ism  to  another,  a^  they  do  in  the  vegetable,  which — if  we  admit; 
it  to  be  possessed  of  a  nervous  system  at  all— has  it  in  a  primitive.' 
and  rudimental  form,  and  has  certainly  nothing  like  a  nervous 
centre  for  the  reflection  of  impressions.  Vibrations,  it  is  well 
known,  communicated  through  the  air  from  a  sonorous  body  when: 
struck,  impress  the  organ  of  hearing^  and  light  probably  acts  in  ai- 
similar  manner  upon  the  visual  apparatus,  and  we  may  suppose^ 
without  any  violence  to  probability,  that  a  similar  vibration  may 
exist  in  the  human  organism,  so  that  an  impression  made  upon 
one  part  may  rapidly  oscillate  to  anpther,  independently  of  any- 
thing like  nervous  communication. 


3.  Through  MtorpUofim 

The  proofs,  that  medicines  may  be  absorbed  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  elsewhere,  in  their  entire  state,  are  as  numerous 
as  they  are  satisfactory.  It  is  but  necessary,  that  a  substance 
should  possess  the  requisite  tenuity  to  soak  through  the  coats  of 
the  veins,  and,  in  this  way,  get  into  the  circulatory  current. 
The  facts  and  arguments,  connected  with  the  absorbent  function 
of  the  veins,  are  so  fully  detailed  in  another  work,  {Human 
Physiology y)  that  a  simple  reference  to  them  here,  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary.  But  few  physiologists  of  the  present  day  doubt, 
that  those  vessels  are  capable  of  this  function;  yet  it  is  denied  by 
one  therapeutic  writer^  {Prof,  Chapman^  of  Philadelphia,)  that 
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tfiedtcines  can  pass  unchanged  into  the  venons  system,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  can  be  absorbed  in  their  entire  state:  the 
assertion  and  belief  have  been  designated  as  a  <<  relict  of  the  hu- 
moral pathology;'^  and  he  affirms,  that  ^Mt  must  at  least  be 
flkcknowledged,  that  no  substance  in  its  active  state  does  reach 
the  circulation,  since  it  is  shown,  that  a  small  portion,  even  of  the 
mildest  fluid— as  milk,  or  mucilage,  oil,  or  pus— cannot  be  in- 
jected into  the  blood-ressels,  without  occasioning  the  most  fatal 
consequences.^  Setting  aside  the  multitude  of  facts,  which  show, 
that  substances  may  be  absorbed  by  the  veins,  and  be  detected 
by  chemical  reagents  in  the  blood,  we  know  well,  that  they  can 
be  injected  directly  into  the  blood  without  producing  death;  and 
tliat,  since  the  time  of  Harvey  until  the  present  day,  the  <  infu- 
eioN' — as  it  has  been  termed— of  medicinal  agents  into  the  blood 
has  been  a  common  practice.  It  is  asserted  to  have  been  first 
employed  in  1667,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  it  has  been  practised  at  the  veterinary  school  of  Copenhagen, 
with  complete  success,— the  action  of  the  agent  being  more 
-speedy,  and  the  dose  required  much  less  when  thus  administered. 
Experiments  of  this  kind  have  confirmed  the  well  known  but 
singular  fact — already  referred  to — that  medicinal  substances 
eicert  their  action  by  preference  upon  certain  parts  of  the  body,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  received  into  the  stomach. 
Tartarized  antimony  vomits,  and  castor  oil  purges,  not  only  as 
certainly,  but  with  much  greater  speed;  for,  whilst  the  former  re- 
quires to  be  in  the  stonutch  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  before 
vomiting  is  excited,  it  produces  its  effect  in  one  or  two  minutes. 
When  thrown  into  the  veins.  Of  late  years,  the  custom  has  been, 
in  certain  diseases  and  in  numerous  experiments,  to  load  the 
blood-vessels  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  induce  a  state  of  preter- 
natural fulness,  and,  in  cholera,  the  quantity  of  saline  solution  in- 
jected has  been  enormous.  The  great,  the  necessary  precaution 
appears  to  be,  that  the  fluid  should  not  be  too  viscid;  for  it  has 
been  found,  that  thick  fluids,  such  as  oil,  or  mixtures  of  powders, 
are  unable  to  pass  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  m  conse- 
quence of  which  the  circulation  is  arrested,  and  death  follows: 
and  within  these  limits,  the  remark  of  Professor  Chapman  is  cor- 
rect. Such  was  the  result  of  several  experiments  on  animals 
with  powdered  substances,  undertaken  by  an  enthusiastic  physi- 
cian of  Boston — Dr.  E.  Hale,  junior — who  had  nearly  fallen  a 
victim  to  an  experiment  of  this  kind  instituted  on  himself.  Dr. 
Hale,  desirous  of  observing  the  effects  of  castor  oil  when  thus 
injected,  attempted  to  pass  it  into  a  vein  of  the  arm;  he  experi- 
enced, however,  considerable  difficulty  in  introducing  it,  and  to 
this  his  safety  has  been  ascribed.  Soon  after  the  injection  he  felt 
an  oily  taste  in  the  mouth,  which  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  the  medicine  acted  powerfully  as  a  cathartic. 
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Again,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  in- 
jection is  sent  in, — as  regards  velocity.  If  a  drachm  of  healthy 
bile  be  suddenly  thrown  into  the  femoral  vein  in  a  state  of  con- 
centration, death  soon  follows;  but  if  it  be  suflfered  to  pass  in  very 
slowly,  little  or  no  inconvenience  results.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Bichat,  that  if  a  bubble  of  air  should  accidentally  enter  the  venous 
system,  it  would  cause  death;  but  the  experiments  of  Nysten  and 
Magendie  have  shown,  that  if  it  be  introduced  slowly,  no  unfor- 
tunate event  need  be  apprehended.  It  is  a  cause  of  death  after 
severe  surgical  operations,  although  it  is  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  the  ratio  moriendi,  in  such  cases,  was  first 
suspected.  Some  animals  will  admit  enormous  quantities  of  air 
into  the  veins  without  perishing.  Magendie  instances  the  case  of 
a  horse,  into  whose  veins  he  sent,  as  rapidly  and  forcibly  as  he 
was  able,  forty  or  fifty  pints  of  air  without  occasioning  immediate 
death,  although  the  animal  ultimately  expired;  and  Lepelletier 
de  la  Sarthe  alludes  to  similar  experiments  of  his  own,  from 
which  he  infers,  that  the  fatal  action  of  the  air  is  mechanical,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  result  by  injecting  so  gradually, 
that  the  blood  has  power  to  disseminate,  and  perhaps  even  to 
dissolve,  the  gas  with  sufficient  promptitude  to  prevent  its  accu- 
mulation in  the  cardiac  cavities.  (See  the  author's  Human 
Physiologj/j  4th  edit.  ii.  p.  37;  Philad.  1841.)  No  doubt,  then, 
ought,  we  think,  to  exist,  that  medicines  can  be  absorbed  from 
the  stomach  or  elsewhere  in  their  entire  state,  and  that  when  once 
in  the  circulation  they  may  act  on  the  nerves  distributed  to  the 
inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  so  as  to  affect  the  great  nervous  centres, 
or  may  proceed  with  the  current  to  act  upon  those  organs  for 
which  they  have  a  preference. 

Substances  may  be  absorbed  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  al- 
though this  is  infinitely  less  easy  than  from  its  prolongation, 
which  constitutes  the  mucous  membranes.  The  cuticle  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  absorption,  for  if  it  be  removed  in  any  manner,  so 
that  a  substance,  capable  of  absorption,  can  come  in  contact  with 
the  vessels  of  the  corpus  papillare,  absorption  takes  place  readily. 
The  same  thing  happens— to  a  more  limited  extent — if  we  force 
the  substance  by  friction  through  the  cuticle.  This  is  the  mode 
in  which  we  affect  the  system  by  means  of  the  mercurial  un- 
guents. We  select  a  part  of  the  body  where  the  cuticle  is  thin- 
nest, and  continue  the  friction  until  the  globules  of  mercury 
disappear,  or  until  it  has  been  forced  through  the  cuticle  into  con- 
tact with  the  corpus  papillare.  The  most  undoubted  evidence 
exists,  that  the  mercury  enters  the  blood.  Dr.  Colson  detected  it 
by  introducing  plates  of  polished  brass  into  the  blood,  which  be- 
came covered  with  a  coating  of  mercury;  and  Dr.  Christison  af- 
firms, that  it  has  been  obtained  from  thecrassamentum  of  persons 
salivated,  when  no  mercury  could  be  detected  in  the  serum.  (See, 
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on  the  subject  of  absorption  reniedies,  Pereira's  Elements  of  the 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics^  2d  edit.  p.  109.  Lond.  1842.) 
The  method  of  administration  by  friction  is  called  the  latralep- 
tic;*  the  one  which  consists  in  placing  remedies  in  contact  with 
an  abraded  or  vesicated  surface,  the  endermicA  The  latter 
method  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  recent  times,  and  it  has 
been  advised  by  Bally  and  others,  where,  it  was  conceived, 
digestion  would  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  drug, — a  suc- 
cedaneum,  which,  according  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Professor 
Chapman,  would  be  wholly  inoperative,  inasmuch  as  he  con- 
siders every  section  of  the  absorbent  system  to  be  endowed  with 
the  power  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  the  lymphatics 
quite  as  conspicuously  as  the  lacteals;  a  capacity  given  as  a  pro- 
vision of  nature,  to  exclude  noxious  matters  from  the  circula- 
tion. This  opinion  is  a  necessary  pendant  to  the  Professor's 
doctrines  regarding  the  mode  in  which  substances  can  enter  the 
vessels. 

Substances  may  likewise  be  received  into  the  system,  in  their 
entire  state,  by  the  hings.  The  whole  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  resembling  that  of  the 
digestive  passages,  and  as  the  substances,  which  enter  the  air 
tubes,  are  extremely  tenuous,  they  can  pass  with  facility  into  the 
blood-vessels.  It  is  with  this  view,  that  narcotic  and  certain 
other  inhalations  are  employed.  The  different  respirable  gases 
produce  their  effect  in  this  way;  and  hence  the  hilarity  caused 
by  the  protoxide  of  azote  or  the  laughing  gas;  and  the  exciting 
or  depressing  influences,  that  can  be  produced  by  inhaling  appro- 
priate gases. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  Rousseau, 
and  Thomson,  that  ardent  spirits  exert  their  intoxicating  influence 
by  impressing  the  nasal  nerves;  but  it  is  more  likely,  that  much 
of  the  intoxicating  effect  produced  on  those  who  pump  ardent 
spirits  from  large  casks  into  small  vessels,  in  extensive  wholesale 
establishments,  is  owing  to  the  vapour  of  the  alcohol  entering  the 
lungs  with  the  inspired  air,  and  being  imbibed  by  the  pulmonary 
vessels.  It  is  probably  in  this  way,  that  miasmata — both  terres- 
trial and  animal— exert  their  influence; — their  first  impression 
being  made  either  on  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the 
pulmonary  blood-vessels,  or  on  the  brain  when  carried  thither 
with  the  circulatory  fluid.  That  they,  occasionally  at  least,  act 
in  the  former  way  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  effects  are  exhibited,  when  a  person,  who — owing  to 
previous  attacks  of  malarious  disease,  has  been  rendered  ua* 

*  From  i«Tf^,  •  physician/  and  «Xfi^,  <  I  anoint,* 
t  From  fv,  *  in,*  and  hff*at  *>  the  skin.' 
VOL.  I.— 7 
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usually  susceptible  to  the  action  of  miasmata, — is  subjected  to 
their  infliience. 

Thus  far  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  absorption  of  me- 
dicinal substances  in  their  entire  state.  It  often  happens,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  decomposed  prior  to,  or  after  entering  the 
circulation.  One  writer  on  Therapeutics,  already  cited,  {Prof, 
Chapman,)  has,  indeed, supposed,  that  in  all  ihose  cases  in  which 
salts  appear  to  have  entered  the  blood  in  their  entire  state  they 
are  decomposed  in  the  stomach;  that  their  components  enter  the 
circulation  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  energies,  which  pre- 
vent them  from  recombining;  but  that,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
secretory  or  excretory  organs,  they  are  thrown,  as  it  were,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  those  energies;  and  their  chemical  affinities  being 
brought  into  play,  they  recombitie,  and  the  substance  is  again 
perceptible,  or  can  be  detected,  by  tests,  in  the  excretions.  A 
satisfactory  reply  tp  this  hypothesis  is,  that  substances  have 
actually  been  detected,  in  their  entire  state,  in  the  blood;  and  be- 
sides, no  great  advantage  to  the  economy  could  accrue  from  the 
decomposition  in  many  cases,  as  the  elements  would  be  more  in- 
jurious than  the  compound.  The  objections,  indeed,  to  this  view 
are  signal.  When  substances  can  pass  so  readily  into  the  vessels 
by  imbibition,  there  is  no  necessity  for  invoking  this  operose 
process;  and  it  has  been  seen,  that  no  advantage  to  the  economy 
could  result  from  it.  There  are,  however,  many  medicinal  agents, 
which  require  to  be  set  free  in  the  stomach  before  they  can  act 
on  that  organ.  When  certain  vegetable  substances  are  adminis- 
tered, especially  in  decoction  or  infusion,  the  parts,  that  are  sus- 
ceptible of  digestion, — the  mucilage,  extractive,  &c.,— are  con- 
verted, whilst  the  medicinal  component  exerts  its  appropriate 
agency.  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  that 
we  may  ascribe  the  time,  which  elapses  between  the  swallow- 
ing of  certain  medicines,  and  the  period  when  their  opera- 
tion becomes  apparent.  "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  if  half  a  drachm  of 
powder  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha  be  swallowed,  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes  generally  elapse  before  vomiting  is  produced, 
a  circumstance,  which  we  may  fairly  attribute  to  the  envelop- 
ment of  the  emetina — the  active  constituent  of  the  ipecacuanha, 
in  the  wax,  gum,  starch,  and  ligneous  matter  of  the  root;  it  can- 
not exert  its  influence  until  extricated  from  these  by  the  process 
of  digestion.''  But  this  is  not  a  happy  illustration  of  his  position, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  length  of  time  is  required  for  the  emetic 
operation,  when  ipecacuanha  is  given  in  forms  that  are  devoid  of 
these  vegetable  accompaniments,  as  in  the  vinum  ipecacuanha 
of  the  pharmacopoeias,  or  in  the  various  preparations  of  its  active 
ingredient— ewe/m.  Tartar  emetic,  too,  is  as  long  in  inducing 
einesis,  although  it  is  well  adapted  for  rapid  absorption,  or  for 
instantaneous  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.    It  will  be 
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seen  hereafter,  that  a  more  satisfactory  mode  exists  of  accounting 
for  the  delay  in  the  operation  of  both  these  useful  drugs,  when 
exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  emetics. 
.  Almost  all  writers  on  pharmacology  affirm,  that  the  acetate  of 
potassa  is  decomposed  in  the  stomach, — the  acid  being  digested, 
whilst  the  alkali  passes  into  the  circulation,  and  is  excreted  by 
the  kidneys.  This,  however,  may  be  questioned, — at  least  as 
regards  a  part  The  free  acids,  which  are  present  in  the  stomach 
in  a  state  of  healtl),  are  the  chlorohydric,  and  the  acetic,  or  lactic; 
and  if  the  alkali  of  the  acetate  of  potassa  were  set  free  during 
digestion,  a  part  at  least  would  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  chloro- 
hydric acid,  and  enter  the  circulation  as  chloride  of  potassium. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  those  acids  in  the  healthy  stomach 
shows,  that  many  substances,  when  taken  into  that  organ,  must 
.  undergo  decomposition  through  their  agency.  In  the  case  of  the 
acetate  of  potassa, — the  free  chlorohydric  acid,  doubtless,  lays 
hold  of  all  the  potassa,  unless  the  quantity  of  the  acetate  be  very 
large.  In  the  dyspeptic,  affected  with  unusual  predominance  of 
acid,  any  alkaline  carbonate  taken  into  the  stomach  excites  effer- 
vescence, in  the  same  manner  as  when  added  to  the  chlorohydric, 
or  acetic,  or  lactic  acid  out  of  the  body.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  a 
substance,  which  can  rarely  enter  the  circulation  unchanged.  It 
is  possessed  of  caustic  properties,  and  is  often  used  to  destroy 
fungous  granulations  in  wounds  and  ulcers.  When  applied  in 
such  cases,  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  the  animal  matter  with 
which  it  is  made  to  come  in  contact;  the  oxide  of  silver  remains 
on  the  surface,  and,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  black.  If 
the  salt,  too,  be  taken  internally,  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  apt 
to  produce  a  leaden  hue  of  the  surface.  "Now  it  is  evident," 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  '^  that  this  effect  could  not  take  place  if  the 
nitrate  of  silver  were  not  taken  into  the  circulation  in  an  unde- 
eomposed  state:  for  if  the  nitrate  were  decomposed  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  converted  into  muriate  of  silver,  this  is  an  insoluble 
salt,  and  consequently  not  fitted  to  be  taken  np  by  the  absorbents. 
But  if  we  admit,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  taken  into  tbe  circu- 
lation in  its  undecomposed  state,  we  can  readily  explain  the 
manner  of  its  decomposition  by  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin, 
and  its  deposition  in  the  rete  mucosum,  in  the  state  of  an  inso- 
luble muriate,  which  would  necessarily  render  any  tinge,  com- 
municated by  it  to  the  skin,  permanent."  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  see,  how  the  nitrate  can  escape  decomposition  from 
the  chlorohydric  acid  always  existing  in  the  healthy  stomach, 
as  well  as  from  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  present  in  the 
humours.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that,  in  the  small  quantity, 
in  which  it  is  administered  internally,  it  never  enters  the  cir- 
culation in  the  state  of  nitrate,  but  always  in  that  of  chloride; 
which, — as  Dr.  Thomson  properly  remarks,— is  insoluble;  but 
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this  is  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  absorption.  Calomel  is 
equally  insoluble,  yet  we  want  no  proof,  that  the  system  is  capa- 
ble of  being  readily  affected  by  it.  The  insoluble  chloride  of  silver 
enters  the  sanguiferous  system,  is  deposited  in  the  rete  mucosum, 
and— under  the  Influence  of  light— is  converted  from  a  white,  to 
a  dark  violet  colour, — an  effect,  which  can  be  easily  proved,  by 
exposing  chloride  of  silver  to  light,  out  of  the  body. 

The  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  or  corrosive  sublimate  some* 
times  undergoes  a  conversion  of  great  interest  to  the  (oxicologist. 
It  may  happen  that  a  person  has  been  poisoned  by  the  corrosive 
chloride,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
anything,  except  the  mild  chloride  or  calomel.  In  stich  case,  how 
are  we  to  know,  whether  the  mild  chloride  be  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  corrosive  chloride,  or  whether  the  person 
may  not  have  taken  the  mild  chloride,  a  short  time  prior  to  dis- 
solution. When  the  corrosive  chloride  meets  with  albuminous 
matters,  it  is  decomposed  by  them,  and  converted  into  mild  chlo- 
ride; but,  in  such  case,  the  mild  chloride  is  intimately  united  with 
them,  and  if  the  decomposition  has  been  produced  by  the  animal 
matter  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  it  will  be  intimately  united 
with  these  tunics;  whilst,  if  the  mild  chloride  has  been  taken 
prior  to  dissolution,  it  may  be  observed  lying  upon  the  mucous 
surface,  and  in  no  way  amalgamated  with  it. 

Sometimes,  it  would  seem,  after  an  article  has  passed  into  the 
circulation,  it  is  decomposed,  either  in  the  blood,  or  in  some  of  the 
organs.  If  we  force  mercury  through  the  skin,  we  can  affect  the 
salivary  glands,  and  whilst  the  system  is  pervaded  by  the  mer^- 
cury,  a  gold  watch  exhibits,  by  its  white  coating,  that  the  mercury 
is  exhaled  by  the  cutaneous  surface.  In  like  manner,  if  blue  pill, 
or  calomel,  be  administered  in  adequate  quantity  internally,  the 
watch  will  be  equally  coated  by  the  mercury.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  condition  of  the  exhaled  metal  in  these  cases;  whether, 
in  the  case  of  the  mercurial  ointment  and  blue  pill,  it  be  still  oxide, 
— in  the  state  of  calomel,  still  mild  chloride; — or  whether,  in  all 
these  instances,  it  be  not  decomposed,  and  given  off  in  the  form  of 
mercurial  vapour.  The  fact,  that  metallic  mercury  has  been 
detected  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  have  died  under  its  influence, 
leads  us  to  presume,  that  the  metal  may  be  reduced,  and  be  ex- 
baled  in  the  form  of  vapour,  so  as  to  occasion  the  coating  in 
question. 

When  substances  enter  the  blood  by  absorption,  if  they  can 
chemically  combine  with  any  of  the  principles  of  that  fluid,  they 
probably  do  so;  but  this  is  not  so  readily  accomplished,  as  might 
be  presumed,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which 
frequently  interferes  largely  with  inorganic  affinities.  Out  of  the 
body,  we  have  full  opportunity  for  witnessing  the  changes  in- 
duced by  the  gases,  and  by  various  agents,  on  the  blood,  prior  to 
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coagulation,  and  whilst  still  endowed  with  vitality.  They  are 
signal;  and  similar  changes  would,  doubtless,  be  produced,  could 
the  same  agents  be  applied,  in  the  same  state  of  concentration,  to 
the  blood,  whilst  circulating  in  the  vessels.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  shown,  that  when  certain  substances  have  been 
given  for  a  long  time,  the  blood  is  rendered  much  thinner;  whilst 
directly  contrary  effects  are  observed  to  follow  the  use  of  others; 
— the  coagulum  being  firmer,  and  the  blood  of  a  deep,  or  dark 
colour.  As  the  pabulum,  therefore,  of  the  different  nutritive 
processes  is  modified,  we  can  readily  comprehend,  that  the  func- 
tions of  secretion  and  nutrition  may  be  importantly  modified  also. 

The  difference  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  absorption  of 
medicinal  agents  is  accomplished  is  great.  It  is  dependent  upon 
the  degree  of  distension  of  the  vessels,  and  on  the  existence  or 
absence  of  erethism  in  the  part.  If  polysemia  or  vascular  fulness 
exists,  absorption  is  tardily  effected;  but  if  blood-letting  be  pre- 
mised, the  substance  speedily  passes  through  the  coats  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  enters  the  circulation.  In  some  experiments 
by  Magendie,  in  which  water  was  injected  into  the  vessels,  so  as 
to  produce  a  state  of  artificial  plethora,  and  a  fluid  was  thrown 
into  a  serous  cavity,  it  was  found,  that  whilst  the  state  of  pletliora 
existed,  none  of  the  fluid  entered  the  circulation,  but  when  blood 
was  drawn  from  a  vein, — as  it  was  abstracted,  the  fluid  in  the 
serous  cavity  rapidly  disappeared  under  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
by  soaking  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  entering  the  cir- 
culatory current.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  those  active  effusions  or 
transudations  into  serous  cavities,  which  constitute  dropsies,  blood- 
letting is  a  most  philosophical  and  energetic  remedy. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  activity  of  absorption  is  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  existence  or  absence  of  erethism  in  the  part.  If 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  be  in  a  state  of  great 
irritation  or  inflammation,  the  digestive,  and  other  absorptions  are 
no  longer  accomplished.  This  is  strikingly  the  case  in  malignant 
cholera,  which  usually  consists  of  a  peculiar  excitation  in  the  ca- 
pillaries of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Under  this  excite- 
ment, the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  are  exhaled,  until  that 
fluid  is,  in  many  cases,  left  so  thick,  as  to  be  unable  to  pass  along 
the  vessels;  and  this»  notwithstanding  nutritive  fluids  may  have 
been  constantly  and  freely  administered.  It  is,  on  this  account, 
also,  that  there  is  frequently  so  much  difficulty  in  affecting  gas- 
tro-enteritic  patients  with  mercury.  In  the  last  stages  of  many  of 
the  bilious  and  typhoid  forms  of  fever,  the  absorbent  function  of 
the  intestines  is  almost  annihilated,  in  consequence  of  the  irrita- 
tion in.  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube. 

7* 
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There  is  yet  another,  and  a  nnost  inaport^nt  mode,  in  which 
medicinal  agents  exert  their  efficacy,  viz.  by  revulsion^  or  deriv€^ 
Hon,  It  is  a  general  rule,  in  the  animal  economy,  that  two  dis- 
eased actions  do  not  readily  go  on  at  the  same  time,  with  the  like 
degree  of  intensity.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  remark  for 
ages,  and  for  all  ages;  and  many  popular  remedies  have  been 
suggested  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  When  any  morbid  action 
is  going  on  in  the  system,  and  a  new  source  of  irritation  is  artifi- 
cially excited,  it  often  happens,  that  the  new  irritation,  by  attract- 
ing the  nervous  and  vascular  afflux  to  it,  detracts  or  derives  from 
the  internal  morbid  action,  so  as  to  diminish,  or  wholly  remove 
it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  blisters,  and  the  various  counter-irritants, 
issues,  setons,  moxas,  &c.,  produce  their  beneficial  efiects,  not  by 
the  discharge  which  they  occasion.  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  good 
results  from  a  popular  remedy, — the  application  of  a  garlic  poultice 
to  the  thumb  m  cases  of  toothache.  But  these  are  only  marked 
examples  of  revulsion.  It  results,  likewise,  from  the  action  of 
every  local  stimulant.  It  follows  the  use  of  cathartics,  and  is  the 
way  in  which  their  chief  remedial  agency  is,  in  many  cases, 
exerted.  In  head  affections,  especially  in  apoplexy,  a  revulsion, 
thus  effected,  is  often  most  salutary;  and  for  this  purpose,  when 
deglutition  is  impracticable,  and  even  when  not,  powerfully  stim- 
ulating enemata  are  thrown  into  the  rectum  with  decided  advan- 
tage. In  like  manner,  the  milder  cathartics  may  be  productive 
of  benefit  in  gastro-enteritic  affections  by  the  succession  of  sym- 
pathies, which  they  induce,  in  passing  over  the  different  tracts  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  Diuretics,  and  in  short,  as  already  remarked, 
all  local  stimulants  owe  a  part  of  their  efficacy  to  revulsion;  and 
aome  of  the  most  valuable  agents  we  possess  in  the  treatment  of 
protracted  disease,— as  mercury  and  iodine, — are  often  employed 
with  no  other  view.  The  avowed  object  of  the  practitioner  is  to 
excite  a  new  action;  or  in  other  words  to  produce,  artificially,  a 
new  condition  of  the  system  of  nutrition,  which  may  remove  that, 
which  has  been  so  long  existing. 

The  doctrine  of  revulsion  reposes  on  the  received  belief,  that 
diseases  are  cured  by  remedies  that  are  counter  to  them, — *  con^ 
traria  contrariis  medentur;*  but  an  imposing  medical  sect  has 
attempted,  and  is  attempting,  to  overthrow  this  doctrine,  and  to 
set  up  the  opposite, — ^similia  similibus  medeniur.^  The  ^J%>- 
tnoRopathistSy*  as  they  are  termed,*  maintain,  that  there  are  reme- 
dial agents,  which  can  produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  every  dynamic  affection  of  the  living  organism  can 

*  From  ifm^t  *  like,*  and  m^,  *  disease** 
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be  destroyed  by  another  of  still  greater  intensity,  and  perma- 
nence,  that  strongly  resembles  it.  (Organon  der  Heilkunsty 
▼on  Samuel  Hahnemann;  5te  Auflage.  Dresden  iind  Lieipzig, 
1833;  S.  94.)  They  maintain,  indeed,  that  the  curative  vir- 
tues of  medicines  are  solely  dependent  upon  the  resemblance 
their  symptoms  bear  to  those  of  the  disease.  There  are 
but  three  modes,  they  affirm,  of  applying  medicines  in  dis* 
ease;  firstj  the  homoeopathic;  secondly^  the  allopathic*  or 
heteropathiCff — the  method  in  general  use,  which  is  said  by 
them  never  to  regard  that  which  is  really  diseased  in  the  body, 
but  to  attack  parts  that  are  sound,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  malady 
from  another  quarter,  and  direct  it  towards  the  latter;  and  thirdly , 
the  antipatkic^X  enanfiopathic,^  or  palliative:  by  which  method 
they  affirm,  physicians  have,  till  the  present  time,  succeeded  in 
affording  apparent  relief,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  their  pa- 
tients, by  deluding  them  with  a  temporary  suspension  of  their 
sufferings,  n 

Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Samuel  Hahnemann 
—the  founder  of  the  *  homoeopathic  medical  doctrine,' — first  pro- 
pounded his  opinions  in  the  authoritative  form  of  the  «  Organon 
der  rationellen  JHeilkunde/ — *  Organum  of  rational  medical 
science^  The  book  was  issued  from  the  Dresden  press,  but  it  did 
not  at  first  attract,  in  a  marked  manner,  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians. In  1819,  a  second  edition  appeared,  under  its  present 
title, — the  epithet  rationellen  ox  rationaly  having  been  omitted. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  passed  through  different  editions,  and  the 
English  reader,  who  is  not  a  Grerman  scholar,  is  now  enabled  to 
peruse  it  through  the  medium  of  a  translation.  ( The  Homaeo- 
pathic  Medical  Doctrine,  etc.  translated  from  the  German  by 
Charles  H.  Devrient,  Esq.  with  notes,  by  Samuel  Straiten,  M.  D. 
Dublin,  1833,  8vo.) 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  to  inquire  into  the  principles 
and  merits  of  this  fantastic  doctrine  at  length;  but  a  few  observa- 
tions may  be  made  upon  it.  Cinchona  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  drug  experimented  with  by  Hahnemann.  Whilst  occupied 
in  translating  the  Materia  Medica  of  Cullen  into  his  own  tongue, 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  febrifuge  powers 
of  that  drug,  and  determined  to  make  trials  upon  himself.  He 
took  it  in  considerable  quantity,  while  in  perfect  health,  and 
found  it  produced  symptoms  like  those  of  ague.  Hence,  he  in- 
ierred,  that  intermittents  are  removed  by  cinchona,  in  consequence 

*  From  «xxk»  *  another,'  and  *»doc,  *  afiectioD.' 
t  From  in^, '  another,'  and  vade;, « affection.' 
^  From  atrty  <  against,'  and  vadoc>  '  affection.' 
$  From  fwm«c,  *  opposite,'  and  irodoc,  *  affection.' 
I  Op.  cit.  $  54  to  56. 
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of  its  exciting  in  the  system  a  morbid  condition,  similar  to  that 
for  the  removal  of  which  it  is  administered. 

Again, — say  the  homcBopathists, — mercurial  preparations, 
when  administered  internally,  produce  symptoms — local  and 
constitutional — so  closely  resembling  the  symptoms  of  syphilis, 
that  medical  practitioners,  who  have  spent  years  in  the  investi- 
gation of  syphilis,  find  it  difficult,  and  in  some  instances  impossi- 
ble, to  distinguish  one  disease  from  the  other.  If  the  venereal 
poison  produces  pustules,  scales  and  tubercles,  mercury  does  the 
same.  If  syphilis  is  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum and  caries  of  the  bones;  so  is  the  action  of  mercury.  **  In- 
flammation of  the  iris  from  lues,''  says  Dr.  Stratten,  <'  is  an  every 
day  occurrence;  the  same  disease  is  a  very  frequent  consequence 
of  mercury.  Ulceration  of  the  throat  is  a  common  symptom  of 
syphilis;  the  same  afiection  results  from  mercury.  Ulcers  on  the 
organs  of  reproduction  are  the  result  of  both  the  poison  and  the 
remedy;  and  furnish  another  proof  of  the  doctrine  similia  simi* 
libus.  Nitric  acid  is  generally  recommended  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases; the  internal  use  of  this  remedy,  in  a  very  dilute  form,  pro- 
duces scaly  eruptions  over  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  a  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  acid 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  parts  water,  will  produce  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  skin.  These  observations  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  nitric  acid  cures  cutaneous  diseases, 
by  the  facility  it  possesses  of  producing  a  similar  disease  of  the 
skin.  Nitrate  of  potash,  administered  internally,  in  small  doses, 
produces  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  accompanied  with  pain 
and  heat.  When  this  state  of  the  urinary  system  exists  as  a 
consequence  of  disease,  or  the  application  of  a  blister,  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  the  same  remedy  has  been  found  beneficial. 
The  ordinary  efiects  of  hyoscyamus  niger  are  vertigo,  delirium, 
stupefaction,  and  somnolency.  Where  one  or  other  of  these  dis- 
eased states  exists,  it  yields  to  small  doses  of  the  tincture  of  this 
plant.  The  internal  use  of  hyoscyamus  is  followed  by  mental 
aberration,  the  leading  features  of  which  are  jealousy  and  irasci- 
bility. When  these  hallucinations  exist,  this  remedy  is  indicated. 
Opium  in  general  causes  drowsiness,  torpor,  and  deep  sleep;  and 
yet  this  remedy,  in  small  doses,  removes  these  symptoms  when 
they  occur  in  disease.  Sulphur  is  a  specific  against  itch;  not- 
withstanding which,  when  it  is  administered  to  healthy  indivi- 
duals, it  frequently  excites  a  pustular  eruption  resembling  itch  in 
every  particular.''* 

Dr.  Stratten  asserts,  that  these  deductions  are  drawn  from 
actual  experiment:  and  so,  we  are  told,  are  all  the  positions  ad- 
vanced by  the  homoeopathists. 

•  Op.  cit  p.  vL 
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The  doses  of  medicines,  administered  by  them  are  infinitesi- 
mally  small;  the  millionth  degree  of  dilution  is  very  common. 
The  following  extract  from  Hahnemann's  treatise  on  chronic 
diseases,  will  show  to  what  an  extent  the  farce  is  carried. 

<^  Of  homoBopathic  medicines,  take  one  grain  of  those  which  are 
solid,  (mercury  being  included  in  the  number,)  or  one  drop  of 
those  which  are  liquid ;  put  this  small  quantity  on  about  the  third 
part  •f  a  hundred  grains  of  pulverized  sugar  of  milk  in  a  porcelain 
capsule  that  is  not  glazed;  then  mix  the  medicine  and  the  sugar 
of  milk  together  for  a  moment,  with  a  spatula  of  bone  or  horn, 
and  pound  the  whole  strongly  during  six  minutes.  The  mass  is 
then  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  capsule  and  pestle  during 
four  minutes,  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  and 
then  rub  down  afresh  during  six  minutes  with  equal  force.  Col- 
lect the  whole  of  the  powder  into  a  body  during  four  minutes, 
then  add  the  second  third  portion  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  mix 
the  whole  for  an  instant  wiih  a  spatula;  then  triturate  with  force 
during  six  minutes.  This  is  to  be  once  more  scraped  together 
during  four  minutes,  and  rubbed  again  for  six  minutes.  Stir  the 
whole  together  during  four  minutes,  and  add  the  last  third  por- 
tion of  the  sugar  of  milk,  which  is  to  be  mixed  by  turning  it  about 
with  the  spatula;  then  triturate  the  mass  powerfully  during  six 
minutes,  scrape  it  together  during  four  minutes,  and  the  whole  is 
finally  to  be  rubbed  down  for  six  minutes.  After  the  powder 
has  been  carefully  detached  from  the  capsule  and  pestle^  put  it 
into  a  phial,  and  let  it  be  corked  and  labelled  with  the  name  of 
the  substance,  and  the  mark  loOy  which  shows  that  the  substance 
is  in  the  hundredth  degree  of  attenuation.  To  carry  the  medicine 
to  the  ten  thousanth  degree  of  attenuation,  take  one  grain  of  the 
powder  marked  10O9  prepared  as  above,  add  the  same  to  the  third 
part  of  an  hundred  grains  of  pulverized  sugar  of  milk,  mix  the 
whole  in  the  capsule,  and  proceed  in  such  manner,  that  after 
having  triturated  each  third  portion  with  force  during  six  minutes, 
scrape  the  mass  together  during  a  space  of  four  minutes.  The 
powder,  when  thus  prepared,  is  put  into  a  well  corked  bottle  with 
the  figures  10,000  marked  on  the  exterior,  which  will  point  out  its 
degree  of  attenuation. 

"  The  same  method  is  observed  when  this  second  powder  mark- 
ed 10,000  is  to  be  carried  to  the  millionth  degree  of  attenuation," 
&c.  &C.* 

The  homcBopathic  method  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  the  expectant  stem;  and  it  is  liable  to  every  objection  that 
applies  to  the  latter.  The  honKBopathists  argue,  however,  that, 
inasmuch  as  very  small  portions  of  a  chemical  substance  can  be 
detected  in  a  solution,  so  may  minute  portions  be  capable  of  im- 

•  Op.  cit.  313. 
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pressing  the  organism.  For  example, — say  they, — one  grain  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
grains  of  distilled  water,  will  yield  an  evident  gray  precipitate — 
perceptible  in  every  part  of  the  fluid — when  two  grains  of  muri- 
atic acid  are  added  to  it; — and  again: — when  one  grain  of  iodine 
is  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of  alcohol,  and  mixed  in  the  same  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water  as  in  the  last  case,  and  to  this  two  grains  of 
starch,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  are  added,  an  evident  blue 
tint  is  produced  in  the  solution.  In  these  experiments,  conse- 
quently, the  grain  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodine  must  have 
been  divided  into  one-fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixtieth 
of  a  grain.  These  experiments,  however,  are  in  nowise  eluci- 
dative of  the  position; — for  although  such  minute  portions  of 
'  chemical  agents  may  be  detected  by  the  senses,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  they  can  exert  a  remedial  action.  Accordingly,  it 
is  affirmed  (jlndral)  that  when  the  homoeopathic  system  has  been 
impartially  tried,  it  has  not  been  found  to  succeed  in  the  manner 
asserted  by  its  supporters.  Like  the  expectant  method  in  general, 
it  is  totally  inefficient  in  acute  cases;  but,  like  it,  where  advantage 
is  to  be  derived  from  trusting  to  that  recuperative  power,  which, 
we  have  seen,  is  seated  in  all  living  bodies,  and  is  too  much 
neglected,  its  adoption  is  beneficial.  This  is  one  of  the  useful 
lessons,  which  the  system  aids  in  teaching.  Another,  perhaps, 
is, — the  propriety,  now  universally  admitted,  of  simplicity  in  our 
prescriptions,— in  consequence  of  the  greater  or  less  uncertainty 
that  must  often  exist — where  two  or  more  agents  are  thrown 
together — whether  they  may  not  mutually  modify  each  other's 
action.  The  Homceopathists  believe,  that  every  disease  carries 
with  it  a  great  susceptibility  for  the  proper  medicine;  and  accord- 
ingly, they  lay  down  the  rule,  that  only  one  simple  medicine 
should  be  administered  to  the  sick  at  a  time. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  the  assertions  of  Hahnemann  and  his 
followers  is— that  homcBopathic  medicines  acquire  at  each  division 
or  dilution  a  new  degree  of  power,  by  the  rubbing  or  shaking  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  '<  a  means,''  says  Hahnemann,  <^  of  de- 
veloping the  inherent  virtues  of  homoeopathic  medicines  that  was 
unknown  till  my  time;  and  which  is  so  energetic,  that  latterly 
I  have  been  forced^  by  experience,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
shakes  to  two,  qf  which  I jormerly  prescribed  ten  to  each  dilu* 
tion''!!* 

Such  are  the  chief  modes  in  which  medicinal  agents  exert  their 
influence  on  the  human  economy. 

*  Hahnemann's  words  are,  "dass  ich  in  den  letzem  Jahren  dnrch  uberzen- 
gende  Erfahrung  cenothigt  ward,  die  ehemals  vorgeschriebenen  zehn  Schiit- 
telscblage  nach  jeder  Verdoimang  bis  aof  zwei  einzQSofarankea.— Organon  der 
Heilkunai,  $  280. 
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I.  Their  agency  may  be  altogether  direct  or  local. 
II.  It  may  be  general — through  local  influence. 

1.  By  means  of  the  nerves, 

2.  By  absorption. 

3.  By  revulsion. 
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The  unbounded  credulity,  which  at  one  time  prevailed  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  drugs,  and  which  so  long  disfigured  the  science 
of  medicine,  has  now  almost  passed  away;  and  we  observe  less 
and  less  of  the  old  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  adaptation  of  par- 
ticular drugs  to  particular  cases  of  disease.  The  practice  has 
become  more  rational;  and  efficacious  agents  are  now  mainly 
relied  on.  Still  many  superfluities  exist  in  the  lists  of  the  materia 
medica,  which  might,  with  much  propriety,  be  dispensed  with; 
and  time  will  accomplish  this.  The  plan  now  is, — to  discover 
the  seat  and  nature  of  the  diseased  action,  and  to  adapt  a  remedy, 
whose  properties  are  known,  to  the  exigency;— /occr//y  or  gene- 
rally y  as  the  case  may  require.  We  have  no  agents,  that  are 
possessed  of  specific  properties,  which  are  exerted  with  unvarying 
uniformity  on  disease.  Their  action  is  modified  by  numerous 
circumstances.  A  cathartic  may,  in  one  case,  excite  emesis  in 
place  of  catharsis;  and,  in  another,  an  emetic  may  excite  catharsis 
rather  than  emesis;  whilst  the  words  febrifuge^  antispasmodic^ 
&c.,are  mere  terms  to  express  the  secondary  result  of  some  agent 
on  the  vital  solid.  It  is  in  consequence  of  medicines  possessing 
no  specific — no  uniform — influence,  that  so  much  skill  and  atten- 
tion are  required  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  At  one  time,  it  was 
supposed,  that  certain  drugs  are  specifically  adapted  to  combat 
certain  morbid  conditions,  but  the  belief,  except  with  the  homoeo- 
pathists,  is  now  exploded,  and  even  mercury — the  panacea  of 
some — is  denied  to  possess  any  such  power,  and  its  action  is  more 
rationally  accounted  for.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  although  we  may  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  medicinal  properties  of  a  drug,  and  although  these  pro- 
perties may  be  essentially  the  same,  the  agency,  exerted  by  it, 
may  be  different  according  to  the  precise  character  of  the  disease, 
and  according  to  the  age,  sex,  temperament,  &c.,  of  the  patient. 
Were  these  points  determinate,  we  could  always  calculate  with 
certainty  what  would  be  the  precise  action  of  any  medicinal 
agent. 

With  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  frame  on  which  medicines  act, 
we  may  affirm,  that  they  are  capable  of  affecting  every  tissue 
and  every  function — directly  or  indirectly.  Like  other  influences, 
which  surround  the  body,  and  are  perpetually  impressing  it  in 
some  mode  or  other,  remedial  agents  can  act  upon  the  living 
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organs  so  as  to  modify  every  function.  Ultimately,  however, 
they  must  all  affect  ihe  same  great  vital  property  of  contractility, 
irritability,  iucitability,  or  excitability,  whichsoever  we  may  term 
it,  and  which  is  seated  in  every  living  tissue.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  vital  property,  kept  in  action  by  appropriate  stimuli, 
all  the  functions  are  accomplished,  and  when  these  stimuli  are  at 
a  certain  degree,  they  are  accomplished  in  health;  but  if,  from 
any  cause,  the  vital  force  becomes  exalted  or  depressed  beyond 
the  healthy  standard,  disease  results;  and  such  disease  is  a  dis- 
ease of  increased  or  of  diminished  action.  All  medicinal  agents, 
which,  in  this  way,  exalt  the  vital  activity  of  the  body,  are  ex- 
citants; and  such  as  diminish  it  are  sedatives;  and  we  may, 
consequently,  with  propriety,  class  all  agents,  that  are  useful,  or 
that  are  not  wholly  inert,  cither  as  excitants  or  as  sedatives.-^ 
The  subject  of  the  classification  of  medicinal  agents  will,  how- 
ever, require  a  little  farther  consideration. 

The  advantages  of  classification  in  science  are  obvious.  The 
relations  of  articles  to  each  other  are,  in  this  way,  exhibited,  so 
as  to  impress  the  memory, and  tofacilitate  the  investigations  of  the 
student;  but  in  no  branch  of  science  is  it  applicable  under  more 
difficulties  than  in  Therapeutics,  provided  we  are  desirous  of 
establishing  such  classification  on  the  precise  operation  of  medi- 
cinal agents;  whilst  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  form  a  natural 
classification  of  them,  founded  simply  on  the  three  great  king- 
doms of  nature  to  which  they  may  respectively  belong.  Both 
these  modes  of  classification,  termed  respectively  the  Therapeu* 
iical  and  the  Natural  Historical^  have  been  detailed  in  all  their 
varieties  in  recent  works  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
(Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics^  2d 
edit;  Lond.  1842:  and  Bellingham,  Elements  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmact/j  Pt.  i.  p.  217;  Dublin,  1841.)  The 
classifications  of  medicinal  agents,  based  on  their  operation,  are 
numerous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  unsatisfactory.  Immense 
labour,  and,  of  course,  valuable  time,  have  been  spent  upon  the 
subject,  without  any  rich  fruit.  It  has  been  already  said,  that  all 
remedial  agents,  which  are  possessed  of  activity,  must  belong  to 
one  of  two  classes, — stimulants  or  excitantSy  and  sedatives;  we 
must  except,  however,  certain  agents,  whose  effects  are  purely 
chemical  or  medicinal,  or  which  are  not  employed  to  effect  any 
changes  in  the  vital  tissue.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  classifications 
would  be  one  founded  upon  the  agency  exerted  on  the  different 
tissues;  but  this  arrangement,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  is 
by  no  means  easy,  and,  moreover,  the  action  of  medicines  is  so 
associated  with  certain  terms, — as  narcotics,  tonkss,  sedatives, &c., 
employed  to  denote  certain  operations,  which  they  are  esteemed 
capable  of  producing,  that,  to  abandon  them,  would  be  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  student^  without  the  iiltiitiate  ad  van- 
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tage  accrning  to  him-— of  postessing  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
nwdus  operandi  of  medicines,  than  when  a  classification,  some- 
what resembling  those  usually  embraced,  is  adopted.  The 
classification  of  Barbier  is  founded  upon  the  tissues  aflfected,  but 
it  is  extremely  incomplete,  and  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impracticability  experienced  by  him  in  grouping 
the  various  agents  under  appropriate  heads,  his  last  unmeaning 
division  is,  of  course,  a  large  one. 


MSDICINSS 


BARBUBR'^S  CLASSinCATION. 

Which  strengthen  the  tissue  of  > 
organs,        -        -        -         3 

Which  stimulate  the  tissue  of  > 
organs,         ...         5 

Which  relax  the  tissue  of  organs. 

Which  moderate  too  great  ac-  > 
tivity  of  organs,   -        -         > 

Which  diminish  cerebral  life,  . 

Which  irritate  the  inner  surface  > 
of  the  intestines,   -        -         S 

Which  irritate  the  gastro-duode-  > 
nal  surface  especially,   -         > 

Whichdisturbthe  natural  move-  > 
ments  of  the  intestines,  -         5 

Whose  modus  operandi  is  not 
determined,  or  which  cannot 
be  included  in  the  preceding 
classes,         ... 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Tonics. 

Excitants. 

Diffusibles. 

Emollients. 

Timperants. 

Narcotics. 

Purgatives. 

Emetics. 

Laxatives. 

Incertm    se- 
dis. 


One  of  the  most  recent  classifications — and  the  notice  of  any 
more  would  be  unprofitable — is  that  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
founded  upon  the  classifications  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and 
Dr.  Murray.  It,  also,  is  liable  to  the  objections,  which  must 
apply  to  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  multitude  of  medicinal  agents 
to  anything  like  a  scientific  arrangement,  as  well  as  to  others, 
which  appertain  to  it  exclusively. 

It  is  as  follows: 


I.  VrrAL  AO£NT8. 


Influencing  the  body  generally; 

a. — By  operating  directly  upon  the  nervous  system. 


*  Increasing  action, 
•*  Diminishing  action, 


S  Primarily, 
Secondarily, 
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Elxcitants. 
C  Sedatives. 
I  Refrigerants. 
C  Narcotics, 
i  Antispasmodics. 


S$  CLASSIFICATION  OV  MXBICINXS. 

b.—On  the  Muscular  and  Sanguiferous  systems: 

Tonics. 

Astringents. 
i?.— On  the  Secerning  system: 

Errhines. 

Sialogogues. 

Expectorants. 

Emetics. 

Cathartics. 

Diuretics. 

Emmenagogues. 

Diaphoretics. 
B.— Influencing  the  body  solely  by  their  action  on 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Epispastics. 

a.  Bubqfacients. 

b.  Vesicants. 

c.  *Sctual  cauterants. 

II.  GHESnCAL  AGENTS. 

A. — Influencing  the  state  of  the  body,  or  its  con- 
tents, by  their  chemical  properties. 
*  Acting  on  the  sur/acej  -        -        Escharotics. 

a.  Potential  cauterants. 


*•  On  the  contents  qf  cavities. 


Antacids. 
Antalkalies. 
.  ^Antiseptics. 
Antilithics. 


in.  MECHANICAL  AGENTS. 

Demulcents. 
Diluents. 

To  the  three  great  divisions  of  Dr.  Thomson  no  objection  can 
be  urged;  but  when  the  different  subdivisions,  and  the  ascribed 
modus  operandi  of  many  of  the  classes  are  considered,  much 
room  is  found  for  difference  of  sentiment.  It  may  be  observed 
by  anticipation,  that  there  is  no  adequate  ground  for  placing  Ex- 
citants  among  those  agents,  that  operate  directly  on  the  nervous 
system;  and  TonicSy  amongst  those,  that  act  on  the  muscular  and 
sanguiferous  systems;  nor  is  it  readily  seen,  how  Epispastics  can 
be  regarded  as  the  only  agents,  that  influence  the  body  solely^by 
their  action  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  class  of 
JinthelminticSj  which  could  not  have  fallen  conveniently  under 
any  of  Dr.  Thomson's  subdivisions — with  the  views,  which  he 
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probably  eatertains  of  the  mode,  in  whkh  their  therapentical 
mgencj  is  exerted — has  been  wholly  omitted;  and  although 
anthelmintic  virtues  are  assigned  to  the  ordinary  medicinal 
agents,  that  are  conceived  to  possess  snch  virtues, — when  these 
agents  are  referred  to  under  other  heads, — it  is  singular,  that  the 
cLass  is  neither  mentioned  in  the  table,  nor  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  It  seems  to  have  altogether  escaped  Dr.  Thomson's 
attention. 

To  the  following  classifications  of  the  author,  objections  may 
doubtless  be  urged.  He  has  already  said,  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  form  any,  which  can  be  altogether  unobjectionable.  It  has 
been  more  than  once  remarked,  that  all  agents,  capable  of  affect- 
ing the  vital  tissue  so  as  to  modify  its  functions  effectively,  may 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  exciiantSj  or  o(  sedatives.  But,  in 
addition  to  these — what  may  be  called — ^  vital  agents/  there 
are  some  other  classes  of  medicines,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  effect  being  almost  purely  chemical,  without  modifying  the 
condition  of  the  vital  tissue,  may  be  appropriately  designated 
chemical  agents;  and,  again,  there  is  one  other  class— equally 
without  direct  influence  on  the  vital  manifestations,  and  acting 
simply  or  chiefly  on  the  mass  of  humours — which  may  be  pro- 
perly ranked  under  the  denomination  of  mechanical  agents. 
This  is  probably  as  simple  a  classification  as  can  be  made,  and 
one  altogether  intelligible  to  the  student.  It  does  not  involve 
-questions  connected  with  the  intimate  modus  operandi^  which 
must  necessarily  engage  attention  in  considering  the  different 
classes,  whilst  it  embraces  some  classes  not  admitted  into  the  ar- 
rangement of  Thomson,  and  which,  it  will  be  seen,  comprise 
some  of  our  most  useful  medicinal  agents.  The  class  of  j^nthel- 
mintics — in  the  sense  of — *<  medicines,  which  prevent  the  gene- 
ration of  entozoa  within  the  body,''  is  placed  next  to  the  class  of 
tonics;  because  the  predisponent  cause  of  their  unusual  multiplica- 
tion is  a  want  of  tone  of  the  system  generally,  and  of  the  stomach 
in  particular;  and  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  destruction  of 
these  parasites  by  true  anthelmintics,  or,  in  other  words,  by  agents 
directly  destructive  to  entozoic  life,  we  do  but  little;— the  most 
important  step  being  to  remove  the  predisposition  to  fresh  gene- 
ration; as,  in  the  case  of  intermittent  fever,  the  main  object  of 
the  practitioner  is  less  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  patient 
during  the  paroxysms,  than  to  the  prevention  of  their  recurrence. 
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CLARIFICATION  OF  THBRAPBUTIOAL  AOSNT8. 


I.  Vital 
Agents. 


Excitants. 


increasing  ac- 
tion generally,^ 
or  locally,  or 
both. 


Excitants  proper. 

Tonics. 

Anthelmintics. 

Astringents. 

Emetics. 

Cathartics. 

Emmenagognes. 

Abortives. 

Diaphoretics. 

Errhines. 

Sialogogues. 

Diuretics. 

Expectorants. 

Sorbefacients. 

Revellents. 

Antispasmodics. 


Sedatives. 


11.  Chemical  Agents. 


ni.  Mechanical  Agents. 


,1 


Sedatives  proper. 
Narcotics. 


diminishing 

rlnHlS?^  i  Refrigerants, 
or  indirectly,     [nj^o^j^^,,. 


Antacids. 
Antalkalies. 
Antilithics. 
Disinfectants. 


C  Demulcents. 
'I  Diluents. 


This  was  the  classification  adopted  by  the  author  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  General  Therapeutics;  but  in  the  present,  he  finds 
it  more  convenient  to  embrace  one  that  harmonizes  more  with  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  his  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  different 
classes  of  therapeutical  agents,  and  the  agents  themselves,  will  be 
investigated  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Agents  that  affect  prominently  the  aliment-  S  r!^uJ^'^<, 

ary  canal  or  its  contents,         -        -         ^J*£S.ics. 

2.  Agents  that  affect  prominently  the  respira-  C  Expectorants 

tory  organs,  -----         ^      " 


3.  Agents  that  affect  prominently  the  follicular 
or  glandular  organs,       -       .       .        '^ 


Errhines. 

Sialogogues. 

Diuretics. 

Antilithics. 

Diaphoretics. 
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4.  Agents  that  affect  prominently  the  nervous  \  ^etan^^ 

^^^®"» (Antispasmodics. 

5.  Agents  that  affect  prominently  the  organs  of  C  Emmenagognes. 

reproduction, i  Parturients. 

^Excitants. 
Tonics. 
Astringents. 
Sedatives. 
Refrigerants. 
Revellents. 
Eutrophics. 

^  *        ^  yVnt&cids. 

7.  Agents  whose  action  is  prominently  che-  ^  Antalkares 

"^^^'' ^Disinfeclints. 

8.  Agents  whose  action  is  prominently  me-  C  Demulcents. 

chanical, i  Diluents. 


6.  Agents  that  affect  various  organs. 


SECTION  1. 


AGENTS     THAT     AFFECT     PROMINENTLY     THE 
ALIMENTARY    CANAL,    OR    ITS    CONTENTS. 


L  EMETICS. 

SmoK.    Fitmitorim. 

DBFINmON    OF    EMETICS— NaUSB  ANTS  ^-ThEIK    MODUS  OPERANDI^- 

Therapeutical  application — Physiology  of  yoxiting — Modus 
operandi  of  emetics — effects  on  the  stomach,  and  general 
SYSTEM — Evils  of  their  too  frequent  employment — Therapeu- 
tical APPLICATION   OF   EMETICS — SPECIAL  EMETICS. 

Emetics  have  been  defined,  agents,  which,  by  the  excitant 
effect  they  produce  upon  the  stomach,  give  occasion  to  vomiting; 
(Schroff,  Taschenbuch  der  Jlrzneimittellehre^  s.  51:)  but  this 
definition  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  That  of  Dr.  Paris  is  to  be 
preferred: — <<  Substances  which  excite  vomiting,  independently  of 
any  effect  arising  from  the  stimulus  of  quantity,  or  of  that  occa- 
sioned by  any  nauseous  taste  or  flavour.'' 

The  physiology  of  vomiting  has,  of  late  years  more  especially, 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  accurate  anatomists, 
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and  physiologists.  At  one  timeyit  was  universally  conceived,  that 
the  stomach  is  the  main — indeed,  the  sole— agent;  whilst,  at  an 
after  period,  the  opposite  view  was  maintained,  and  the  stomach 
was  denied  any  agency  whatever  in  the  result.  The  intimate 
consideration  of  this  topic  of  physiology  has  been  gone  into,  in 
another  work;  (see  the  author's  Human  Physiology j  4th  edit  i. 
571,  Philad.  1841:)  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  former  of  the  theories  referred  to, 
which  prevailed  of  old,  is  full  of  error,  aind  ought  to  be  discarded; 
and  that,  as  often  happens,  when  exclusive  and  hostile  views  are 
maintained,  the  truth  probably  lies  between  them,or  may  consist  of 
a  combination  of  both.  From  a  careful  examination  of  what  has 
been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  it  appears,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  inferring,  that  the  stomach,of  all  the  organs  concerned,  is 
the  one  whose  action  is  least  energetic  and  indispensable;  that  the 
pressure,  exerted  on  its  parietes  by  the  diaphragm,  and  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  is  the  most  powerful  cause;  as,  it  is  found,  that  the 
more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  or  the  de- 
struction of  the  abdominal  muscles,  renders  vomiting  much  more 
feeble,  and  more  slow  in  manifesting  itself. 

When  an  emetic  has  been  taken  in  a  sufficient  dose,  a  train  of 
phenomena  make  their  appearance  contrasting  greatly  with  those 
that  follow.  An  indescribable  sensation  is  first  of  all  experienced, 
which  is  chiefly  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  consists 
of  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  of  circumgyration,  which  extends  also 
to  the  head;  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  and  of  sweat  takes  place, 
with  paleness  of  the  surface,  and  indeed,  every  sign  of  diminished 
nervous  and  vascular  action.  This  state  of  <  nausea,'  as  it  is 
termed,  is  manifestly  one  of  debility,  or  of  diminution  of  the  vital 
powers;  and,  when  it  has  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  is 
usually  succeeded  by  a  very  different  condition  of  the  functions; 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  are  thrown  into  violent 
contraction;  an  inverted  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach is  produced;  and,  under  these  combined  actions,  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  ejected.  During  this  state  of  excited 
action,  the  pulse  assumes  fresh  vigour:  the  skin  becomes  florid, 
especially  that  of  the  face;  a  copious,  warm  perspiration  takes  the 
place  of  the  cold,  clammy  sweat  of  nausea,  and  all  is  energy  where 
depression  previously  prevailed. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  therapeutical  eflects  of  substances, 
capable  of  exciting  emesis,  must  vary  according  as  they  are  ad- 
ministered to  keep  up  nausea,  or  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  induce 
emesis;  and,  again,  that  emetics  may  differ  amongst  themselves 
according  as  their  operation  is  preceded  or  not  by  more  or  less 
nausea. 

Where  the  nauseant  operation  is  alone  induced,  the  effects  of 
the  remedy  are  so  different  as  to  demand  a  separate  consider- 
ation. 
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I.   HAUSEAKTS. 


The  state  of  nausea  being  one  of  reduced  action,  it  can  be 
readil7  understood,  that  a  sedative  agency,  thus  induced,  and 
kept  up  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  may  succeed  in  subduing 
inflammation,  and  the  morbid  exahation  of  organic  actions  which 
constitutes  ordinary  fever.  These  effects  can  be  accomplished  by 
nauseating  remedies  properly  administered. 

From  the  effects,  then,  which  nauseants  are  capable  of  inducing, 
their  therapeutical  application  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  and^ 
accordingly,  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  practitioner 
in  laying  down  his  indications,  or  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  by 
some  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  nauseants,  -which  are  con- 
tained in  the  catalogues  of  the  materia  medica. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  functions  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  nauseant, — when  pushed  to  the  extent  of  inducing 
marked  nausea, — there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion;  but  it 
has  been  a  question,  whether,  if  these  same  agents  be  given  so 
as  to  fall  short  of  inducing  nausea,  or  any  sensible  evidences  of 
their  action,^n  alterative  doses,  in  other  words, — they  may  not 
modify  the  functions  in  the  same  manner  as  full  nauseants,  but  to 
a  less  degree. 

A  great  deal  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  view  of 
this  question,  but  it  is  one  obviously  not  easy  of  demonstration. 
Were  we,  indeed,  to  deny  the  position  altogether,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  operation  of  antimonials, 
or  of  many  other  reputed  diaphoretics  in  small  doses,  which  are 
emetic  in  larger.  All  admit,  that  when  the  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa  is  given  so  as  to  produce  nausea,  it  is  a  decided  seda- 
tive and  diaphoretic,— diaphoretic  because  sedative.  The  state 
of  nausea  being,  as  already  remarked,  one  of  diminished  action, 
— the  exalted  vital  manifestations,  constituting  fever,  are  reduced 
by  it;  add  diaphoresis,  which  had  been  checked  by  the  febrile 
irritation,  is  restored.  In  this  case,  the  antimonial, — like  every 
diaphoretic, — is  an  indirect  agent  only.  But  if  the  tartrate  of  an- 
timony and  potassa  be  given  in  doses  somewhat  smaller  than  are 
requisite  to  induce  nausea,  it  can  still  be  conceived,  that  an  action 
of  sedation  may  be  exerted,  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
we  have  no  sensible  evidence  of  such  an  effect  except  the  result; 
and,  it  must  be  equally  confessed,  that,  in  our  uncertainty,  we 
ought  scarcely  to  place  that  confidence  in  those  agents,  which  is 
occasionally  reposed  in  them  by  practitioners.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever,— as  remarked  under  another  section,  in  regard  to  antimo- 
nials especially, — this  very  confidence  is,  at  times,  followed  by 
negatively  beneficial  results.  It  prevents  the  partisans  of  the 
perturbating  treatment  of  fever  by  means  of  violent  and  repeated 
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cathartics  from  causing  as  much  irritation  as  they  might  other- 
wise do,  and  gives  the  patient  a  little  of  that  quietude  and  absence 
from  disturbance,  which  is  so  important  in  tlie  management  of  all 
febrile  cases,  and  especially  of  such  as  are  accompanied  by  ere- 
thism in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

Therapeutical  application  o/Nauseants, 

In  internal  inflammation, — In  all  internal  inflammations, 
nauseants  are  obviously  proper,  as  well  as  in  every  kind  of  active 
hemorrhage;  whenever,  indeed,  it  is  desirable  to  diminish  the 
force  and  velocity  of  the  circulatory  movements.  In  such  cases, 
they  are  amongst  our  most  valuable  therapeutical  means,  and,  if 
the  system  can  be  kept,  for  any  length  of  time,  sufficiently  under 
their  influence,  the  local  hypersemia  will  often  yield,  after  it  has 
resisted  other  agencies.  In  a  case  of  pericarditis,  which  fell  under 
the  author's  care,  some  time  ago,  and  which  threatened  fatal  re- 
sults, the  acetate  of  morphia  was  administered  in  a  full  sedative 
dose;— this  salt  being  preferred  to  opium  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  disagreeing  in  the  particular  case.  The  nausea,  caused  by 
it,  was  intense;  but  the  symptoms  were  so  much  ameliorated,  that 
the  dose  was  repeated:  in  this  way,  the  nausea  was  kept  up  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and,  during  this  condition  of  sedation,  the  in- 
flammatory signs  disappeared,  and  the  patient  doubtless  owed 
her  safety  mainly  to  the  nauseant  agency. 

In  constipation. — In  constipation,  a  union  of  nauseants  with 
cathartics  becomes  occasionally  advisable,  and  at  times  efiectual, 
after  cathartics  alone  have  been  unsuccessfully  employed.  If  the 
constipation  be  dependent  upon  any  irritated  condition  of  the  ex- 
halents  of  the  canal,  the  use  of  debilitants, — such  as  those  now 
under  consideration,— reduces  the  erethism,  and  facilitates  the 
operation  of  the  purgative.  Whenever,  too,  it  is  desirous  to  break 
in  upon  a  morbid  chain,  and  especially  in  the  neuroses,  nauseants 
may  be  beneficially  administered:  but,  in  these  cases,  the  revul- 
sion, induced  by  a  nauseating  emetic,  is  generally  preferred,  in 
consequence  of  the  more  powerful  impression  which  it  makes  on 
the  nervous  system.  This  subject  will,  however,  be  fully  can- 
vassed, under  the  heads  of  Emetics  andRsvELLENTs  respectively. 
The  practitioner  has,  in  all  cases,  to  reflect,  whether  the  state  of 
the  organic  actions  be  such  as  to  require  the  debilitant  agency, 
which  nauseants  are  capable  of  exerting;  (and  it  is  not  generally 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.^  Perhaps,  in  all  cases, 
the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  is  capable  of  fulfilling  every 
desire  of  the  physician;  but,  occasionally,  other  articles  are  se- 
lected:— ipecacuanha  by  some;  squill — particularly  when  the 
afiection  is  seated  in  the  air  passages — by  others;  but  there  is  not 
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sufficient  reason  for  the  belief,  that  any  nanseant  is  preferable  to 
the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa;  and,  moreover, — being  de- 
void of  any  stimulating  property, — it  can  be  administered  in 
many  cases,  in  which  the  exciting  emetics  would  be  obviously 
improper. 

In  surgical  cases. — With  similar  views  to  those  that  impress 
the  physician,  the  surgeon  has  recourse  to  nauseants.  Whenever 
it  is  desirable  to  depress  the  energies  of  the  system,  and  to  induce 
relaxation  of  constricted  parts,  they  are  advantageously  employed. 
In  strangulated  hemiaj  tobacco  smoke,  or  tobacco  infusion  is 
thrown  into  the  rectum;  but,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  use 
of  tobacco,  even  in  this  form,  is  not  devoid  of  danger;  and,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  relaxant  effect  produced  by  it,  which  might  not 
be  equally  produced  by  the  nauseants  above  mentioned. 

When  a  luxated  limb  has  to  be  reduced,  the  force  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  is  diminished,  during  the  existence  of  nausea; 
and,  if  the  surgeon,  at  the  time,  employs  his  manoeuvres  dexter- 
ously, he  may  succeed  in  effecting  the  reduction. 

In  obstetrical  cases* — To  the  obstetrical  practitioner  nauseants 
are  no  less  useful.  When  tartar  emetic  is  given  so  as  to  impress  the 
system,  it  removes  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri;  and,  in  violent  or  irri- 
table labour,  the  inordinate  activity  of  the  uterus  is  allayed  by  it, 
whilst  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  organ  is  facilitated.  Dr. 
Kennedy,  of  Dublin,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  practitioners  to 
these  cases,  as  well  as  to  the  value  of  nauseants  in  puerperal 
convulsions,  in  obstructed  and  inflamed  mammae,  and  in  puerperal 
mania;  but  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  point  out  every  affection, 
in  which  nauseants  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  By  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  sedative  influence  they  are  capable  of  exerting, 
the  practitioner  can  meet  with  little  difiiculty  in  deciding  upon 
the  cases  in  which  their  exhibition  may  be  noxious  or  salutary. 


n.   EMETICS. 

In  order  that  an  emetic  shall  produce  its  effect  upon  the  sto- 
mach, it  must  first  of  all  affect  the  brain.  Should  it  irritate  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  that  irritation  must  be  appreciated  by  the 
brain,  and  a  reflex  action  be  exerted  upon  the  stomach,  before  it 
can  discharge  its  contents.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the 
impression  should  be  first  made  on  the  gastric  nerves.  Certain 
sources  of  irritation,  seated  elsewhere,  may  impress  the  brain  by 
their  irradiations,  and  produce  the  same  effect. 

Various  circumstances,  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
may  excite  vomiting;— for  example,  the  administration  of  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  class  of  emetics;  over-distension  of  the 
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organ;  offensive  character  of  food;  morbid  secretions  from  the 
^supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  from  the 
stomach  itself;  reflux  of  bile  into  the  stomach,  &c.  &c.  In  these 
cases,  the  impression  is  made  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach; 
thence  it  passes  to  the  brain,  which  appreciates  the  sensation,  and 
calls  upon  the  different  organs,  concerned  in  vomiting,  to  execute 
their  functions. 

But  numerous  cases  present  themselves,  in  which  the  impres- 
sion is  first  received  on  other  parts  than  the  stomach,  and  where 
it  equally  proceeds  to  the  brain,  which  then  calls  for  the  action 
of  the  appropriate  organs.  Thus,  the  stomach  sympathizes  with 
an  organ,  that  has  been  long  suffering  under  chronic  irritation: 
there  is,  indeed,  scarcely  an  organ  in  the  body,  which,  when 
affected  with  protracted  suffering,  does  not  disorder  the  functions 
of  the  stomach,  and  induce  vomiting.  The  irritation  of  the  uvula, 
when  elongated;  and  the  presence  of  tenacious  phlegm  in  the 
posterior  nares,  bring  on  a  kind  of  ^gaggingy  which  is  occa- 
sionally followed  by  full  vomiting.  We  have  examples,  also,  in 
which  the  nervous  impression  is  even  more  remotely  connected 
with  the  effects  than  in  those  selected.  The  sight  of  a  disgusting 
object  will  ^iurn  the  stomach^  of  many.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  nauseous  smells,  and  flavours;  of  riding,  sailing— espe- 
cially at  sea,  swinging,  &c.  In  all  these  cases,  the  impression  is 
made  on  the  nerves;  the  great  nervous  centres  being  primarily 
or  secondarily  affected.  Did  it  indeed  admit  of  the  slightest  ques- 
tion, that  the  encephalon  must  always  be  implicated  in  the  act 
of  vomiting,  the  circumstance,  that  if  its  impressibility  be  blunted 
by  narcotics,  it  is  excessively  difiicult  to  excite  vomiting, — a  fact 
which  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  therapeutist  is  called 
upon  to  act  in  cases,  where  narcotics  have  been  taken  as  poison, 
— would  tend  to  establish  the  afiirmative. 

In  many  cases,  the  effect  of  an  emetic  agency — although  appa- 
rently produced  with  inconceivable  rapidity — must  be  the  result 
of  a  very  complex  and  reflex  operation.  When,  for  instance,  pain 
in  a  distant  organ  sickens,  the  brain  must  accomplish  the  sensa- 
tion; thence  a  reflex  action  must  take  place  to  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  relation,  and  the  gastric  nerves  be  specially  impressed, 
and  call  on  the  brain,  to  send  the  nervous  influx  to  the  organs 
particularly  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting. 

When  vomiting  has  continued  for  some  time,  accompanied  by 
violent  retching,  more  or  less  bile  is  always  evacuated; — the  in- 
verted action  of  the  stomach  being  extended  to  the  duodenum; 
and  the  irritation,  produced  in  the  alimentary  canal,  being  pro- 
psigated  along  the  biliary  ducts  to  the  liver,  so  that  the  secretion 
from  it  becomes  augmented.  It  is  a  common  belief,  that  where 
bile  is  discharged  during  vomiting,  excited  in  this  or  in  any  other 
way,  it  is  a  proof,  that  the  person  is — what  is  termed— <  6i7/oi/^;* 
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bat,  for  the  reasons  that  have  just  been  assigned,  it  may  be  no  more 
than  an  evidence  that  emesis  has  taken  place  with  retching.  At 
times,  in  violent  mischief  affecting  the  intestinal  canal — as  in 
cases  of  colica  ileus — the  inverted  action  extends  even  as  low 
down  as  the  large  intestine;  the  fseces  are  made  to  clear  the  ileo- 
caecal  valve,  and  are  discharged  by  the  mouth,  giving  rise  to  the 
alarming  phenomenon  of  stercoraceous  vomiting;  but  this.never 
occurs  from  the  administration  of  any  emetic  It  is  always  an 
index  of  serious  lesion  or  obstruction  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

The  action  of  an  emetic  is  local  as  regards  the  stomach,  but  it 
extends  to  almost  every  organ  of  the  body.  It  has  been  already 
said,  that  its  effect  is  that  of  an  excitant  to  the  nervous  and  san- 
guiferous systems,  causing  the  blood  to  circulate  more  freely 
through  the  capillary  vessels;  and  in  this  way  trifling  obstructions 
may  be  removed;  but  if  the  obstruction  amounts  to  hyperssmia, 
and  especially  if  this  latter  condition  exists  to  any  great  extent,  it 
may  be  increased  by  it.  In  all  the  varieties  of  hyperaemia,  that  cha- 
racterize local  inflammation,  there  is,  as  the  author  has  attempted 
to  show,  an  over-distended  and  atonic  condition  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  induced  by  the  blood  having  been  sent  into  them,  under 
some  source  of  irritation,  in  undue  quantity.  This  over-dis- 
teoded  state  of  capillaries  gives  occasion  to  remora  of  blood  in 
them,  and  excites  the  vessels,  communicating  with  them,  to  inor- 
dinate action;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  if,  in  such  a  state,  a  remedial 
agent  be  administered,  whose  effect  is  to  hurry  the  circulatory 
fluid  towards  the  affected  parts,  the  hyperaemia  may  be  augment- 
ed. Accordingly,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  emetics  would  act 
injuriously,  when  any  of  the  internal  organs  are  labouring  un- 
der mflammation.  This  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  a  general 
principle  of  Therapeutics,  and  to  be  especially  applicable  to  in- 
flammation of  those  viscera,  which  are  more  particularly  affected 
in  a  mechanical  manner  during  the  operation  of  vomiting;  but 
exceptions  can  be  readily  imagined,  or  rather,  there  may  be  modi- 
fying circumstances,  which  may  be  urged  against  its  universality. 
In  active  inflammation,  for  example,  there  is  more  or  less  concen- 
tration of  the  vital  energy  towards  the  inflamed  part;  but  the 
effect  of  the  operation  of  an  emetic  is  to  propel  the  blood  towards 
every  organ  of  the  body,  and  thus  to  equalize  the  circulation. 

There  is,  too,  another  effect  of  emetics,  which  enables  us  to 
produce  positively  beneficial  results  in  internal  inflammations  of 
organs  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting;  this  is 
the  revulsive — one  of  the  most  important,  indeed,  of  therapeutical 
agencies.  The  stomach,  and  the  organs  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, are,  in  this  way,  made  the  centre  of  an  artificial  fluxion, 
which  detracts  from  that  existing  in  some  other  portion  of  the 
organism.  Under  this  joint  equalizing  and  revulsive  agency, 
emetics  are  beneficially  employed  in  certain  inflammatory  affec- 
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tions,  notvithstanding  their  tendency  to  add  to  the  hyperdemic 
ooodition; — the  good^  effected  by  the  equalization  and  revulsion^ 
largely  preponderating  over  the  injurious  tendency  in  question. 

During  the  efforts  of  vomiting,  the  abdominal  viscera  are  com- 
pressed by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles;  hence  the  different  secretions,  which  take  place  from 
them,  are  augmented;  and  a  tendency  to  displacement  is  com- 
municated, so  that  hernial  protrusions  may  be  produced, — or  in- 
creased, if  already  existing.  The  different  procidentias,  too,  of 
the  pelvic  viscera  are  injuriously  affected  by  the  pressure,  and  if 
the  female  be  impregnated,  abortion  may  be  occasioned:  indeed^ 
there  are  certain  obstetrical  physiologists,  who  think,  that  the 
extrusion  of  the  child,  in  parturition,  is  altogether  accomplished 
by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles, — a  position,  which 
would  not  appear  to  be  tenable.  By  placing  the  hand  on  the 
abdomen  during  one  of  the  violent  throes  of  labour,  that  viscus 
can  be  felt  contracting  energetically;  can  be  seen,  indeed,  to  do 
so,  where, — as  in  France, — the  clothes  are  thrown  up  about  the 
termination  of  labour,  in  order  that  the  iHvea  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  the  phenomena,  connected  with  man's 
mgress  into  the  world.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  necessity  for  the  development  of  muscular  fibres,  which  ia 
found  to  take  place  as  the  uterus  becomes  distended  in  utero- 
gestation. 

In  the  efforts  of  vomiting,  the  circulation,  as  above  remarked, 
becomes  hurried,  so  that  evil  might  result  in  those,  who  are 
labouring  under  aneurismal  or  other  serious  lesions  of  the  heart 
and  arteries;  and  instances  are  on  record,  where  the  vessels  have 
given  way  daring  retching.  The  circulation  through  the  lungs,  as 
in  every  other  part  of  the  frame,  becomes  augmented  in  velocity; 
the  secretions  from  the  bronchial  tubes  are  rendered  more  copious, 
and  hence  an  emetic  becomes  an  expectorant — an  agent  whose 
modus  operandi  will  be  inquired  into  hereafter.  This  effect  is 
not  facilitated  alone  in  the  manner  mentioned.  An  additional 
force  is  invoked.  The  succussion  communicated  to  the  lungs,  by 
the  repeated  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm,  during 
vomiting,  not  only  increases  the  secretion,  but  dislodges  it  when 
secreted,  so  that  it  becomes  loose  and  more  readily  expelled  by 
coughing.  Hence  it  happens,  that  a  hard,  and  dry  cough  is  con- 
verted into  one  that  is  loose,  and  free. 

In  the  accelerated  action  of  the  larger  organs  of  circulation, 
produced  by  vomiting,  the  capillary  vessels  participate;  and  a 
copious  and  warm  perspiration  usually  supervenes,  contrasting 
singulariy  with  the  cold,  clammy  perspiration  of  nausea.  Hence 
emetics  become  diaphoretics. 

As  to  their  effect  on  the  stomach  itself,  they  may  simply  eva- 
cuate its  contents,  which  may  consist  of  food  taken  in,  with  the 
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secretions  from  the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  tube  as 
well  as  from  the  stomach,  itself.  At  times,  these  last  secretions 
are  morbid,  and  unless  they  are  removed,  they  may  become  the 
source  of  irritation.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  diseases  ac- 
companied with  great  erethism  of  the  dermoid  tissue.  When- 
ever the  cutaneous  surface  is  extensively  ercited, — as  indicated 
by  great  heat  or  by  efflorescence, — the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  stomach  is  apt  to  participate  in  the  irritation,  so  that  secretions 
of  a  morbid  character  take  place  from  it:  these  secretions  can  be 
readily  removed  by  the  action  of  a  gentle  emetic.  It  is  easy  to 
^ee^  however,  that,  under  the  excitation  produced  by  emetics  of 
powerful  action,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  must  be 
more  or  leiss  excited,  and  hence,  a  copious  secretion  of  the  mucous 
fluid  takes  place;  mucus  is  observed  to  be  mixed  with  the  rejected 
matters,  and,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  bile  is  generally 
present.  But,  if  substances  too  irritating,  or  too  violent  in  their 
action,  be  administered,  the  membrane  may  become  inflamed  and 
true  gastro-enteritis  resiilt.  It  has  been  properly  remarked,  that 
the  specific  character  of  emetics  and  purgatives  is  merely  stimu- 
lation, which  may  terminate,  if  the  dose  be  very  large,  in  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane. 
(Brotcssais.)  The  same  author  has  well  said,  too,  that  the  long- 
continued  employment  of  stimulants — as  emetics — greatly  exalts 
the  sensibilfty  of  the  stomach,  rendering  the  treatment  protracted 
and  difficult,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  repeated  relapses. 
**  Emetics,'*  he  remarks,  "  may  unhesitatingly  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  causes,  which  most  promptly  produce  it,"  [exaltation 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach.]  "We  have  collected  some  very 
remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  of  lesion  in  persons,  who  had 
been  made  to  vomit  for  many  hours  by  incessantly  repeated  doses 
Of  tartar  emetic,  or  to  whom  this  remedy  had  been  administered 
for  many  days  in  succession.  It  is  seldom  after  such  errors,  that 
the  physician  does  not  observe  in  his  patients  a  permanent  ex- 
altation of  the  sensibility,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach.  We 
have  at  present  under  our  care,  (August,  1826,)  a  lady,  who  was 
subjected  in  1813,  by  her  physician,  to  emesis  for  three  consecu- 
tive days,  to  cure  a  supposed  gastric  oppression.  In  the  excess 
of  his  zeal,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remain  constantly  with  his 
patient,  to  make  her  take,  at  stated  periods,  doses  of  tartar  emetic, 
which  he  had  carefully  put  up  himself.  The  very  next  day, 
symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  hypochondriac  region  manifested 
themselves,  with  which  the  lady  had  never  before  been  affected; 
and,  from  that  period,  it  has  been  impossible,  by  any  means,  to 
calm  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  to  blunt  the  painful  sym- 
pathies, which  accompany  digestion.  We  have  also  attended 
numerous  other  neuropathic  patients,  who  dated  their  disorders 
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from  repeated  emetics,  administered  to  them  by  the  same  physi- 
cian, one  of  the  greatest  emeiizers  we  know/' 

Full  vomiting,  accompanied  with  much  retching,  or  nervous 
concentration  on  the  stomach,  promotes  both  exhalation  and 
absorption.  The  cutaneous  transpiration  is  augmented,  as  it  is 
in  the  precursory  state  of  nausea;  but  the  perspiration,  induced 
at  these  two  periods,  is  essentially  different.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  the  healthy,  energetic  action  of  vessels,  similar  to  that, 
which  takes  place  in  rude  health,  under  the  agency  of  exercise  or 
external  warmth:  in  the  latter,  the  whole  system  is  labouring 
under  temporary  debility;  and  the  cold  clammy  exudation  suffi- 
ciently exhibits  the  diminished  activity  of  the  vital  forces. 

Absorption  is  affected  by  the  same  class  of  agents;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  result  is  produced,  the- 
rapeutists differ.  It  cannot  be  because  of  the  augmented  secretion 
which  takes  place  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  for 
that  is  to  a  trifling  amount; — so  trifling,  indeed,  that  it  could  not 
be  expected  from  this  cause,  that  any  unusual  demand  would  be 
made  upon  the  absorbents  of  any  part  of  the  system.  We  can 
account  for  absorption  being  more  energetically  exerted,  in  cases 
of  dropsy,  for  example,  after  the  administration  of  agents,  as  hy- 
dragogue  cathartics,  which  occasion  a  greater  separation  of  the 
watery  parts  of  the  blood,  or,  after  blood  has  been  taken  from 
the  vessels;  because  here  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid  being 
diminished,  a  more  ready  imbibition  of  the  fluid  of  dropsy  is 
effected;  but  this  explanation  does  not  well  apply  to  the  opera- 
tion of  emetics.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  the  nervous 
system  is  largely  concerned  in  the  operation  of  certain  agents^ 
that  modify  the  function  of  nutrition,,  and  this  is  probably  the 
case  in  vomiting.  The  powerful  nervous  concentration  on  the 
stomach,  and  the  different  organs  concerned  in  vomiting,  inter- 
feres probably  with  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  in 
other  parts  of  the  organism,  so  that  less  fluid  may  be  exhaled, 
whilst  that,  which  has  already  been  deposited,  passes  readily 
through  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  by  imbibition,  and  gains 
the  fluid  of  the  circulation.  This  modificatioaof  nutrition  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  disappearance  of  morbid  growths,  under  the  touch 
of  royalty,  the  wand  of  the  magician,  and  the  incantations  of  the 
impostor. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  readily  inferred,  that  emetics, 
like  local  stimulants  in  general,  are  valuable  revellents,  although, 
owing  to  the  powerful  effects  they  produce  on  the  whole  vascular 
and  nervous  system,  they  may  not  be  susceptible  of  such  useful 
application  as  cathartics,  whose  operation  is  more  circumscribed. 
In  head  affections,  for  example,  whilst  cathartics  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage by  deriving  from  the  cncephalon,  and  occasioning  a  salu- 
tary excitation  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  emetics  may 
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be  of  doubtful  propriety,  owing  to  the  violence  of  their  operation 
forcing  the  blood  toward  the  encephalon,  and  endangering  the 
augmentation  of  any  hypersemic  condition,  that  may  be  existent 
there.  Still,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  no  mischief, — but  rather 
advantage, — accrues  in  those  very  cases  from  the  use  of  emetics. 

Emetics  differ  greatly  in  the  period  that  elapses  between  their 
administration  and  operation,  and  also  in'  the  degree  in  which 
they  induce  nausea.  The  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  for  exam- 
ple, act  speedily;  whilst  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  or 
ipecacuanha,  requires  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  fact  has 
given  rise  to  a  division  of  emetics  into  direct  and  indirect j  or,  in 
other  words,  into  such  as  are  conceived  to  act  by  impressing  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  primarily;  and  such  as  exert  their  agency, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  great  nervous  centres  themselves. 

An  agent  of  the  first  class  is  presumed  to  excite  such  a  disa- 
greeable impression  upon  the  nerves  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  that  the  brain  immediately  calls  for  the  assistance  of  the 
different  muccles  concerned  in  vomiting,  and  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  at  once  evacuated;  or  repeated  efforts  are  instanta- 
neously established  to  effect  their  expulsion. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  agent  of  the  latter  class  is  presumed  to 
excite  no  immediately  disagreeable  impression  upon  the  gastric 
nejves,  but  gives  occasion  to  the  act  of  emesis  by  passing  into  the 
circulatory  apparatus  of  the  stomach;  impressing  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  blood-vessels;  or  reaching 
the  brain,  and  making  its  first  impression  upon  that  organ;  and 
the  fact  that  many  substances, — as  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa, — which,  as  regards  its  agency  on  the  stomach,  is  equally 
soluble  with  the  sulphates  of  zinc  or  copper, — require  such  a 
length  of  time  before  their  effects  are  produced,  compared  with 
those  last  salts,  is  favourable  to  the  latter  opinion:  only  one  other 
view  could  indeed  be  indulged,  and  it  is  sufficiently  difficult  of 
comprehension; — that  the  tartarized  antimony  requires  to  make  a 
more  protracted  impression  on  the  gastric  nerves,  than  the  salt  of 
zinc;  yet  how  this  can  be  effected  by  a  solution,  capable  of  such 
ready  absorption,  is  by  no  means  clear. 

The  rapid  emetics,  as  a  general  rule,  excite  the  least  nausea, 
and  their  action  is  soonest  over.  The  vegetable  emetics  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  more  nausea  than  the  mineral;  although  the 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  which  requires  about  the  same 
time  before  its  operation  commences,  is  considerably  nauseant, 
and  is  more  frequently  employed  to  excite  nausea,  where  such 
agency  is  demanded,  than  any  other  substance  belonging  to  the 
class.  The  effects  of  substances,  which  require  time  for  action, 
supervene  more  gradually,  and  continue  longer.  As  a  general 
rule,  too,  the  rapid  emetics  are  not  productive  of  much  retching, 
when  compared  with  the  others;  and  hence  a  judicious  selection 
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of  a  particular  emetic  for  a  special  morbid  condition,  or  to  fulfil  a 
certain  indication,  may  be  important.  Where  the  object  is  simply 
to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  a  rapid  emetic,  and  one 
that  is  neither  accompanied,  in  its  action,  with  nausea  nor  retch- 
ing, is  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  powerful  nervous 
impression  has  to  be  made,  one  of  an  opposite  character  is  de- 
manded. Hence  it  is,  that  if  a  noxious  substance  be  taken  into 
the  stomach,  recourse  is  had  to  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  the  sul- 
phate of  copper;  whilst,  in  an  attack  of  intermittent,  where  we 
are  desirous  of  powerfully  impressing  the  nervous  system,  the 
tartarized  antimony,  or  ipecacuanha,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
is  selected. 

When  an  emetic  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  simply  evacuating 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  disease,  fluid — as  warm  water,  or 
warm  chamomile  tea,  or  mustard  and  water — may  be  used,  espe- 
cially after  each  act  of  vomiting,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
retching.  The  fluid  must,  however,  be  allowed  in  moderation, 
and,  where  a  soluble  poisonous  article  has  been  takon,  but  little 
should  be  permitted,  unless  it  can  be  removed  from  the  stomach, 
by  the  stomach-pump,  immediately  after  it  has  been  swallowed, 
or  is  likely  to  be  evacuated  at  once  under  the  action  pf  an  emetic. 
Hence,  dry  vomiting  is  advi^d  in  such  cases.  Where  the  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassa  is  administered  to  children  as  an  emetic, 
it  may  be  well  to  allow  ^he  child  to  suck  or  drink  before  ftie 
operation  comes  on,  as  the  salt,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  found  to 
produce  poisonous  efiects,  when  taken  on  an  empty  stomach. 

If  the  object  of  the  practitioner  be  to  excite  a  new  nervous  im- 
pression, the  greater  the  amount  of  retching,  within  due  limits, 
the  better.  At  times,  emetics  not  only  produce  emesis,  but  they 
excite  violent  catharsis;  or  they  may  induce  the  latter  effect  with- 
out the  former.  In  such  cases,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  have 
succeeded  in  restricting  their  operation  to  the  stomach.  In  very 
irritable  individuals,  too,  the  emesis  may  go  on  to  an  inordinate 
extent,  so  as  to  exhaust  by  the  repeated  retching  and  vomiting. 
Carbonic  acid,  as  contained  in  soda-water — or  as  given  off  by  the 
union  of  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda, — or  opium,  or  some 
rubefacient  to  the  epigastric  region,  may  be  required  to  check  it. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  repeated 
employment  of  emetics  as  regards  the  gastric  functions,  as  well  as 
to  the  mischief  they  may  induce  in  particular  states  of  the  system. 
One  other  inconvenience  resulting  from  them, — or  rather,  said  to 
result  from  them,  but  of  which  the  author  has  not  seen  an  example, 
— is  that  of  inflammation  of  the  extremities,  followed  by  gangrene. 
M.  Barbier— an  eminent  French  writer  on  Therapeutics — has 
cited  the  following  case: — A  woman,  of  a  constipated  habit,  had 
used  many  means  for  producing  catharsis,  but  ineffectually,  when 
a  surgeon  to  whom  she  applied,  administered  a  violent  prepara- 
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tion,  which  operated  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Cramps, 
convulsions  of  the  limbs,  and  great  anguish  supervened.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  she  was  attacked  with  severe  lancinating 
pains  of  the  extremities,  and  ecchymoses  appeared  on  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Gangrene  attacked  the  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  nose,  the  lower  lip,  the  skin  of  the  chin,  the  points  of  two 
toes  of  the  right  foot,  and  the  great  toe  of  the  left,  all  of  which 
successively  dropped  off.— To  this  case  Barbier  adds  one  of  his 
own.  A  woman,  of  the  Faubourg  d' Amiens,  having  procured 
a  cathartic  remedy  from  an  herbalist,  was  attacked,  after  taking 
it,  with  incessant  vomiting  and  pui^ing,  which  rapidly  reduced 
her  strength.  She  was  taken  to  the  Hdtel-Dieu.  Next  day,  the 
point  of  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  cheeks  became  of  a  deep 
violet  hue,  and  soon  afterwards  the  same  colour  spread  over  the 
feet  and  the  hands;  and  gangrene  rapidly  attacked  all  these  parts. 
She  lost  one  of  her  feet,  and  several  toes  of  the  other. 

These  cases  do  not  seem  to  prove  incontestably,  that  the  gan- 
grene was  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  emetics.  The  effects 
may  have  been  coincident,  instead  of  consequent;  and  if  any  such 
evil  were  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  we  ought  assuredly  to 
possess  a  greater  number  of  examples. 


Therapeutical  Jlpplication  of  Emetics. 

After  this  full  investigation  of  the  general  effects  consequent 
on  the  administration  of  emetics,  their  therapeutical  application 
to  particular  diseases  will  be  intelligible. 

In  intermittent  fevers. — In  intermittent  fevers,  they  are  em- 
ployed with  two  objects, — either  to  excite  a  powerful  nervous  im- 
pression, or  to  simply  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach;  and, 
according  as  the  practitioner  has  one  or  other  of  these  objects  in 
view,  he  selects  his  particular  emetic  accordingly. 

For  exciting  a  powerful  nervous  impression,  one,  which  pro- 
duces much  nausea  and  vomiting,  is,  as  already  inculcated,  to  be 
preferred;  whilst  if  simple  evacuation  be  desirable,  it  matters  not 
how  trivial  the  nausea  or  disorder  may  be.  Practitioners,  how- 
ever, generally  have  recourse  to  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  po- 
ta8sa,and  ipecacuanha,  singly  or  combined.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  more  certain  agent;  and  it  has  the  advantage,  that  no  very 
great  attention  is  required  to  tbe:^pse, — sixty  grains  not  usually 
producing  more  effect  than  thirty^  : 

Where  the  object  is  to  arrest  thi^  f^oxsym  of  an  intermittent, 
the  emetic  should  be  exhibited  a  Sifiofttifne  before  the  cold  stage 
is  expected;  and  should  it  even  notlNkve  the  effect  of  completely 
preventing  the  fit,  it  may  essentially  ifiH^te  it. 

■9*  ■•. 
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The  first  impressioiiy  made  by  an  emetic  of  antimooy)  or  of  ipe- 
cacuanhay  is  one  of  diminished  action;  the  second  is  one  of  equali- 
zation; so  that  although  the  former  operation  might  appear  inap- 
propriate in  a  case  of  diminished  action,  like  that  of  the  cold 
stage  of  an  intermittent,  the  latter  might  be  decidedly  advanta- 
geous; and  tliis  latter,  it  would  seem,  predominates  over  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  no  evil  is  found  to  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  emetics  in  the  cold  stage.  Even  in  those  pernicious 
intermittents, — iho  febres  algidw,  as  they  have  been  termed,— in 
which  reaction,  if  established  at  all,  is  so  with  difficulty,  they 
have  been  found  decidedly  useful.  In  such  cases,  emetics,  which 
produce  the  equalization  without  the  depression,  are  obviously 
indicated— as  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  copper; — but  those 
of  the  indirect  kind  have  been  exhibited  with  ia^)unity,and  even 
with  advantage. 

In  the  hot  stage,  emetics  have  likewise  been  given,  but  they 
seem  to  make  less  impression  where  all  is  exaltation,  and  they 
are  obviously  not  as  much  indicated  as  when  the  action  is  to  a 
less  extent, — although  nauseants  may  be  most  useful. 

The  truth  is,  that,  during  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  it 
is  not  generallv  necessary  to  do  much.  The  management  on 
general  principles  is  alone  necessary; — hot  fluids  being  prescribed 
in  the  cold  stage;  cold  in  the  hot;  and  tepid  in  the  sweating. 

In  the  state  of  apyrexia,  emetics  prepare  the  way  for  (he  admi- 
nistration of  tonics,  which  are  thus  enabled  to  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  to  exert 
their  appropriate  agency  on  it,  and,  through  it,  on  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  all  periods  of  the  affection,  a  gentle  emetic, 
given  merely  to  remove  morbid  secretions,  may  be  advantageous, 
but  their  repeated  use  must  be  avoided. 

In  remittent  fevers. — In  remittent  fevers,  which  are  commonly 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  excitation  in  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines — especially  of  the  upper  portions — 
active  emetics  are  not  advisable;  but  gentle  evacuants  may  be 
administered  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  advantage. 
Their  repeated  use,  however,  in  such  cases,  is  apt  to  augment 
the  irritation,  already  existing  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  tube,  and  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  that  of  the  sto- 
mach ip  particular. 

In  fevers  in  general^Ftom  the  equalizing  effect  of  emetics, 
they  may  be  used  at  the  commencement  of  almost  all  fevers  with 
advantage;  and,  at  times,  they  would  appear  to  cut  short  the 
complaint,  although  probably  much  less  frequently  than  has  been 
imagined. 

In  cases  of  ^Aemera,  which  most  frequently  occurs  in  children; 
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but,  at  times,  in  adults  also,  and  is  dependent  upon  gastric  disor- 
der, produced  by  errors  in  diet,  emetics  are  obviously  indicated, 
and,  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  fever,  may  put  an  end  to  the 
febrile  action;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  cut  short  a  continued  fever, 
after  it  has  gone  on  for  some  days,  by  this  or  by  any  other  plan. 
Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  result  of  the  author's  observation,  and 
it  accords  with  that  of  others,  whose  opportunities  have  been  ex- 
tensive.  In  almost  all  fevers,  termed  continued^  two  exacerba- 
tions in  the  day  can  be  perceived; — ^the  one  about  midday,  and 
the  other  in  the  evening;  and  it  has  been  conceived^  that  where 
the  object  is  to  cut  short  the  fever,  the  emetic,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
intermittent,  should  be  given  a  short  time  before  the  expected 
exacerbation,  and  especially  before  that  in  the  evening,  which  is 
usually  more  marked  than  the  other. 

The  modus  operandi  of  emetics,  in  cutting  short  a  continued 
fever,  is  the  .same  as  in  the  case  of  inter mittents; — that  is,  by  the 
revulsion  they  produce;  and  the  equalizing  influence  exerted  by 
them  oti  the  sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems.  Hence,  they  are 
occasionally  advantageous  in  the  major  exanthemata,  especially 
when  the  eruption  does  not  appear  freely  and  equably,  but  seenos 
to  be  restrained  or  repressed,  in  consequence  of  irritation  existing 
in  some  internal  organ.  Broussais,  with  the  dogmatism  that  is 
too  apparent  in  his  writings,  lays  down  a  law  of  action,  which 
admits  of  many  exceptions. — ^<  Emetics  cure  gastro-enteritis  solely 
by  the  revulsion,  and  the  critical  evacuations  which  they  provoke: 
their  effect  is  then  uncertain  in  mild  cases;  and,  in  severe  ones, 
they  are  always  dangerous,  because  they  never  fail  to  augment 
the  inflammation,  when  they  do  not  succeed  in  removing  it," — 
Prop.  287.  And,  ag^in,  <<  Emetics,  purgatives,  and  tonics,  which 
act  by  revulsion,  effect  only  temporary  cures  in  chronic  gastritis 
and  gastro-enteritis,  and  rerder  the  radical  cure  more  difficult." 
Prop.  349: — <  propositions,'  which  must  be  regarded  as  mere  as- 
sertions emanating  from  a  distinguished  mind,  but  not  on  that 
account  to  be  received  as  authority  in  the  absence  of  evidence. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the  course  of  continued  fever, 
morbid  secretions  must  take  place  from  the  lining  of  the  alimentary 
tube  as  in  remittents  and  intermittents,  but  as  these  can  generally 
be  evacuated  by  cathartics,  they  are  usually  employed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  emetics. 

In  inflammations. — In  the  different  phlegmiasise,  emetics  are 
much  used.  In  son^,  however,  they  are  more  effective  than  in 
others.  In  laryngo-tracheitis  or  croup,  they  are  given  in  very 
different  stages  of  the  disease,  to  fulfil  different  indications, — and 
with  equal  propriety.  At  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  both 
of  spasmodic  and  inflammatory  croup,  an  emetic,  by  exciting  a 
salutary  revulsion,  and  equfilizing  the  circulation,  frequently  puts 
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an  end  to  the  inflammation;  and  even  if  the  disease  has  made 
some  progress,  it  is  a  valuable  agent,  after  blood-letting.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  one  of  the  remedies  most  employed  in  the  early  stages 
of  croup. 

It  is  eqtially  indicated  after  the  albuminoid  secretion  has  been 
thrown  out  from  the  membrane;  but  it  must  obviously  be  a  matter 
of  extreme  diflSculty,  by  any  agency,  to  cause  the  detachment  of 
the  false  membrane,  and  its  expulsion  through  the  narrow  chink 
constituting  the  rima  glottidis,  when  it  has  formed  in  the  trachea; 
yet  the  best  expectorant  agency  that  can  be  exerted,  is  effected 
by  the  succussion,  which  the  action  of  an  emetic  occasions. 

The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  that  constitutes  laryngitis. 

In  amygdalitis  or  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  as  well  as  in 
pharyngitis  and  oesophagitis^  the  same  good  effects  are  produced 
by  the  revellent  and  equalizing  agency  of  emetics;  and  when  sup- 
puration has  supervened,  and  the  abscess  is  seated  so  low  down 
in  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
instrument  of  the  surgeon,  the  operation  of  an  emetic  may  cause 
it  to  break.  With  this  view,  one  of  the  direct  emetics  may  be 
prescribed.  No  great  impression  on  the  nervous  system  is  needed. 
The  expulsive  efforts  are  alone  required;  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  is  capable  of  fulfilling  every  indication. 
In  the  malignant  varieties  of  cynanche^  which  so  often  accompany 
scarlatina,  emetics  are  frequently  administered.  Much  curative 
influence  cannot,  however,  be  expected  from  them,  except  at  the 
very  commencement  of  these  affections;  but  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, they  may  be  given  with  the  view  of  removing  the  viscid 
secretions,  which  excite  so  much  annoyance. 

In  diseases  of  the  chest. — Emetics  are  much  employed  in  dif- 
ferent diseases  of  the  chest.  In  pneumonia^  they  are  not  often 
used  before  the  activity  of  vessels  has  been  diminished  by  the 
proper  antiphlogistic  remedies;  but  when  the  inflammation  has 
been  somewhat  subdued,  their  equalizing  and  revulsive  influence 
becomes  strikingly  apparent.  They  favour  the  discharge  of  the 
bronchial  secretions,  by  the  succussion  they  communicate  to  the 
lungs;  and,  for  this  reason,  they  are  employed  with  considerable 
benefit  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

They  are,  likewise,  extremely  beneficial  in  nervous  cough^ 
hooping-cough,  and  asthma.  These  diseases  appear  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory 
organs — thepneumo-gastric  especially — which  modifies  the  con- 
tractility of  the  muscular  fibres,  that  surround  the  minute  bron- 
chial ramifications;  and  this  state  of  the  nerves  is  generally 
perhaps  connected  with  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis^  whence  they  originate.    Hence^  the 
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Utility  of  producing  a  revalsive  effect  by  means  of  these  or  other 
agents.  Expectoration  is  also  favoured  by  them,  in  the  manner 
just  mentioned,  and  it  has  t>een  long  remarked,  that  those  children 
suffer  least  from  hooping-cough,  who  eject  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  during  each  fit  of  coughing. 

In  diseases  of  the  encephalon. — It  is  in  head  affections,  that 
the  use  of  emetics  might  seem  most  doubtful.  In  encqphalitis, 
they  are  generally  esteemed  inadmissible;  and,  as  the  pain  in  the 
head  is  almost  intolerable,  their  operation  can  hardly  fail  to  ag- 
gravate the  symptoms,  notwithstanding  their  revellent  and  equal- 
izing tendency.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  their 
employment  in  apoplexy.  The  violent  efforts, — forcing  the  blood 
with  greater  impetus  to  the  head  by  the  arteries,  and  retarding 
its  return  by  the  veins, — appear  inappropriate,  in  cases  in  which 
hyperaemia  already  exists  in  the  encephalon,  yet  their  revellent 
properties  would  seem  to  have  rendered  them  useful  in  oph- 
thalmia^ when  blood-letting,  counter-irritants,  &c,  had  beea 
prescribed,  and  the  disease  had,  notwithstanding,  remained  sta- 
tionary. In  these  very  cases,  the  same  substances,  employed  so 
that  their  operation  may  be  confined  to  exciting  nausea,  are 
amongst  our  most  valtiable  remedies,  and  not  in  these  affections 
only,  but  in  every  variety  of  phlegmasia. 

Amaurosis. — Amaurosis  is  said  to  have  been  beneficially 
treated  by  emetics,  but  much  reliance  obviously  cannot  be  reposed 
in  them,  when  the  retina,  or  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  part  of  the  braiQ 
in  which  the  optic  nerve  arises,  is  affected  with  paralysis.  Im- 
paired or  depraved  vision  often  occurs  sympathetically  from  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  functions;  at  other  times,  it  is  owing  to 
}esion  of  the  eye  itself,  or  of  the  cerebral  part  of  the  organ  of 
vision;  hence  the  affection,  termed  myodesopsia  or  muscse  voli' 
tanteSf  is  symptomatic  of  one  or  other  of  these  morbid  conditions; 
and  hence  the  various  hallucinations,  illusions  or  waking  dreams, 
which  occur  in  diseases  of  the  encephalon,  as  mania  and  hypo- 
chondriasis; but  which  are  often  produced  in  persons  of  sound 
mind,  whose  nervous  systems  are  unusually  impressible,  and 
easily  acted  upon  by  irritations  in  the  stomach,  or  elsewhere. 

Where  the  primary  mischief,  in  such  affections,  is  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  emetics  are  more  likely  to  afford  relief,  than  when 
the  depravation  is  seated  originally  in  the  encephalon. 

In  bubo  and  orchitis, — In  certain  local  affections — as  bubo, 
and  orchitis — the  revellent  action  of  an  emetic  is  often  most 
beneficial.  The  inflammation  may  have  been  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  proper  antiphlogistic  measures,  yet  the  swelling  may  re- 
main stationary.    If  a  powerfully  revellent  nervous  impressioa 
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be  now  made,  by  exciting  emesis,  the  swelling  will  frequently 
disappear. 

In  the  very  early  stages  of  orchitis,  or  bubo,  the  revulsion,  thus 
produced,  is  by  no  means  as  eflScacious.  The  excited  state  of 
vessels  generally  predominates  too  much  to  be  broken  in  upon  by 
any  impression  upon  the  nervous  system.  This  state  of  vessels 
must  be  reduced  by  antiphlogistics,  and  then  emetics  may  be  had 
recourse  to  with  full  advantage. 

In  phthisis  pulmonalis. — In  phthisis  pulmonalis,  emetics 
were  at  one  time  considered  the  best  remedies;  and,  according  to 
one  writer,  {Youngy)  a  majority  of  the  cures  of  phthisis  have 
been  effected  by  them  or  by  nauseating  agents.  This  idea  pro- 
bably originated  from  the  good  effects  observed  to  follow  a  sea 
voyage,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  sea-sickness;  but  the 
fallacy,  in  this  case,  consists,  in  referring  that  to  the  nausea,  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  greater  equability  of  temperature  at  sea, 
and  by  the  new  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  and  nervous 
system  of  the  voyager,  through  the  altered  barometrical,  hygro- 
roetrical,  thermometrical,  electrical  and  other  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  by  the  new  scenes  in  which  the  patient  is  placed. 
Even  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  when  alone  any  course  of 
medication  can  be  expected  to  be  effective,  emetics  are,  at  the 
present  day,  but  rarely  had  recourse  to.  In  the  later  periods  of 
the  disease,  they  are  not  only  useless,  but  add  to  the  existing 
irritation  and  debility. 

In  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal, — In  gastritis,  and  en- 
teritis, emetics  are  manifestly  not  needed,  and  would  probably  be 
injurious;  nor  would  they  appear  to  be  indicated  m  spontaneous 
vomiting;  but,  as  diarrhoea  is  often  kept  up  by  irritations  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  requires  the  administration  of  a  cathartic  to 
remove  them;  so  vomiting  may  suggest  the  use  of  an  emetic;  and 
even  when  the  spontaneous  vomiting  has  persisted  after  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  have  been  evacuated, the  new  action, induced 
by  an  emetic,  may  break  in  upon  the  disorder  of  function,  and 
remedy  the  evil. 

In  dyspepsia f  emetics  are  occasionally  prescribed,  but  they 
must  be  employed  with  caution.  A  gentle  emetic  removes  in- 
digestible matters  and  morbid  secretions;  and  produces  an  ex- 
citation in  the  stomach,  which  may  be  salutary;  but  repeated 
emetics,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  injure  the  tone  of  the 
organ,  develope  its  sensibility,  and  augment  the  very  affection, 
for  the  removal  of  which  they  were  administered. 

In  cholera-^hoih  of  the  indigenous,  and  foreign  variety — 
gentle  emetics  are  prescribed  by  some  practitioners,  and,  as 
means  for  the  removal  of  morbid  secretions,  they  may  be  useful; 
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but  it  is  not  clear,  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  much 
efficacy  in  affections  that  are  dependent  upon  an  irritated  or  ex- 
cited state  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  which 
yield  with  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  irritation,  or  ter- 
minate unfavourably,  when  the  morbid  affection  of  the  membrane 
in  general,  and  of  the  exhalents  in  particular,  is  excessive. 

In  cases  of  malignant  cholera^  the  stimulating  emetics — as 
mustard — have  been  most  frequently  employed, — the  inflamma- 
tory irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  these  malignant  cases, 
being  occasionally  diminished  by  gentle  excitants,  as  we  have 
seen  it  may  be  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  general, 
when  the  over-distended  state  of  extreme  vessels  is  the  prominent 
pathological  lesion.  A  main  part  of  the  benefit,  however,  ac- 
cruing in  such  cases,  is  probably  derived  from  their  revulsive 
operation,— the  chief  pathological  mischief  being  usually  situate 
lower  down  in  the  tube.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  question,  with 
some  therapeutists,  whether  advantage  might  not  be  derived,  in 
these  unfortunate  cases,  from  remedies  that  might  even  inflame 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach;  but  such  a  harsh  plan  of 
revellent  treatment  could,  of  course,  be  scarcely  admissible. 

In  diarrhoea  and  dysentery^  where  the  irritation  is  seated 
lower  down  in  the  tube,  an  emetic  may  produce  good  effects  as 
a  revulsive;  but,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation must  be  previously  subdued  by  appropriate  agents.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  in  certain  cases  of  constipation,  accom- 
panied with  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines,  emetics,  administered  aftcfr  blood-letting,  have  relaxed 
the  spasm,  so  that  the  bowels  have  been  relieved,  or  gentle 
cathartics  have  afterwards  been  sufficient. 

In  dysentery,  the  seat  of  which  is  chiefly  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  large  intestine,  the  revellent  and  equalizing  effects 
of  emetics  are  beneficially  manifested. 

In  rheumatism  and  gout. — In  acute  rheumatism,  and  gout, 
emetics  are  not  much  used,  although  occasionally  their  operation 
— as  revellents  and  equalizers — may  be  advantageously  exerted. 
In  the  latter  disease,  connected,  as  it  is,  with  considerable  gastric 
disorder,  their  use  might  seem  to  be  more  especially  indicated; 
and  in  both  diseases  they  may  be  demanded  for  the  removal 
of  morbid  secretions,  or  of  undigested  matters  from  the  tube, — a 
result,  which  can  generally,  however,  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  gentle  cathartics. 

In  hemorrhages. — After  what  has  been  said  of  the  general 
mode  of  action  of  emetics,  and  of  their  application  to  the  ordi- 
anry  phlegmasiae,  their  agency  in  hemorrhages  will  be  apparent. 
In  epistaxiSy  they  cannot  be  required,  and  their  employment  in 
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apoplexy j.-^xi  has  been  already  seen, — is  a  more  than  question- 
able measure.  The  same,  it  has  been  thought,  may  be  said  of 
hscmoptysis.  Although  their  equalizing  and  revulsive  operation 
might  act  advantageously,  it  has  been  conceived,  that  the  ac- 
tivity they  occasion  in  the  vascular  movements,  might  more  than 
compensate  for  their  salutary  agency.  Yet,  it  has  not  beeil 
found,  that  haemoptysis,  symptomatic  of  phthisis,  has  recurred, 
or  been  increased  at  sea  during  the  retching  of  sea-sickness. 
(See  the  author's  Ekmenta  of  Hygiinej\i.  183;  Philad.  1835.) 
In  such  cases,  nauseating  doses  are  recommended,  which,  as 
before  shown,  produce  an  effect  of  a  directly  opposite  character, 
80  as  to  give  occasion  to  their  being  classed  amongst  agents,  that 
diminish  action. 

In  hsematemesis^  emetics  have  been  recommended  by  some, 
with  the  view  of  removing  the  accumulations  of  blood,  which 
form  in  the  stomach;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  may  be  of  ser- 
vice. The  hemorrhage,  in  these  cases,  is  generally  venous,  and 
takes  place  by  diapedesis  or  transudation; — often  owing  to  vis- 
ceral engorgement,  which  prevents  the  blood  from  circulating 
freely  in  the  engorged  organ,  and  occasions  irregular  congestionis 
in  other  parts.  In  such  cases,  emetics  ought  to  be  administered 
with  caution.  In  the  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  almshouse,  we 
annually  meet  with  odses  of  haematemesis,  melaena,  and  epistaxiSy 
occasioned  by  engorgenl^nt  and  induration  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
especially  the  latter,  acquired  in  malarious  districts.  The  proper 
treatment  of  the  hemorrhage  necessarily  merges  in  that  of  the 
primary  affection  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

In  cases  of  simple  hsematemesis,  the  action  of  the  stom^h, 
induced  by  an  emetic,  may  occasion  the  removal  of  the  venous 
congestion,  and  the  pressure  of  the  mtiscular  coat  of  the  viscus 
on  the  vessels  exhaling  the  blood  may  tend  to  contract  their  dimen- 
sions, and  to  arrest  the  flow,  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  the  manner 
that  the  hemorrhage  is  arrested  in  the  next  variety  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Uterine  hemorrhage  may  occur  prior  to,  during,  and  subse- 
-  quent  to,  the  delivery  of  the  child.  In  all  cases,  it  is  produced 
by  a  discharge  from  the  uterine  vessels.  The  old  idea,  univer- 
sally entertained,  was; — that  the  vessels  of  the  mother  pass  di- 
rectly to  the  placenta,  and  pour  their  blood,  by  open  mouths,  into 
the  maternal  portion  of  that  organ.  Under  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, hemorrhage  would  be  produced  by  a  rupture  of  the  maternal 
vessels.  Some  observers  have  satisfied  themselves,  that  there  is 
no  direct  communication  between  the  uterine  vessels  and  the 
placenta,  but  that  these  vessels  coast  along  the  uterine  parietes 
m  a  direction  parallel  to  the  placenta, — having,  ho wever,  portions 
scooped  out  of  their  sides^  which  portions  are  closed,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  placenta.    Under  this  view,  there  can 
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of  coone  be  no  —Ifmil  and  fata!  pjocta;  fb?  vfao^  is  fotaU 
and  beflaorrfaage  arises  from  ibe  ceia<±iDect  cf  tbe  deodua  or  ot 
tbe  placenta  from  tbe  apenures  in  ihe  ctenne  resse^s.  What* 
ever,  therefore,  ipdocei  cooiiacticQ  of  the  a:en»,  ocQas:ons  tbe 
reapplication  of  the  placenta,  or  of  the  body  of  the  chikl  to  tbe 
Te»eb  wbeoce  the  hemorrbase  proceeds,  and  ancsis  k.  These 
remarks  apply,  of  course,  only  to  betDorrbage  occurring  prior  to» 
or  during  deliTery,  and  then  only  to  cases  in  wbkfa  the  placenta 
is  siioate  ebewbm  than  orer  the  os  uteri 

In  uterine  hemorrhage  following  the  delirery  of  tbe  oruin,  tbe 
hemorrhage  is  arrested  by  caosing  the  uterus  to  contract  upon 
itself^  and  thus  to  obliterate,  as  it  were,  the  maternal  Tessels;  and 
emetics,  which  call  into  action  the  abdominal  muscles,  facilitate 
Jhis  result,  although  they  are  but  rarely  had  recourse  to,  seeing, 
that  the  obstetrical  practitioner  has  more  effectual  means  for  at- 
taining his  object. 

In  jaufuUee. — In  jaundice,  dependent — as  it  often  is-»on  some 
impediment  to  tbe  flow  of  bile  along  the  biliary  ducts  into  the 
duodenum,  and  especially  when  produced  by  a  gallstone,  the  in- 
verted action  aiKl  the  soccussion,  induced  by  tbe  operation  of  an 
emetic^  are  often  beneficial,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  in 
cases  of  chokUthus  or  gallstone  without  jaundice.  Here,  an 
luetic  should  be  selected,  whose  operation  is  preceded  by  nausea 
'. — as  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha — tbe  relaxing  influence  of 
which  is  first  felt,  and  this  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  pro- 
pulsory  efforts,  which  are,  at  times,  successful  in  causing  the 
calculus  to  clear  the  biliary  passages.  It  has  been  properly  re- 
marked, however,  that  emetics  are  more  advantageous  and  safe 
in  the  early  than  in  the  later  periods  of  jaundice,  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  organic  disease  of  the  liver; 
and  also,  that  they  should  be  used  with  caution,  when  there  is 
evidence  of  distension  of  the  gall-bladder,— mdicated  by  a  tumour 
felt  on  pressing  the  right  hypochondrium.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  operation  of  an  emetic  has  been  known  to  occasion 
rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  and  fatal  peritonitis.  (Siokes.) 

In  the  neuroses. — In  mental  alienation,  emetics  were,  at  one 
time,  much  advised,  and  some  of  the  most  noted  remedies  pos- 
sessed properties  of  this  kind.  They  are  not  given  at  the  present 
day,  unless  symptoms  should  arise  in  the  course  of  the  disease  to 
indicate  their  administration.  In  the  cases  in  which  they  are 
presumed  to  have  exerted  a  salutary  agency,  this  was  probablv 
accomplished  less  by  their  acting  as  evacuants,  or  through  modi- 
fications induced  in  the  circulaUon,  than  by  the  new  impression 
made  by  them  upon  the  nervous  system.  Hence,  they  ^^\9!^^' 
aionally  used  in  mania  to  interrupt  intense  abstractions,    When 
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the  insane  obstinately  determines  to  retain  his  urine  and  feces, 
an  emetic  often  succeeds  in  breaking  in  upon  the  determination; 
and  the  same  applies  to  those  who  are  affected  with  delirium 
tremenSf  in  which  disease  emetics  have  been  wholly  reHed  on 
by  some.  ^For  the  author's  views  on  this  subject  see  his  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine^  ii.  348,  Philadelphia,  1842.)  In  all  such  cases, 
emetics  have  to  be  given  in  larger  doses  than  usual.  The  ence- 
phalon  being  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  employed  in  its  own 
acts,  is  less  affected  by  impressions  made  on  other  organs,  and, 
consequently,  requires  a  larger  amount  of  the  impressing  agent; 
but  if  the  energy  of  the  system  be  first  reduced  by  a  copious  ab- 
straction of  blood,  then  the  ordinary  dose  of  the  emetic  may  pro-* 
duce  its  accustomed  effects. 

In  hypochondriasis y  which  is  an  encephalic  disorder,  accom- 
panied generally  with  much  gastric  derangement,  an  occasional 
emetic  often  acts  beneficially,  by  exciting  a  new  action  in  the 
nervous  system,  and  giving  an  impulse  to  functions  carried  on 
with  unusual  torpor. 

In  epilepsy y  and  in  the  convulsions  of  childrerty  emetics  are 
not  only  excellent  prophylactics,  but  valuable  curative  agents. 
Where  organic  mischief  does  not  exist,  these  diseases  are  usually 
induced  by  great  mobility,  or  impressibility  of  the  encephalon, 
developed  by  irritation  in  some  other  part  of  the  system,  and 
especially  in  the  digestive  tube.  Often,  this  is  produced  by  indi- 
gestible diet,  or  by  morbid  secretions,  and  when  the  prodromic 
or  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  attack  are  present,  a  timely 
emetic  may  prevent  the  paroxysm,  by  removing  the  cause,  and 
exciting  a  new  nervous  impression,  as  in  the  case  of  intermittents. 

The  same  kind  of  revulsion  is,  at  times,  salutary  in  hysteria, 
as  well  as  in  the  different  forms  of  neuralgia.  The  impression 
of  the  emetic  is  powerfully  exerted  on  the  stomach,  and  thence 
irradiates  to  every  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  by  equalizing 
the  nervous  distribution  or  influx,  detracts  from  its  intensity  in 
any  given  point. 

In  dropsy. — Lastly,  emetics  have  been  frequently  exhibited  in 
the  different  varieties  of  dropsy,  and  they  are  calculated  to  act  as 
promoters  of  absorption  in  such  cases; — not  so  much  in  conse- 
quence of  any  increased  action  of  the  exhalents  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  they  may  occasion,  as  by  their 
revulsive  operation.  Dropsies,  as  will  be  seen,  have  been  known 
to  disappear  under  powerful  mental  emotions,  and  not  only  drop- 
sies, but  depositions  of  solid  materials,  and  we  can,  therefore, 
understand,  that  these  affections  may  diminish  under  the  nervous 
derivation  excited  by  an  emetic.  They  cannot,  however,  be  re- 
peated sufficiently  often  to  produce  much  salutary  influence,  for 
fear  of  injuring  the  tone  of  the  stomach;  and,  accordingly,  they 
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are  bat  rarely  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hydropical  affec- 
tions. 

Such  are  the  diseased  conditions  in  which  emetics  are  espe- 
cially serviceable.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  specify  every 
variety  of  organic  lesion  in  which  they  may  be  salutary.  Enough 
has  been  said  of  their  general  properties,  and  particular  applica- 
tions, to  suggest  the  cases  in  which  their  administration  may  be 
indicated. 
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a.  Direct  Emetics. 
1.  ZmCI  SULPHAS^-SULPHATE  OP  ZINC. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  occurs  in  commerce  in  an  impure  state,  under 
the  name  of  fFhite  Vitriol^  by  which,  indeed,  it  was  long  known 
in  medicine.  The  salt,  however,  always  contains  iron,  and  com- 
monly copper  and  lead;  and  therefore,  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses, it  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  the  union  of  oxide  of  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  in  colourless  crystals,  which  effloresce  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  wholly  dissolved  by  water;  by  2^ 
of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boil- 
ing water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  in  water 
affords  with  ammonia  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  redissol  ved  by 
the  alkali  in  excess.  It  also  yields  white  precipitates  with  chloride 
of  barium,  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  and  sulphohydrate  of 
ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  tonic  in  small  doses,  is  a  rapid  and 
safe  emetic;  and  hence*  is  given,  when  it  is  desirable  to  evacu- 
ate the  contents  of  the  stomch  speedily,  as  when  poison  has  been 
taken.  The  dose  for  this  purpose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  In 
excessive  doses  it  acta  as  an  irritant  poison. 

9.  CUPRI  8ULPHAS.-^ULPHATE  OF  CDJPPER. 

The  Sulphate  of  Copper y  Roman  or  Blue  Vitriol^  or  Blue- 
stoney  used  in  the  United  States,  is  formed  by  a  direct  combination 
between  old  scrap  copper  and  sulphuric  acid.    This  is  always 
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made  on  the  large  scale;  and  hence  it  is  not  in  the  list  of  prepa- 
rations of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  but  in  that  of 
the  materia  medica.  It  occurs  in  rich  blue  crystals,  which  are 
wholly  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  efflorescent  in  the  air.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ammonia  throws  down,  from  a  solution 
of  the  salt  in  water,  a  precipitate,  which  is  entirely  redissolved 
when  the  ammonia  is  added  in  excess.  It  dissolres  in  about  four 
parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  two  parts  of  boiling  water. 

Like  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper  is,  in  very  small 
doses,  a  tonic;  and  in  larger  an  emetic.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  active,  and  in  considerable  doses  is  a  highly  acrid  and  cor- 
rosive poison. 

Its  dose,  as  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  five  grains,  given  in 
water;  but  it  is  less  safe  than  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 


b.  Indirect  Emetics. 

1.  ANnMcyloi  tr  potas^jes  tartras.— tartrate  op  anti- 
mony AND  P0TA8SA. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa,  Tartarized  antimonyj 
Emetic  Tartar,  Tartar  Emetic— -m  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union  erroneously  termed  Tartar^is,  perhaps,  moi^  frequently 
used  as  an  emetm  than  any  other  agent. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  ^1842)  it  is  directed 
to  be  formed  as  follows: — Take  of  Sulphuret  qf  •^ntimonyy  in 
fine  powder,  Siv;  Muriatic  J3cid,  |xxv;  Nitric  t^dd^  Sij;  fVater, 
a  gallon.  To  the  acids  mixed  in  a  glass  vessel,  add  gradually  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  digest  the  mixture  with  a  gradually  in- 
creasing heat,  till  effervescence  ceases;  then  boil  for  an  hour.  Fil- 
ter the  liquor  when  it  has  become  cool,  and  pour  it  into  the  water. 
Wash  the  precipitated  powder  frequently  with  water,  till  it  is 
wholly  freed  from  acid,  and  then  dry  it.  Take  of  this  powder,  3ij; 
Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  in  very  fine  powder,  3ilss;  Distilled 
watery  f.  Sxviij.  Boil  the  water  in  a  glass  vessel;  add  the  powders 
previously  mixed  together,  and  boil  for  an  hour;  filterthe  liquor 
whilst  hot,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  By  further  evapora- 
tion, the  liquor  may  be  made  to  yield  an  additional  quantity  of 
crystals,  which  should  be  purified  by  a  second  crystallization* 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  consists  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  tartrate  of  potassa;  and  the  object  of  the  above  process 
is  first  to  form  sesquioxide  of  antimony,  and  then  to  saturate  the 
excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  with  it  It  is  in  transparent 
crystals,  which  become  opaque  and  white  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  generally  in  powder,  and,  when 
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pure,  is  perfectly  white.  Dr.  Pereira^  however,  remarks,  that 
some  ignorant  druggists  prefer  a  yellowish-white  powder:  and 
he  was  informed  by  a  manufacturer  of  the  salt,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  two  varieties, — one  white,  the  other  yellowish- 
white, — to  meet  the  demands  of  his  customers.  The  yellow  hue 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron. 

It  is  often  adulterated  with  bitartrate  of  potassa;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  it  may  contain  10  per  cent,  of  it,  and  yet  dissolve 
in  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  {JR.  Phillips.)  It  is  wholly  solu- 
ble in  14  or  15  parts  of  water,  (Pereira;) — according  to  the  Phar- 
macopcBia  of  the  United  States,  in  20,  at  60^  Fahr.  Uncombined 
bitartrate  of  potassa  is  detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  antimonial 
salt  This  causes  a  precipitate,  which  is  immediately  redissolved, 
if  bitartrate  of  potassa  be  present.    {Hennel,  cited  by  Phillips,) 

When  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  is  taken  in  very  large 
doses,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  causing  directly  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  likewise  an  irri- 
tant when  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface.  Its  nauseant  and 
emetic  properties  alone  fall  under  consideration  in  this  place. 

As  a  nauseant,  it  is  constantly  given  in  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory afiections,  in  such  doses  as  to  keep  up  the  action  of  sedation 
sufficiently  long  to  break  in  upon  the  chain  of  morbid  associations. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  from  ith  to  i  a 
grain  every  two  or  three  hours;  carefully  regulating  the  quantity 
and  the  periods  so  as  to  prevent  the  supervention  of  vomiting. 

As  an  emetic,  it  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  union  with  ipe- 
cacuanha— one  or  two  grains  of  the  tartrate  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  of  the  latter.  When  administered  alone,  it  should  be  in 
divided  doses; — six  grains,  for  example,  being  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  a  fourth  part  given  every  fifteen  minutes 
until  it  operates; — the  action,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  every 
other  emetic,  where  it  is  desirable  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  freely,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  dissolving  any  noxious 
matter  that  may  be  contained  in«it,  being  aided  by  drinking 
freely  of  warm  water,  or  of  warm  chamomile  tea.  For  reasons 
already  assigned,  it  is  rarely  prescribed,  however,  where  any 
poisonous  agent  has  been  taken,— recourse  being  bad  to  direct 
emetics. 

Being  devoid  of  taste,  it  is  a  very  convenient  emetic  in  the 
diseases  of  infancy,  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  give  it  in  divided 
doses  until  vomiting  is  induced;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  main  agent 
in  some  of  the  nauseating  and  emetic  preparations  so  commonly 
Qsed  in  such  cases  in  domestic  practice. 


10* 
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IHIIJI  Afmeim,  UTIIOnUL  inSR.—{Jintim.  et  Potass.  Tar^ 
irat.d'y.  Vintj  f. 3x.)  Each  ounce  of  the  wine  contains  two 
grains  of  (he  tartrate,  Antimonial  wine  is  commonly  kept  in 
families,  and  it  has  the  advantage,  which  a  watery  solution  has 
not,  of  keeping  well.  It  is  readily  taken  by  children  as  wine. 
It  is  not  well  adapted,  however,  as  an  emetic,  for  the  adult  If 
we  regard  the  ordinary  dose  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa  to  be  two  grains,  it  would  require  one  ounce  of  the  wine, 
which  might  be  injurious,  and  in  no  circumstances  could  oflfer 
advantages  over  the  aqueous  solution.  Accordingly,  it  is  rarely 
prescribed  to  adults.  To  children,  under  five  years  of  age,  the 
vinum  anlimonii  is  generally  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful, 
repeated  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  it  acts. 


2.  IPECACUAN'HA. 

Ipecacuanha  is  the  root  of  the  Ceph»*lis  Ipecacuan!ha;  Ssz. 
Stst.  Pentandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacese, — Gin- 
chonacesB  {Lindley)\  a  small  shrubby  plant,  which  grows  in 
Brazil,  in  moist,  shady  situations,  between  the  8th  and  20th 
parallels  of  south  latitude.  It  is  said,  also,  to  occur  in  New 
Granada,  and  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  roots  are 
gathered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  from  January 
to  March  inclusive. 

The  amount  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  England,  in.'1841,  was 
9,623  lbs.;  but  a  singular  fluctuation,  as  to  quantity,  is  presented 
by  the  table  of  imports  for  the  last  few  years,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows (Pereira): 


In  1834,    9,038  lbs. 

1835,  7,469 

1836,  11,437 

1837,  11,435 


In  1838,  12,426  lbs. 

1839,  7,453 

1840,  6,483 

1841,  9,623 


As  imported,  ipecacuanha  root  consists  of  the  proper  knotty 
root;  the  thinner,  woody  cylindrical  portion  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  stem,  and  frequently  a  part  of  the  trailing  portion 
of  the  stem  also,  (Christison.)  The  annulated  or  ringed  portion 
— the  Radix  Ipecacuanhss  annuktissj  of  continental  writers — is 
the  most  active  part,  and,  therefore,  ought  alone  to  be  used  by 
the  apothecary. 

The  root— as  we  meet  with  it — is  of  about  the  thickness  of  a 
small  goosequill,  and  of  a  length  varying  from  two  inches  to 
seven;  contorted,  and  presenting  numerous  annular  grooves, 
which  give  it  a  characteristic,  knotted  or  ringed  appearance. 
The  colour  varies, from  brownish,  reddish-brown,  grayish-brown 
to  gray.  Its  substance  consists  of  two  parts— the  one  constituted 
of  the  bark,  the  other  of  the  meditullium, — the  proportion,  in  100 
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parts  of  good  ipeeacnanha,  being  80  of  the  former  to  20  of  the 
latter.  The  meditullium  is  nearly  inert,  and  as  it  is  palverizable 
with  more  difficulty  than  the  cortical  portion,  when  the  pulveriza- 
tion is  effected  in  a  mortar,  it  may  happen,  that  the  portion  which 
may  remain  last  in  the  mortar,  possesses  scarcely  any  medicinal 
property.  Generally,  however,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  reduced 
to  powder,  on  a  large  scale,  by  grinding,  so  that  this  separation 
is  not  observable. 

The  powder  of  ipecacuanha  has  a  nauseous  odour,  and  on 
some  persons  produces  a  peculiar  effect,  giving  rise  to  sneezing, 
cough,  dyspnoea,  and  all  the  symptoms  oi  catarrhus  sestivus  or 
fuiy  nsthmay  as  it  has  been  termed.  These  symptoms  pass  off 
after  a  time,  and  generally  with  a  copious  secretion  from  the 
bronchial  tubes.  It  would  appear,  that  small  particles  of  the 
powder  inhaled  with  the  air  induce  bronchitis,  and  at  the  same 
time  affect,*  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  ramifications  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves,  so  as  to  give  occasion  to  this  disorder.  A  friend 
of  the  author  suffered  excessively  whenever  he  had  occasion  to 
handle  the  powder,  and  especially  if  he  were  present  whilst  the 
pulverization  was  going  on.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  subacrid,  mucila- 
ginous, and  very  nauseous. 

Ipecacuanha  yields  its  virtues  to  water,  and  still  more  to  alco- 
hol, pure  or  diluted.  The  stronger  wines  equally  extract  them, 
and  hence  most  of  the  pharmacopoeias  have  a  wine  of  ipecacu- 
anha. The  virtues  reside  essentially  in  an  active  principle,  which 
was  first  separated  by  M.  Pelletier  in  1817,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  Emetine — ^now  often  termed  Emetia.  Pelletier's  ana- 
lysis was  as  follows. 


Red  do. 

Coitex. 

Itfediuillfuin. 

Conex. 

Emetia, 

16 

1.15 

14 

Odorous  fatty  matter. 

2 

traces 

2 

Wax, 

.  6 

— 

Gum, 

10 

5.00 

16 

Starch, 

42 

20. 

18 

Ligneous  matter. 

20 

66.60 

48 

Non-emetic  extractive. 

—^ 

2.45 

— 

Loss, 

4 

4.80 

2 

100  100.00  100 


The  emetia  in  this  analysis  is,  however,  the  impure,  and  it 
was  subsequently  found  by  Pelletier,  that  the  root  contains  only 
about  1  per  cent,  of  the  pure. 

S«ch  are  the  characters  of  the  oflicinal  ipecacuanha.  Other 
ipecacuanhas  have,  however,  been  described,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, that  many  roots  should  have  been  substituted  for  the 
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officinal  variety.  In  would  appear,  however,  that  they  are  but 
little  known  in  the  trade  of  this  country  or  of  Europe.  {Chris- 
tison.)    It  is,  consequently,  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them* 

The  striated  ipecacuanhOy  black  ipecacuanha^  is  from  the 
psycho' tria  emeVica^  a  native  of  Peru,  which  was,  at  one  time, 
supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  true  ipecacuanha.  This  would 
appear  to  be  sometimes  imported  into  continental  Europe,  and 
to  be  confounded  with  the  dark  specimens  of  the  true  ipecacu- 
anha. Its  joints,  however,  are  longer;  and  the  surface  is  striated 
longitudinally.  Pelletier  found  it,  on  analysis,  to  yield  9  per 
cent,  of  an  emetic  extract,  similar  to  impure  emetia. 

White  or  amylaceous  ipecacuanha  is  obtained  from  different 
species  of  Richardso'niay  which  inhabit  open  plains  in  Brazil.  It 
resembles  most  the  true  root,  but  is  distinguished  by  having  fewer 
and  shallower  annular  fis8ures,larger  joints,  and  the  central  woody 
portion  being  proportionally  much  thicker.  Pelletier  found  it 
to  contain  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  an  emetic  extract,  like  impure  emetia, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  starch.  Another  variety  of  white  ipeca- 
cuanha is  obtained  in  Brazil  from  the  ionid'ium  ipecacuanhaj  or 
vi'ola  ipecacuanha.  It  is  much  thicker  than  the  true  ipecacu- 
anha, being  sometimes  as  large  as  the  little  finger,  having  only  a 
few  transverse  fissures,  distinct  joints  or  knots,  and  a  thick  woody 
interior.  Pelletier  found  this  root  to  contain  about  5  per  cent  of 
emetic  extract  similar  to  impure  emetia. 

As  an  emetic,  ipecacuanha  acts  like  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa.  It  is  perhaps  the  safest  and  most  certain  of  the  indirect 
emetics,  and  although  it  is  supposed  to  be — in  large  doses — an 
acro-narcotic  poison,  the  author  has  never  known  a  case,  in  which 
such  symptoms  have  presented  themselves.  Emetia,  when  in- 
jected into  the  venous  system  of  a  dog,  excites  vomiting  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  coma,  which  ends  fatally.  {Ma- 
gendie.) 

To  produce  full  emesis,  it  is  often  associated  with  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassa,  as  remarked  under  that  article;  but  it  is 
frequently  given  alone.  The  common  mode  is  to  administer 
about  20  grains  of  the  powder  in  warm  water;  and  to  repeat 
this  quantity  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  it  operates; 
drinking  freely  of  warm  water  or  of  warm  chamomile  tea. 

When  (he  object  is  to  excite  nausea,  from  one  to  three  grains 
may  be  prescribed  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
This  dose  will  generally  be  sufficient  as  an  emetic  for  children 
of  two  or  tliree  years  old.  When  it  does  not  operate  on  (he  sto* 
mach,  both  it  and  other  emetics  are  apt  to  affect  the  bowels;  and 
not  unfrequently  they  all  have  an  emelo-cathartic  operation. 
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TDnn  mXikGtia'Mj  iPBCiCUiHIi  inSt— (ipecac.  coDtns.  3ij; 
Vtniy  Oij.)  This  preparation  may  be  used  in  the  same  cases  as 
the  antimobial  wine,  and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  may 
be  proper  when  the  former  Is  not;  for  example,  the  antimonial 
wine,  in  particular  persons,  may  produce  griping  and  intestinal 
irritation,  whilst  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  may  not;  and  con- 
versely. It  is  a  very  safe  emetic  for  children.  The  dose  to  the 
adult  is  one  fluid  ounce;  to  the  child  of  from  one  to  two  years  of 
age  a  tea-spoonful  or  a  flnidrachm. 

fmm  IFECiCUAN'M,  8TWIP  OF  IPBCACUARHA.— (^wac.  in  pulv* 
erase.  3j;  JllcohoL  diiut.  Oj;  Syrup^  Oij.  Prepared  either  by 
maceration  or  by  the  process  of  displacement.)  From  f.  3j.  to 
f.  Sij.  of  this  preparation  will  act  as  an  emetic,  but  it  is  not  much 
used.  It  is  more  conrenient  for  children,  on  whom  it  operates  in 
tfie  dose  of  from  f.  Z]  to  f.  3q. 

EMETIA. 

Bmtfiay  Em'etme,  EmeiVnOy  Em*eta — as  already  remarked 
— Is  the  active  principle  of  Ipecacuanha,  which  was  first  sepa- 
rated from  it  in  1817  by  Pelletier,  of  Paris.  It  is  not  officinal  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  that  of  the  United  States, 
but  has  been  received  into  many  continental  Pharmacopoeias, — as 
the  Parisian,  Batavian,  Hannoverian,  &c.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  the  active  principle,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  moist  sugar  does  to  the  crystallized.  (Magendie.)  One  of 
these  is  termed  the  impure^  the  other  the  pure.  To  obtain  the 
former,  powdered  ipecacuanha  is  digested  with  ether  to  dissolve 
the  fatty  matter,  whence  it  derives  its  disagreeable  odour,  and 
which  possesses  no  emetic  virtue.  When  the  powder  yields 
nothing  more  to  the  ether,  it  is  exhausted  by  means  of  alcohol; 
the  alcohol  is  then  evaporated  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  cold  water.  It  thus  loses  some  of  the  wax,  and  a 
little  of  the  fatty  matter  that  still  adhered  to  it.  It  is  then  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  whereby  it  loses  its  gallic  acid,  is 
redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

To  obtain  pure  emetia,  magnesia  is  substituted,  for  the  car- 
bonate used  in  the  process  just  described,  in  such  quantity,  that 
the  acid  existing  in  the  liquid  may  be  neutralized,  and  that  which 
is  associated  with  the  emetia  be  separated  from  it.  The  precipi- 
tate of  magnesia  and  emetia  must  now  be  washed  with  cold 
water  to  remove  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  not  combined 
with  the  magnesia;  and  after  being  carefully  dried  it  must  be 
treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  emetia.  The  emetia 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  must  then  be  dis- 
solved in  a  dilute  acid,  and  treated  with  pure  animal  charcoal. 
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After  this  purification  it  must  be  precipitated  by  a  salifiable 


Impure  emetia  is  in  the  form  of  reddish  brown,  transparent 
scales;  is  almost  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  very  deliques- 
cent, and  soluble  in  water.  Pure  emetia  has  a  white,  and  fre- 
quently somewhat  yellowish  appearance,  is  pulverulent,  and  does 
not  deliquesce  like  the  impure.  It  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water; 
more  so  in  warm.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and  alcohol.  With 
the  acids  it  forms  crystallizable  compounds,  from  which  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  galls,  which  are  the  best  agents  for  obviating  its 
effects  in  an  overdose. 

Emetia — the  impure  especially — has  been  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ipecacuanha,  and  with  this  view  formulae  for  officinal 
preparations  of  it  have  been  received  into  many  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias of  continental  Europe.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  much  advantage  would  result  from  its  use,  and  it  certainly 
is  far  more  expensive  than  ipecacuanha  in  any  of  its  forms  of 
preparation. 

The  dose  of  the  impure  emetia  is  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half, 
given  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  it  vomits; 
of  the  pure  emetia,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain.  (See  the 
author's  New  Remedies^  3d  edition,  p.  206,  Philadelphia,  1841.) 


3.  GILLFNIA. 

Gillenia  is  the  root  of  Gilk'nia  tr\folia'tay  Spirae'a  tr\folia'tay 
Indian  Physic^  nSmerican  Ipecacuanha^  Beaumont  Soot;  Sex. 
SrsT.  Icosandria  Pentagynia;  Nat.  Okd.  Rosacese; — an  indige- 
nous herbaceous  plant,  which  grows  throughout  the  United  States 
to  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies  from  Florida  to  Canada,  in  light 
soils  and  in  shady  and  moist  situations;  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July.    The  root  is  gathered  in  September. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Gille'nia  siipula'cea  grows. 
Its  root  is  like  that  of  the  eastern  species,  and  is'  said  to  possess 
the  same  properties. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  the  root  is  of  the  size  of  a  small 
goosequill,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  with  occasional  transverse 
fissures,  and  in  the  thicker  pieces  having  a  somewhat  knotty 
appearance,  owing  to  indentations  on  one  side  corresponding 
with  prominences  on  the  other.  The  chief  properties  are  in  the 
cortical  portion,  which  has  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste.  Its  vir- 
tues are  extracted  by  the  same  menstrua  as  ipecacuanha. 

As  one  of  its  names  imports,  its  medical  virtues  resemble  those 
of  ipecacuanha,  for  which  it  is  substituted  by  some.  It  is  not, 
however,  much  used,  although  said  to  be  a  mild  and  satisfactory 
emetic. 
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The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  30  to  30  grains,  repeated  like 
ipecacuanha  at  intervals  of  15  or  20  minutes  until  it  operates. 

4.  8CILLA^-8QUILL. 

Squill  is  the  bulb  of  Scilla  or  Squilla  marit'imay  Sea  onion; 
Six.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Liliacdse;  which 
grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — viz.  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Greece  and  Africa.  It  is  imported,  both  in  the  fresh 
and  dried  state,  but  much  more  commonly  in  the  latter;  an  incen- 
tive to  which  is,  that  in  England,  and  we  believe  in  this  country 
also,  the  duty  on  the  dried  bulb  is  no  higher  than  that  on  the  fresh. 

The  fresh  bulb  is  pear-shaped,  and  consists  of  concentric  lamel- 
lae, the  outer  ones  of  which  are  thin,  membranous  and  of  a  brown- 
ish-red colour,  whilst  those  within  are  whitish,  thick,  fleshy  and 
juicy. 

In  English  pharmacy,  two  kinds  of  squill  are  met  with, — the 
white  and  the  redy  the  former  of  which  is  preferred.  (Pereira.) 
The  average  weight  of  the  bulb  is  from  half  a  pound  to  four 
pounds,  but  they  have  been  seen  weighing  ten  pounds  and  a  half. 
(Christison.) 

The  fresh  bulb  is  kept  in  dry  sand;  and  before  drying  it,  the 
dry  rind  is  removed;  after  which  the  bulb  is  cut  transversely  into 
thin  slices,  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a  gentle  heat. 

The  dried  squill  of  the  shops  is  in  yellowish-white  or  white, 
slightly  diaphanous  pieces,  which  are  brittle  when  dry,  but  gene- 
rally flexible,  owing  to  their  high  hygrometric  property;  on  which 
account,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  or  in  well  stopped 
bottles. 

Dried  squill  is  inodorous;  and  of  a  bitter,  nauseous,  extremely 
acrid  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water,  alcohol  and  vinegar. 
Its  best  solvents  are  dilute  alcohol  and  vinegar,  which  are  conse- 
quently used  in  various  officinal  formulae. 

Squill  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  difierent  chemists;  but 
the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  admitted,  that 
the  active  principle  has  been  isolated. 

In  large  doses,  squill  belongs  to  the  acro-narcotic  class  of  vege- 
table poisons.  When  given  to  a  less  extent,  it  operates  as  an 
emetic,  generally  producing  catharsis  also.  As  an  emetic,  it  is 
rarely  prescribed,  except  in  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs; 
over  which — as  will  be  shown  under  the  head'of  Expectorants — ^it 
is  conceived  to  exert  some  special  agency.  It  is  rarely,  however, 
given,  except  in  croup,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  emesis;  it 
is  exceedingly  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  the  vomiting  induced 
by  it  is,  at  times,  of  the  most  harsh  and  disagreeable  kind. 
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The  dose  of  the  powdered  squill,  as  ao  emetic,  is  from  six  to 
twelve  grains;  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  iu  this  form  to 
the  adult;  and  to  children  one  of  the  following  preparations  is 
selected.  If  it  be  desirable  to  nauseate  by  it,  one  or  two  grains 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  gradually  increasing  the 
dose  until  the  effect  is  induced. 

• 

TIHCnril  SCfflJ!!,  TIHCTIIIB  OP  imiL.^(Scia.  5iv;  ^kohol.  di- 
lut.  Oij.  Prepared  either  by  maceration  or  by  the  process  of 
displacement.)  As  a  nauseant,  this  tincture  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  30  or  40  drops,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  rarely, 
however,  prescribed  with  this  view,  being  generally  added  to  ex- 
pectorant mixtures.    It  is  not  administered  as  an  emetic. 

lOKUM  SOnUi,  YniEfiAR  OF  SiliniiL-— (^'//.  cont.  Siv;  ^cet.  de^ 
tillat.  Oij;  Alcohol  f.  Sj.  Prepared  either  i)y  maceration  or  by 
the  process  of  displacement.)  Two  fluidrachms  will  usually  in- 
duce nausea.    The  alcohol  is  added  to  prevent  decomposition. 

OXTISL  8CILLB,  OITIEL  OF  SVHEL  {Mel.de^umat.fb\\y^^c^. 
Scillssy  Oij.  Reduce  to  the  specific  gravity  1.32.)  This  prepara- 
tion is  occasionally  given  to  children  labouring  under  croup  or 
pulmonary  catarrh,  and  repeated  so  as  to  induce  vomiting.  The 
dose  for  this  purpose  is  a  tea-spoonful  given  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. 

8TRUTU8  SCILUB,  SIMP  OF  WIUIIL  {^eet.  SdUm,  Oj;  Sacehar. 
Ibij.)  Given  as  a  nauseant  and  emetic  in  the  same  cases  and 
doses  as  the  last. 

STKUTUS  SCUM  COIFtSTniS,  00»OIffi»«TISP  OF  im^,  the  Mel. 
Scilbe  Composiium,  or  Compound  Honey- qf  Squill  of  the  former 
Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  States.  {ScUL  cont;  Senegfs 
cont.  aa  5iv;  Jlntimon.  et  Potass.  Tartrai.  gr.  xlviij;  •dqu« 
Oiv;  Sacehar.  ibiiiss.  The  water  is  poured  upon  the  squill  and 
tenega.  It  is  then  boiled  to  one-half,  and  strained;  the  sugar  is 
added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  three  pints.  Whilst  hot,  the 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  is  dissolved  in  it  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  the  process  of  displacement)  This  preparation  is  com- 
monly known  imder  the  name  of  Hive  Syrup;  and  as  a  formula 
of  the  kind  was  originally  proposed  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Coxe,  it  bears 
the  name  of  Coxe^s  Hive  Syrup.  It  is  much  used  in  domestic 
practice,  and  is  a  favourite  remedy  in  croup  and  every  form  of 
pulmonary  catarrh  in  children.  The  dose  is  from  ten  drops  to  a 
fluidrachm,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  repeated  every  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  until  it  operates.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
as  elsewhere  remarked,  whether  thia  syrup  have  any  virtues  as 
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an  emetic  not  possessed  by  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  or 
ipecacuanha. 


5.  LOBE'LIA. 

Lobe'lia  Injla'ta^  Indian  Tobacco^  or  Emetic  Weed;  Sex. 
Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia:  Nat.  Order,  Lobeliaceae;  is 
an  indigenous  plant,  which  is  a  common  weed  throughout  the 
United  Slates,  beginning  to  flower  about  the  end  of  July  and 
terminating  on  the  occurrence  of  frost.  The  plant  is  collected  in 
August  or  September. 

When  chewed  it  produces  the  same  eflects  as  tobacco.  Like 
it,  too,  it  appears  to  contain  an  essential  oil  on  which  its  odour 
depends,  and  an  acrid  and  alkaline  principle,  to  which  its  eflects 
on  the  system  have  been  considered  to  be  ascribable.  To  this 
acrid  principle,  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Philadelphia,  who  separated  it, 
gave  the  name  Lobelina.  He  found  that  the  seeds  contained 
at  least  twice  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  whole  plant,  which 
yielded  only  one  part  in  500. 

Lobelia  imparts  its  virtues  to  the  same  menstrua  as  ipecacu- 
anha. It  is  a  powerful  acro-narcotic,  and  has,  therefore,  to  be 
administered  with  caution.  On  this  account  it  is  not  often  given, 
in  regular  practice,  as  an  emetic.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from 
five  grains  to  twenty,  repeated  until  it  operates. 

1111(711111  LOBEXUE,  TIHCTrRE  OP  lOBElIl.  {Lobel.  giv;  Alcohol 
dilut,  Oij;  prepared  either  by  maceration  or  by  the  process  of 
displacement.)  The  full  dose  of  the  tincture,  as  an  emetic,  is 
about  half  a  fluid  ounce;  but  it  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  an 
emetic  and  narcotic  in  asthmatic  cases,  in  the  dose  of  f  5j.  or 
f.  5ij,  until  vomiting  is  induced. 


6.  SINA'PIS.— MUSTARD. 

Mustard  is  the  seed  of  Sinapis  nigra,  and  S.  alba;  Sex.  Syst. 
Tetradynamia  siliquosa:  Nat.  Ord.  Cruciferaj;  plants  which  are 
indigenous  in  Europe;  but  cultivated  there  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  which  flower  in  June.  It  is  kept  in  the  shops,  both 
in  seed,  and  in  fine  powder,  as  prepared,  on  the  large  scale,  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Black  mustard  seeds  are  small  and  roundish;  of  a  reddish  or 
blackish-brown  colour  externally,  and  yellow  internally.  When 
entire,  they  are  inodorous;  but  when  bruised,  the  odour  is  very 
pungent;  taste,  bitterish  and  acrid.    The  seeds  of  white  mus- 
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tard  are  larger,  and  of  a  somewhat  less  pungent  taste.  Both 
varieties  afford  a  yellow  powder,  of  a  somewhat  unctuous  ap- 
pearance. When  bruised  or  powdered,  they  commimicaie  their 
active  properties  to  water,  but  only  slightly  to  alcohol. 

Both  black  and  white  mustard  seeds  have  been  repeatedly 
subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  and  the  results  are  interesting  to 
the  organic  chemist,  but  very  little  so  to  the  therapeutist.  Whea 
black  mustard  seed  are  subjected  to  pressure,  about  28  per  cent, 
of  fixed  oil  is  obtained,  which  has  a  faint  smell  of  mustard,  and 
a  mild  oily  taste,  and  which  has  been  used  as  a  cathartic  and 
anthelmintic.  On  distillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  exceedingly  acrid,  and  contains  a  portion  of  sul- 
phur. This  oil,  it  appears,  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seeds,  but  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  water. 

White  tnustard  seeds  contain  more  fixed  oil  than  the  black, 
but  they  cannot  be  made  to  yield  any  volatile  oil.  Their  activity 
appears  to  be  owing  to  a  non-volatile  acrid  substance,  which  does 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  seeds,  but  is  readily  formed  in  them 
under  certain  conditions.  It  was  affirmed,  many  years  ago, 
(TVoupeau  and  Blanc^)  that  the  irritating  property  of  black 
mustard  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  which  is  very 
often  used  in  forming  sinapisms;  and  that  a  mixture  of  concen- 
trated acetic  acid  in  certain  proportions  with  black  mustard 
powder  is  wholly  inert,  although  either  one  or  the  other  would 
act  as  a  powerful  excitant,  if  used— the  former  with  water,  and 
the  latter  undiluted.  The  vinegar  and  acetic  acid,  in  these  cases, 
have  (he  effect  of  preventing  the  development  of  the  acrid  volatile 
oil.  Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  two  recent  writers  on  therapeutics  and  materia  medica. 
They  found:  First,  That  there  was  no  notable  difference  between 
mustard  pounded  eight  days  before  it  was  used,  and  that  which 
had  been  pounded  five  months  before.  Secondly,  That  a  sina- 
pism prepared  with  hot  water,  acts  more  rapidly  than  one  pre- 
pared with  cold  water;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  this 
difference  no  longer  exists.  Thirdly,  That  mustard  mixed  with 
water  acts  with  greater  energy  than  that  which  is  mixed  with 
common  vinegar,  wepik  acetic  acid,  and  concentrated  acetic  acid; 
and  that  reciprocally,  acetic  acid,  mixed  with  mustard,  loses  of 
its  activity.  ( Trousseau  and  Pidotix,)  These  gentlemen  add, 
that  the  admixture  with  vinegar  appeared  to  have  no  effect 
on  English  mustard — a  discrepancy  which  they  express  them- 
selves unable  to  explain.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that 
this  may  perhaps  be  referable  to  the  fact,  that  common  English 
flour  of  mustard  contains  pod  pepper,  the  active  principle  of 
which  {capsicin)  is  soluble  in  vinegar,  (Pereira,)  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  same  deteriorating  influences  are  exerted  on 
white  mustard. 
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The  medical  properties  of  mustard,  are  those  of  an  acrid  ex- 
citant When  it  meets  with  water — as  already  remarked — vola- 
tile oil  is  developed,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  acrid  vapour, 
that  arises  when  flour  of  mustard  and  hot  water  are  mixed 
together. 

Mustard  seeds  bruised,  or  the  powder  in  the  dose  of  a  large 
tea-spoonful,  will  generally  operate  as  an  emetic,  and  have  been 
esteemed  useful,  where  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  rouse 
the  sensibility  of  the  stomach, — as  when  narcotic  poisons  have 
been  taken,  in  malignant  cholera,  and  in  certain  forms  of  para- 
lysis. It  is  more  frequently,  however,  diflfused  in  warm  water, 
and  administered  to  aid  the  operation  of  other  emetics. 


7.  TAFACUM.— TOBACCO. 

The  leaves  of  Nicotia'na  Tab'acum^SEx.  Syst.  Pentandria 
Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Solaneae  or  Solanaceae — are  the  officinal 
portion  of  the  plant,  well  known,  owing  to  its  extensive  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country,  and  to  its  employment  in  most  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  imparts  its  properties  to  both  water  and  alcohol;  hut 
long  boiling  destroys  them,  and,  accordingly,  the  extract  is  devoid 
of  all  the  virtues  of  the  plant. 

Tobacco  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  many  chemists;  the 
result  of  which  would  seem  to  show,  that  the  two  main  active 
principles  are — a  peculiar  oily-like  alkaloid,  called  Nicoti'na,  or 
Nico'tia;  and  a  camphoraceous  volatile  oil  termed  Nico'tianiuj 
Concrete  volatile  oil  of  tobacco^  and  Tobacco  camphor.  Nico- 
tia  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  principles  as  conia,  and  closely 
resembles  it  in  chemical  properties.  It  appears  to  be  the  most 
active  of  the  constituents. 

When  tobacco  is  distilled  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  o? 
boiling  water,  an  empyreumatic  oil  is  formed,  under  new  com- 
binations, which  is  most  virulently  poisonous.  This  oil  is  formed 
in  the  pipe  of  the  smoker,  and  is  associated  with  nicotia. 

In  large  doses,  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  violent  acro-narcotic 
poisons.  In  smaller,  it  occasions  vomiting  accompanied  by  the 
most  deadly  sickness  and  sedation.  Hence,  its  use  in  cases  where 
great  relaxation  is  necessary.  Its  powerful  nauseant  and  emetic 
operation,  as  well  as  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  is  well  seen 
in  those,  who  attempt  to  chew  or  to  smoke  it  for  the  first  time. 
Even  when  given  in  glyster,  or  applied  to  abraded  surfaces,  it 
has  caused  death;  and  a  tobacco  cataplasm  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  has  succeeded  in  inducing  nausea  and  vomiting; 
more  especially  where  other  emetics  have  been  taken  previously. 

As  a  nauseant,  and  therefore  relaxant,  it  has  been  employed 
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in  various  forms  of  colic,  constipation  and  strangnlated  hernia; 
and  its  operation  is  generally  attended  with  nausea  and  giddiness. 
In  these  cases,  it  is  thrown  into  the  rectum  either  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  or  of  smoke;  and  in  strangulated  hernia  especially,  it 
has  proved  effective,  after  blood-letting,  tartrate  of  antimony  and 

f)otassa,  and  other  sedative  relaxants  had  been  used  in  vain.  In 
ike  manner  it  has  been  prescribed  in  retention  of  urine,  tetanus 
and  other  spasmodic  diseases, — wherever,  in  short,  it  is  important 
to  produce  powerful  sedation,  or  to  relax  spasm.  Still  the  fatal 
results,  occasionally  supervening  on  its  employment,  nuist  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  it  must  not  be  used  except  in  cases,  which 
have  resisted  other  means.  This,  is  probably  the  cause,  why 
both  the  physician  and  the  surgeon  prescribe  it  rarely. 

Tobacco  has  been  given  as  an  emetic,  in  the  form  of  snuff, — 
five  or  six  grains  constituting  a  sufficient  dose;  but  it  is  rarely 
prescribed  in  this  shape. 

INFU'SUM  TAB'ACI,  INPrSION  OP  TOBACCO.— ( 7fe*flc.  3j;  Aqum 
hullient,  Oj.)  This  is  never  used  except  as  an  enema  to  produce 
relaxation.  It  is  safer  to  inject  only  one  half;  and  if  the  relaxant 
effects  be  not  induced  in  half  an  hour,  to  throw  up  the  remainder. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  smaller  quantity  than  half  a 
drachm  has  proved  fatal. 

VMM  TAB'ACI,  WINB  OP  TOBACCO.— ( Tahac.  concis.  3j;  VinL  Oj.) 
This  preparation  has  been  more  frequently  employed  as  a  diuretic, 
but  it  is  capable,  in  repeated  doses  of  thirty  or  forty  drops,  of 
inducing  nausea.  A  cataplasm  is  sometimes  made  of  common 
snuff  and  cerate,  and  has  been  applied  to  the  throat  and  breast  in 
cases  of  croup;  and  Dr.  Wood  states,  that  one  of  the  worst  cases 
of  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis  which  he  had  seen,  and  which  had 
resisted  powerful  depletion  by  the  lancet,  yielded  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  tobacco  cataplasm  to  the  throat. 

The  infusion  of  tobacco  has,  likewise,  been  employed  with 
advantage  as  a  bath  in  tetanic  and  similar  neuropathic  affections, 
and  also  the  cigar  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  use. 


8.  SANGUINA'RIA— BLOODROOT. 

Sanguinaria  is  the  root  of  Sanguina*ria  Canaden'sisj  Blood- 
root,  Puccoon,  Indian  PainiyTur'meric;  Sex. Syst.  Polyandria 
Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Papaveraceae;  an  herbaceous  perennial 
plant,  which  flowers  early  in  spring,  and  grows  abundantly  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  root,  which  is  the  only  officinal  portion,  when  dried,  is  in 
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flattened  pieces,  much  wrinkled  and  contorted.  The  fracture  is 
spongy  and  uneven,--its  surface  being  at  first  bright  orange,  but 
becoming,  bv  exposure,  of  a  dull  brown  colour.  It  has  a  bitterish 
acrid  taste,  and  imparts  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  An 
active  principle — Sanguinarine — has  been  obtained  from  it, 
which  is  alkaline,  and  considered  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the 
root    It  is  said  to  lose  its  virtues  rapidly  by  keeping. 

Bloodroot  is  an  acrid  emetic;  and,  in  large  doses,  belongs  to 
the  class  of  acro-narcotic  poisons.  It  is  not  often  employed  as 
an  emetic  The  dose  of  the  powder,  with  this  view,  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains.  It  is  recommended,  that  it  should  be  taken  in 
pill  by  preference,  in  consequence  of  the  great  irritation  of  the 
throat  produced  by  the  powder  when  swallowed.  ( Wood  and 
Bache,)  It  may  also  be  prescribed  in  infusion.  [Sanguinar,  Sss; 
•tfy.  fervent.  Oj.)  of  which  the  dose  may  be  a  tablespoonful  or 
two. 

TmCTUHA  SANGUINATttJ!,  TIHCTUMB  OP  BIOODROOT.— (5izn^Mm«r. 
cont.  2iv;  .Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij.  Prepared  by  maceration  or  by 
the  process  of  displacement.)  The  dose- as  an  emetic  is  f.  3iij.  to 
f.  3iv.  but  it  is  not  often  administered  as  such. 


9.  ANTHEMIS.— CHAMOMILE. 

Chamomile  is  the  flower  of  ^n'themis  no'bilis;  Sex.  Stst. 
Syngenesia  Polygamia  Superflua;  Nat.  Ord.  Compositae  Corym- 
b^erse,  a  plant  which  is  indigenous  almost  everywhere  in  tempe- 
rate Europe.  The  flowers  become  double  by  cultivation;  and 
hence  those  which  are  found  in  the  shops,  and  which  are  import- 
ed from  Germany  and  England,  are  of  this  character.  It  is  culti- 
vated largely  around  London  for  the  market  of  that  city. 

The  odour  of  chamomile  is  powerful,  fragfant  and  grateful, 
and  the  taste  warm  and  bitter.  It  imparts  its  virtues  to  both 
water  and  alcohol,  the  former  of  which,  at  the  boiling  temperature, 
extracts  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  Its  most  important  con- 
stituents are^ — volatile  oil,  bitter  extractive  and  tannic  acid;  and 
as  the  excitant  properties  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  first  of 
these,  decoction  is  an  objectionable  form,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  preparation  containing  all  the  virtues  of  the  drug. 

With  the  view  of  producing  emesis,  but  one  preparation  of  cha- 
momile is  ever  given, — the  tepid  infusion;  and  it  is  rarely  pre- 
scribed except  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  action  of  other  emetics, 
or  in  cases  where  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  stomach  to  relieve 
itself  spontaneously. 

11* 
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ISPUSUM  ANTHEIIBIS,  DIFUSION  OP  CHAM§MI1B.  {^nthemid.  Sss; 
^quss  bullient.  Oj.  Dose,  as  an  emetic,  f.  giv.  The  infusion — 
Chamomile  tea — is  generally,  however,  made  extemporaneously 
in  domestic  practice. 


10.  HYDRAR'GYRI  SULPHAS  FLAVUS^YELLOW  SULPHATE 
OF  MERCURY. 

This  salt  of  Mercury,  called  also  Subsulphate  of  Mercury  and 
Tarptth  Mineral^  is  obtained  by  throwing  a  sulphate  of  mercury 
into  boiling  water.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  almost  insolu- 
ble in  water;  dissolving  in  about  2000  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
in  about  600  parts  of  boiling  water. 

Yellow  sulphate  of  mercury  is  in  large  doses  a  violent  corrosive 
poison.  It  is  occasionally,  but  rarely,  given  as  an  emetic;  its 
operation  being  very  severe,  and  at  times  followed  by  ptyalism. 
Exciting  great  nausea  and  powerful  retching,  it  would  be  much 
employed  in  cases  in  which  a  strong  revulsion  is  indicated,  were 
it  not  that  its  action  is  so  harsh,  and  unmanageai)le. 

The  dose  as  an  emetic  is  from  two  to  five  grains. 


11.  SCDH  CHLOOtlDUM— CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM. 

When  common  salt — whose  properties  are  described  under  the 
head  of  Cathartics — is  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  or 
more,  it  excites  vomiting;  and  during  the  visitations  of  epidemic 
cholera,  it  was  preferred  by  some  practitioners  to  other  emetics. 
It  has  also  been  given  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning,  where  nei- 
ther the  stomach-pump  nor  other  emetics  were  at  hand. 

A  few  other  indigenous  substances  that  act  as  emetics  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,  viz: 

10.  Apocy'num  ANDROSiBMiFo'LiuM,  Dog*s  bane;  Sex.  Syst. 
Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Apocynacese-,  a  plant  which 
flourishes  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  flowering  in  June  and 
July,  and  is  emetic  in  the  (Jose  of  thirty  grains  of  the  dried  root 

13.  Ascle'fias  Incarna'ta,  Flesh  coloured  ^sclepias;  Sex. 
SrsT.  Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Asclepiadaceae;  flowering 
from  June  to  August,  The  root  has  been  used  as  an  emetic  and 
cathartic. 
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14.  Ertthro'nium,  Dog^s  Tooth  Violet;  Sex.  Syst.  Hexan- 
dria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Liliaceae;  which  grows  throughout 
the  northern  and  middle  States;  flowering  in  April  and  May;  the 
root  and  herb  being  officinal.  Dose,  as  an  emetic,  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  the  recent  bulb. 

15.  Etjphor'bia  Coholla'ta,  Blooming  or  Large  flowering 
Spurge^  Milk  weed;  Sex.  SrsT.  Dodecandria  Trigynia;  Nat. 
Obd.  Euphorbiaceae;  which  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  flowering  in  July  and  August;  and  the  dried  root  of  which 
is  emetic  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

16.  EuPHOR'BiA  Ipecacuan'ha,  Ipecacuanha  Spurge^  Ame- 
rican  Ipecacuanha^  which  flourishes  in  the  middle  and  southern 
states,  blooming  from  May  to  August;  and  the  dried  root  of  which 
is  emetic  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

17.  PHYTOLAc'ciE  Radix,  Pokc  root — the  root  ol  Phytolacca 
Decan'dra;  Sex.  Stst.  Decandria  Decagynia:  Nat.  Ord.  Phy- 
tolacese;  which  is  emetic  '.n  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains; 
but  is  slow  and  long  protracted  in  its  operation,  apt  to  act  upon 
the  bowels,  and  in  very  large  doses  to  induce  symptoms  of  acro- 
narcosis.    It  is  therefore  not  often  used. 


n.  cathartics. 

Stkon.    Ihffectoria,  Eccaihariica.  Hypaetiea,  Lapaetieat  Apocathartica,  CoprocrUica, 

Definition  of  cathartics — Effects  they  are  capable  of  indu- 
cing— Organs  on  which  they  act — Divided  into  laxatives  and 
purgatives — Drastics — Abuse  of  cathartics — Glysters — Sup- 
positories— Therapeutical  application — In  fevers — In  inflam- 
matory disorders — In  hemorrhage — In  the  neuroses — In  drop- 
sies, &c.     Special  cathartics. 

The  simplest  definition  of  cathartics  is — *  agents  that  increase 
the  number  of  alvine  evacuations.'  Certain  writers  on  Thera- 
peutics have  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in  the  definition  their 
modus  operandi;  and,  in  a  modern  work,  the  definition  is  still 
farther,  and  with  less  propriety,  extended, — so  as  to  include  other 
effects  which  they  may  or  may  not  induce.  Thus,  the  Messrs. 
Schrofl^,  {Taschenbvch  der  Jirzneimittellehrey  u.  s.  w.  s.  63,) 
define  them  to  be; — "Medicines,  which,  by  augmenting  the  secre- 
tion and  peristole  of  the  intestinal  tube,  occasion  the  evacuation  by 
the  anus  of  accumulated  and  noxious  matters:"  but  it  is  obviously 
not  necessary  for  the  induction  of  catharsis,  that  there  should  be 
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any  accumulation— physiological,^  pathological,  or  noxious — in 
the  bowels.    The  definition  is,  consequently,  faulty. 

There  is  no  class  of  medicinal  agents  possessed  of  more  valu- 
able properties,  and  none  more  abused.  Exposed,  as  the  diges- 
tive organs  are,  to  the  most  heterogeneous  and  often  irritating 
substances,  and  liable  to  have  their  tone  injured  by  alternations 
of  stimulation,  and  the  opposite  condition,  accumulations  of  food 
as  well  as  of  secretions  are  apt  to  occur,  which  demand  the  use 
of  cathartics;  their  effect,  too,  is  not  confined  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  tube:  through  the  nerves,  it  is  propagated 
elsewhere,  so  as  to  react  on  organs,  situate  at  a  distance  from  the 
seat  of  the  impression. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  effects  which  cathartics  are  capable 
of  inducing,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  organs  and 
tissues  on  which  their  operation  is  immediately  exerted. 

The  mucous  coat  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  is  an  exten- 
sion of  that  of  the  stomach,  and,  with  some  modification,  of  that 
of  the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube;  and 
this,  again,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  extension  of  the  cutaneous 
envelope  of  the  body.  Like  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach, 
that  of  the  small  intestines  is  a  part  of  the  surface  of  relation,  and 
impressions,  made  upon  it,  are  probably  conveyed,  with  equal 
facility,  to  the  great  nervous  centres — cerebro-spinal  or  ganglionic. 
Hence,  it  is,  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  seat  of  many  impor- 
tant diseases,  of  a  febrile  character  especially.    (Broussais.) 

In  the  mucous  coat  are  situate  many  of  those  mucous  follicles, 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  described  by  Brun- 
ner,  Peyer,  and  LieberkQhn,  have  been  called  after  those  ob- 
servers. Their  function  is  to  secrete  mucus  for  lubricating  the 
mucous  membrane;  but,  of  late,  their  importance  in  the  economy 
has  been  exaggerated  by  some;  and,  as  has  been  previously  re- 
marked, they  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  many  of  those 
ataxic  and  adynamic  fevers,  which  Broussais  refers  to  the  mucous 
membrane  generally.  It  does  not  appear  probable,  that  these 
small  follicles  can  be  so  intimately  associated,  in  their  morbid 
derangements,  with  the  great  vital  organs,  as  to  give  occasion  to 
the  diseases,  that  have  been  ascribed  to  them.  Their  function 
seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  cutane- 
ous envelope,  and  they  have  not  p'-^haps  any  great  agency  in  the 
causation  of  disease.  Frequently,  >n  dissection  they  are  found 
considerably  enlarged,  and  this  is,  doubtless  often  owing  to  their 
forming  part  of  the  lining  of  the  tube,  as  Broussais  has  suggested. 
At  other  times,  they  are  enlarged  and  ulcerated,  and  thus  become 
one  of  the  expressions  of  typhoid  fever,  but  not  the  essence  of 
it;  as  the  eruption  of  measles  or  scarlatina  is  only  one  of  the 
expressions  or  manifestations  of  those  diseases. 
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The  mncoiis  membrane,  besides  the  secretion  from  the  follicles, 
exhales  the  ordinary  halitus  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the 
two  together  are  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  daily  quantity, 
indeed,  of  the  liquor  entericus  or  succus  intestinalis^  as  it  has 
been  called,  was  estimated  by  Hallcr  at  probably  far  beyond  the 
truth. 

In  addition  to  this  humour,  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine receives  the  secretions  from  two  important  organs, — which, 
from  their  presumed  agency  in  chylosis,  have  been  termed  a^m/- 
anl  chylopoittic  vwrcrcr,— the  liver,  and  the  pancreas,  whose 
ducts  open  together. 

From  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intesiine  more  es^pecially, 
the  chyliferous  vessels  arise: — this  part  of  the  tube  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  great  seat  of  chylosis  or  chylification. 

It  is  not  until  the  feces  have  attained  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  or  the  commencement  of  the  large,  that  they 
attain  the  full  faecal  odour.  This  is  not  produced  altogether  by 
the  reaction  of  the  elements  of  the  food  upon  each  other,  but  by 
a  peculiar  secretion;  so  that  alvine  discharges,  possessed  of  the 
full  faecal  odour,  may  take  place,  even  when  little  or  no  food  has 
been  taken;  and,  in  the  course  of  febrile  affections,  it  becomes 
important  to  remove  those,  should  constipation  arise,  as  they  are 
capable  of  inducing  as  much  irritation  as  if  they  were  the  product 
of  the  digestion  of  alimentary  matter.  So  long  as  life  persists, 
secretions  are  poured  i»iio  the  alimentary  tube  throughout  its* 
whole  extent,  from  the  lining  membrane,  as  well  as  from  the  liver 
and  pancreas;  and  if  these  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  canal, 
they  become  ih^  foyers  of  irritation,  and  mischief.  The  argument, 
often  urged, — that  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open,  in  morbid  cases,  because  no  food  has  been. taken, — is, 
therefore,  erroneous. 

Although  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  mucous  coat  exists,  calculated  to  detain  some- 
what the  aliment  in  its  course  downwards,  and  to  extend  -the 
surface  for  the  origin  of  chyliferous  vessels;  in  no  part  of  its 
extent  does  it  present  the  character  of  a  reservoir.  The  opposite 
to  this  is  the  case  with  the  large  intestine.  Its  saccated  arrange- 
ment clearly  shows  it  to  be  destined  for  the  detention  of  the  faecal 
mutters,  until  they  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  necessity  for  the  action  of  defecation.  In  these  sac- 
cated portions,  the  faeces  are  occasionally  retarded,  become  in- 
durated, and  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  excite 
irritation:  and,  when  evacuated,  they  are  in  the  form  of  small 
rounded  masses,  to  which  the  name  scyhala  has  been  given. 

The  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  more  or  less  endowed  with 
the  vermicular,  oscillatory  motion,  which  has  been  called  peris* 
tokj  or  peristaltic  action.    This  motion  is  under  the  influence 
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bf  the  ganglionic  nerves^  through  which  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
tube  is  excited  to  contraction,  and  the  degree  in  which  con- 
traction occurs  is  greatly  connected  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
function  of  digestion  is  accomplished. 

Lastly,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view,  that  various  organs  are 
contiguous  to  the  alimentary  tube,  whose  functions  are  susceptible 
of  modification  by  agents  that  affect  it.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  liver,  and  pancreas;  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  uterus  can,  in  this  way,  be  considerably  modified  in  its 
actions.  (See  the  author's  Human  Physiology^  4lh  edit.  1. 467; 
Phil.  1841:  and  Practice  of  Medicine^  i.  24,  Philad.  1842.) 

As  regards  the  eflfects  of  cathartics  on  the  intestinal  canal,  much 
difference  exists  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the  dose 
in  which  it  is  exhibited. 

When  the  lining  membrane  is  but  slightly  stimulated,  chylosis 
may  be  augmented,  and  a  laxative  tendency  be  induced;  if  it  be 
more  stimulated,  the  exhalation  from  it  may  be  increased,  and  the 
irritation  be  extended  by  the  sympathy  of  contiguity  to  the  mus- 
cular coat,  so  that  there  may  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  peristole; 
and  if  the  specific  stimulation  be  yet  greater,  both  the  exhalation 
and  the  peristole  may  be  largely  augmented. 

The  effect  of  a  mild  cathartic  may  be  almost  wholly  restricted 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  tube,  and  but  little  effect  be  exerted  on 
other  organs,  or  on  the  general  system.  The  first  evacuations, 
which  result  from  its  operation,  consist  merely  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestines:  those  that  follow  are  mixed  with  the  secretions  of 
the  canal,  and  of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  with  the  drinks  that  have 
been  taken;  and  at  times,  fluids — as  soups — may  be  readily  de- 
tected in  the  discharges.  Yet,  as  the  appearance  of  an  unusual 
quantity  of  bile,  in  the  matters  ejected  by  vomiting,  may  merely 
be  an  evidence,  that  the  excitement  accompanying  emesis  has 
caused  a  greater  secretion  of  bile,  so—it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
— the  alvine  discharges  may  assume  an  unhealthy  bilious  cha- 
racter, under  the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  owhig  solely  to  the 
irritation  it  induces  in  the  various  secretory  organs  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus.  When  the  mild  chloride  of  mercury,  for  example, 
is  administered  as  a  cathartic,  it  irritates  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  duodenum,  and  this  irritation  extends  along  the  biliary  ducts 
to  the  liver,  the  secretion  from  which  is  augmented.  At  the  same 
time,  it  irritates  the  different  follicles  of  the  canal,  and  the  ex- 
halents  generally,  so  that  evacuations  are  occasionally  induced  by 
it,  which  resemble  chopped  spinach,  and  which  are  regarded  by 
some,  as  indicating,  that  it  has  succeeded  in  inducing  a  new  action 
in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  digestive  tube.  It  can,  hence,  be 
understood,  that  after  the  operation  of  calomel,  or  of  any  purga- 
tive, whose  action  is  chiefly  exerted  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
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intestines^  there  may  be  a  greater  quantity  of  bile  in  the  evacua- 
tions, without  our  being  justified  in  inferring,  that  the  individual 
is  bilious;  and,  that  the  increased  flow  of  bile  is  occasioned  by 
the  purgative  may  be  proved  by  discontinuing  its  use  for  some 
days,  when  the  signs  of  bile  in  the  evacuations  will  cease,  and 
be  reproduced,  when  it  is  resumed. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  mild  chloride  of  mercury  aflfects 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  canal;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  rhubarb,  colocynth,  &c.  There  is,  indeed,  a  singular  preference 
on  the  part  of  different  cathartics  for  different  portions  of  the  tube; 
some, — as  the  articles  enumerated,— acting  on  the  upper  part; 
others, — as  aloes, — on  the  large  intestines,  and  especially  on  the 
colon  and  rectum;  and  others, — as  the  saline  and  oily, — affecting 
the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines.  Accordingly,  a  selection  may 
be  made  so  as  to  suit  the  particular  view  of  the  practitioner. 
At  times,  too,  it  is  desirable  to  act  on  other  organs  through  the 
intestinal  canal,  by  means  of  sympathy;  as  when  we  wish  to 
affect  the  liver  or  pancreas, — in  which  case  cathartics  are  chosen, 
that  act  upon  the  part  of  the  tube  into  which  their  ducts  enter, — 
or  the  uterus,  when  one  is  selected  that  acts  by  preference  on  ihe 
lower  portion  of  the  tube,  and  affects  the  uterus  by  sympathy  of 
contiguity.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed,  that  aloes  has  acquired  its 
reputation  as  an  eramenagogue. 

Cathartics  act  not  only  on  the  bowels  but  on  parts  at  a  distance. 
Every  portion  of  the  organism  is  capable  of  being  impressed  by 
them.  They  are  amongst  the  most  generally  useful,  and  appli- 
cable revellents,  that  we  possess;  and,  when  given  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  hypercatharsis,  they  rapidly  reduce  the  powers 
of  the  system, — less,  perhaps,  by  the  copious  exhalation  of  the 
serous  portions  of  the  blood,  which  they  cause  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  than  by  the  sympathy  that  exists  be- 
tween them  and  the  vital  organs.  Reference  has  been  made  more 
than  once  to  the  destructive  influence  exerted  on  those  organs  by 
irritation— often  unmarked  by  prominent  symptoms — in  the  intes- 
tinal tube.  It  is  by  their  mixed  depletive  and  revulsive  action 
that  they  become  useful  sorbefacients  in  hydropic  affections,  and 
cases  of  rapid  disappearance  of  dropsical  effusions  under  their 
operation  are  often  witnessed. 

Cathartics  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  mode  of  ope- 
rating. Some  gripe  much;  others  not  at  all.  Some  operate  many 
times;  others,  rarely  more  than  once;  although  much,  in  this 
respect,  depends  upon  the  individual.  Pharmacologists  have  ge- 
nerally divided  them, — according  to  the  intensity  of  their  opera- 
tion,— into  laxativesj  purgatives^  and  drasiics,  under  which  all 
the  articles  may  be  arranged.  To  these  may  be  appended  an- 
other division — that  of  enemata.  The  ancient  humorists,  who 
considered,  that  most  diseases  were  produced  by  the  predomi- 
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nance  of  some  particular  humotir,  which  needed  evacuation,  and 
that  particular  cathartics  were  eminently  endowed  with  the  power 
of  fuifilHng  these  objects,  divided  them  into  hydragogues^ phleg- 
magoguesy  cholagoguesy  dind  pantagogues  ov  panchymagogues, 
according  as  their  operation  was  exerted  more  especially  upon 
the  watery  portions  of  the  blood,  on  phlegm,  bile,  or  on  the  whole 
of  the  secretions  from  the  tube  collectively. 

The  division  of  cathartics  into  laxatives,  and  purgatives,  is 
convenient,  and  not  inappropriate.  Laxatives  gently  stimulate 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  and  augment  the  peristole  but 
little:  hence,  they  are  well  adapted  for  cases,  in  which  the  sole 
indication  is  to  unload  the  bowels  of  their  contents.  Some  of 
them  produce  their  effects  entirely  in  a  mechanical  manner.  Corn 
bread,  for  example,  proves  laxative,  in  consequence  of  the  me- 
chanical attrition  of  the  particles  of  husk  left  mixed  with  it  on  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  th(i  same  mantier,  bread,  made  of  un- 
bolted flour,  is  laxative,  and  becomes  proper,  in  the  way  of  diet, 
when  there  is  torpor  of  the  digestive  function;  hence  it  has  at- 
tained the  name  ^dyspeptic  bread?  Other  laxatives,  again,  are 
special  local  stimulants,  or  affect  the  mucous  membrane  by  their 
medicinal  properties, — as  sulphur,  magnesia,  &c.  These,  when 
given  in  a  much  larger  dose  than  usual,  may  still  be  but  laxative. 
They  do  not  induce  full  catharsis;  and  are,  therefore,  separable, 
with  propriety,  from  the  division  of  purgatives,  many  of  which 
cannot,  in  the  most  minute  dose,  be  made  to  act  as  laxatives. 

Purgatives  produce  their  effects  like  laxatives,  but  their  ope- 
ration is  more  powerful.  They  excite  a  copious  exhalation  from 
the  mucous  hning  of  the  intestines,  and  augment  the  peristaltic 
action  to  a  greater  degree.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  evacuation 
of  watery  matters,  produced  by  the  operation  of  purgatives,  that 
they  are  used  as  depletives  in  febrile,  and  inflammatory  affections; 
and,  from  the  excitation  they  occasion  in  the  abdominal  nerves, 
they  are  energetic  revellents.  This  excitation  is  often  shown  in 
the  tormina  and  irritation^  that  precede  and  accompany  their 
operation. 

The  more  violent  purgatives  have  been  termed  drastics.  They 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  irritation  in  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  intestines,  and  occasionally  act  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
so  as  to  induce  nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  They  belong  gene- 
rally to  the  resinous  or  resino-extractive  substances,  and  one 
reason,  why  they  excite  such  violent  tormina,  appears  to  be,  that 
they  are  sparingly  soluble,  and  adhere  to  tha  mucous  coat,  frool 
which  they  are  tardily  detached.  This  view  is  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance,  that  if  we  add  any  substance  to  them,  which 
aids  their  solubility,  the  griping  may  generally  be  prevented,  or 
considerably  mitigated. 

After  all^  however^  the  division  of  cathartics  into  laxatives 
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and  pnrgatives,  although  generally  convenient,  and  not  inappro- 
priate, is  not  always  so.  Much  depends  upon  the  individual,  so 
that  a  laxative  may  purge  drastically;  whilst  a  drastic  may 
scarcely  purge  at  all.    Still,  these  are  exceptions. 

Cathartics  usually  produce  their  full  effect  without  being  ab- 
sorbed; they  are  altogether  local  stimulants  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  and,  through  it,  to  the  muscular  coat.  Yet, 
they  can  act  by  the  way  of  the  circulation,  and  the  fact  is  another 
instance  of  the  singular  preference,  exerted  by  medicinal  agents 
for  certain  parts  of  the  organism,  rather  than  for  others.  When 
a  respectable  physician  {Dr,  Hale,  of  Boston)  injected  castor  oil 
into  his  veins,  he  speedily  felt  an  oily  taste  in  his  mouth,  which 
continued  for  a  length  of  time,  and  the  medicine  acted  powerfully 
as  a  cathartic.  Croton  oil,  when  placed  on  the  tongue  of  an 
apoplectic,  in  whom  deglutition  is  impracticable,  produces  its 
ordinary  cathartic  operation.  Rhubarb  exerts  the  same  agency 
when  applied  to  the  skin;  and  the  milk  of  a  wet-nurse,  who  has 
taken  infusion  of  senna,  rhubarb  or  other  cathartics,  may  act 
upon  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  child. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  action  of  cathartics  is  in  a  direct  ratio 
with  the  dose  within  certain  limits.  Some,  however,  are  so  potent, 
that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  reduce  them  to  the  point  at  which 
they  are  simple  laxatives,  Elaterium  is  one  of  these.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  agents,  whose  operation  is  altogether  so 
gentle,  that,  if  given  to  any  amount,  they  will  not  be  drastics. 
Such  is  the  case  with  manna,  magnesia,  sugar,  and  olive  oil. 
Their  operation  is  always  that  of  gentle  cathartics  or  laxatives. 
There  are  substances,  again,  of  this  class,  whose  operation  in  a 
full  dose,  is  more  violent  than  that  which  is  considered  to  charac- 
terize the  action  of  laxatives,  and  which,  when  given  in  a  much 
larger  quantity,  exert  no  more  energy.  Such  is  the  general  fact 
with  calomel,  castor  oil,  and  rhubarb.  The  effect  of  these  cathar- 
tics is  commonly,  indeed,  but  little  understood,  or,  if  understood, 
but  little  attended  to.  A  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  castor  oil  is  often 
sufficient  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  not  only  in  health,  but  in  chro- 
nic febrile  and  other  irritations, — where  the  object  is  simply  to 
produce  such  evacuation.  Exceptions,  indeed,  occur  to  this,  but 
the  rule  is  not  the  less  general;  and  it  is  important  to  bear  it  in 
mind,  inasmuch  as  the  stomach  is  often  extremely  irritable,  and 
but  little  adapted,  in  those  affections,  for  the  reception  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  indigestible  oleaginous  matter.  When  given 
in  these  small  doses,  it  is  one  of  the  best  cathartics  we  possess  for 
keeping  the  alimentary  canal  clear,  when  there  is  irritation  of  the 
gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  as  in  gastric  and  other  fevers. 
It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  by  Rasori  and  others,  that  the 
action  of  all  cathartics  increases  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  dose 
within  certain  liiftits  only,  and  that  beyond  these,  the  opposite  is 
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the  fact, — the  evacuant  power  being,  in  other  words,  directly  as 
the  dose  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  inversely  as  the  dose  beyond 
that  point;  that  in  the  latter  case  they  may  act  as  sedatives  with- 
out producing  any  cathartic  effect  whatever;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, most  purgative  medicines  may  be  considered  not  only  as 
simple  evacuants,  but  as  antiphlogistics  or  sedatives.  (Spillan.) 
To  this  subject,  however,  reference  will  have  to  be  made  under 
the  individual  articles  of  the  class,  and  especially  under  Calomel, 
where  the  difference  of  action  according-  to  the  dose  is  more 
strongly  marked  perhaps  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  cathartic. 

Substances,  when  largely  divided,  so  that  fresh  and  fresh  por- 
tions come  into  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive 
tube,  generally  act  with  more  efficiency,  than  when  they  are 
given  in  such  form,  that  the  cathartic  touches  in  bulk  the  surface 
on  which  it  has  to  operate.  Thus,  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  taken  by  tea- 
spoonfuls,  at  short  intervals,  will  induce  a  greater  action  than  if 
life  whole  solution  were  swallowed  at  once.  This  fact  is  eluci- 
dated by  a  case,  which  the  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh, 
was  in  the  habit  of  relating  in  his  lectures.  A  boy  was  directed 
to  take  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  but,  having  a  strong  objection 
to  the  taste  of  the  cathartic,  he  resolved  to  form  it  into  pills  with 
crumb  of  bread.  On  making  the  pills  of  an  appropriate  size,  he 
found  they  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty,  a  number  cor^^ 
responding  so  nearly  with  that  of  the  days  of  the  year,  that  he 
determined  to  make  it  correspond  entirely.  Accordingly,  he 
divided  them  into  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  portions,  and  took 
them  one  after  the  other.  The  effect  was  extraordinary.  The 
most  violent  hypercatharsis  was  induced  so  as  to  endanger  his 
life.  This  was  owing  probably  to  the  gradual  and  successive 
breaking  down  of  the  pills  in  the  stomach,  so  that  particle  after 
particle  came  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  exerted 
its  specific  effect. 

We  can  thus  understand,  that  a  saline  cathartic,  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  may  act  more  powerfully  than  if  the 
quantity  of  the  solvent  were  less.  In  many  of  the  saline  mineral 
waters,  which  are  employed  as  cathartics,  the  quantity  of  saline 
ingredients  is  extremely  small.  A  pint  of  the  Seltzer  water  is 
found  to  contain  but  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and 
seventeen  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The  same  measure  of  Spa  water 
contains  nine  and  a  half  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  one 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The  Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
water  has  five  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  pint;  the  Bals- 
ton,  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  eighteen  of  chloride 
of  sodium;  the  Bedford,  one  and  a  half  grain  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium, and  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia;  and  the  congress 
spring,  at  Saratoga,  twelve  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  forty-eight  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
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Many  of  the  resinous  purgatives  excite  much  griping  during 
their  operation, — apparently — as  observed  above — by  adhering 
to  the  mucous  lining,  and  acting  as  violent  irritants;  hence  corrt- 
genis  are  required  to  remove  the  disagreeable  accompaniments 
of  their  ordinary  operation.  These  may  consist, — either  of  sub- 
stances, which  add  to  their  solubility; — of  agents,  which,  by 
augnoenting  the  peristole  of  the  canal,  hurry  on  the  cathartic,  so 
that  it  does  not  remain,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  contact  with 
any  one  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane;— or  of  such  as  shield 
the  intestinal  canal  against  its  irritating  influence. 

As  a  general  nile,  the  soluble  cathartics  act  more  speedily  than 
the  others;  yet,  the  cathartic  oils  are  exceptions  to  this,  for  they 
are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  soluble, — undergoing  little  or  no  change  in 
the  stomach.  Castor  oil  becomes  mixed  with  the  various  secre- 
tions and  substances  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  divided  into 
small  filaments,  so  as  occasionally  to  deceive  the  practitioner. 
Some  years  ago,  J.  P.  Frank  was  requested  to  see  a  prince,  who 
had  been  attacked  with  epilepsy.  His  physician,  a  respectable 
old  practitioner,  assured  Frank,  that  he  could  at  pleasure  make 
his  patient  void  thousands  of  filiform  worms.  As  he  was  neither 
able  to  define  the  genus,  nor  species  of  these  worms,  the  quantity 
of  which,  from  his  account,  was  prodigious,  Frank  requested  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  phenomenon.  The  physician  administered  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  which  produced  several  evacuations,  in  which 
were  thousands  of  whitish  filaments  resembling  small  eels;  but, 
on  an  attentive  examination,  these  supposed  worms  were  found 
to  consist  entirely  of  castor  oil,  divided  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. 

Owing  to  the  fact,  that — as  a  geheral  rule— soluble  cathartics 
act  sooner  than  those  that  are  less  so,  we  can  understand,  that 
mixtures  may  operate  more  speedily  than  pills;  that  saline  ca- 
thartics may  act  more  freely  if  we  allow  liquids  to  be  taken  dur- 
ing their  operation,  and  that  the  resinous  cathartics  may  be  longer 
io  operating  than  the  saline.  It  has  been  attempted — but  not 
with  complete  success — to  show,  that  difference  of  solubility  may 
account  for  certain  purgatives  acting  more  upon  one  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal  than  upon  another. 

When  demulcents  are  given  along  with  acrid  purgatives,  they 
moderate  the  violence  of  their  action,  by  shielding  the  mucous 
surface,  so  as  to  diminish  the  amount  of  local  stimulation.  In  the 
same  way,  narcotics  lessen  the  impressibility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  thereby  diminish  the  operation  of  cathartics,  but  if  much 
spasm  exist  in  the  intestinal  canal,  they  may  aid  the  operation. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  state  of  constipation,  accompanied  with 
violent  colic,  but  without  enteric  inflammation:  the  combination 
of  a  full  dose  of  an  opiate  with  a  cathartic  will  allay  the  spasm, 
and  induce  catharsis.    Indeed,  where  enteric  inflammation  ac- 
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tually  exist^-^-especially  if  copious  blood-letting^  have  been  pre- 
mised—s»eh  a  union  of  sedative  and  cathartic  is  often  succeeded 
by  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  dilTerent  varieties  of  colic, 
by  many  intelligent  practitioners,  are  treated  almoet  wholly  by  a 
combination  of  calomel  and  opium. 

If  the  desire  be  simply  to  evacuate  the  botirelsy  without  heed- 
ing the  revulsive  effect,  which  cathartics  are  capable  of  inducing, 
the  rapid  purgatives  and  forms  of  administration  are  to  be  chosen; 
— such  as  castor  oil,  and  the  variotis  saline  substances;  but,  where 
habitual  constipation  exists,  it  is  not  alwaysadvisable  to  adminis- 
ter these  agents,  in  such  doses  as  to  act  violently.  A  cathartic 
removes  the  contents  of  the  canal,  but  it  does  not  obviate  the 
pathological  condition,  which  gives  rise  to  the  constipation.  On 
the  contrary,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  compensation,  which 
prevail  so  extensively  in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  found,  that 
the  tendency  to  constipation  is  augmented  afi«r  its  operations- 
diminished  action  of  the  exhalents  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
of  the  muscular  coat  succeeding  to  the  exaltation  of  the  vital 
manifestations,  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  cathartic;  hence, 
if  active  cathartics  be  had  recourse  to,  in  habits  disposed  to  con- 
stipation, whenever  this  state  exists,  the  person,  in  time,  demands 
so  imperiously  the  stimulation  they  excite,  that  he  is  unable  to 
have  an  evacuation  without  them.  This  result  is  more  liable  toi 
supervene  after  the  action  of  certain  purgatives  than  of  others. 
Castor  oil,  and  croton  oil  are  more  exempt  from  it  than  other 
cathartics,  whilst  rhubarb  is  generally  esteemed  more  obnoxious, 
to  the  remark  than  any  of  the  class. 

The  best  mode  of  obviating  this  tendency  to  constipation  is,  to 
avoid  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  that  powerfully  excite  the 
organs  directly  and  indirectly  concerned  in  defecation,  and  to  trust 
altogether  to  the  employment  of  laxatives,  and  an  appropriate 
regimen.  The  best  laxatives,  for  such  purpose,  are  those  that 
affect  the  whole  extent  of  the  canal,  and  possess  the  property  of 
developing  its  impressibility.  Such,  it  has  been  seen,  is  the  ope^ 
ration  of  saline  cathartics.  A  good  preparation  of  this  kind  is  a 
mixture,  formed  by  pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  one  drachm  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,. 
and  directing  the  patient  to  take  a  wine-glassful  of  the  solution 
every  night  and  morning,  until  the  bowels  are  made  to  respond: 
properly.  The  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  laxative,  and  its  acid  cha- 
racter masks  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia: 
the  combination  rarely  fails  to  restore  the  intestinal  functions  to 
their  due  condition;  but  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  persevere 
in  the  use  of  the  remedy  for  some  weeks  before  the  full  beneficial 
results  are  obtained.  The  author  had  a  marked  case  of  the  good 
effects  of  this  agent  on  a  gentleman,  who  was  unable  to  have  an 
evacuation  without  the  use  of  rhubarb,  of  which  be  was  com-. 
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pelled  to  chew  a  considerable  quantity  daily.  The  habit  was 
broken  in  upon,  and  the  bowels  restored  to  their  proper  action, 
by  the  use  of  the  saline  solution,  but  no  decided  benefit  was 
derived,  until  it  had  been  persevered  in  for  some  time. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  cathartics,  which  simply  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  bowels,  may  be  more  demanded  in  warm  cli- 
mates and  seasons  than  in  cold,  in  consequence  of  the^  erethism 
of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tube,  which  is  deve- 
loped during  great  atmospheric  heat;  yet,  owing  to  this  very 
erethism,  as  well  as  to  the  greater  degree  of  sensibility  of  the 
nervous  system,  generally  induced  by  the  same  atmospheric  con- 
dition, drastic  cathartics  may  have  to  be  used  with  more  caution. 

The  abuse  of  purgatives,  like  that  of  emetics,  occasions  great 
exaltation  of  the  sensibility  of  the  digestive  tube.  Broussais  ob- 
serves, in  the  commentary  to  his  155th  proposition,  that  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  for  witnessing  this  effect  in  persons,  who 
had  taken  the  purgative  of  Le  Roy,  in  the  manner  directed  by 
that  empiric,— that  is,  for  several  days  in  succession.  So  much 
irritability  of  the  digestive  apparatus  was  caused,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  action.  <*In  them,  digestion, 
defecation,  and  even  the  simple  passage  of  matters  into  the  small 
intestine  are  painful;  many  very  uneasy  and  singular  sensations 
accompany  the  slightest  efforts  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  are  felt  not  only  in  the  abdomen,  but  in  every  part 
in  which  the  cerebral  nerves  predominate.  A  most  unpleasant 
buzzing  in  the  ears  is  the  first  consequence  of  these  imprudent 
medications;  to  this,  various  pains  in  the  head  are  soon  added, 
with  weight  and  fulness  of  the  eyelids;  tenderness  of  the  limbs, 
joints,  and  periosteum,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  skin,  with  often  an 
inexpressible  uneasiness,  the  seat  of  which  cannot  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  p^rt.  Almost  every  kind  of  motion  becomes  pain- 
ful at  certain  periods  of  digestion;  but  as  these  pains  are  not 
always  referred  to  the  exact  portion  of  the  stomach  or  bowels 
with  which  the  food  is  in  contstct,as  most  commonly  the  ingestion 
of  food  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  health,  which  causes  a  momen- 
tary oblivion  of  all  suffering,  the  patients  accustom  themselves  to 
associate  the  idea  of  improvement  with  that  of  agreeable  food  or 
drink,  and  make  the  sum  of  their  evils  an  entity  (disease)  for 
which  tonics  are  the  true  remedies/' 

Although  it  may  happen,  that  all  the.se  signs  of  mischief  are 
occasionally  produced  by  the  abuse  of  cathartics,  they  rarely 
perhaps  present  themselves,  in  conjunction,  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual. At  the  present  day,  indeed,  such  abuse  is  by  no  means 
as  common  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago;  the  impropriety  of 
keeping  up  perpetual  irritation  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines, in  diseases,  often  themselves  arising  from  irritation  in 
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this  very  tnembraney  having  become  appreciated*  It  need  hardly* 
be  added,  (hat  whenever  such  irritation  or  active  inflammation  is 
shown  to  exist,  the  operation  of  drastic  cathartics,  or  of  ordinary 
purgatives,  is  contra-indicated,  although  it  may  still  be  important 
to  preserve  the  tube  free  from  morbid  secretions — which  cannot 
fsiil  to  be  thrown  out  in  such  a  state  of  the  membrane— -as  well 
as  from  extraneous  matters  taken  as  aliment,  which,  under  febrile 
heat,  might  be  likely  to  undergo  morbific  changes.  The  bad 
effects,  resulting  from  the  administration  of  active  cathartics,  in 
cases  of  fever,  of  the  adynamic  kind  especially,  are  yet  too  fre-» 
quently  wiUiessed. 

During  gestation,  as  well  as  during  menstruation,  violent  ca- 
thartics must  be  prescribed  with  caution;  and  those,  whose  action 
is  exerted  by  preference  on  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canai, 
should— as  a  general  rule-— be  avoided.  For  this  reason,  purga- 
tives of  the  aloetic  kind  are  not  given,  unless  their  operation  isr 
tempered  by  the  addition  of  some  substance,  as  soap,  which,  hf 
adding  to  their  solubility,  diffuses  their  action  over  u  larger  sur- 
face of  the  alimentary  canal;  or,  by  the  addition  of  a  narcotic,  as 
byoscyamus,  which  renders  their  operation  less  irritating.  Many 
of  the  abortives,  employed  with  a  criminal  intent,  belong  to  the 
class  of  cathartics, — their  primary  operation  being  exerted  on  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  uterus  becoming  affected  by  contiguous 
sympathy. 

A  selection  of  cathartics  may  be  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
suit  the  age  of  the  individual.  In  very  young  infants,  the  milder 
cathartics  are  employed, — as  castor  oil;  magnesia;  or  rhubarb, 
— combined,  or  not,  with  magnesia.  Generally,  during  early 
ehiidhood,  there  is  a  great  predominance  of  acidity,  so  that  ab- 
sorbent laxatives  are  especially  indicated;  hence  it  is,  that  mag- 
nesia is  in  such  common  use.  Calomel  is  also  much  given 
during  the  first  periods  of  life,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  administered.  In  old  age,  the  warmer  resinous  cathartics 
are  usually  employed,  and  these  are  generally  given  in  the  form 
of  pill. 

In  referring  to  the  influence  of  the  moral  over  the  physique^ 
it  was  remarked,  that,  under  particular  emotions,  some  of  the  ex- 
cretory functions  are  acted  upon,  and,  amongst  these,  those  con- 
cerned in  defecation.  Anxious  dread,  or  excessive  fear  has  this* 
effect  in  a  marked  manner;  and  it  has  been  probably  experienced 
by  every  one  under  such  circumstances.  Certain  emotions  may, 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  menial  cathartics^  although,  as  su(^, 
not  capable  of  being  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

In  the  administration  of  cathartics,  some  choice  as  to  time  can 
occasionally  be  indulged.  For  example,  if  the  pilular  form  be 
chosen,  and  substances  diSioult  of  solution  be  selected,  they  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time.     Accordingly,  pills  of  the  mild  chloride  of 


mercury — to  be  followed  the  next  moniing  by  a  saline  or  other 
8olable  cathartic— are  directed  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  retiring 
to  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  salme  aperients,  castor  oil,  &c ,  are* 
^nerally  given  in  the  morning,  their  operation  being  more 
speedy,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  disturb  the  patient,  if  ad- 
ministered at  night.  Very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  sto- 
mach is  entirely  empty,  a  small  dose  of  a  cathartic  ofren  operates 
as  speedily,  and  efiectually,  as  a  moch  larger  taken  after  breakfast. 
Of  course,  when  the  administration  of  cathartics  is  imperiously 
demanded,  no  opportunity  is  left  for  choice  of  time. 

During  the  action  of  cathartics,  the  dermoid  system  is  ex* 
tremely  impressible;  and  if  the  patient  be  exposed  to  the  partial 
and  irregular  application  of  cold,  derangement  of  capillary  action 
is  apt  to  be  induced,  and  if  there  be  any  tissue  or  organ,  particu- 
larly liable  at  the  time  to  take  on  diseaised  action,  it  will  be  apt 
to  do  so. 

SKXMATA. 

Cathartics  may,  likewise,  be  exhibited  to  act  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  intestinal  tube  by  direct  application.  In  this  form,  they 
are  termed  cathartic  glysters,  enemataj  or  lavement.  When 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  rectum  they 
irritate  it;  and,  by  sympathy  of  continuity,  their  influence  is  ex- 
tended to  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube.  Hence,  they  may  be 
adminfistered  with  advantage,  when  cathartics  cannot  be  easily 
given  by  the  mouth,  as  where  deglutition  is  impracticable.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  apoplexy,  trismus,  &c.,  this  is  a  mode  of  exhibiting 
purgative  and  other  remedies  often  had  recourse  to.  It  is  obvious, 
too,  that  glysters  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  cathartics;  and,  in  cases  of  extreme  debility,  in  which 
apprehension  is  entertained,  that  cathartics,  administered  in  the 
ordinary  mode,  may  act  too  powerfully,  glysters  can  be  advan- 
tageously substituted.  They  are  most  valuable  agents, and,  until 
of  late,  have  been  too  little  employed  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
in  Great  Britain;  but,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  form  a 
part  of  the  boudoir  of  every  female,  and  are  regarded  indispensa- 
ble to  cleanliness  and  to  health.  In  the  Malade  Imaginaire  of 
Moli^re,  Argan  enters  on  the  stage,  reading  his  apothecary's  bill, 
— in  which  the  clyster  and  its  adaptation  occur  over  and  over 
again, — without  any  feeling  of  outraged  delicacy  on  the  part  of 
the  auditors;  whilst  with  us  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  operation 
or  the  instrument  cannot  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite. 

Even  cold  water,  thrown  into  the  rectum,  excites  the  peristole 
of  the  intestines,  and  produces  a  salutary  effect  in  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membi'ane; — the  cooling  influence  being  propagated 
upwards,  by  virtue  of  the  extensive  sympathy  that  exists  be- 
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tween  everjr  part  of  the  capillary  surface.  In  the  same  manner, 
warmth  can  be  applied  so  as  not  only  to  act  as  a  fomentation  to 
the  parts  with  which  the  material  of  theglyster  comes  in  contact, 
but  to  have  the  soothing  effect  extended  to  parts  above;  and,  by 
means  of  contiguous  sympathy,  to  organs  seated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lower  portions  of  the  tube.  With  both  these  views  enemata 
are  administered,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  sti- 
mulating the  canal,  so  as  to  occasion  the  evacuation  of  its  con- 
tents. For  this  purpose,  warm  water,  soap  and  water,  salt  and 
water,  molasses  and  water,  or  gruel  with  the  addition  of  salt 
or  castor  oil,  are  generally  the  selected  vehicles;  and  if  the  desire 
be  to  excite  considerable  revulsion  in  the  rectum,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine may  be  added,  either  formed  into  an  emulsion  with  the  yolk 
of  egg,  or  simply  mixed  with  the  gruel  or  other  constituents  of  the 
enema.  At  times,  where  the  idea  exists,  that  constipation  is  the 
effect  of  spasm  in  some  part  of  the  canal,  the  tobacco  glyster  is 
administered.  This  may  be  given  either  in  the  way  of  infusion 
or  of  smoke,  which  latter  may  be  thrown  up  through  an  ordinary 
tobacco-pipe; — the  tobacco  being  placed  in  the  bulb.  It  is  then 
ignited,  and  the  bulb  beiilg  put  into  the  mouth,  the  smoke  can  be 
readily  forced  into  the  intestinal  canal,  by  blowing  through  the 
tube.  The  exhibition  of  tobacco,  in  either  mode,  is  attended, 
however,  with  danger,  and  therefore  it  ought  only  to  be  had 
recourse  to  with  great  caution.  Cases,  as  elsewhere  remarked, 
are  on  record  of  fatal  results  from  an  infusion  of  the  strength 
directed  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 

When  glysters  are  administered  by  the  ordinary  bag  and  pipe, 
they  rarely  go  farther  than  the  rectum,  and  may  therefore  fail 
altogether  in  their  operation.  The  syringe,  employed  of  recent 
date,  is  capable  of  propelling  the  enema  farther;  but,  at  times,  it 
also  fails,  especially  where  there  is  any  obstruction  at  the  termi^ 
nation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case.  Dr.  O'Beirne  has  very  properly  directed  attention  to 
this  point  in  the  pathology  of  defecation,  and  has  advised,  that 
an  elastic  gum  tube,  like  the  ordinary  stomach  tube,  should  be 
gently  insinuated  through  the  narrow  portion  at  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  until  it  has  entered  the  colon;  in  this  way,  liquid  fseces  or 
flatus  are  occasionally  brought  away  after  every  ordinary  remedy 
has  failed;  and  by  attaching  the  external  extremity  of  the  tube  to 
the  stomach  pump,  an  enema  may  be  projected  into  the  colon, 
and  prove  effectual,  when  the  ordinary  enemata,  as  usually  exhi- 
bited, may  have  been  administered  in  vain.  (See  the  author's 
Human  Physiology y  4ih  edit.  i.  ^^^^  Philad.  1841:  and  Practice 
qfMedicinCy  i.  180,  Philad.  1842.) 

Some  years  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  0' Beimels  observa- 
tions, the  author  had  an  interesting  case  of  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  in  an  aged  individual^  who,  for  almost  the  whole  period 
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of  his  existence,  had  held  an  honourable  situation  in  his  country's 
service.  In  this  case,  the  colon  appeared  to  be  much  distended 
by  flatus.  Injection  after  injection  was  thrown  up  by  (he  only 
means  at  hand — the  bag  and  pipe — ^but  no  relief  was  obtained. 
The  symptoms  became  more  and  more  urgent.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  idea  occurred,  that  if  a  hollow  instrument 
could  be  passed  up  until  it  reached  the  part  of  the  colon 
above  the  seat  of  the  constriction,  relief  might  be  obtained. 
Accordingly,  a  large  sized  elastic-gum  male  catheter  was  passed, 
with  some  difficulty,  through  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  as  soon  as 
its  extremity  attained  the  gut,  a  considerable  discharge  of  fetid 
gas  took  place,  and  relief  was  instantaneous.  This  agency  would 
probably  be  completely  successful  in  afibrding  relief,  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  recently  advised  to  force  air  into  the 
intestines  for  the  removal  of  colic  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
air  in  the  intestines; — a  plan  of  treatment,  by  the  way,  which  is 
minutely  described  by  Swift,  and  the  inrention  assigned  to  a 
medical  philosopher  of  the  Academy  of  Lagado! 

The  quantity  of  fluid,  to  be  administered  in  the  way  of  enema, 
must  vary  according  to  age,  and  other  circumstances.  For  an 
infant,  a  few  ounces  may  be  sufficient;  for  an  adult,  from  a  pint 
to  a  quart;  but  if  the  desire  be  to  wash  out  (he  colon,  a  consider- 
able quantity  may  be  necessary.  In  all  eases,  when  given  to 
produce  a  cathartic  operation,  the  fluid  ought  not  to  be  sent  in 
too  rapidly,  as  it  is  apt  to  excite  the  rectum  to  action,  so  as  to 
occasion  its  immediate  return,  bringing  along  with  it  only  the 
contents  of  that  gut  The  enema  ought  to  stay  long  enough  to 
exdte,  by  sympathy,  the  whole  tract  of  the  large  intestines  at 
least;  and,  therefore,  if  it  comes  away  in  a  few  minutes — and 
especially  if  the  discharge  have  but  little  faecal  matter  mixed  with 
it — it  ought  to  be  repeated. 

SUPPOSITOBIBS.    V 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  glysters  are  excellent  revel- 
lents,  when  composed  of  materials  possessed  of  excitant  proper- 
ties. The  same  may  be  said  of  supposiiories^  which  are  special 
excitants,  or  ordinary  excitants,  according  to  the  ingredients  of 
which  they  are  composed.  In  early  infancy,  they  are  often  em- 
ployed to  open  the  bowels,  and  are  usually  composed  of  turpen- 
tine soap, — a  small  conical  piece,  moistened,  being  forced  up  into 
the  rectum,  and  left  there,  when  it  generally  produces  a  free 
evacuation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  canal.  At  times,  the  soap  is 
smeared  over  with  castor  oil;  at  others,  with  turpentine,  to  add 
to  the  cathartic  efiect.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  glyster,  any 
medicinal  agent  may  be  brought  to  afiect  the  rectum;  and  accord- 
ingly, cathartics,  opiates,  &c.,  are  often  so  administered. 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  a  kind  of  galvanic  aupposi- 
tory,  made  of  two  metals — zinc  and  copper— into  the  rectum,  for 
the  removal  of  constipation,  and  this  has  been  attended,  in  some 
cases,  with  good  effects;  not,  probably,  in  consequence  of  any 
specific  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  rectum,  by  galvanism,  but 
by  its  acting  as  an  ordinary  excitant  to  the  nerves  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Another  mode  of  employing  the  galvanic  excitation  is  by 
forming  a  connection  between  two  different  metals;  one  being 
introduced  into  the  mouth;  the  other  into  the  rectum;  but  this 
apparatus  is  not  possessed  of  more  energy  than  the  first,  and  both 
are  perhaps  largely  indebted  for  their  action  to  the  local  excita- 
tion, which  their  presence  in  the  rectum  engenders.  The  public 
and  even  the  profession  have  been  amused  by  various  instru- 
ments, invented  for  the  application  of  galvanism  to  different  parts 
of  the  body;  and  if  their  efficacy  on  the  frame  have  not  been  well 
marked,  they  have  not  failed  to  minister  to  the  pockets  of  their 
inventors. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  remarks,  that  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
intestines  may  be  increased  by  various  external  means;  and,  of 
these,  he  instances  the  electrical  aura  as  highly  useful  in  <  simple 
torpor  of  the  gut;'  and  the  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  lower 
extremities,  which  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  the  intestines  <Mn  obstinate  costiveness,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  ileus,  when  all  other  means  have  failed.''  Both 
these  agents  produce  their  effect  less  as  special  excitants,  than  by 
modifying  the  nervous  distribution.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
there  are  many  nervous  modifications, — those  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  especially, — which  act  upon  the  intestinal  canal, 
80  as  to  produce  catharsis. 


Therapeutical  Application  qf  Cathartics. 

The  therapeutical  application  of  cathartics  will  now  be  inJ^I- 
ligible.  They  may,  of  course,  be  employed  with  various  objects: 
— either  to  act  as  simple  evacuants,  as  depleting  agents,  or  as 
revellents. 

In  Fever. — In  the  disordered  action  of  functions,  constitu- 
ting general  fever— whatever  may  be  its  variety — their  use  is, 
throughout  the  disease,  more  or  less  indicated.  In  the  state  of 
erethism  that  exists  in  every  portion  of  the  dermoid  structure, 
morbid  secretions  are  necessarily  formed,  which,  if  not  removed, 
act  as  fomites  and  induce  irritation:  yet  although  cathartics  of  a 
mild  kind  are  needed  to  keep  the  intestinal  canal  free,  it  is — as 
has  been  before  observed — a  great  mistake  to  irritate  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  intestines  by  drastics,  in  diseased  conditions  in 
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which  the  absence  of  all  irritation — mental  as  well  as  corporeal 
— ought  to  be  inculcated;  and  this  remark  applies  especially  to 
feversy  which  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  unusual  irritation  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  small  intestines.  The 
plan,  to  be  pursued  in  such  cases,  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated, 
— to  attack  the  local  inflammation,  and  the  general  increased 
action,  by  bleeding— general  and  local — and  by  the  use  of  refri- 
gerants; to  keep  the  canal  free  by  cathartics  of  the  mildest  kind, 
— ^as  a  teaspoonful  of  the  oleum  ricini,  repeated  at  intervals  if 
necessary,— and,  under  this  system,  the  issue  is,  according  to  the 
author's  experience,  far  more  fortunate  than  where  much  irrita- 
tion is  kept  up  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Reflection,  indeed,  sug- 
gests, at  a  glance,  the  impropriety  and  inconsistency  of  any  irrita- 
ting plan  of  medication  in  fever.  We  carefully  employ  sedative 
agents;  recommend  the  most  careful  abstraction  of  light,  and  sound, 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  irritation,  except^  that  which  we  officiously 
excite  in  a  part  of  the  system,  which,  as  Broussais  has  properly 
maintained,  possesses  intimate  sympathetic  relations  with  every 
other  part  of  the  organism;  and,  imder  this  mode  of  management, 
many  cases  of  continued  and  remittent  fever,  doubtless,  run  their 
course  to  a  fatal  termination,  which,  under  a  better  system  of 
treatment,  would  have  terminated  in  health.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that,  in  these  cases,  the  objection  is  not  to  cathartics  in 
the  abstract.  The  employment  of  mild  cathartics  tl>  keep  the 
alimentary  tube  entirely  free  from  all  morbid  ^cretions  must  be 
regarded  asone  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  management 
of  fevers,  that  are  even  accompanied  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
erethism  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane.  It  is  the  power- 
fully irritating  cathartic — that  excites  evacuation  after  evacuation^ 
andexhausts  the  patient  by  irritation — which  is  so  objectionable. 
The  author  is  satisfied,  that  many  cases  of  continued  and  remittent 
fever  have  arrived  at  a  happy  termination  by  the  treatment  above 
recommended,  which  might  have  eventuated  unfortunately,  had 
the  irritating  cathartic  agency,  so  strongly  inculcated  by  several 
distinguished  teachers  and  authors,  within  so  late  a  period  as  the 
last  fifty  years,  been  adopted.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
periodicals,  which  are  daily  emanating  from  the  press,  we  find, 
that  such  agency  is  beginning  to  be  less  and  less  invoked,  al- 
though the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  equally  directed  to  the 
gentle  removal  of  all  oflendmg  matters  from  the  intestinal  canal. 
Laxatives,  or  gentle  cathartics — in  other  words — have  taken  the 
place  of  the  more  violent,  and  the  improvement  has  been  signal. 
In  fevers  of  the  synochal  or  inflammatory  kind,  unaccompanied 
by  much  gastro-enteritic  irritation,  tnore  powerful  cathartics  may 
be  employed,  the  object  being  to  use  them  as  depleting  agents, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  ofiending  matters.    In 
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such  cases,  reconrse  is  had,  more  coininonl7,  to  saKne  cathartii», 
which,  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  exhalents  of  the  mucous 
membrane  generally,  occasion  the  evacuation  of  a  portion  of  the 
more  watery  parts  of  tlie  blood. 

It  bats  been  generally  inculcated,  that  whenever  the  evacua- 
tions are  fetid  or  ill-conditioned,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the 
cathartic,  until  their  natural  healthy  character  is  restored;  but  if 
the  alimentary  canal  be  kept  clear  from  the  commencement  of  ^ 
the  disease,  it  can  rarely  happen,  that  this  fetid  character  will  he  * 
marked,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand  much  attention.  Be- 
sides, it  must  be  recollected,  that  they  may  be  rendered  ill-condi- 
tioned by  the  employment  of  these  very  agents.  When  the  mild 
chloride  of  mercury,  for  example,  is  exhibited  for  some  time,  it 
modifies  the  secretion  from  the  different  grandular  and  follicular 
organs,  and  gives  occasion,  as  before  mentioned,  to  green  or  dark 
coloured  evacuations— cafome/  stools — very  much  resembling 
chopped  spinach.  This  has,  of  course,  to  be  home  in  mind,  as 
under  the  idea  just  mentioned,  which  prevails  largely  amongst 
those  who  do  not  reflect,  the  cathartic  might  be  repeated,  with  the 
view  of  removing  the  very  condition  which  it  has  induced.  Pro- 
fessor Chapman  has  recommended,  that,  in  obstinate  remittent  and 
intermittent  autumnal  fevers,  cathartics  should  be  continued  until 
dark,  tarry,  fetid  stools  are  discharged.  This  dark  appearance, 
he  conceives  to  be  a  glutinous  matter,  which  adheres  to  the  intes- 
tines, and  require^  cathartics  for  its  removal;  but  it  appears  by 
DO  means  clear,  that  it  may  not  be,  in  part,  the  effect  of  the  re- 
peated employment  of  cathartics  deteriorating  the  intestinal  secre- 
tions, in  the  manner  referred  to. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  obviously  be  improper 
to  administer  violent  cathartics  in  yellow  fever;  which,  if  not  re- 
mittent, is  often  accompanied  by  malignant  gastritis  or  gastro- 
enteritis. 

In  intermittents.^^ln  intermitteuts,  cathartics  are  rarely  em- 
ployed for  cutting  short  the  disease.  The  impression  they  make 
upon  the  nervous  system  is  not  sufSiciently  intense  to  break  in 
upon  the  morbid  catenation*  They  are  generally  employed  in 
such  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  contents  of  the  ali- 
mentary tube,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  administration  of 
cinchona,  or  of  some  of  its  preparations,  or  of  other  antiperiodics; 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  affection,  they  are  had  recourse  to — as 
in  other  maladies— for  removing  morbid  secretions,  or  whenever 
the  bowels  are  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require  their  employment. 

In  all  cases,  where  a  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of 
prescribing  cathartics,  there  may  be  none  as  to  the  exhibition  of 
enemata.    They  are,  indeed,  invaluable  agents,  where  the  powers 
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of  life  are  so  much  reduced,  that  a  rational  fear  is  entertained  as 
regards  the  administration  of  cathartics  by  the  mouih.  Even 
when  food  has  not  been  taken,  the  canal  mnst  be  kept  free;  as 
the  vitiated  secretions,  and  the  product  of  the  digestion  of  the 
different  substances  poured  into  the  digestive  tube,  cannot  fail, 
by  their  retention,  to  add  to  the  irritation. 

In  eruptive  fevers. — In  all  the  exanthemata,  the  employment 
of  gentle  cathartics  is  indispensable  to  their  judicious  manage- 
ment. In  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c., — where  the  cuta- 
neous surface  is  affected  with  erethism, — the  extension  of  the 
skin,  constituting  the  mucous  membranes,  and  especially  the 
gastro-iotestinal,  cannot  fail  to  participate  in  the  general  morbid 
condition;  to  have  its  secretions  depraved;  and,  consequently,  to 
require  the  administration  of  evacuants. 

With  regard  to  the-  kind  of  cathartic  best  adapted  for  febrile 
affections  in  general,  there  is  none  perhaps  so  available  as  the 
oleum  ricini.  Next  to  this,  the  different  salines,  especially  sul- 
phate of  magnesia ;  and,  if  stronger  cathartics  are  required, — 
which,  as  has  been  remarked,  happens  far  more  rarely  than  has 
been  imagined — the  pulvis  jalapse  compositus — which  consists 
of  jalap  and  bitartrate  of  potassa;  or  combinations  of  jalap  and 
calomel,  or  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  may  be  administered.  Where 
the  object  is,  as  in  fever,  to  remove  all  offending  matters  daily 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  ancU  not  to  excite  a  powerful  revul- 
sion, or  a  copious  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
most  unirritating  agents  ought  obviously  to  be  chosen,  and,  of 
these,  the  oleum  ricitii  is  decidedly  the  best. 

In  thoracic  and  abdominal  inflammation. — Cases  of  thoracic 
inflammation  do  not  exhibit  any  signal  advantage  from  the  em- 
ployment of  cathartics.  These  can  only  act  by  virtue  of  their 
depletory  or  revulsive  properties,  and  their  administration  must 
be  guided  by  general  principles;  but;  in  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  or  of  its  lining  membrane,  great 
care  and  discrimination  are  required  to  decide  upon  their  utility, 
or  the  contrary. 

In  peritonitis^  whether  implicating  the  peritoneum  proper,  or 
its  extensions  investing  the  intestines,  cathartics  have  to  be  em- 
ployed with  caution,  for  fear  the  irritation  excited,  during  their 
operation,  should  add  to  the  inflammation.  In  such  cases.  Dr. 
William  Saunders  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  the  best  mode 
of  opening  the  bowels — in  enteritis  especially,  which  is  usually 
attended  with  constipation — is  the  use  of  the  lancet;  and  if  this 
be  followed  up  by  a  full  sedative  dose  of  opium,  the  bowels  will 
often  respond  without  the  aid  of  any  cathartic.    The  constipation 
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isy  in  such  cases,  dependent  upon  the  inflammation,  and  when 
this— the  cause — is  removed,  the  effect  yields  also.  Where  the 
enteritis  is  seated  in  the  mucous  coat,  irritating  purgatives  should 
be  given  with  extreme  care.  A  case,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  in  which  they  can  be  indicated;  yet,  the  exhibition  of 
a  gentle  cathartic, — simply  with  the  view  of  (ceeping  the  canal 
free  from  morbid  secretions,  and  morbific  matters,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  present  in  such  a  diseased  condition  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, — is  amongst  our  most  valuable  means  of  medication.  This 
is  signally  the  case  in  dysentery y — in  which  the^inflammation  is 
chiefly  seated  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube, — and  in 
the  early  stages  of  cholera^  common  as  well  aa  spasmodic 

In  diarrhoea  which  arises  from  irritation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  it  was  at  one  time  the  custom  to  employ 
no  agents  of  any  kind.  The  disease — as  already  remftrked — was 
looked  upon  as  an  effort  of  nature  not  to  be  interfered  with;  whilst 
by  others,  an  opposite  view  has  been  maintained,  and  astringents 
have  been  advised  from  the  commencement.  Of  the  two  views^ 
the  latter  is  more  markedly  erroneous,  and  mischievous  in  its 
consequences.  The  disease  is  one  of  irritation,  and  the  exciting 
cause  is  often  seated  in  the  intestines  themselves:  accordingly, 
it  may  be  maintained,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  that  gentle  , 
cathartics  should  be  exhibited  in  the  first  instance,  and  be  repeated 
if  necessary;  and  that  astringents  should  not  be  used,  unless  an 
asthenic  condition  should  supervene, — like  the  gleet,  which  gene- 
rally succeeds  to  acute  inflammation  of  other  mucous  membranes. 

If  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  gentle  cathartics  in  the  case  of 
diarrhoea  affecting  adults  be  admitted,  the  remark  must  apply  d 
fortiori  to  the  diarrhoea  of  infants,  who  are  extremely  liable  to 
erethism  of  the  dermoid  tissue,  and  to  the  formation  of  acid  in  the 
prims  vise,  which  has  often,  probably,  considerable  agency  in  the 
development  of  the  disease;  hence  the  acid  smell  of  the  evacua- 
tions. Often,  too,  accompanying  this  state,  there  are  manifest 
indications  of  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mu- 
<ous  meoyJxrane. 

In  dyspepsia. — In  the  variety  of  dyspepsia,  which  consists  of 
an  irritated  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  i^io- 
lent  cathartics  are  improper;  but  laxatives  may  be,— and  usually 
are, — indicated.  Indeed,  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  the  same  system  is 
advisable,  and  an  occasional  brisk  cathartic  may  be  exhibited 
with  advantage.  When  employed  iif  this  manner,  a  fillip  is 
given  to  the  digestive  function,  which  is  often  salutary;  whilst  if 
the  cathartic  be  often  repeated,  a  degree  of  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility may  be  induced  in  the  bowels,  which  cannot  fail  to  add  to 
the  mischiefl 
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In  hepatic  dfsea%eaj4^j^ij^i\cphk^m^smj  engorgement,  or 


l©Xpor^*<^t^i3'^^csi4iaw^  as  eminently  useful^ 

actitig  imir^efiatela'qltvthe  radicles  of  tlie  portal  veins,  ancl'i 

dimiliishi^§  tl*<fc':4^ti'iity  of  flaid,  that  passes  to  the  liver  by 

Vf na  fiori^.     From  what  has  been  remarked,  regarding  the  n'S^ 

of  eiDeiics  in  jaundice,  and  in  cholelithus  or  gallstone,  it  will  b^ 

J^^-^troderstood,  that  cathartics  may  have  a  beneficial  agency,  by  sti- 

^'     mnlating  ihe  intesUnat  ttibe,— the  excitation  being  conveyed  by 

'  eontmnous  sympathy  to  the  liver  and  its  accessaries;  but  >vhere 

there  is  organ r^^teffi^Jtiier,  as  happens  in  most  of  the  prditVacted 

cases^  especia&y*ftre^t^l|tiQco<     in  thos^f  brokejt^own  constitu- 

I  ions,  (hey  p>tmb#gi vcir"^|}i  caati«^  J^ 

In  eonslipaiion. — Of  the  utility  olrcfithartics  in  constipation 
we  have  alc&a^v  spoken.  They  ought  not — as  there  stated — to 
be  administer^  TiifLfiiich  doses  as  to  act  tes^  powerful  local  stimu- 
lantSj  on  accon<tl:aB^?e  depression  which  always  succeeds  to  the 
miperexcitalioii/^^^, proper  mode,  is  to  prescribe  them  in  small 
doses,  often  repeateOj  accompfinying  them  by  a  properly  regu- 
lated diet.  A  brisk  cathartic  may  obviate  the  constipation  for  rhe 
time,  but  no  permanent  cure  can  be  effected,  without  striking  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  by  a  proper  and  protracted  laxative  treatment 
and  regimen. 

In  colic. — In  the  different  varieties  of  colic,  cathartics  have 
been  much  employed.  The  intestinal  pain  is  generally  caused 
by  over-distension  of  the  coats  by  flatus,  or  by  accumulated  or 
irritating  aliments;  and  the  method  usually  adopted  for  removing 
the  disease  is  to  excite  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  so 
as  to  diffuse  the  flatus  over  a  larger  surface,  or  to  remove  the 
source  of  irritation.  This  n^y  often  be  effected  by  a  union  of 
cathartics  with  aromatics,  or^  when  the  pain  is  extremely  violent, 
by  the  substitution  of  an  ophite  for  the  aromatic,  to  allay  the 
spasm,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  in  all  cases 
of  colic,  the  best  course  is  to  premise  a  full  dose  of  an  opiate,  and 
afterwards  to  administer  a  cathartic  by  the  mouth  or  rectum, 
should  this  be  necessary. 

In  hemorrhage, — The  niles,  that  guide  us  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  cathartics  in  hemorrhage,  vary  according  as  it  is  of 
the  active  or  passive  kind.  In  the  former,  they  may  be  proper; 
in  the  latter  hot.  In  apoplexy,  they  are  employed  both  as  deple- 
tives and  revellents;  but  more  for  the  latter  purpose  than  the 
former.  During  the  apoplectic  seizure,  one  of  the  best  revellents 
is  a  stimulating  enema,  and  this  can  be  administered  when  de- 
glutiiion-iii  impracticable.  Crolon  oil  is  also  given  under  similar 
circumstances.  If  a  drop  of  this  be  put  upon  the  tongue,  it  passes 
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by  imbibition  into  the  blood-vessels^  and.  seeks  out  the  intestinal 
canal  for  its  operation,  by  virtue  of  that  singular  action  of  pre- 
ference, of  which  there  are  so  many  marked  examples.    * 

In  the  epistaxis^  that  occurs  about  the  period  of  puberty,  the 
depletion  and  revulsion,  produced  by  a  common  dose  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  is  often  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  it;  and,  whenever 
signs  of  vascular  activity  exist, — as  in  other  hemorrhages, — . 
cathartics  are  clearly  suggested.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their 
employment  in  cases  of  hsBtnoptysis^  although  mental  and  cor- 
poreal quiet  are  absolutely  necessary  during  the  attack,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards;  but,  in  the  interval,  no  doubt  can  arise  as 
to  the  propriety  of  their  administration.  The  saline  cathartics, 
which  operate  upon  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  aug- 
ment the  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membrane,  ought  to  be 
selected. 

In  hasmatemesis  or  vomiting  of  bloody  whilst  cathartics  have 
been  strongly  recommended  by  some,  they  have  been  as  warmly 
reprobated  by  others.  The  German  practitioners  generally  object 
to  them;  yet  the  objection  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
A  saline  cathartic,  by  acting  upon  the  whole  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  developes  a  succession  oC  sympathies,  during  its  operation, 
that  derives  greatly  from  the  concentration  of  vital  activity  to- 
wards the  stomach,  which  is  present  in  active  haematemesis. 
Besides,  certain  of  the  saline  preparations, — as  before  shown, — 
are  somewhat  astringent:  the  supersulphate  of  magnesia,  of  po- 
tassa,  or  of  soda,  for  example, — which  may  be  formed  extempo- 
raneously, by  adding  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
or  of  sulphate  of  potassa, — comes  in  contact  with  the  vessels 
pouring  out  the  blood  by  rhexis  or  diapedesis,  and  by  its  directly 
astringent  properties  arrests  the  hemorrhage,  whilst  the  agency 
of  the  cathartic  may  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  has  been  stated, 
elsewhere,  that  many  cases  of  haematemesis  are  dependent  upon 
obstruction  in  some  other  organ  than  the  stomach, — and  espe- 
cially in  the  uterus;  and,  where  there  is  torpor  of  this  last  viscus 
— such  as  exists  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  of  amenorrhoea — 
the  action  of  the  cathartic  is  well  adapted  for  communicating  a 
salutary  excitation  to  the  uterine  functions,  through  contiguous 
sympathy. 

In  menorrAagiOf  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  administration  of 
cathartics,  owing  to  the  fact  just  mentioned,— that  they  excite 
the  action  of  the  uterus  by  the  sympathy  of  contiguity;  but,  in 
hsematuria^  such  cathartics  as  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
diuretic  operation  may  be  beneficially  employed, — the  derivation 
of  nervous  and  vascular  influx  from  the  urhmry  organs  being 
attended  with  good  effects.  With  this  view,  the  oleum  ricini  is 
had  recourse  to  with  much  advantage. 
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/n  hemorrhoids. — In  hemorrhoids,  the  mildest  kinds  of  cathar- 
tics are  serviceable,  whilst  the  more  violent  are  injurious.  '  Ob*^ 
viously,  too,  such  cathartics  should  be  avoided  as  act  upon  the 
lower  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube,  unless  some  addition  be 
made  to  them,  which  rids  them  of  their  objectionable  features. 
Accordingly,  when  aloes  is  given,  it  is  generally  in  small  doses, 
and  with  (he  addition  of  some  narcotic, — as  hyoscyamus.  The 
mild  chloride  of  mercury  is  a  cathartic,  which  generally  acts 
more  energetically  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestines;  but, 
with  some,  it  irritates  the  rectum,  and,  consequently,  such  indivi- 
duals should  avoid  its  use,  when  affected  with  hemorrhoids  or 
any  disease  of  the  rectum.  Castor  oil,  and  sulphur,  are  the  best 
laxatives  in  such  cases.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  proci- 
dentia aiii,  in  which  drastic  cathartics  could  not  fail  to  do  mischief. 

In  pregnancy. -An  pregnancy,  powerful  cathartics  must  be 
avoided,  for  reasons  that  have  been  previously  assigned. 

In  head  affections. — In  various  head  affections,  and  especially 
in  encephalitis  J  whether  involving  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or 
both, — cathartics  would  clearly  be  advantageous,  by  virtue  of  the 
revulsion  they  effect,  did  not  the  inconveniences,  to  which  the 
patient  is  subjected  by  the  motion  necessarily  attendant  on  their 
operation,  often  preclude  their  employment. 

hi  mania,  they  are,  at  times,  absolutely  required,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  torpor,  that  occasionally  exists  in  the  intestinal 
tube.  Owing  to  this  cause,  an  accumulation  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  lai^e  intestines  to  a  surprising  extent,  and  the  use  of 
the  scoop  is  required  to  remove  the  indurated  faeces  that  have  col- 
lected in  the  rectum;  after  which,  injections  of  cold  water  may  be 
thrown  into  the  large  intestine  to  restore  its  tone. 

Owing  to  the  torpor  of  the  nerves  of  the  tube,  or  rather  to  the 
cerebral  abstraction  and  excitation,  which  prevent  the  usual  sen- 
sitive impressions  from  being  duly  appreciated,  the  most  violent 
drastics  are  occasionally  demanded — as  oleum  tiglii,  or  elaterium, 
— and  even  these  are  often  ineffectual,  unless  blood-letting  be  pre- 
mised, which,  by  reducing  the  nervous  energy,  enables  smaller 
doses  to  produce  the  wished-for  operation.  Sometimes,  consider- 
able difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  administration  of  any  remedy 
by  the  mouth, — the  patient  obstinately  closing  the  jaws,  and  re- 
sisting every  effort  to  separate  them.  This  determination  may 
frequently  be  broken  in  upon— especially  after  blood-letting— by 
pressing  strongly  on  the  parotid  gland,  which  occasions  so  much 
pain,  that  the  maniac  yields,  and  the  jaw  is  depressed. 

In  the  neuroses. — In  all  the  neuroses,  it  is  important  to  keep 
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the  intestinal  tnbe  free;  as  irritations,  seated  there,  react  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  add  to  the  mischief. 

Hysteria,  which  is  ranked,  though  improperly,  by  Pinel,  in 
accordance  with  antiquated  notions,  as  a  tUvrose  de  lagSnSrafionf 
is  often  associated  with  this  condition  of  the  bowels;  and  there- 
fore requires  the  use  of  cathartics.  Great  nervous  torpor  of  the 
whole  system  is  also  present  in  many  cases  of  this  protean  malady, 
requiring  the  administration  of  cathartics  as  revellents,  both  by 
the  mouth,  and  rectum. 

Under  the  head  of  emetics  it  was  remarked,  that  irritations  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  produced  by  improper  diet  or  by  morbid 
secretions,  are  a  grand  exciting  cause  of  epilepst/y  as  well  as  of 
infantile  convulsions.  Cathartics  are,  therefore,  almost  univer- 
sally proper  in  these  alarming  attacks;  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  repeat  them  sufficiently  often  to  develope  the  sensibility  of 
the  tube,  as  they  might  react  on  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  aug- 
ment the  very  mischief  they  were  administered  to  remove. 

Chorea — a  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  accompanied  with 
great  torpor  of  the  digestive  function— requires  a  union  of  tonics 
with  cathartics  for  its  removal.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh, — 
an  authority,  who  has  been  the  cause  of  much  valuable  use,  and 
at  the  same  time,  of  much  abuse  of  the  cathartic  medication — 
places  his  main  reliance  on  cathartics,  in  the  cure  of  this  singular 
affection. 

One  of  the  varieties  of  trismus — the  trismus  nascentium — 
or  Mockjaw  of  the  new-born',  is  often  dependent  upon  irritations 
^ated  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  occasionally  removable  by 
gentle  cathartics,  as  the  oleum  ricini.  In  this  part  of  the  globe, 
it  is  rarely  witnessed;  but,  in  the  warmer  regions,  it  is  a  fatal 
malady.  At  the  Havana,  according  to  Don  Bamon  de  la  Sagra, 
of  one  hundred  children,  dying  under  ten  years  of  age,  nineteen 
per  cent,  amongst  the  whites  perish  of  it  within  the  first  seven 
days,  and  twenty-four  per  cent,  amongst  the  infants  of  colour. 
There,  the  affection  is  called  the  < disease  of  the  seven  days'  {mal 
de  los  siete  dias). 

•  In  violent  cases,  of  tetanus  in  the  adult,  cathartics  constitute 
one  of  the  agents  to  which  recourse  is  almost  invariably  had, 
along  with  other,  and  more  essential  remedies, — as  narcotics. 
When  swallowing  is  impracticable,  stimulating  enemata  are 
often  administered,  with  the  view  of  exciting  a  new  impression 
by  revulsion;  or  opium  is  given  in  the  same  manner,  where  the 
object  of  the  practitioner  is  to  endeavour  to  overpower,  by  seda- 
tives, the  inordinate  erethism  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  When 
deglutition  can  be  effected,  a  union  of  cathartics  and  opiates  is 
often  employed  to  fulfil  similar  views.  The  oleum  tiglii  is,  in 
these  cases,  a  useful  cathartic,  both  when  deglutition  exists,  and 
when  it  is  impracticable. 
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In  dropsies. — Cathartics  are  amongst  the  most  valued,  and 
valuable  agents  in  the  treatment  of  dropsies,  especially  when 
these  are  of  an  active  kind.  In  the  passive,  they  must  necessarily 
be  used  with  more  caution.  The  division  of  cathartics,  to  which 
recourse  is  had,  is  that  of  drastics,— such  of  those  especially  as 
produce  copious  watery  discharges,— or  which,  in  other  words,  act 
powerfully  on  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Elaterium  is  one;  but  it  must  be 
cautiously  administered,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that  exists 
in  regulating  its  operation.  Calomel,  and  gamboge  are  often 
selected  for  this  agency.  These  hydragogues — as  before  men- 
tioned— act  in  two  ways,  in  the  curation  of  dropsy;  first,  they 
diminish  the  amount  of  circulating  fluid,  and  thus  add  to  the 
activity  of  imbibition;  and  secondly,  they  excite  a  powerful  re- 
vulsion, which  gives  rise,  indirectly,  to  a  sorbefacient  agency. 

In  intestinal  worms. — Cathartics  are  often  employed  as  an- 
thelmintics; but  their  main  effect  can  only  be  the  removal  of 
existing  worms;  they  do  not  prevent  their  re-formation;  besides, 
if  often  given,  they  may  debilitate  the  system  generally,  and  the 
digestive  function  in  particular,  and  thus  favour  the  predisposition 
to  the  development  of  those  parasites;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
occasional  brisk  cathartic  may  give  rather  than  diminish  tone,  by 
breaking  in  upon  the  monotonous  execution  of  functions,  and 
exerting  a  salutary  impression  of  excitation. 

Such  are  the  chief  disorders  and  purposes,  for  which  cathartics 
are  administered.  It  is  obviously  almost  as  impracticable,  as  it 
is  unnecessary,  to  refer  to  every  case,  in  which  their  employment 
may  seem  to  be  indicated.  Their  main  effects  on  the  general 
system  are, — depletion  and  revulsion;  and  a  wise  discrimination 
will  suggest  the  particular  cases,  in  which  such  agency  is  de- 
manded. 1'heir  immediate  effects  upon  the  parts  with  which  they 
come  in  contact  are  obvious;  and  a  very  slight  degree  of  reflec- 
tion—after the  pathological  lesion  has  been  correctly  appreciated 
— will  enable  the  practitioner  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  their 
administration. 
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SPECIAL    CATHARTICS. 

I.  Laxatives  or  Mild  Cathartics. 
1.  MANNA. 

Manna  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Omus  Europx'a^  Frax'inus  Or- 
nuSf  or  Flowering  Jlsh;  Sex.  Stst.  Diandria  Monogynia;  Nat. 
Ord.  Oleaceas  (Lindley);  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially of  Calabria  and  Sicily.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  by  making 
incisions  in  the  stem.  It  also  issues  in  part  spontaneously  from 
fissures,  and  in  part  from  punctures  made  by  an  insect,  the  Titti- 
go'nia  Omi  or  Cica'da  Orni.  The  juice,  as  it  issues,  is  nearly 
colourless,  and  somewhat  viscid;  but  it  soon  concretes  in  the  sun 
into  a  yellowish  opaque  substance. 

Some  of  it  is  permitted  to  fall  on  the  ground,  or  on  leaves  placed 
to  receive  it,  or  to  trickle  down  the  trunk;  but  where  care  is  taken 
the  leaves  of  the  ornus  are  stuck  into  the  bark  below  the  incisions, 
which  guide  it  to  receptacles  fDrmed  of  leaves  of  the  Cactus 
Opun'tia  or  Indian  Fig;  and  straws  and  twigs  are  inserted  intd 
the  incisions  so  that  the  juice  concretes  in  the  form  of  stalactites, 
and  is  readily  detached  clear  from  the  bark.  The  collection  of 
manna  commences  in  July,  and  continues  till  October, — the  best 
kind  being  obtained  during  the  month  of  August,  or  in  the  height 
of  the  season;  and  the  inferior  qualities  towards  the  close. 

Manna  is  imported  chiefly  from  Palermo  and  Messina,  but 
likewise  from  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  quantity, 
on  which  duty  was  paid  in  England,  in  1839,  was  13,493  lbs. 
(Pereira). 

There  are  several  varieties  of  manna  met  with  in  commerce. 
The  one  which  is  the  purest,  is  Flaeb  Manna — Manna  Cannu- 
lata — which  is  in  irregularly  shaped  pieces  resembling  stalactites, 
and  obtained  in  (he  manner  above  mentioned.  It  is  light,  brittle, 
of  a  white  or  pale  yellowish  white  colour,  has  a  faint,  rather 
pleasant  odour,  and  a  sweet  somewhat  peculiar  taste,  becoming 
ultimately  rather  acrid.  When  broken,  flake  manna  has  a  crys- 
talline or  granular  structure. 

Manna  in  sorts  or  Common  Manna  consists  of  whitish  or 
yellowish  fragments  similar  to  the  last  variety,  but  smaller,  and 
mixed  with  a  soft,  viscid,  uncrystalli2fed  brownish  mass,  like  that 
which  constitutes  the  commonest  variety — the  pat  or  fattt 
manna,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  soft  viscous  mass,  of  a  dirty 
yellowish-brown  colour,  containing  few  crystalline  fragments,  and 
full  of  impurities.    Under  the  name  Sicilian  Tolfa  Manna,  Dr. 
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Pereira  describes  an  inferior  kind,  corresponding  to  the  manna  in 
sorts.  It  is  tiiought  by  him  to  correspond  in  quality  to  Tolfa 
Manna,  produced  near  Civita  Vecchia,  and  which  is  but  little 
vahied. 

Manna  has  frequently  been  subjected  to  analysis,  and  been 
found  to  contain  about  60  per  cent  of  a  peculiar  sweet  principle 
called  mannite;  a  little  common  sugar,  partly  crystalline  and 
partly  uncrystallizable;  extractive  matter,  and  about  32  per  cenL 
of  moisture. 

The  extractive  matter,  which  is  nauseous,  has  been  regarded 
as  the  laxative  principle;  yet  mannite  would  seem  to  be  as  laxa- 
tive as  .manna  itself. 

Manna,  like  sugar,  is  nutritive;  but,  it  is  not  used  with  us  on 
account  of  this  property.  It  is  a  gentle  laxative,  but  does  not 
always  act  without  inducing  tormina.  By  females  and  children 
it  is  occasionally  taken  alone;  but  more  frequently  it  b  prescribed 
as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies  of  the  same  class;  as  senna,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  whose  taste  it  somewhat  conceals,  whilst  it 
adds  to  their  cathartic  agency.  According  to  the  author's  taste, 
however,  the  addition  of  the  manna  is  no  improvement. 

The  dose  of  manna,  for  an  adult,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces; 
for  children  from  one  to  three  drachms.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
it  may  be  eaten;  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  taken  dissolved  in  water, 
simple  or  aromatic,  or  in  tea  or  coffee. 

Mannits. — Mannite  has  been  brought  forward  as  one  of  the 
**new  remedies.''  It  is  obtained  by  treating  manna  in  tears  with 
boiling  alcohol;  then  filtering  and  suffering  it  to  crystallize:  by 
rest  and  refrigeration  mannite  is  precipitated  in  small,  beautiful, 
white  needles. 

It  is  used  under  the  same  circumstances  as  manna,  and  the 
dose  is  much  the  same.  (See  the  author's  New  RemedieSj  3d  edit 
p.  331:  Philad.  1841.) 


S.  SULPHUR. 

Sulphur,  of  the  PharmacopoBia  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
sublimed  sulphur  of  some  other  pharmacopceias.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  inorganic  and  the  organized  kingdom.  In  the  former, 
it  occurs  either  imbedded  in  rocks— common  native  sulphur;  or 
produced  by  volcanic  action — by  sublimation— vo/canic  *w/- 
phur.  In  the  organized  kingdom,  it  is  found  in  many  plants;  in  the 
liliaceae,  for  example,  in  garlic;  in  the  cruciferae,  in  mustard;  and 
in  assafoBtida  of  the  umbelliferae.   It  is  also  found  in  certain  animal 
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substances,  as  eggs,  urine,  &c.    In  combination,  in  the  state  of 
sulphuric  acid,  it  occurs  extensively. 

Sulphur  may  be  procured  by  purifying  native  sulphur,  or  by 
decomposing  the  native  sulphurets;  but  the  sulphur  of  commerce 
is  generally  obtained  in  the  former  way.  It  is  brought  chiefly 
from  Italy  and  Sicily.  During  the  year  1834,  not  less  than 
507,808  cwt.  of  rough  brimstone  were  imported  into  England,  of 
which  485,756  cwt.  were  from  Italy,  or  rather  Sicily.  {MeCul- 
lochia  Dictionary  of  Commerce.) 

Native  sulphur  is  met  with  in  small  quantities  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Crude  sulphur  is  prepared  from  native  sulphur,  either  by 
being  subjected  to  a  rude  process  of  fusion,  or  by  a  process  of 
distillation  in  earthen  pots.  In  this  state,  it  is  imported  and 
purified.  The  process,  formerly  adopted,  was  to  submit  it  to 
fusion  in  an  iron  cauldron;  where  the  earthy  impurities  subsided, 
and  the  liquid  sulphur  was  ladled  out  and  cast  into  moulds,  so  as 
to  form  the  roll  sulphur  or  roll  brimstone.  The  improved 
method  of  purification  is  to  distil  it  in  an  iron  still,  the  sulphcir 
being  allowed  to  pass  into  a  chamber,  on  the  walls  of  which  it  is 
deposited,  in  the  form  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  If,  instead  of  per- 
mitting the  sulphur  to  enter  the  sulphur  chamber,  it  be  made  to 
pass  into  an  appropriate  receiver,  the  sulphur  distils  over,  and 
condenses  into  a  liquid,  which,  when  solidified,  constitutes  the 
refined  sulphur  of  commerce.  If  this  be  cast  in  wooden 
moulds,  it  forms  the  stick  or  ro//or  eane  sulphur  or  brimstone. 
{Pereira.) 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  or  solid  sulphur,  may  be  prepared  from 
the  nietallic  sulphurets,  by  similar  processes. 

The  dregs  that  remain  after  the  purification  of  sulphur,  consti- 
tute sulphur  vivum^  formerly  used  externally;  but  now  never 
employed  except  by  the  veterinary  surgeon.  It  has  hence  ob- 
tained the  name  of  horse  brimstone. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  prepared  by  any  of  these  methods,  contains 
more  or  less  sulphuric  acid,  owing  to  some  of  it  undergoing 
combustion.  This  can  be  removed  by  washing,  after  which  we 
have  the  sulphur  sublimatum  latum  of  certain  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias, and  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1830.  In 
the  last  edition,  however,  Sulphur  means  the  sublimed  article; 
and  Sulphur  lotum,  or  washed  sulphur^  sublimed  sulphur 
thoroughly  washed  with  water.  As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is 
in  fine  powder,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  peculiar  smell 
and  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  is  wholly  volatilized  by 
heat,  and  ought  not  to  change  the  colour  of  litmus  paper. 

Sulphur  is  one  of  the  gentlest  laxatives;  producing  scarcely 
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any  angitoented  secretion  from>'ilthe?follieles  and  exhalents  of  the 
intestines.  Being  so  mild  in  its  aotiMi^it  has  been  given  in  cases 
of  pregnant  females;  and  is  a  common  laxative  in  hemorrhoidal 
affections.  When  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  its  cathartic  agency, 
magnesia  or  bitartrate  of  potassa  may  form  the  adjunct.  The 
great  objection  to  sulphur  is,  that  even  its  internal  use  occasions 
the  patient  to  exhale  a  disagreeable  sulphurous  odour,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphur  in  combina- 
tion with  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  alone,  mixed  with  molasses, 
has  long  been  a  favourite  <  purifier  of  the  blood/  and  has  been 
given,  spring  and  fall,  in  families  for  this  purpose.  Its  dose,  as  a 
cathartic,  is  from  5}  to  Sss.  It  may  be  given,  as  before  remarked, 
in  molasses,  or  diffused  in  milk. 

SULPIUK  tUMamWi,  PKBCIPmiED  S81PIDS  or  lac sulphuris, 
prepared  by  decomposing  a  sulphuret  of  lime,  by  means  of  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  was  officinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is 
still  so  in  that  of  the  United  States.  It  possesses  no  advantages 
over  sulphur  lotum.  It  is  much  whiter,  and  in  a  state  of  fine 
division.  It  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  liable  to  adulteration,  and, 
on  this  account,  has  been  left  out  of  the  British  PharmacopoBias. 
According  to  Dr.  Pereira,  in  the  preparation  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  precipitated  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid  is  substituted  for  the 
chlorohydric,  by  which  the  product  contains  about  two-thirds  of 
its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime;  and  he  adds,  that  he  was  informed 
by  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  the  article,  that  a  firm,  whose 
name  he  mentions,  was  almost  the  only  one  that  bought  the  pure 
kind. 

Pure  precipitated  sulphur,  like  sublimed  sulphur,  is  wholly 
TolatiUzed  by  heat. 


3.  MAGNE'SIA.— MAGNESIA. 

MagnesiOy  calcined  or  burnt  magnena  is  prepared  by  expo* 
sing  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  a  red  heat  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
until  the  carbonic  acid  is  wholly  expelled,  and  the  protoxide  of 
magnesium  remains. 

It  is  a  light,  white  powder,  devoid  of  smell,  and  almost  taste* 
less.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.3.  When  moistened  with  water,  it 
exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,»and  less  so  in  boiling  water  than  in  cold.  It  absorbs  car* 
bonic  acid ;  and,  therefore,  should  be  Icept  from  contact  with  air* 

The  tests  of  its  purity,  as  given  in  the  PharmacopcBla  of  the 
United  States,  (1842,)  are,  that  it  should  dissolve  wholly  without 
effervescence  in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid;  this  would  prove  the 
absence  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  which  it  is  often  mixed, 
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and  that  the  solution  in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid  should  yield  no 
precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  chloride  of  barium^  prov- 
ing the  absence  of  iime  and  of  sulphates. 

Magnesia  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and  as  such  is  employed  in 
pregnancy,  affections  of  the  rectum,  &c.,  where  mild  aperients  are 
needed.  It  is  especially  valuable  where  constipation  is  attended 
with  cardialgia  from  too  great  a  secretion  of  the  gastric  acids; 
and  in  children  it  forms  an  admirable  laitative,  owing  to  the  great 
predominance  of  acid  with  them.  It  is  also  readily  taken  by 
them,  when  mixed  with  milk,  and  sweetened.  It  is  an  excellent 
adjunct  to  carminative  mixtures,  where  it  is  advisable  to  increase 
the  peristole  of  the  bowels;  and  is  often  prescribed  for  this  pur- 
pose to  children.  {Magnes.  gr.  xv;  Oi,  anisi,  sen  OL  carui  gtt. 
iij;  Aquse  Si;  Sacchar,  3i.  M.    Dose, a  tea-spoonful  occasionally.) 

Where  diarrhoea  is  attended  with  acidity,  as  it  often  is,  mag- 
nesia may  be  needed  to  facilitate  the  removal  from  the  bowels  of 
the  redundant  acid;  but  where  it  is  desirable  to  neutralize  the 
acid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  induce  a  constipating  effect,  pre- 
pared chalk  should  be  prescribed. 

The  dose  of  magnesia,  as  a  cathartic,  to  an  adult  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm;  to  infants  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  grains. 
Occasionally,  it  does  not  operate,  owing  to  its  not  meeting  with 
ucid  in  the  stomach,  when  its  action  may  be  facilitated  by  drink- 
ing lemonade,  which  forms  a  citrate  of  magnesia  that  acts  as  a 
mild  aperient. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  where  magnesia  has  been  taken 
for  a  long  time,  and  in  large  quantities,  it  has  occasionally  accu- 
mulated in  the  bowels,  and  given  rise  to  unpleasant  effects. 


4.  MAGNE'SIuE  CARTBONAS.— CARBONATE  OP  MAGNESIA. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia^  subcarbonate  ofmagnesiaj  ox  mag- 
nesia alba  occurs,  although  not  in  great  abundance,  as  a  mineral; 
but  that  of  the  shops  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  decom- 
posing sulphate  of  magnesia  by  an  alkaline  carbonate;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
As  it  is  prepared  by  the  wholesale  chemist,  no  formula  for  it  is 
given  ill  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  The  greater 
part  of  that  which  is  used  in  this  country  is  imported  from  Scot- 
land. In  New  England,  it  is  prepared  from  the  bittern  «of  the 
salt  works,  which  consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
magnesia;  and  in  Baltimore,  it  is  made  from  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  extensively  prepared  there.  (fToorfand  Bache.) 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a  light,  white,  inodorous,  and  almost 
insipid  powder.    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dis- 
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solves  in  aerated  or  carbonic  acid  water.  It  is  distinguishable 
from  pure  magnesia  by  effervescing  with  acids.  Its  adulterations 
are  the  same  as  those  of  magnesia,  and  may  be  detected  nearly 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  therapeutical  properties  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  of  magnesia.  As,  however,  it  contains 
carbonic  acid,  this  is  set  at  liberty,  when  the  salt  meets  with  acid 
in  the  stomach,  and  is  apt  to  excite  flatulence.  Its  dose,  as  a 
laxative,  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  given  in  milk,  with 
which  neither  it  nor  magnesia  mixes  well  without  great  care.  Its 
admixture  is  facilitated  by  first  rubbing  it  with  syrup. 

A  fluid  magnesia  has  been  much  recommended  of  late  by 
Sir  James  Murray,  and  Mr.  Dinneford.  The  preparation  of  the 
latter  is  said  to  contain  from  17  to  19  grains  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia in  every  fluid  ounce.  It  is  a  condensed  solution  of  mag- 
nesia in  carbonated  water. 


6.  FICUS^FIGS. 

Figs,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  mean  the 
dried  fruit  of  Ficus  Ca'ricaj  the  Fig  Tree,  which  is  a  native  of 
Asia  and  Southern  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this 
country.  The  figs,  when  ripe,  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  ovens, 
and  are  afterwards  packed  in  drums,  baskets  or  boxes.  They 
are  chiefly  brought  to  the  United  States  from  Smyrna;  and  the 
Turkey  or  Smyrna  figs  are  the  largest  and  sweetest;  and  there- 
fore the  best.  Dried  figs  form  a  very  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce in  Provence,  Italy  and  Spain,  besides  affording,  as  in  the 
east,  a  principal  article  of  sustenance  for  the  population.  The 
annual  importation  into  Great  Britain  has  been  estimated  at  about 
20,000  cwt.     {McCulloch.) 

The  chief  constituents  of  figs  are  mucilage  and  sugar  of  figs, 
which  greatly  resembles  the  sugar  of  the  grape. 

Like  other  saccharine  articles,  figs  are  laxative;  and,  by  virtue 
of  their  mucilage,  they  are  demulcent  likewise.  They  are  eaten 
in  cases  of  habitual  iorpor  of  the  bowels;  and  they  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  Confectio  Sennx  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  split  fig  retains  heat  well,  and  is,  therefore,  occasionally 
applied  to  inflammatory  tumours  to  promote  suppuration. 


6.  CAQ'SIA  FISTULA.— PURGING  CASSIA. 

Cassia  Fistula  is  the  fruit  of  Cas'sia  Fis'tula^  Cathartocar'- 
pus  Ms'tulay  Pudding  pipe  tree  or  Purging   Cassia;  Sex. 
VOL.  I. — 14 
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Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosae,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  India,  whence  it  has  spread  to  various  places.  It  is  now 
found  abundantly  in  Hindusthan,  China,  the  East  India  and  West 
India  Islands,  and  in  South  America. 

The  fruit — the  officinal  portion — as  imported  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies  and  South  America — is  in  pods,  from  nine  inches 
to  two  feet  in  length,  which  are  cylindrical,  slightly  curved,  and 
of  a  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  colour.  Internally,  the  pod  is 
divided  into  numerous  thin  transverse  partitions, — and  each  of 
these  contains  a  hard,  flattened,  ovaNshaped  seed,  surrounded  by 
a  soft,  black  pulp  resembling  an  extract. 

C18'8IjE  FISHHjE  PULFA,  PULP  OF  PUROINfi  CAS8U,  is  separated  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  the  bruised  pods  to  sofien  the  pulp;  then 
straining  first  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  afterwards  through  a 
hair  one,  and  boiling  down  to  a  proper  consistence.  When  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  the  common  or  African  variety  yielded  61  per 
cent,  of  sugar;  the  American  69  per  cent. 

Cassia  pulp  is  laxative  in  a  small  dose;  in  a  larger  it  is  purga- 
tive, but  it  does  not  act  kindly;  being  apt  to  induce  nausea,  and 
tormina.  It  is  rarely  prescribed  alone, — never  perhaps  in  this 
country:  but  it  enters  as  one  of  the  laxative  ingredients  into  the 
Confectio  Sennae  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 
Its  dose  as  a  mild  laxative  is  stated  to  be  3j.  to  3ij;  as  a  purga- 
tive, 3ij.  to  3j. 


7.  tamarin'dus.— tamarinds. 

Tamarind  is  the  preserved  fruit  of  Tamarin'dus  In'dica; 
Sex.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Triandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosae, 
a  tree  which  is  indigenous  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
fruit  is  a  pod  from  two  to  six  inches  long,  which  consists  of  a 
ligneous  husk,  enclosing  a  pulpy  texture,  which  is  traversed  by 
numerous  branching  fibrils,  within  which  one  or  more  seeds  are 
imbedded.  The  officinal  part  is  the  pulp  between  the  seeds  and 
husk.  It  is  usually  imported  along  with  the  seeds  and  preserved 
in  sugar.  Tamarinds  are  brought  to  this  country  from  the  West 
Indies. 

When  subjected  to  analysis,  the  pulp  yields  citric,  tartaric  and 
malic  acids;  bitartrate  of  potassa;  sugar,  gum,  vegetable  jelly, 
parenchyma  and  water.  It  has  an  agreeable,  sweetish  *acid  taste, 
and  readily  imparts  its  properties  to  water. 

Tamarinds  are  gently  laxative;  but  they  are  rarely  given  alone. 
They  were  formerly  prescribed  with  other  cathartics,  as  with 
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infusion  of  senna;  but  they  have  been  considered — probably  on 
insufficient  grounds — to  diminish  the  operation  both  of  it  and  of 
the  resinous  cathartics.  They  form  part  of  the  Covfectio  Senrue 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States;  for  which  purpose 
they  are  digested  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  until  they  be- 
come of  uniform  consistence;  after  which  the  seeds  and  filaments 
are  separated  by  pressing  through  a  hair-sieve.  This  is  the 
TAIAUNDI  PBIPA  or  Pulp  qf  Tamarinds  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


8.  PRUNUM^PRUNES. 

Prunes  are  the  dried  fruit  of  Prunus  domes'iica,  the  Plum- 
tree;  Sex.  Stst.  Icosandria  Monogynia;  Na.t.  Ord.  Rosaceae; 
which  is  cultivated  in  temperate  regions  everywhere;  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Syria,  especially  near  Damascus.  The 
dried  fruits  are  called  Prunes  or  French  plums.  They  are 
chiefly  imported  from  the  south  of  France,  and  are  derived  from 
the  Saint  Julien  variety;  the  table  prunes  being  obtained  from 
the  larger  kinds  of  plum — as  the  Saint  Catharine  and  the  Reine 
— Claude  or  green-gage. 

The  fresh  ripe  fruit  contains  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter,  of  which  upwards  of  eleven  per  cent,  is  sugar,  and  five 
gum, — the  remainder  being  constituted  of  the  malic  and  pectic 
acids,  albumen  and  ligneous  fibre.  (Berard).  The  proportion 
of  sugar,  is  increased  in  the  process  ot  drying;  but  this  matter  has 
not  been  investigated. 

Prunes  are  laxative,  and  when  taken  in  the  evening  are  suffi- 
cient, with  many,  to  cause  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  on  the 
following  morning.  Generally,  they  are  taken  stewed,  as  diet, 
in  cases  of  costiveness,  or  in  febrile  and  other  diseases  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  intestinal  canal  gently  free.  The  sugar 
and  mucilage,  which  they  contain,  renders  them  also  nutritious. 
They  are  sometimes  added  to  cathartic  infusions  and  decoctions 
to  improve  their  taste  and  increase  their  efiect. 

The  Pulp  of  prunes,  PUIPA  PBUNO'BUl,  is  made  by  softening 
the  prunes  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  and  having  separated 
the  stones,  beating  the  remainder  in  a  marble  mortar  and  press- 
ing it  through  a  hair  sieve.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
Co7\fectio  Sennae. 


9.  8INA'PIS.-.MU8TARD. 

The  seeds  of  PThite  mustard,  Sina'pis  alba,  unbruised,  have 
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been  long  recommended,  in  the  dose  of  a  table-spoonful,  in  cases 
of  torpor  of  the  digestive  function.  Thejr  had  almost  fallen  into 
disuse,  however,  when  Sir  John  Sinclair — the  author  of  a  ^^Code 
qf  Health  and  Longevity, ^^  published  an  article  in  a  periodical, 
strongly  recommending  them  to  the  aged,  as  a  means  for  pre« 
serving  their  health,  by  stimulating  the  digestive  function  to 
greater  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  action  of  the 
intestinal  canal  free.  They  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  mixed  with  molasses.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  their 
use  in  such  large  quantities  in  torpid  habits,  is  not  totally  devoid 
of  danger.  They  have  been  known  to  accumulate  in  the  caecum 
and  appendix  caeci,  and  are  said  to  have  induced  fatal  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Besides  the  above  officinal  laxatives,  there  are  some,  which 
are  occasionally  used  as  such,  but  whose  prominent  effects  are 
of  a  different  nature.    These  will  require  but  a  passing  notice. 

10.  O'leum  amtg'dala,  Oil  of  almonds;  andO'LEUM  Oli^vje, 
Olive  oil.  The  properties  of  these  oils  are  described  elsewhere. 
Both  of  them  are  mild  laxatives  in  the  dose  of  f.  3j.  to  f.  Sj; 
although  not  often  used  as  such.  When  prescribed,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  the  genito-urinary 
apparatus,  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  laxatives,  that  will 
not  enter  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  irritate  the  kidneys  or  urinary 
passages.  A  common  laxative  for  new-born  children,  in  England, 
is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Oil  of  almonds  and  Syrup  of 
violets,  or  Syrup  of  Hoses — the  dose  of  which  is  a  tea-spoonfulj 
but  olive  oil,  and  simple  syrup  are  equally  effective. 


II.  Purgatives,  or  Brisk  Cathartics. 
cyLEUM  RICnNI^-^ASTOR  OIL. 

The  Castor  oil  plant,  Ric"inuscommu'nisoT  Palma  Christi; 
Sex.  Syst.  Monoecia  Monadelphia;  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbiacese, 
is  probably  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Greece  and  Africa,  whence 
it  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  and  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  is  now  largely  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  India,  it  is  said  to  attain  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet;  but  in  this  country  it  does  not  exceed  a  few  feet.  The  seeds 
ripen  successively  in  August  and  September.  They  are  of  an 
oval  shape,  somewhat  compressed,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a 
small  bean.  Externally,  they  are  smooth  and  shinitig,  and  of  a 
pale  gray  colour,  marbled  with  reddish-brown  spots  and  stripes. 
In  their  general  appearance,  they  have  been  likened  to  a  tick^ 
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whence  the  name  Ricinus.  The  husk,  which  constitutes  24  per 
cent,  of  the  seed,  is  chiefly  composed  of  ligneous  fibre,  with  a 
little  gum,  resin,  and  extractive  matter.  The  nucleus  or  kernel, 
which  has  been  found  to  amount  to  69  percent,  of  the  seed  when 
dry,  contains  46.2  of  fixed  oil,  2.4  of  gum,  0.5  of  soluble  albumen 
and  20  of  coagulated  albumen.  The  fixed  oil  is  the  Oleum 
RicinL 

The  quantity  of  castor  oil  used  almost  exceeds  belief.  Of 
490,558  lbs.  imported  into  England  in  1830,  441,267  lbs.  came 
from  the  East  Indies;  39,408  lbs.  from  the  British  Northern  Co- 
lonies of  America;  5,139  lbs.  from  the  United  States:  and  4,718 
lbs.  from  the  British  West  Indies.  {M^Culloch.)  A  large  pro- 
portion of  that  used  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  comes  by  way 
of  New  Orleans,  from  Illinois  and  the  neighbouring  States,  where 
it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  sometimes  burnt  in  lamps.  (Woodfy 
Bache.) 

The  mode  in  which  castor  oil  is  prepared  in  this  country  is  as 
follows: — The  seeds,  being  cleansed  from  all  extraneous  matters, 
are  put  into  a  shallow  iron  reservoir,  and  submitted  to  a  gentle 
heat,  not  greater  than  can  be  readily  borne  by  the  hand;  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is,  to  render  tho  oil  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  easily 
expressed.  They  are  then  introduced  into  a  powerful  screw- 
press,  by  which  process  a  whitish  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
is  transferred  to  clean  iron  boilers,  supplied  with  a  considerable 
qtiantity  of  water.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  time,  and  the 
impurities  being  skimmed  off,  a  clear  oil  is  left  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  the  mucilage  and  starch  being  dissolved  in  the  water,  and 
the  albumen  coagulated.  The  clear  oil  is  removed,  and  the  pro- 
cess completed  by  boiling  it  with  a  small  proportion  of  water, 
continuing  the  application  of  heat  till  aqueous  vapour  ceases  to 
rise,  and  till  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid,  taken  out  in  a  vial,  is 
perfectly  transparent  when  it  cools.  The  effect  of  this  last  opera- 
tion is  said  to  be — to  clarify  it,  and  render  it  less  irritating  by 
driving  off  the  acrid  volatile  matter.  If  the  heat  be  carried  too 
far,  the  oil  acquires  a  brownish  hue,  and  an  acrid  taste,  similar  to 
the  West  India  oil.  One  bushel  of  good  seeds  yields  five  or  six 
quarts,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  best  oil.  (Wood 8;  Bache.) 

Castor  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  expression  without  heat,  is 
called  cold-draton  castor  oil. 

Recently  prepared  castor  oil,  or  oily  as  it  is  often  called,  is  in- 
odorous and  nearly  insipid;  colourless,  or  of  a  pale  straw  colour; 
thick,  but  perfectly  transparent.  It  is  lighter  than  water;  grows 
rancid  by  keeping;  thickens,  and  its  colour  becomes  of  a  reddish- 
brown.  It  has  a  hot  nauseous  taste;  is  completely  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  in  pure  sulphuric  ether,  differing,  in  this  re- 
spect, from  all  the  ordinary  fixed  oils,  except  palm  oil.  Hence, 
alcohol  is  recommended  in  the  EMinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  to 
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test  its  purity.  In  this  country,  however,  the  oil  is  so  common, 
that  there  is  no  inducement  to  adulterate  it.  It  has  often  been 
examined  by  the  chemist,  but  the  source  of  its  cathartic  powers 
has  not  been  discovered. 

Castor  oil  seeds  are  possessed  of  acrid  cathartic  properties, 
and  are  said  to  have  proved  fatal  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  20 
at  once.  The  acrid  principle  is  considered  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
heat  of  boiling  water;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  exists  in  the 
covering  of  the  kernel,  inasmuch  as  the  cold-drawn  castor  oil  does 
not  appear  to  be  more  active  than  that  which  is  prepared  by  heat. 
It  has  been  seen,  indeed,  that  long  continued  heat  developes 
acridity. 

Castor  oil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  mild  cathartics, 
operating  by  virtue  of  a  special  affinity  for  the  raucous  membrane 
of  the  bowels;  for  when  injected  into  the  veins — as  was  done  by 
a  respectable  physician  of  this  country,  (page  133),  it  produced 
griping  and  purging,  and  what  was  more  surprising,  the  taste  of 
castor  oil  was  experienced.  It  is  one  of  the  most  speedy  in  its 
operation,  and,  accordingly,  is  well  adapted  for  all  cases  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  evacuate  rapidly  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  It 
is  apt,  however,  to  induce  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  this  some- 
times renders  it  inapplicable. 

As  elsewhere  remarked,  its  cathartic  action  is  not  by  any  means 
in  a  ratio  with  the  dose;  hence,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  merely  de- 
sirous to  evacuate  gently  the  bowels,  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  will 
often  operate  as  effectually  as  a  larger  quantity,  and,  of  course, 
with  less  probability  of  exciting  nausea.  The  author  is  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  giving  it  in  teaspoonful  doses,  especially  where 
there  is  erethism  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  dose  is  generally  sufficient.  For  children,  it  is  unquestionably 
one  of  our  most  satisfactory  cathartias,  and  is  in  constant  use  in 
domestic  practice,  the  only  objection  being  its  nauseous  taste. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  castor  oil  is  considered  to  be  an  ounce,  or 
about  two  tablespoonfuls;  rarely,  however,  can  more  than  a  table- 
spoonful  be  needed.  For  children,  the  ordinary  dose  is  a  teaspoon- 
ful. It  is  so  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  many  persons,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, if  it  reaches  the  stomach,  it  is  apt  to  be  rejected.  As  in 
other  cases,  however,  if  the  dose  be  repeated  immediately,  it  may 
be  retained.  To  obviate  its  unpleasant  taste,  it  may  be  dropped 
in  a  little  aromatic  water,  spirit  and  water,  hot  coffee,  or  hot  milk, 
and  the  mouth  may  be  rinsed  with  some  of  the  vehicle  before  it 
is  swallowed.  It  is  not  utifrequently  made  into  an  emulsion  with 
the  yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage  and  some  aronriatic  water.  {01.  ricini, 
3vj;  vitell  ovi,  sen  mucilag.  acac.  Sss;  aquae  menthse  pip.  3 v. — 
Dose,  a  fourth  part  every  two  hours  until  it  operates.)    Oil  of 
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turpentine  aids  its  action  materially,  but  renders  it  still  more 
disagreeable.  Should  it  be  indicated,  two  drachms  may  be  added 
to  the  above  mixture.  Not  unfrequently,  where  nausea  and 
vomiting  are  anticipated,  or  intestinal  irritation  exists  at  the  same 
time,  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  the  dose  of  oil. 


RHEUM.— RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  is  the  root  of  Rheum  palma'tumj  and  other  speeies 
ofRheum;SEx.  Syst.  Enneandria  Monogynia;NAT.ORD.  Poly- 
gonacese.  The  botanical  history  of  this  drug,  long  and  exten- 
sively as  it  has  been  known  and  employed,  is  siill  unsettled. 
Different  varieties  have  been  referred  to  different  species  of 
rheum,  diffused  over  the  Asiatic  continent,  yet  still  its  pharmaco- 
logical history  is  undetermined.  {Pereira,  Christisony  Wood  fy 
Bache) 

The  chief  varieties  of  rhubarb  root  met  with  in  commerce  are 
the  Ckinesej  Russian^  and  the  European.  Dr.  Pereira,  how- 
ever, states,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  six  kinds — the  Russian^ 
the  Dutchrtrimmedy  the  Chinese^  the  Himalayany  the  Englishy 
and  the  French. 

The  Chinese,  or  East  India  Rhubarb,  constitutes  the  largest 
portion  of  that  which  is  used  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  either 
directly  from  Canton,  or  by  Singapore  and  other  ports  of  the  East 
Indies.  As  we  meet  with  it,  it  is  either  in  round  or  flattened 
pieces;  seems  smooth,  as  if  it  had  been  scraped;  and  is  generally 
perforated  with  holes,  in  many  of  which  are  found  pieces  of  the 
cords  by  which  they  had  been  suspended.  It  is  more  heavy  and 
compact  than  the  Russian  variety;  the  smell  too,  is  much  less 
powerful,  and  the  colour  of  the  powder  of  a  more  dull  yellow 
or  brownish  cast. 

The  Russian,  Turket,  Moscow,  Bucharian  or  Siberian 
Rhubarb,  is  imported  from  St.  Petersburg;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  formerly  shipped  from  the  Turkish  ports,  to  which  it  was 
brought  from  Tartary,  by  caravans,  through  Persia  and  Natolia. 
Hence,  it  was  often  called  Turkey  Rhubarb.  The  Bucharian 
merchants  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  supply  it  with  rhubarb  in  exchange  for  furs.  It  is  carried 
by  them  to  Kiachta,  a  frontier  town,  where  it  is  inspected  by  a 
Russian  apothecary,  employed  there  for  the  purpose.  The  worm- 
eaten  portions  are  rejected,  and  the  others  are  bored  to  ascertain 
their  soundness.  The  portions  which  do  not  pass  examination 
are  burned,  and  the  rest  is  sent  on  to  the  Russian  capitol. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  pieces  are  various, — the  external 
appearance  seeming  to  show,  that  the  cortical  portion  had  not 
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been  scraped  as  in  the  Chinese  Rhiibarby  but  had  been  cut  off 
longitudinally  by  the  knife;  hence  the  angular  appearance  of  the 
surface.  1'he  smell  and  taste  are  essentially  those  of  the  Chinese 
variety,  excepting  that  it  is  somewhat  more  aromatic.  The 
aroma  is  considered,  however,  to  be  so  delicate,  that  in  all  whole- 
sale drug  houses,  a  pair  of  gloves  is  kept  in  the  Russian  Rhubarb 
drawer  with  which  to  handle  the  pieces.  (Pereira.)  When 
chewed,  both  it  and  the  Chinese  variety  feel  gritty  under  the 
teeth,  owing  to  the  presence  of  numerous  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  bright  yellow,  without  the 
orange  tinge  of  the  Chinese. 

As  the  Russian  is  much  more  expensive  than  the  Chinese 
variety,  the  latter  is  sometimes  cut  so  as  to  resemble  it;  but  the 
fraud  may  be  detected  by  attention.  Dr.  Wood  states,  that  he 
has  seen  parcels  of  very  good  rhubarb  imported  from  Canton, 
which  were  evidently  prepared  so  as  to  resemble  the  Russian; 
but  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pieces  which  came  under  his  notice, 
the  small  perforating  hole  was  found,  which  characterises  the 
Chinese  rhubarb,  although  in  some  instances  it  had  been  filled 
with  the  powdered  root  so  as  to  conceal  it.  This  was  probably 
the  Dutch-trimmed,  or  Bat  avian  Rhubarb,  which  is  imported 
from  Canton  and  Singapore.  (Pereira,)  Sometimes  the  worm- 
eaten  pieces  are  made  to  resemble  the  sound  by  filling  up  the 
holes  with  a  mixture  of  powdered  rhubarb  and  mucilage,  and 
covering  over  the  surface  with  the  powder;  but,  by  removing  this, 
the  fraud  is  detected.     ( fFood  fy  Bache.) 

At  times,  too,  the  eastern  varieties  are  mixed  with  the  European; 
the  last  of  which  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  weaker  aroma, 
and  want  of  grittiness  when  chewed.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  detect  the  admixture,  if  the  rhubarb  be  in  a  state  of  powder, 
and  the  adulterating  article  be  in  small  quantity.  {Christ ison.) 

The  European  Rhubarb  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  is 
brought  from  Russia  and  China.  In  England  two  kinds  are  met 
with  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  English  Rhubarb,  one 
dressed  or  irimmedySO  as  to  resemble  the  Russian;  the  other, 
sometimes  called  stick  rhubarb.  It  is  raised  in  various  parts  of 
England,  but  chiefly  near  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  Asiatic  varieties  by  being  externally  of  a  reddish 
hue,  and  having  brownish  spots  of  adhering  bark,  and  internally 
a  looser,  softer,  spongy  texture,  with  occasional  cavities,  especially 
in  the  centre.  It  is  pasty  under  the  pestle.  In  taste  and  smell, 
it  resembles  the  Asiatic  rhubarb;  but  is  more  mucilaginous,  and 
does  not,  like  them,  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth.  The  stick  rhu- 
barb is  in  irregular  pieces,  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  thick.  Its  taste  is  astringent,  but  very  mucilaginous.  Both 
varieties  of  English  Rhubarb  are  said  to  be  extensively  employed 
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hy  druggists  to  adulterate  the  powder  of  Asiatic  Rhubarb.  (Pe- 
reira.) 

Rhubarb  is  likewise  cultivated  largely  in  France,  especially  at 
an  establishment  called  Rheumpole,  near  the  port  of  I^orient. 

The  quantity  of  rhubarb  consumed  is  very  great.  In  the  year 
1831,  there  were  imported  into  England  from  Russia  6,901  lbs.; 
from  the  East  Indies,  133,462  lbs.:  of  this  quantity,  40,124  lbs. 
were  retained  for  home  consumption.     [McCuUoch,) 

The  medical  virtues  of  rhubarb  are  yielded  wholly  to  water 
and  to  alcohol.  It  has  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  chemical  ana- 
lysis, but  the  results  have  not  been  of  much  pharmacological 
interest.  They  show  that  it  contains,  along  with  its  cathartic 
constituents,  a  bitter  principle,  and  astringent  matter,  consisting  of 
tannic  and  gallic  acids,  to  which  a  portion  of  its  medical  virtues 
is  referable. 

Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  cathartics,  seeming  to  act 
upon  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines,  and  not  causing  any  very 
copious  secretion  from  the  lining  membrane.  It  is,  consequently, 
one  of  the  mildest  of  the  class.  Owing  to  its  containing  tannic 
and  gallic  acids,  it  is  somewhat  astringent,  and  the  common 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  first  an  evacuant  to  the  bowels,  and  after- 
wards an  astringent.  Its  bitter  principle,  too,  gives  it  tonic  pro- 
perties, and  hence,  in  small  doses  it  is  prescribed  whenever  a 
joint  tonic  and  laxative  agency  is  needed.  Like  many  other 
cathartfcs,  its  action  is  often  accompanied  by  tormina,  which 
may  be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  some  aromatic. 

Associated  with  other  cathartics  it  forms  one  of  the  most  com* 
mon  prescriptions  of  the  physician.  It  is  often  given,  especially 
in  infancy,  combined  with  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  which  is 
said  to  remove  the  constipating  influence,  that  rhubarb,  given 
alone,  exerts  after  it  has  acted  as  a  cathartic.  United  with  the 
mild  chloride  of  mercury,  and  an  appropriate  corrigent,  it  is  an 
active  cathartic,  and  one  very  commonly  prescribed.  {Puiv. 
rhei  gr.  xv;  ht/drarg,  chlorid,  mit.y  puiv.  zingib.  aa  gr.  v.  M. 

By  roasting  rhubarb,  its  cathartic  power  is  diminished,  and  its 
astringency — it  has  been  supposed — increased;  hence,  it  is  not- 
unfrequentiy  employed  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

The  dose  of  rhubarb,  to  produce  a  full  operation,  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  grains;  in  smaller  doses,  it  acts  as  a  laxntive.  The  Eu- 
ropean varieties  require  to  be  given  in  twice  the  quantity.  When 
not  given  in  this  form,  one  of  the  following  officinal  preparations 
may  be  prescribed: 

IHFU'SUM  MM,  ISPUSIOH  OP  MIBAEB.  {Rhdy  cont.  3j;  ^qu3e  bid. 
lient.  Oss.)  The  dose  of  this  infusion,  as  a  laxative,  is  f.  3j.  or 
f.  3ij;   but  it  is  rarely  given  alone.     It  is  commonly  used  as  a 
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vehicle  for  other  cathartics  or  tonics,  or  for  magnesia,  when  used 
as  an  antacid. 

PILULE  MBI,PI118  OP  IHUBABB.  (/?Aei,  in  pulv.Sij;  sapon.E\yy 
divide  in  pi),  cxx.)  Generalljr  taken  at  bed-tirae  as  a  laxative. 
Dose,  two  or  three  repeated  on  the  following  morning  if  necessary. 

mUM  KHEI  GOHFOS TTJ;  COIPOUND  PILLS  OF  RiroARB.  {Rheij 
pulv.  3j;  ^lo^Sf  pulv.  3vj;  Myrrh,  pulv.  3ss.;  ol,  menth,  ptperit. 
f.  38s;  Syrup,  aurant.  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pil.  cclx.)  The  aloes  adds 
to  the  activity  of  the  rhubarb;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  can 
bo  the  eflfect  of  the  myrrh;  the  oil  of  peppermint  i$  a  corrigent, 
which  prevents  the  cathartics  from  griping.  It  is  a  good  laxative 
pill,  in  the  dose  of  two  to  four  taken  at  bed-time. 

STRUPUS  RHEI,  STKDP  OF  KHUBAUt.  {Rhei  contus.  Sij;  Jiqvss 
buUient,  Oj;  Sacchar.  Ibij.  made  into  a  syrup.)  Given  in  the  dose 
of  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  to  infants  as  a  laxative.  It  is  not  so 
freqently  administered,  however,  as  the  following: 

STKUPUS  KIEI  AROIATlCnS,  AROIATIC  STKDP  OF  KHUBABB.  {Rhei, 
contus.  5iiss;  Caryophyll.  coniws.  Cinnam.  contus.  aa  3ss;  My- 
ristic.  cont.  3ij;  Jilcohol,  dilut.  Oij;  Syrup.  Ovj.  made  into  a 
syrup.  It  may  be  prepared  also  by  the  process  of  displacement. 
See  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  1842.)  This  is 
much  used  in  domestic  practice,  under  the  name  of  spiced  syrup 
of  rhubarb,  in  the  bowel  affections  of  children,  especially  in 
those,  that  occur  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months.  The 
aromatics  and  the  alcohol  impart  excitant  properties  to  it,  and 
render  it  carminative  and  laxative.  The  dose  for  an  infant  is  a 
tea-spoonful  or  two. 

TIHCTU'RA  RHEI,  TINCTIIRB  OF  RHUBARB.  (Rhei,  cont.  2iij;  Car- 
dam,  cont.  Sss;  Jilcohol.  dilut.  Oij.  It  may  be  prepared  also  by 
the  process  of  displacement.)  The  cardamoms  are  added  as  a 
corrigent.  In  the  dose  of  f.  3ss.  to  f.  5j.  it  proves  cathartic.  In 
lesser  doses,  it  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  stomachic  and  laxative. 

TINCTD'RA  RHEI  ET  ALOES,  TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB  AND  ALOES.  {Rhei, 
cont.  3x:  •^lo^,  pulv.  3vj;  Cardam.  cont.  2ss;  Alcohol,  dilut. 
Oij.)  This  is  the  relic  of  the  ancient  Elixir  sacrum.  It  combines 
the  cathartic  virtues  of  both  rhubarb  and  aloes.  The  dose,  as  a 
cathartic,  is  from  fl  Sss.  to  f.  Sj. 

TINCTUIA  RHEI  ET  GENTU'NiS,  TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB  AND  GENTIAN. 

{Rhei,  cont.  3ij ;  Gentian,  cont.  3ss;  Jilcohol.  dilut.  Oij.    It  may 
also  be  made  by  the  process  of  displacement.)    By  combining 
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the  tonic  virtues  of  the  gentian,  this  tincture  is  employed  as  a 
tonic  and  laxative,  in  doses  of  from  f.  3i.  to  f.  Sss.;  in  larger  doses, 
f.  Si.  to  f.  Sij.  it  is  cathartic. 

TINCmii  KHEI ET  iWiM,  TmCTUBE  OF  KEDBiRB  ANB  SENNA,  {Rhei, 
com.  3j;  SennXf  gij;  Coriandr.  cont.;  FoenicuL  cont.  aa  3j; 
SantaL  rasur.  3ij;  Crocij  Glycyrrhiz,  aagss;  Uvar  passar. 
demptis  acinis,  Ibss;  Jilcohol  dilut,  Oiij.)  This  polypharmacal 
production  is  an  imitation  of  Wamer^s  Gout  Cordial.  The 
rhubarb  and  senna  are  cathartics;  the  coriander  and  fennelseed 
excitants,  and  therefore  corrigents;  the  red  saunders  and  saf- 
fron are  mere  colouring  matters;  the  liquorice  and  raisins  com- 
municate sweetness  to  the  tincture.  It  is  an  agreeable  stomachic 
and  laxative,  especially  in  the  flatulence  of  the  gouty,  and  such 
as  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  wine  or  spirituous  liquors. 
The  dose  is  f.  Sss.  to  f.  Sij. 

TINUn  SHEI,  VINE  OF  EHUBARB.  (Bheiy  contus.  Sij;  Canellae 
contus.  Z]\  McohoL  dihit,  f.  Sij;  Vinii  Oj.  Canella  is  an  excitant 
and  corrigent;  and  the  wine  is  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as 
the  THnclura  Rhei.    The  dose  is  from  f.  3iij.  to  f.  Sj. 


13.  AL'Ofi.— ALOES. 

Aloes  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  oiAl'o'd  spica'ta^  and 
other  species  of  aloe;  Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia;  Nat. 
Order,  Liliaceae.  The  London  Pharmacoposia  refers  it  to  Alo€ 
spicata  alone;  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  (1842),  with  more 

r)ropriety,  to  that  as  well  as  other  species.  It  is  generally  be- 
loved, indeed,  that  three  species  furnish  the  different  kinds  in  the 
market,  •tffoef  spica'ta^  A.  vulga'ris^  and  .tf.  SocotorVna^  and  it 
is  considered  probable,  that  at  least  two  other  species  are  em- 
ployed,— the «/?.  C^wiiTie/f'wiof  Willdenow,and«tf.  linguae/orm'is 
of  Thunberg. 

The  information,  which  we  possess  as  to  the  sources  of  aloes, 
is  still  unprecise.  Within  a  few  years,  the  drug  has  been  im- 
ported into  England  from  Bombay,  Arabia,  Socotora,  Madagascar, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Levant,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  it 
would  seem,  that  the  aloes  of  British  commerce  is  derived  more 
or  less  from  most,  if  not  all,  these  places  directly  or  indirectly. 
{Chrisiison.) 

The  finest  aloes  is  obtained  by  inspissating  the  juice,  which 
flows  spontaneously  from  transverse  incisions  made  in  the  leaves. 
If  pressure  be  used,  the  juice  becomes  mixed  with  the  muci- 
laginous liquid  of  the  leaves,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  aloes  is 
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the  result.  A  still  inferior  kind  is  prepared  by  boiling  (he  leaves, 
after  the  juice  has  escaped,  in  water. 

In  England,  no  less  than  seven  varieties  of  aloes  are  met  with 
-^the  Socotriney  Hepatic y  Barbadoes^  Cape,  Mocha,  Caballine, 
and  Indian^  (Pereira,)  In  this  country,  we  rarely  see  more  than 
three,  the  Socotrine,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Hepatic. 
(Wood fy  Bache.) 

SocoTRiNE  Aloes  ought  to  be  obtained  from  the  Island  of 
Socotoca,  in  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  but  much  that  is  sold 
under  that  name  has  been  procured  from  other  places.  It  would 
appear,  that  in  1S33  the  quantity  exported  from  that  island  was 
two  tons. 

The  name  Socotrine  Aloes  is  ofien  given  to  the  best  specimens 
of  aloes,  no  matter  whence  obtained.  Both  in  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  juice,  inspissated  in  the  sun,  bears  this  name. 
( Wood  fy  Bache.)  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  real  Socotrine  aloes  is  now  below  that  of  Barba- 
does  aloes,  than  which  it  is  perhaps  inferior  in  activity.  {Pereira.) 

Socotrine  aloes  is  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour,  which 
becomes  deepened  by  exposure  to  air.  The  fracture  is  smooth, 
glassy,  conchoidal;  yet,  even  when  of  excellent  quality,  it  often 
breaks  with  a  roughish  fracture.  The  powder  is  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour.  The  odour  of  fresh  broken  pieces,  especially  when 
breathed  on,  is  fragrant  according  to  some;  it  is  certainly  pecu- 
liar, and  perhaps,  to  the  mass,  not  unpleasant.  The  taste,  like 
that  of  all  the  aloes,  is  intensely  and  enduringly  bitter,  but  per- 
haps it  is  somewhat  less  disagreeable  than  the  other  varieties. 

Cape  op  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Aloes,  is  imported,  as  its  name 
shows,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  into  Great  Britain,  whence 
it  is  again  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  is  the  variety 
chiefly  used  in  this  country.  It  differs  materially  in  its  appear- 
ance from  the  Socotrine  aloes,  having  a  shining  resinous  aspect, 
whence  its  name  of  M'o'6  Ixi'cida  with  the  Germans.  It  is  of  a 
deep-brown  colour,  approaching  to  black,  and  has  a  glossy  or 
resinous  fracture.  When  held  up  to  the  light  its  edges  appear 
translucent,  and  have  a  yellowish-red  or  ruby  colour.  The  pow- 
der is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  Its  odour  is  stronger  and  more 
disagreeable  than  that  of  the  preceding  variety. 

Hepatic  or  Barbadoes  Aloes  is  imported  from  Barbadoes  or 
Jamaica  in  gourds.  Its  colour  varies  from  a  dark-brown  or  black 
to  a  reddish-brown  or  liver  colour.  The  fracture  is  sometimes 
dull,  at  others,  glossy.  The  powder  is  of  a  dull  olive-yellow  co- 
lour. The  odour,  especially  when  breathed  upon,  is  exceedingly 
disagreeable  and  nauseous.     It  is  known  that  this  variety  is  ob- 
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tained  from  Moe  vulgaris.  It  is  but  little  used  in  this  country 
except  for  horses. 

A  variety  of  aloes,  called  Genuine  Hepatic  Aloes,  Liver- 
CoLouRED  SocoTRiNE  Aloes,  is  cxported  from  Bombay,  and 
would  appear  to  be  an  inferior  variety  of  the  SocOtrine.  The 
two  are  sometimes,  indeed,  inteninxed. 

The  composition  of  aloes  has  been  investigated  by  many  distin- 
guished chemists,  Trommsdorff,  Bouillon-Lagrange,  Vogel,  Bra- 
connot,  and  Winkler.  It  was  for  a  considerable  period  regarded 
as  a  gum-resin,  but  it  is  questionable,  whether  it  contain  strictly 
either  gum  or  resin.  Its  most  important  constituent  is  a  bitter  ex- 
tractive matter,  termed  alo^siUf  which,  according  to  Trommsdorff, 
forms  75  per  cent,  of  Socotrine  aloes,  and  81.25  of  Barbadoes  aloes. 
Some  specimens  of  the  latter  did  not,  however,  contain  more  than 
52  per  cent.  There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  resinoid  substance, 
the  proportion  of  which  varies  from  6.25  to  42  per  cent. — and 
which  has  been  considered  oxidized  extractive. 

The  most  important  point,  in  a  pharmacological  point  of  view, 
is,  that  aloes  yields  its  medical  virtues  to  cold  water;  a  dark- 
brown  substance,  however,  being  left,  which  is  dissolved  by  boil- 
ing water,  but  is  deposited  again  as  the  water  cools.  This  is  the 
resinoid  substance.    Its  best  solvent  is  dilute  alcohol. 

Aloes  is  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  vegetable 
cathartic.  It  forms  the  basis  of  most  cathartic  pills.  Its  action 
appears  to  be  exerted  on  every  portion  of  the  canal,  but  especially 
on  the  lai^  intestines.  Even  when  placed  in  contact  with  an 
abraded  surface,  it  exerts  its  wonted  effect  on  the  bowels;  afford- 
ing an  example  of  that  special  affinity  between  particular  thera- 
peutical agents  and  particular  portions  of  the  economy  of  which 
we  have  so  many  examples.  In  large  doses,  it  is  apt  to  irritate 
the  rectum,  and  is  therefore  improper  for  those  who  are  suffering 
under  piles,  and  in  pregnancy.  When,  however,  it  is  associated 
with  hyoscyamus,  its  injurious  agency,  in  the  latter  condition 
especially,  is  obviated.  (Jllo^,  in  pulv.  3j;  Ext.  hyoscyam.  9j. 
— M.  et  divide  in  pilulas  xx. — Dose,  two  at  bedtime.) 

In  its  operation,  aloes  does  not  stimulate  greatly  the  cutaneous 
exhalents,  and  hence  the  evacuations  are  not  as  watery  as  those 
produced  by  many  other  cathartics.  It  is  rarely,  however,  given 
alone;  being  usually  associated  with  other  cathartics,  and  with 
some  essential  oil  or  other  excitant,  to  prevent  the  griping,  which 
it  is  so  apt  to  occasion.  It  is  affirmed,  too,  that  certain  substances, 
although  not  possessed  of  any  cathartic  property,  increase  the 
cathartic  action  of  aloes.  Several  vegetable  bitters,  especially 
sulphate  of  quinia,  and  likewise  sulphate  of  iron  have  been  con- 
sidered to  act  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Christison  states,  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  remark  the  property  in  sulphate  of  quinia,  but 
VOL.  I. — 15 
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that  it  is  undoubtedly  possessed  by  sulphate  of  iron,— one  grain 
of  aloes  with  two  or  three  grains  of  that  salt  producing  as  much 
effect  as  two  or  three  grains  of  aloes  alone,  and  with  much  less 
tendency  to  irritate  Che  rectum.  The  attention  of  the  author  has 
been  drawn  to  this  point,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  speak  so 
positively  as  Dr.  Christison.  It  can  be  understood,  however, 
that  any  tonic  combined  with  a  laxative  may  have  tlie  effect  of 
aiding  the  operation  of  the  latter,  by  the  greater  energy  it  com- 
municates to  the  digestive  operations. 

The  bitter  extractive  of  aloes  renders  it  at  the  same  time  tonic, 
and  hence  its  usual  association  in  <<  dinner  pills"  with  tonics,  where 
it  is  advisable  to  have  a  joint  tonic  and  laxative  action. 

Aloes  is  rarely  given  where  a  speedy  action  on  the  canal  is 
needed.  Its  operation  is  gradual,  and  hence,  as  well  as  by  reason 
of  its  exceedingly  nauseous  taste,  it  is  generally  given  in  the  form 
of  pill.  Its  action  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  dose;  and, 
accordingly,  it  nuty  be  prescribed  with  impunity  even  to  children 
in  very  large  doses.  The  author  was  first  iuduced  to  employ 
aloes  so  largely  from  the  very  high  eulogiums  he  had  heard  pro- 
nounced upon  it  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  the  idea  of  administer- 
ing it  freely  in  diseases  of  children,  was  suggested  by  observing, 
in  an  apothecary's  shop,  where  he  had  been  placed  by  his  father 
for  the  purpose  of  being  practically  instructed  in  Pharmacy,  that 
the  Syrup  of  buckihorn-^so  called— which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  vending  to  mothers  of  families  to  be  given  to  their  children, 
was  usually  formed  extemporaneously  of  aloes  dissolved  in 
treacle  or  molasses;  and  upon  making  inquiries  of  those  who  had 
purchased  it,  he  found  that  no  bad  effects  had  resulted  from  its 
administration;  he,  consequently,  formed  the  determination  of 
trying  it  in  his  own  practice,  when  he  found  it  to  be  not  only  a 
successful  agent  after  other  means  had  failed,  but  also,  that  it 
was  rarely  rejected  by  the  stomach,  acted  mildly,  was  perfectly 
safe,  and  but  seldom  objected  to  by  young  infants.  The  author 
has  elsewhere  detailed  cases  in  his  own  practice,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  others,  in  which  two  drachms  of  powdered  aloes  were 
taken  in  this  form  in  two  successive  days,  without  any  griping  or 
unpleasant  symptom,  and  with  full  relief  to  the  constipation. 
(Commentaries  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  of 
Children,  p.  92,  Lond.  1324.) 

The  dose  of  aloes,  as  a  purgative,  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  or 
more;  as  a  laxative,  two  or  three  grains  in  the  form  of  pill. 

PMLE  AlOBS,  AlOETIC  PlliS.— (.^foe*,  pulv.  Sapon.  aa  Jij.  Di- 
vide  in  pil.  ccxl.)  The  soap  is  added  with  the  view  of  assisting 
the  solution  of  the  aloes,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  act  on  the  whole 
intestinal  tract,  rather  than  on  the  rectum.    Five  pills  contain  ten 
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grains  of  aloes;  so  that  two  at  bedtime  will  usually  produce  a 
laxative  effect  on  the  following  day. 

Fnmj:  uoes  bt  a88af(etidje,  fius  of  alobs  and  assafetida. 

{^loSSy  pulv.y  •^ssqfoetid.y  Saponis,  aajss.;  divide  in  pilulas 
clxxx.)  The  assafetida  is  added  as  an  excitant;  and  the  pill  is 
given  in  constipation  accompanied  by  flatulence,  and  impaired 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.    Dose^  two  to  five. 

miSLM  him  ET  ITRBM,  PILLS  OF  ALOES  ANB  jmW.-{Jllo'es. 
pulv.  3ij;  Myrrhy  pulv.  3j;  Crociy  2ss;  Syrupy  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pil. 
cccclxxx.)  These  are  the  old  Pilube  JRufi  or  Rvfu8*a  pills. 
They  are  frequently  used  by  females  labouring  under  catamenial 
obstruction,  which  is  generally  attended  by  more  or  less  atony 
and  constipation;  the  myrrh  being  regarded  as  an  emmenagogue. 
The  dose  is  from  three  to  six. 

FULTIS  ALOES  ET  GAHELlfi,  POWDEB  OF  ALOES  AND  GANELLA.  {Mo^s, 
ftj;  CanelbBj  giij.)  This  is  the  old  Hierapicra  or  ^holy  biitevy 
which  has  long  been  much  used  in  domestic  practice  as  an  em- 
menagogue.  The  canella  is  excitant  and  therefore  prevents 
the  griping  tendency  of  the  aloes;  but  like  the  last  preparation, 
this  is  no  more  emmenagogue  than  any  of  the  other  combinations 
of  aloes;  all  of  which — as  elsewhere  remarked — affeet  the  uterus 
only  by  contiguous  sympathy,  through  their  actioa  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

TINCnniA  ALOES,  TINCTURE  OF  ALOES.  (•*&€*,  pulv.  gj;  G/ycyr- 
rhiz.  giij;  Alcohol  Oss;  ^q.  destillat.  Diss.)  The  same  objection 
applies  to  the  tincture  of  aloes  as  to  the  powder,  and  indeed  to 
every  form  of  administration  except  the  pill.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  nauseous,  and  the  liquorice  renders  it  scarcely  less  so. 
Its  dose,  as  a  cathartic,  is  from  f.  Sss.  to  f.  Siss. 

TINCTUIA  ALOES  ET  VmSiR,  TINCTUBE  OF  ALOES  AND  IBSH.  ^Ms, 
pulv.  giij;  Crody  gj;  Tinct.  Myrrh.  Oij.)  This  is  a  relic  of  the 
Elixir  Proprietatis  of  Paracelsus.  It  possesses  the  same  medi- 
cal properties  as  the  Pilute  Aloes  et  Myrrhae, — the  saffron  being 
a  mere  colouring  ingredient.  Its  dose  is  from  f.  5jf  to  f.  3ij«  or 
more. 

TINUl  ALOES,  WnSB  OF  ALOES.  (JlloSSy  pulv.  3j;  Cardam,  cont., 
Zingib,  cont.  aa  3j;  Viniy  Oj.)  The  wine  of  aloes  is  used  in  the 
same  cases  as  the  tincture; — the  cardamom  and  ginger  acting  as 
corrigents. 

Aloes  likewise  enters  into  other  officinal  formulae,  as  the  Ex* 
iractum  Colot^nthidis  compositumj  the  Pilulss  Rhei  cont" 
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positse,  the  Tinctura  Benzaini  campanta,  and  the   Tinetura 
Shei  et  t/ffogf— which  are  described  elsewhere. 


14.  SENNA. 

In  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States  (1842),  Senna  ia 
defined  to  be  "  the  leaflets  of  Cassia  acuiifolia  {DeliU),  Cas^ 
sia  obovata  {De  CandoUe)^  and  Cassia  elongata  (Lemaire^ 
Joum,  de  Pharm.j  vii.  345.)'^ 

These  plants  belong,  in  the  Sexual  Ststbm,  to  Decandria 
Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosss.  Confusion,  however,  still 
exists  as  to  the  precise  species  that  yield  the  senna  leaves  of  com- 
merce. 

The  leaflets  of  Cas'sia  obova'ta^  which  is  a  native  of  E^ypt^ 
Nubia,  Syria,  India,  &c.,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  West  Indies,  are  said  to  form  Alkppo,  Senegal  and 
Italic  Senna,  and  to  be  one  of  the  constituents  of  Alexandrian 
senna.  Those  of  the  Cas'sia  acutifo'lia^  which  is  «  nalive  of 
Egypt,  in  the  valleys  of  the  desert  to  the  south  and  east  of  As- 
souan, are  collected  by  the  Arabs,  and  sold  to  the  merchants,  who 
convey  it  to  Cairo.  This  is  said  to  be  the  species  that  furnisher 
the  Tripoli  Senna,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  variety,  known 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Alexandrian  Senna.  Dr. 
Pereira,  however,  refers  the  Tripoli  senna,  which  he  thinks  he 
has  detected  in  Alexandrian  senna,  to  the  Cas'sia  JEthiop'iea^ 
which  grows  in  Nubia,  Fezzan  to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  and  pro- 
bably in  Ethiopia. 

The  leaflets  of  Cassia  elongata,  which  grows  in  India,  is  said 
to  yield  the  Tinnevbllt  and  Mecca  Sennas. 

The  consumption  of  senna  is  considerable.  The  quantity  on 
which  duty  was  paid  in  England,  in  1838  and  1839  was  as  fol- 
lows; from  the  East  Indies,  in  1838, 72,576  lbs.;  in  1839, 110,409 
lbs.;  from  other  places,  in  1838,  69,538  lbs.;  in  1839,  63,766  lbs. 
{Pereira.)  The  Mediterranean  senna  is  brought  chiefly  to  this 
country  from  Marseilles;  the  Indian  variety  comes  either  from 
Bombay  or  Calcutta,  directly,  or  by  the  way  of  London,  where 
it  is  purchased  at  the  East  India  Company's  sales.  {Wood  Sf 
Bache.) 

The  varieties  that  are  brought  to  this  country  are  the  Mexan- 
driaUf  the  TVipoli  and  the  Indian. 

Alexandrian  Senna  is  an  admixture  of  the  leaflets  of  the 
species  of  cassia  referred  to  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  sold  by  compulsion  to  the  Egyptian  government, 
who  resell  it.  It  is  collected  in  Nubia  and  upper  £^ypt,  and 
is  sent  down  the  Nile  to  the  great  depdt  of  Boulak,  near  Cairo.  It 
is  of  a  grayish  green  colour;  of  a  smell  resembling  somewhat  thai 
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of  tea,  and  a  viscid  taste.  It  has  a  broken  appearance,  and  contains 
various  extraneous  matters,  which  are  separated  from  it,— when 
it  becomes  what  is  termed  picked  Alexandrian  senna, 

Tripoli  Senna  resembles,  in  appearance,  the  Alexandrian, 
than  which  it  is  much  cheaper.  It  is  more  broken  up,  how* 
ever;  and,  although  very  active,  is  less  esteemed.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is,  that  it  is  carried  to  Tripoli  in  caravans  from  Fez- 
zan;  but,  under  the  belief  that  the  leaflets  are  furnished  by  Cassia 
acutifolia,  which  differ,  however,  in  some  respects,  from  those  in 
the  Alexandrian  senna,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  greater 
cheapness  of  the  Tripoli  senna.  Dr.  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
grows  upon  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tripoli. 

Of  the  Indian  Senna,  there  are  two  varieties;  1,  the  Tinne- 
VBLLY  Senna,  or  the  finest  East  Indian  Senna^  which  is  culti- 
vated at  Tinnevelly  in  the  southern  part  of  India.  It  is  a  fine 
unmixed  senna,  is  extensively  employed,  and  brings  a  good  price. 
It  consists  of  large  unbroken  leaflets,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  from 
one  to  two  inches  or  more  long,  and  at  times  half  an  inch  broad 
at  their  widest  part.  2.  An  inferior.or  second  East  Indian  senna, 
the  Mecca  Senna,  or  Pike  Senna,  which  is  cultivated  in  Ara- 
bia, and  finds  its  way  to  Bombay.  It  is  in  long  leaflets,  narrower 
than  those  of  Tinnevelly  senna,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour;  some 
of  the  leaflets  bemg  brownish  or  even  blackish.  It  is  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  pods,  and  with  stalks  and  dusf.  (Chris- 
tison,  Pereira,)  Different  adulterations  of  senna  have  been 
pointed  out  by  pharmacological  writers,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to-apply  to  the  sennas  of  this  country,  which  are  sufficiently  pure. 

Senna  yields  its  virtues  to  water — warm  or  cold;  and  to  alco- 
hol— pure  or  dilute;  hence  water  and  dilute  alcohol  are  the  men- 
strua employed  in  officinal  preparations.  It  has,  1,  an  odorous 
principle— vo/a/ife  oil  of  senna — which  of  course  is  lost  by  boil- 
mg.  This  has  a  nauseous  odour  and  taste;  and  appears  to  pos- 
sess some  cathartic  power,— the  distilled  water  acting  as  a  mild 
cathartic: — 2,  a  purgative  principle,  to  which  the  name  caihar- 
tin  has  been  given;  three  grains  of  which  cause  nausea,  griping 
and  purging. 

The  active  principle  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  and 
probably  by  other  astringents,  as  we(l  as  by  a  solution  of  subace- 
tate  of  lead;  but  these  substances  could  scarcely  be  combined  in 
the  same  prescription. 

Senna  has  a  special  affinity  for  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
intestines;  for  its  infusion  proves  cathartic  when  injected  into  the 
veins;  and  the  infant  at  the  breast  is  purged  by  it,  after  the  mo- 
ther has  taken  it;  hence  it  must  have  passed  into  the  circulation 
of  the  latter.    It  might,  therefore,  operate  both  by  direct  contact, 
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and  indirectly  through  the  circniation.  It  is  a  safe,  active,  and 
rapid  cathartic;  hence  its  vahie,  alone,  or  associated  with  other 
articles,  that  act  speedily,  where  such  action  is  desirable.  The 
objection  to  it  is  its  nauseous  taste,  and  tendency  to  induce  vomit- 
ing, and  especially  severe  griping.  The  corrigents,  generally 
used  to  obviate  these  objectionable  qualities,  are  aromatics  and 
saccharine  matters,  which  last  have  been  considered  the  best  of 
all.  (Chrisiison.)  They  appear,  too,  to  be  modified  by  com- 
bining it~with  certain  other  cathartics.  Like  other  cathartics,  too, 
its  purgative  effect  seems  to  be  increased  by  a  combination  with 
tonics,  yet  the  combidation  is  rarely  necessary,  and  therefore  not 
often  made,  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  character  of  the  com- 
pound. 

Senna  is  rarely  given  in  powder,  partly  on  account  of  the 
quantity  necessary  to  produce  the  eS^ct  From  ?ss  to  3ij  is  the 
average  dose.  Black  tea  and  coffee  have  been  advised  to  cover 
its  disagreeable  flavour. 

INFirnil  WXHM,  imfSm  of  SENNJL  (Sennx,  Sij;  Coriandr. 
cont.  3j;  ^quas  bullient  Oj.)  The  coriander  is  added  as  a  cor- 
rigent.  Senna  tea  is  a  common  domestic  remedy,  especially  as 
a  purgative  for  children,  sweetened  with  sugar.  It  is  most  com* 
monly,  however,  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  cathartics,  of  the 
saline  class  especially.  The  well  known  Haustus  niger  or  black 
draught — the  terror  of  the  invalid,  by  reason  of  its  nauseous 
character — is  a  compound  of  this  nature.  It  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows:— Ir^fua.  sennse,  f.  2v;  aq.  dnnam.  f.  3j;  mannsej  3iv; 
magnes,  sulphat.  3vj.  Dose,  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  more.  The 
dose  of  the  infusum  sennss  is  f.  3iv. 

TINCTnili  8BNNJE  ET  UUTjB,  TnCTUlB  OF  SENSi  AND  JALAP. 

{SennaBfSuyj  Jalap,  pulv.^j;  coriandr,  cont.;  caruiy  couL  &&5ss; 
cardamom,  cont  3ij;  sacchar.  Siv;  alcohol,  dilut.  Oiij.  It  may 
be  made,  also,  by  the  process  of  displacement.)  This  is  one  form 
of  the  old  elixir  salutis.  The  jalap  is  a  cathartic  adjuvant;  and 
the  aromatics,  saccharine  matter,  and  the  menstruum  itself  act  as 
corrigents.  It  is  a  carminative  cathartic;  and  is  employed  occa- 
sionally, like  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  in  costiveness  attended  with 
flatulence,  especially  in  those  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  It  is  more 
commonly  used,  however,  as  an  adjunct  and  adjuvant  to  the  in- 
fusion of  senna.    Its  dose,  as  a  cathartic,  is  from  f.  Sss  to  Sj. 

STRHPIIS  SSIIRJE,  STMIP  OF  8ENNA.  {Sennm,  Sij;  Foenic.  cont. 
Sj;  aquae  bullient.  Oj;  sacchar,  3xv.)  The  syrup  may  be  added 
to  the  infusion  of  senna,  as  an  adjuvant  and  corrigent.  It  is  well 
adapted,  also,  as  a  cathartic  for  children.    Dose,  f.  5}  to  f.  Siij. 
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6MFS(mO  mSEj  COHFSCTIOll  OF  RBRNA.  (Sennss,  gviij;  co- 
riandr.  3iv;  glycyrrhiz.  cont.  Siij;  Fie,  Ibj;  pulp.  prun. ; pulp, 
tamarind.;  pulp,  cassias  Jistul.  aa  ifess;  sacchar.  fbMss;  aquas 
Oiv.  Make  into  an  electuary.)  This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
lenitive  electuary^  long  used  as  a  laxative,  especially  in  cases  of 
pregnant  females,  in  affections  of  the  rectum,  and  wherever  a 
gentle  effect  on  the  bowels  is  needed.  The  coriander  and  the 
saccharine  matters  act  as  corrigents  to  the  senna;  whilst  the 
liquorice,  figs,  prunes,  tan^arinds,  and  pulp  of  cassia  are,  at  the 
same  time,  laxative.  The  dose  is  from  3ij  to  3iv,  taken  at  bed 
time. 

Senna  likewise  enters  into  other  officinal  preparations,  as  the 
tinctura  rhei  et  sennas,  and  syrupus  rhei  et  sennas  of  the  Phar* 
macopo&ia  of  the  United  States. 


16.  CAS^SIA  MAKILAWDICA.— AMERICAN  SENNA. 

This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant.  Sex.  Stst.  Decandria 
Monogynia;  Nat.  Obd.  Leguminosae,  from  three  to  six  feet 
high,  with  flowers  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  colour,  which  is 
very  common  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  south  of 
New  York,  growing  most  abundantly  in  flat  ground  on  the 
margins  of  rivers  and  ponds.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  for  medical  use.  The  leaves  of  wild  senna-^ns  it  is 
often  termed — are  collected  in  August  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  carefully  dried.  It  is  in  full  bloom  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August. 

In  the  shops  of  this  country,  the  leaves  are  often  met  with  in 
compressed  cakes,  as  pigpared  by  the  Shakers;  they  have  a  feeble 
smell,  and  a  disagreeable  taste,somewhat  resembling  that  of  senna. 
They  would  appear  to  contain  an  active  principle,  similar  to  the 
cathartin  of  senna;  and  they  yield  their  virtues  to  both  water  and 
akohol. 

The  medical  virtues' of  American  senna  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  imported  article;  but  it  is  not  so  active,  requiring  to  be  giveu 
in  a  dose  about  one-third  larger.  It  may  be  prescribed,  like  senna, 
in  the  form  of  infusion. 


16.  JUGLANa— BUTTERNUT. 

Butternut  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  Juglans  ciner'ea^  an 
indigenous  forest  tree  known  not  only  nnder  the  name  of  butter- 
nut, but  also  of  oilnut  and  white  walnut;  Ssx.  SrsT.  Monoscia 
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Polyandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Terebinthaceae; — Juglandeae,  {Lindley.) 
It  grows  in  the  Canadas,  and  in  the  northern,  eastern^  and  western 
parts  of  the  United  States;  flowering  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripen- 
ing in  September.  The  inner  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  the 
officinal  portion,  is  collected  in  May  or  June. 

It  is  a  gentle  cathartic,  resembling  rhubarb  in  its  operation,  and 
was  much  used  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  It  is  rarely,  however,  prescribed  in  the  cities.  It 
yields  its  virtues  to  water,  and  may,  therefore,  be  given  either  in 
the  form  of  decoction  or  of  extract.  The  latter  is  officinal.  Jug- 
lans  itself  is  rarely  if  ever  prescribed  in  substance. 

BXTMC  TDI  JUBLANTHg,  BXmt?r  OP  BUTTBRNUT.  (Prepared  by  eva- 
porating  the  decoction  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  in  coarse 
powder,  or  by  the  process  of  displacement.) 

The  extract  often  found  in  the  shops  is  prepared,  by  the  country 
people,  from  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  branches,  and  it  is  said 
even  from  the  branches  themselves.  This  may  account  for  tho 
uncertainty  of  its  action.  ( Wood  ^  Bache.)  The  dose  is  20  or 
30  grains. 


17.  PODOPHYL'LUM.— MAY  APPLE. 

Podophyllum^  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  rhizoma  of  Podophy Hum  pelta* turn;  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria 
Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculacese;— Podophylleae,(«/t£^^6u), 
an  indigenous  herbaceous  plant,  growing  extensively  through  the 
United  States,  in  moist  shady  places,  and  in  low  marshy  grounds, 
and  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  May  apple  or  Man- 
drake, It  flowers  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  the  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  preserved,  ripens  in  the  latter 
part  of  September.  The  root  is  collected  after  the  leaves  have 
ifallen  ofl". 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  pieces  about  two  lines  thick, 
with  broad  flattetied  joints  at  short  intervals;  is  wrinkled  longi- 
tudinally, and  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown  colour  externally. 
Internally,  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour.  Its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish, 
afterwards  bitter,  nauseous,  and  slightly  acrid.  It  yields  its  vir- 
tues both  to  water  and  alcohol. 

The  powdered  root  resembles  jalap  in  its  action,  and  may  be 
used  in  the  same  cases  and  forms  of  combination.  Its  dose  is 
about  20  grains. 

EXTRAGTIIH  PODOPHTl  U,  EXTRACT  OF  HIT  APPLE.  This  extract  is 
directed  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Extractum 
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Jalapmjiox  which  it  might  be  substituted.  Its  dose  as  a  cathartic 
is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains;  but  neither  it  nor  the  podophyllum 
itself  is  much  used  by  the  profession  generally. 


18.  HYDRARfGYRI  CHLCyRTOUM  MfTE.— AfILD  CMLORTOB  OP 
MERCURY. 

Mild  Chloride  €(f  Mercury i  Submuriate  of  Mercury  or  Calo* 
melf  is  usually  prepared  by  sublimation.  According  to  the  Phar- 
macopcBia  of  the  United  States,  a  sulphate  of  mercury  is  first 
formed  by  boiling  two  pounds  of  mercury  in  three  pounds  of 
sulphuric  acid,  until  the  salt  is  left  dry.  This  is  then  rubbed, 
when  cold,  with  the  remainder  of  the  mercury,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  chloride  of  sodium  is 
now  nibbed  with  the  other  ingredients  till  all  the  globules  disap- 
pear. The  mild  chloride  is  then  sublimed,  and  afterwards  reduced 
to  powder,  and  washed  frequently  with  boiling  distilled  water, 
till  the  washings  afford  no  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia. 

If  no  metallic  mercury  were  added  in  this  process,  the  sublimate 
would  be  the  corrosive  chloride. 

As  prepared  in  the  above  way,  there  is  always  some  corrosive 
sublimate  mixed  with  the  mild  chloride,  which  is  removed  by  the 
washing  directed  in  the  process.  With  the  same  view,  and  to 
obtain  it  in  a  state  of  mic^ute  division,  the  mild  chloride  in  vapour 
is  made  to  come  in  contact  with  steam  in  the  subliming  vessel  by 
which  it  is  condensed. 

Calomel  is  also  occasionally  made  by  precipitation,  from  a  so- 
lution of  mercury  in  nitric  acid^  as  much  as  possible  in  the  state 
of  protoxide,  and  adding  to  it  chloride  of  sodium.  By  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division. 

When  well  prepared,  the  two  calomels  are  essentially  alike  in 
therapeutical  properties;  but  the  one  by  sublimation  is  generally 
preferred.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  is  made  by  the  ordinary 
apothecary,  but  by  the  manufacturing  chemist  on  a  large  scale. 

Calomel,  prepared  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  sublimation,  forms 
a  crystalline  cake,  the  shape  of  which  is  dependent  upon  that 
of  the  subliming  vessel.  The  crystals  are  square  prisms.  As 
seen,  however,  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  fine  powder,  devoid  of 
taste  and  smell,  and  of  a  light  buff  colour.  That,  which  results 
from  the  vapour  being  condensed  by  steam,  is  perfectly  white. 
(Brande.) 

It  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol and  ether.  By  exposure  to  light  it  becomes  darker  coloured, 
and  hence  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  bottle  coated  with  black  paper 
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or  painted  black.  By  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  it  is  immedi- 
ately blackened,  owing  to  the  formation  of  protoxide  of  mercury. 
Should  it  contain  corrosive  chloride, — when  distilled  water  is 
boiled  with  it,  a  white  precipitate  will  be  caused  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia. 

Mild  chloride  of  mercury  is  in  much  use  as  a  cathartic,  and 
perhaps  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
ekewhere  remarked,  that  it  is  one  of  the  cathartics  that  do  not 
act  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  dose;  indeed,  it  often  happens,  that 
whilst  three  or  four  grains  operate  freely,  twenty  or  thirty  may 
exert  but  little  agency.  In  the  latter  quantity  it  has  been  advised 
to  allay  irritability  of  the  stomach  or  boweb  in  numerous  diseases, 
and  especially  in  spasmodic  cholera,  in  which  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  enormous  quantities  by  some,  under  the  idea  that 
large  doses  act  as  a  sedative.  Yet  this  sedative  influence — if  it 
exist—mtist  be  confined  within  certain  limits,  otherwise  the  im- 
mense doses  occasionally  given  ^amounting  even  to  drachms — 
ought  to  be  attended  with  fatal  conseqiiences.  It  has  been  al- 
ready shown,  that  according  to  the  idea  of  Rasori,  all  cathartics 
act  best  in  moderate  doses,  and  that  when  they  are  given  beyond 
a  certain  amount  they  prove  sedative  rather  than  cathartic 

Calomel  is  essentially  a  cholagogue  cathartic,  acting  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  intestines  more  especially,  and  by  contiguous 
sympathy  upon  the  liver;  hence  its  operation  is  often  attended 
with  a  copious  discharge  of  bile,  which,  as  already  remarked, 
may  be  no  evidence  that  the  individual  is  biliotiSy  but  merely  that 
he  has  taken  a  cathartic,  which  acts  upon  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  duodenum,  and  thus  augments  the  biliary  secretion.  The  source 
of  the  green  stools,  or  calomel  stools^  which  succeed  to  its  re- 
peated employment,  has  been  a  subject  of  difference  of  opinion; 
they  appear  to  be  owing  to  a  modified  secretion  of  the  whole 
glandular  and  follicular  apparatus  connected  with  the  intestinal 
canal,  all  of  which  it  certainly  excites  to  greater  action. 

With  nwiny  persons — perhaps  with  most — when  taken  to  the 
extent  of  indticing  purging,  calomel  causes  more  or  less  nausea, 
and  at  times  vomiting;  and  not  unfrequently  its  action  is  accom- 
panied by  griping.  Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  excellent  cathartic,  especially  when  taken  at  night 
in  the  form  ^f  pill,  and  followed  up  by  some  saline  or  other 
cathartic,  of  more  general  and  speedy  action,  on  the  following 
morning.  It  is  likewise  an  excellent  adjimct  to  other  cathartics, 
and  hence — where  there  is  no  special  objection  to  its  employ- 
ment— it  is  a  common  and  efiective  ingredient  in  most  active 
cathartic  pills. 

It  is  also  a  very  common  cathartic  for  children,  in  consequence 
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of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  administered.  Tiie  only 
objection  to  it  is,  that  in  habits  which  are  very  inripressible  to 
the  action  of  mercury,  it  is  apt  to  affect  the  mouth,  even  when 
every  precaution  has  been  taken;  and,  in  children  especially,  to 
induce  stomatitis,  with  fetor  of  the  breath,  increased  flow  of 
saliva,  troublesome  ulcerations,  and,  in  rare  cases,  sloughing  of 
the  gums  and  cheeks,  and  even  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  lace. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  author  has  noticed 
some  cases  in  which  these  phenomena  presented  themselves 
where  no  mercury  had  been  taken.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  where  a  disposition  exists  to  such  stomatitis,  it  may  be  de- 
veloped by  the  use  of  a  calomel  purge.  The  author  has  observed, 
that  particular  persons  are  unusually  susceptible  to  mercury,  and 
have  the  constitutional  phenomena,  pointed  out  elsewhere,  in- 
duced by  a  very  small  quantity  of  it;  and  in  public  practice  he 
has  remarked,  that  at  certain  seasons  or  periods  almost  every 
patient  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  could  he  affected  with  mer- 
cury by  the  exhibition  of  a  pill  of  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  or 
even  of  the  pilulae  hydrargyri.  This  disagreeable  result  has  less 
to  be  apprehended  under  the  age  of  two  years,— children  at  that 
early  age  resisting  the  action  of  mercury,  to  which  they  are  so 
susceptible  at  an  after  period. 

Associated  with  opium,  calomel  is  a  valuable  agent  in  many 
intestinal  affections  accompanied  with  constipation,  or  in  which  it 
is  desirable  to  gently  excite  the  action  of  the  canal,  to  remove 
scybala  or  irritating  matters;  for  example,  in  various  species  of 
colic;  in  enteritis  after  blood-letting — the  opium  acting  as  a  seda- 
tive in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  grains,  and  the  same  amount  of 
calomel  associated  with  it,  then  operating  as  a  cathartic — and  in 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  It  is  a  cathartic  often  employed  in 
cases  of  worms,  appearing  to  act  not  simply  by  dislodging  the 
parasites,  but  by  proving,  in  some  measure,  anthelmintic. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  ordinary  dose  of  calomel  as  a  cathartic  is 
from  two  to  five  grains;  and  in  France  it  is  rarely  given  to  this 
extent,  whilst  in  this  country  the  average  dose  may  be  stated  at 
from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  As  already  remarked,  its  action  does 
not  augment  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  dose.  On  the  contrary, 
the  author  has  instituted  numerous  experiments  in  public  prac- 
tice, and  has  found  that,  as  a  general  rule,  five  grains  are  more 
certain  in  their  operation  than  twenty.  In  all  cases,  when  calo- 
mel does  not  act  upon  the  bowels,  another  cathartic  should  be 
administered,  as  its  retention  may  induce  the  constitutional  effects 
of  the  remedy.  Children  generally  require  almost  as  large  a 
dose  as  adults,  a  child  of  two  years  of  age  requiring  three  to  five 
grains; — their  intestinal  canals  not  seeming  to  be  more  impressible 
to  the  action  of  this  irritant  than  those  of  adults. 
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The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  has  a  form  for  the  PIITUE 
BTDBIB'GYII  CHIO'BIDI  MITI8,  or  Fills  cf  mild  chloride  of  mer- 
ctiry,  in  which  the  calomel  is  made  into  pills  of  one  grain  each 
by  means  of  gnm  arable  powder  and  syrup.  Calomel  pills  are 
generally,  however,  made  extemporaneously  with  the  same  ex- 
cipients  or  with  confection  of  roses;  and  they  have  the  advantage, 
that  they  separate  more  readily  in  the  stomach;  whilst  calomel 
pills,  that  have  been  long  kept  in  the  shops,  have  been  known  to 
pass  through  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines  unchanged. 

Mild  chloride  of  mercury  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
Hydrargyri  O'xidum  Nigrum^  and  it  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  Pilulse  Calharlicss  Composilss  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States. 


19.    PIL'UL^  HYDRARfGYRl-— MERCURIAL  PILLS. 

Mercurial  pills  or  blue  pills  are  formed  by  rubbing  mer' 
cury  with  correction  qf  roses,  till  all  the  globules  disappear,  and 
then  adding  liquorice  powder,  nnd  beating  the  whole  into  a  mass. 
In  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London  and  the  United  Slates,  one 
grain  of  mercury  is  contained  in  three  of  the  mass, — blue  mass, 
as  it  is  called  from  its  colour. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  after  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  mercury  contained  in  this  preparation,  as  well  as  in 
others  where  it  is  divided  by  friction  with  substances,  not  appa- 
rently adapted  for  exerting  any  chemical  agency  upon  it,— as  in 
the  Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  and  the  Hydrargyrum  cum 
Creid.  Many  distinguished  chemists  of  the  day  are  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  merely  in  a  state  of  mechanical  division.  {Bache,  Pe* 
reira.)  In  the  absence  of  chemical  proofs,  it  would  be  an  objec- 
tion to  this  view,  that  metallic  mercury  is  admitted  to  be  wholly 
without  action  on  the  living  economy.  It  has  been  found  recently, 
however,  that  the  vapour  disengaged  from  mercury  at  atmo- 
spheric temperatures  contains  some  oxide;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  a 
distinguished  pharmacological  writer  {Chrisiison)^  that,  during 
the  last  eight  years,  he  has  examined  various  samples  of  the 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri,Bud  has  never  failed  to  detect  a  sensible 
proportion  of  oxide  in  it;  and  <<  although  the  same  fact,"  he  adds, 
•*  has  not  yet  been  proved  of  the  pill  and  powders  of  mercury, 
there  is  not  yet  any  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary." 

Although,  therefore,  the  point  is  unsettled,  it  may  be  esteemed 
probable,  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  divided  mercury  in  the 
Pilulm  Hydrargyri  has  undergone  oxidation.  It  was  under  the 
idea,  that  the  metal  is  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  that  Mr.  Donovan 
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proposed,  that  the  protoxide  should  he  introduced  into  the  materia 
medica.  This  is  the  HYDRARCTM  OXIDIIl  NIGRUM  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia  of  the  United  Stales;  the  Hydrargyri  Oxidum,  of  that 
of  London,  the  Suboxide,  Jish,  Oray,  or  Black  oxide  of  mer- 
cury.  It  is  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  the  mild  chloride 
of  mercury  by  means  of  jpotassa.  {Pharm.  U.  S.)  It  is  rarely, 
however,  used  internally;  and  owing  to  the  occasional  presence 
of  the  peroxide,  is  liable  to  operate  harshly.  {Wood  8^  Bache.) 
Under  another  head,  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  employed  externally 
as  a  mercurial  revellent. 

When  the  Pilulae  Hydrargyri  are  given  as  a  cathartic,  the 
dose  may  be  five  grains  at  night,  followed  by  a  draught  of 
senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  alone 
on  the  following  morning.  Of  itself,  it  will  rarely  act  satisfac- 
torily as  a  cathartic.  The  practice  of  administering  it  as  above 
naentioned  became  common  and  empirical,  greatly  owing  to  the 
frequent  recommendation  of  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy  in  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  function;  and  the  author  has  seen  many 
cases  in  which  mischief  was  produced  thereby.  A  constant  repe- 
tition of  such  agents  is,  indeed,  as  elsewhere  remarked,  well 
adapted  for  inducing  all  the  characters  of  bilious  affections,  which, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  are,  in  strict  pathology,  derangements 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  repeated, 
that  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  cathartics  may  give  rise  to  the 
very  evils,  for  the  fancied  removal  of  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered. 

An  intelligent  writer  has  properly  animadverted  on  the  mis- 
chief resulting  from  the  constant  call  for  ^^a  blue  pill  at  night  and 
a  pot  of  faeces  in  the  morning.'' 


SALINE    CATHARTICS. 

As  the  saline  cathartics  act  much  alike,  they  may  be  classed 
together.  They  are  generally  given  much  diluted  with  water. 
When  concentrated,  they  would  seem  to  have  a  physical,  as  well 
as  a  dynamic  action.  I'hey  extract  water  from  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  thence  create  thirst.  Part  of  the  solution  becomes 
diluted  in  this  way,  and  is  absorbed;  but  the  greater  part  passes 
into  the  intestines,  dilutes  the  solid  matters,  and  acts  as  a  cathartic. 
{Liebig,) 

20.  MAGNE'SLE  SULPHA8.-43ULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  the  common  Epsom  salts,  or  Bitter 
purging  salts.    It  is  a  constituent  of  sea  water,  and  of  many 
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mineral  springs;  and  is  found  in  some  soils,  sometimes  efforescing 
in  capillary  crystals;  and  in  this  country  is  met  with  abundantly  in 
many  of  the  caverns  on  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

Formerly,  Epsom  salts  were  prepared  exclusively  from  the 
Epsom  waters  by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  and  the  salt 
is  still  prepared  from  the  springs  of  Seidlitz  and  SeydschQtz. 
{Chrisiison.)  In  Great  Britain  it  is  prepared  either  from  the 
Dolomite  or  Magnesian  limestone,  by  converting  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  into  a  sulphate;  or  from  the  bittern  left  after  the  pre- 
paration of  common  salt,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  simple 
evaporation  and  crystallization.  In  Baltimore,  it  is  extensively 
manufactured  from  magnesite — the  siliceous  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  It  con- 
tains less  lime  than  dolomite.  These  works  supply  the  United 
States.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  always  prepared  by  the  manu- 
facturing chemist,  and  the  quantity  annually  consumed,  in  the 
formation  of  magnesia,  and  as  a  therapeutical  agent,  is  enormous. 

Sulphate  cff  magnesia—as  met  with  in  the  shops — is  sufficiently 
pure  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  in  small  acicular  crystals; 
but  by  solution,  and  re-crystallization,  tolerably  large  rhombic 
prisms,  often  truncated  on  the  obtuse  edges,  and  terminated  by 
two  or  four  converging  planes,  are  obtained.  The  crystals  are 
colourless,  transparent,  without  smell,  but  of  a  bitter,  disagreeable 
taste.  The  pure  sulphate  effloresces,  but,  owing  to  an  admixture 
of  muriate  of  magnesia,  it  occasionally  deliquesces.  It  dissolves 
in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  possesses  the  characters  of  the  whole 
class  of  saline  cathartics,  acting  upon  the  entire  tract  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  increasing  the  secretion  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane, and  at  the  same  time  the  peristaltic  action;  so  that  the 
evacuations  are  numerous  and  watery.  The  great  objection  to 
it  is  its  nauseous  taste,  yet  it  often  remains  on  the  stomach  when 
other  cathartics  would  be  rejected.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  a  mixture  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  carbonate  as 
in  the  following  iormi^Magnes.  sulphat,  3vj;  Magnes,  carbo- 
not.  3ij;  Aqxim  menthx  piperit.  Siiss.  M.  Dose,  one  half,  to 
be  repeated  if  necessary. 

Alone,  or  associated  with  infusion  of  senna,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common  cathartics,  both  with  the  professional  and  the 
unprofessional.  Like  all  the  saline  cathartics,  (as  elsewhere 
remarked,)  it  operates  best  when  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  The  ordinary  dose  is  one  ounce;  but  in  cases  of  constipa- 
tion it  is  best  to  administer  a  small  quantity — as  a  drachm — every 
morning,  until  the  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  de- 
veloped to   the  necessary  degree,  which  it  generally  will   be 
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sooner  or  later.  The  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  elixir 
of  vitriol,  so  as  to  form  a  stipersulphate  of  magnesia^  adapts  it 
as  an  excellent  laxative  and  local  stimulant  in  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  the  dose  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  it  is  prescribed  as  an  adjunct  to  cathartic  enemata. 


21.  SOD^  SULPHAS.— SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

Sulphate  of  soda^  commonly  called  Olauber^s  saltSy  is  con- 
tained in  many  mineral  springs,  and  is  produced  artificially  in 
several  chemical  processes.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  prepared  by  the 
apothecary,  being  manufactured  on  a  very  extensive  scale  by  the 
wholesale  chemist.  It  is  made  from  the  salt  remaining  after  the 
preparation  of  chlorohydric  or  muriatic  acid;  which  is  sulphate 
of  soda,  usually  with  the  addition  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  To 
neutralize  this,-the  London  College  directs  carbonate  of  soda;  the 
Edinburgh  College,  carbonate  of  lime.  The  latter  is  more  econo- 
mical. It  would  appear  too,  that  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
consumption  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  the  sulphate  is  sometimes  made  directly  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  chloride  of  sodium.  In  some  of  the  northern 
states,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  a  portion  of  Glauber's  salt 
is  procured  from  sea-water  in  the  winter  season.  During  the 
prevalence  of  very  cold  weather,  sulphate  of  soda,  being  the  least 
soluble  salt,  that  can  be  formed  of  the  acids  and  bases  present, 
separates  in  the  form  of  crystals.  {Danl.  £.  Smithy  cited  by 
Wood  4-  Bache.) 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  in  colourless  crystals,  having  the  same 
crystalline  form  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  zmc, 
which  it  resembles  in  general  appearance.  It  rapidly  effloresces 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  ultimately  falls  into  a  white  powder. 
It  dissolves  in  three  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  one  part  at 
212^;  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  taste  is  cooling,  but  bitter  and 
very  nauseous,  which  is  the  great  objection  to  it  as  an  internal 
medicine.  Owing  to  its  cheapness,  it  is  not  subject  to  adultera- 
tion, and,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  is  adapted  for  all  therapeutical 
purposes. 

In  its  medical  properties,  sulphate  of  soda  is  similar  to  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  which  has  now  taken  its  place.  When  the 
author  was  a  pupil  in  the  North  of  England,  the  sulphate  of  soda 
being  somewhat  chea()er  than  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  was 
the  common  purgative  with  the  people;  whilst  the  latter,  being 
somewhat  less  disagreeable,  was  used  by  the  better  classes.  An 
ordinary  dose  of  salts  is  one  ounce:  this  may  be  taken  dis- 
solved in  water  to  which  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  bitartrate 
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of  potassa,  or  lemon-juice  has  been  added;  or  in  mint  water, 
which  masks,  in  some  degree,  its  disagreeable  taste. 

If  in  an  effloresced  state,  or  dried  so  that  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation is  expelled,  half  the  quantity  will  be  a  sufficient  dose. 


32.  SOD^    ET   POTAS^S^   TARTRA  8.— TARTRATE    OF   P0TA88A 

AND  SODA. 

This  salt,  formerly  called  Seigneite^s  salty  and  still  not  unfre- 
quently  termed  JRocheile  salty  is  made  by  neutralizing  bitartrate 
of  potassa  with  carbonate  of  soda;  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitar^ 
trate  being  saturated  by  the  soda  of  the  carbonate,  whilst  the  car- 
bonic  acid  is  disengaged. 

It  is  in  colourless,  transparent  crystals,  which  are  prisms  or 
halves  of  prisms,  presenting  six,  eight  or  ten  sides,  and  the  primi- 
tive form  of  which  is  the  right  rhombic  prisma  It  effloresces 
slightly  in  dry  air,  and  is  wholly  and  readily  dissolved  in  five 
parts  of  boiling  water.  Its  taste  is  saline  and  slightly  bitter.  It 
is  not  liable  to  adulteration. 

Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  a  mild  refrigerant  cathartic,  and 
less  disagreeable  to  the  taste  than  the  neutral  salts  generally  em* 
ployed.  It  is  a  constituent  of  the  Seidlitz  powders — so  called-* 
which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  drachms  of  this  salt,  and  two 
scruples  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  put  up  in  a  white  paper;  and  of 
thirty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  a  blue  paper.  These  are  dis- 
solved separately  in  water,  and  taken  inthestateof  etTervescence. 

The  dose  of  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  from  Sss.  to  §j. 


23.  SOD^  PHOSPHAS^PHOSPHATE  OF  SODA. 

This  salt,  sometimes  called  tasteless  purging  saltSy  is  prepared 
from  bone  earth.  A  formula  is  given  in  the  PharmacopoBia  of 
the  United  States.  In  this,  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon 
bone  ash,  which  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime  united  with  some 
carbonate.  In  this  manner,  sulphate  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
result;  the  latter  of  which  remains  in  solution, — the  former  being 
mainly  precipitated.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  then  added;  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  carbonic  acid  disengaged.  The 
formation  of  crystals  of  phosphate  of  soda  is  promoted  by  a  slight 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Phosphate  of  soda  is  in  colourless  transparent  crystals,  which 
speedily  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  It  has  a  mild  saline  taste,  resembling  that  of 
common  salt;  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  yields  a  yellow 
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precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  both  in  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia.  It  dissolves  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold, 
and  twice  its  weight  of  hot  water,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Phosphate  of  soda  possesses  the  same  virtues  as  the  other  saline 
cathartics,  with  this  advantage,  that  its  taste  is  far  more  agreea- 
ble. It  may  be  given  in  soup  or  gruel,  to  which  it  communicates 
a  taste  like  that  of  common  salt.  It  may  be  given  also  to  children 
more  easily  than  any  other  cathartic  of  the  class.  By  those,  who 
considered  it  desirable  to  restore  to  the  blood  the  saline  matter, 
which  it  had  lost  in  spasmodic  cholera,  the  phosphate  of  soda 
was  often  selected  as  the  saline  agent. 

The  dose  as  a  cathartic  is  fronl  Sj.  to  Sij, 


34.  POTAS^^  TARTRAS^TARTRATE  OF  POTASBA. 

Tartrate  ofpotassa  or  soluble  tartar  is  made  by  neutralizing 
ihe  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  by  the  addition  of 
a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  tartaric  acid 
unites  with  the  potassa,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  after 
which  some  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  is  separated  by  filtration; 
and  the  liquor  is  evaporated  so  that  the  tartrate  may  crystallize 
on  cooling. 

When  properly  ^pn^pared,  it  is  in  white  crystals,  which  are 
somewhat  deliquescent,  or  become  moist  in  damp  air;  and  are 
entirely  soluble  in  their  own  weight  of  water.  Its  taste  is  saline, 
and  somewhat  bitter:  most  commonly,  it  is  in  a  granular  state, 
owing  to  the  solution  being  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Tartrate  of  potassa  is  a  mild  cathartic;  but  is  rarely  given 
alone.  It  is  sometimes  added  to  other  cathartics  as  the  infusion 
of  senna,  the  griping  effects  of  which  it  is  said  to  correct  like  the 
saline  cathartics  in  general.  It  is  occasionally  administered  as  a 
refrigerant  laxative  in  febrile  affections. 

The  dose,  as  a  laxative,  is  a  drachm  or  two;  as  a  purgative, 
Sss.  to  Sj. 


25.  POTAS's^  BiTAR'TRAS.— Bitartrate  of  potassa. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa^  supertartrate  of  potassa^  acidulous 
tartrate  of  potassa  or  cream  of  tartar  is  the  crude  tartar, 
argol  or  impure  supertartrate  of  potassa  purified.  Tartar 
exists  in  grape  juice,  but  as  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  it  is  deposited  when  alcohol  is  produced,  and  forms 
an  incrustation  on  the  sides  of  the  wine  casks.    This  is  purified 

16* 
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on  a  large  scale,  in  France^by  solution  and  crystallization,  and  it 
is  from  that  country,  that  we  receive  it.  The  purest  salt  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  that  which  has  been  purified,  gradually 
evaporating  the  solution,  and  removing  the  crust  of  bitartrate, 
which  forms  on  the  surface,  and  which  has  given  the  name 
cream  of  tartar  to  the  salt,  (Christison.) 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  has  either  the  form  of  white  crys- 
talline crusts,  which  are  gritty  under  the  teeth,  or,  what  is  more 
common,  of  a  fine  white  powder.  It  is  devoid  of  smell,  but  has 
an  acidulous  and  not  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  90  parts 
according  to  some — 60  according  to  others — of  cold  water;  and 
in  about  15  of  boiling  water;  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
liable  to  be  adulterated  by  white  mineral  and  other  powders,  and 
usually  contains  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of  lime,  which 
does  not,  however,  interfere  much  with  it  in  a  medical  point  of 
view.  When  pure,  it  is  wholly  soluble  in  boiling  water;  and  if 
impure,  the  extraneous  matters  remain  undissolved.  Should  it 
be  adulterated  by  either  alum  or  bisulphate  of  potassa,  the  fraud 
will  be  detected  by  the  chloride  of  barium,  which  throws  down 
white  sulphate  of  baryta,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

In  small  doses,  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and, 
associated  with  sulphur,  is  a  common  domestic  remedy  for  pre* 
serving  the  health  of  children  in  spring  and  autumn.  In  larger 
doses,  it  acts  more  powerfully,  and  is  often  given  along  with 
jalap,  senna,  and  other  cathartics  to  exert  a  hydragogue  effect. 
When  prescribed  as  an  aperient,  it  may  be  in  the  dose  of  a 
drachm  or  two;  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce:  and  as  good  a  vehicle  as  any  is  molasses.  When 
associated  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  its  acidity  masks  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  the  latter;  and  a  solution,  formed  of  the  two, 
makes  an  excellent  aperient  in  habitual  constipation.  (See 
page  136.) 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
antirnonii  etpotassse  tartras^  the  ferri  et  potassae  tartrasy  the 
potassae  tartrasy  ihepulvis  jalapx  compositus,  and  the  sodss  et 
potassdB  tartrasy  of  the  PharmacopcBia  of  the  United  States. 


26.  POTASS^  SULPHAS— SULPHATE  OF  POTASSA. 

Sulphate  of  potassa, — of  old,  sal  pol'ychrest  or  salt  of  many 
virtuesy — is  found  in  both  kingdoms  of  nature,  but  that  which  is 
used  as  a  medicine  is  prepared  artificially.  It  is  made  on  the 
large  scale  from  the  salt,  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of 
nitric  acid  from  nitrate  of  potassa.     This  has  an  excess  of  suU 
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pburic  acidy  which  may  be  neutralized-^as  directed  by  the 
Dublin  College, — by  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  London  College 
ignites  the  salt  in  a  crucible,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
entirely  expelled;  whilst  the  Edinburgh  College  neutralizes  it 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  Both  of  these  processes  are  more 
economical  than  that  of  the  Dublin  College. 

As  we  meet  with  it,  sulphate  of  potassa  has  usually  the  shape 
of  single  or  double  six-sided  pyramids.  The  crjrstals  are  of  a 
white  colour,  very  hard  and  permanent  in  the  air;  devoid  of 
smell,  and  of  a  bitter  saline  taste.  They  require  sixteen  times 
their  weight  of  water  at  60^  to  dissolve  them,  and  five  times  their 
weight  of  boiling  water;  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphate  of  potassa  is  a  mild  cathartic,  operating  without  any 
unpleasant  concomitants;  but  it  is  rarely  employed.  As  a  lax- 
ative^it  might  be  given  in  the  dose  of  20  or  30  grains;  as  a  purge, 
in  doses  of  4  or  5  drachms.  It  is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  com-> 
bined  with  rhubarb,  in  dyspeptic  cases,  and  in  gastro-intestinal 
affections  of  children,  which  are  accompanied  with  constipation. 

It  enters  into  the  composition  of  ihQ  pulvis  ipecacuanhas  com- 
positus  or  Dover^s  powder, — not  on  account  of  its  medical  vir- 
tues, but  because— by  reason  of  its  hardness— it  facilitates  the 
division  of  the  opium. 

Bisulphaie  ox  supersulphate  cfpotassafVoTAs'sM  bisul'phas, 
is  officinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias.  The  London  and 
Eldinburgh  Colleges  direct  it  to  be  made,  by  adding  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  that  remains  after  the  distillation  of 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  white  salt;  has  a  very  acid  taste  and  re- 
action, and  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water  at  60^. 

Bisulphate  of  potassa  may  be  given  in  the  same  cases  as  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Like  the  sul- 
phate of  potassa  it  is  laxative,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
more  soluble;  but  cannot  always  be  substituted  for  it.  In  cases 
of  want  of  tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied  by  dimi- 
pished  secretion  of  acid,— the  acid  acts  beneficially  as  a  tonic; 
and  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  good  may  result 
from  the  local  astringent  influence  of  the  acid  on  the  vessels  con- 
cerned, whilst  the  salt  may  carry  off  the  blood  that  has  been 
effused.  It  is  not,  however,  much  prescribed  at  the  present  day^ 
and  perhaps  not  at  all  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

27.  POTAS'S^  AOET as.— acetate  OF  POTASSA. 

This  salt  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  acetic 
acid  and  carbonate  of  potassa;  evaporating  and  crystallizing. 
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The  acid  unites  with  the  potassa  of  the  carbonate,  and  carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  has  a  white,  foliaceous,  satiny 
appearance;  is  soapy  to  the  feel,  inodorous,  and  has  a  strong 
saline,  warm,  and  rather  acrid  taste.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent, 
and  therefore,  requires  to  be  excluded  carefully  from  the  air.  At 
60°  Fahr.  100  parts  dissolve  in  102  of  water.  (Pereira.)  It  is 
very  soluble  likewise  in  alcohol.  When  pure,  it  is  perfectly 
neutral,  and  does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  or  turmeric.  It 
is  rarely  adulterated,  and  never  perhaps  so  as  to  interfere  with  its 
medicinal  use.  The  PharmacopcBias  of  London  aud  the  United 
States  lay  down  certain  tests  of  its  purity;  but  the  Edinburgh 
considers  them  unnecessary. 

Acetate  of  potassa  is  a  mild  cathartic;  but  it  has  been  more 
celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  whence  its  old  name  sal  diuretictis. 
Owing  to  its  affecting  both  the  intestines  and  kidneys,  it  has  been 
prescribed  as  a  cathartic  and  diuretic  in  dropsy.  To  produce  the 
former  effect,  it  should  be  given  in  the  dose  of  5ij  to  3iij. 


28.  SO'DII  CHLO'RIDUM.--CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM. 

Muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt  is  extensively  met  with  in 
the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  in  both  plants  and  animals.  Its 
source,  however,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  in  the  water  of 
salt  springs,  and  in  that  of  the  sea.  It  occurs,  too,  in  mines  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  country,  the  chief  saline 
springs  are  in  New  York,  and  in  Virginia;  the  salt  works  at 
Kena  wha,  in  the  latter  State,  being  estimated  to  have  yielded  two 
millions  of  bushels  of  salt  in  the  year  1835.   {Wood ^  Bache.) 

Salt,  dug  from  the  earth,  is  sold  in  the  crude  stale,  under 
the  name  of  rock  salt.  It  is  purified  by  solution,  and  crystalliza- 
tion. From  mineral  waters,  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation  and 
crystallization.  From  sea-water,  it  is  made  in  the  same  manner, 
the  evaporation  being  either  accomplished  spontaneously,  or  by 
heat.  Sea-water  contains  about  2.25  per  cent,  of  it.  The  salt, 
which  is  obtained  spontaneously,  is  the  bat  salt:  it  is  in  large 
grains.  The  ordinary  salt  is  procured  by  artificial  evaporation. 
It  is  in  small  white,  irregular  grains;  and  is  the  form  in  common 
use.  Basket  salt,  is  common  salt  dissolved  and  recrystallizcd, 
and  is  so  called  from  being  often  sold  in  baskets.  This  and  the 
bay  salt  are  the  best  qualities. 

The  crystals  of  common  salt  are  white  cubes,  and,  when 
pure,  they  undergo  no  change  in  the  air;  as,  however,  it  generally 
contains  more  or  less  chloride  of  magnesium,  it  is  slightly  de- 
liquescent.   At  60^,  it  requires  about  two  and  a  half  times  its 
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weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it;  and  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water  than  in  cold.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  rectified 
spirit,  and  scarcely  at  all  so  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Chloride  of  sodium  is  rarely  given  as  a  cathartic,  although  in 
large  doses  it  acts  not  only  as  such,  but  as  an  emetic.  It  pro- 
bably aids  the  action  of  the  other  cathartics  in  mineral  springs. 
It  is  a  very  common  addition  to  cathartic  enemata.  As  a  ca- 
thartic, it  operates  in  the  dose  of  Ssstojij.  To  clysters  it  is 
generally  added  in  the  quantity  of  a  table-spoonful  or  two. 

It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Hydrargyri  Chloridum 
mite  of  the  PbarmacopoBia  of  the  United  States. 


III.  Drastic  CcUhartics. 
39.  JALA'PA.— JALAP. 

Jalap  root,  the  botanical  origin  of  which  was  long  uncertain, 
is  now  referred  to  Ipomse'a  jala'pa^  or  Ipomse*a  purga;  Sex. 
SrsTt  Pentandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Convolvulaoese;  a 
plant,  which  grows  on  the  mountainous  land  around  Chican- 
quiaeo,  not  far  from  Xalapa  or  Jalapa,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet.  Xalapa  is  the 
only  market  for  the  drug,  whence  it  is  exported  through  Vera 
Cruz.  The  entries  of  jalap  into  England  for  home  consumption 
amounted  at  an  average  in  1831  and  1832,  to  47,816  pounds  a 
year.  (McCulloch.) 

Jalap  root  of  commerce  is  in  roundish  or  pyriform  masses, 
rarely  exceeding  a  pound  in  weight,  and  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  the  fist  to  that  of  a  hat.  The  tubers  are  often,  however, 
cut  into  pieces  or  sliced.  They  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
rough  and  wrinkled  externally;  heavy,  hard,  and  pulverizable 
with  difiiculty,  and — when  broken—of  a  grayish  colour,  with 
concentric  darker  circles,  in  which  the  matter  is  denser  and 
harder. 

Jalap  is  liable  to  be  worm-eaten,  but  it  has  been  found,  that  the 
insect  eats  only  the  amylaceous  portion,  so  that  what  remains  is 
stronger,  weight  for  weight,  than  that  which  has  not  been  touched 
by  it.  The  powder — in  which  state  it  is  generally  seen  in  the 
shops — is  of  a  pale  grayish  brown  colour,  and  a  very  disagreeable 
taste. 

The  active  properties  of  jalap  appear  to  reside  in  a  resinous 
substance,  which  exists  in  the  proportion  of  from  9  to  13.5  per 
cent;  hence  water  takes  up  from  it  chiefly  amylaceous  and  muci- 
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laginoiis  extractive  matter,  and  little  of  the  cathartic  principlci 
whilst  alcohol  dissolves  the  resin. 

A  LIGHT  or  FUSIFORM  JALAP,  Called,  in  Mexico,  male  jalap, 
and  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Ipomsefa  Orizaben'ais^  is  some- 
times imported  into  this  country,  mixed  with  the  true  jalap;  or 
alone,  and  sold  for  the  latter.  The  genuine  drug,  may,  however, 
be  known  by  the  characters  above  described:  whenever  it  is  light, 
of  a  whitish  colour  externally,  of  a  dull  fracture,  and  spongy  or 
friable,  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  ( Wood  fy  Bache.) 

Jalap  is  one  of  our  most  common  and  effective  cathartics.  It 
is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  by  the  violent  inflammation  it  induced 
in  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  but  the  author  has 
never  met  with  such  a  case.  It  augments  the  secretion  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  greatly 
increases  the  peristaltic  action;  to  a  less  extent,  however,  than 
gamboge.  Still,  it  is  given  in  the  same  cases,  alone  or  asso- 
ciated with  other  articles,  where  it  is  desirable  to  exert  a  con- 
siderable revellent  and  depletive  agency  on  the  intestinal  canal, 
as  in  dropsy,  encephalic  affections,  &c.  Whenever,  indeed, 
a  brisk  cathartic  is  needed,  jalap  fulfils  the  indication.  It  is 
apt,  however,  to  excite  nausea  or  tormina,  and  hence  a  corri- 
gent,  as  ginger  or  some  other  excitant,  is  generally  added  to  it; 
or  another  cathartic,  which  may  modify  its  operation.  Jalap, 
associated  with  mild  chloride  of  mercury,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon cathartics.  {Jalap,  pulv.  gr.  xv;  Hydrarg.  chlorid.  mit,\ 
Pulv.  Zingib.  aa  gr.  v. — M.)  The  dose  of  powdered  jalap  is 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains.  Its  special  affinity  for  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels  is  exhibited  by  the  fact,  that  it  purges, 
when  applied  to  a  wound.  To  children,  it  is  sometimes  given  in 
cakes  of  gingerbread,  the  jalap  being  incorporated  with  the  paste. 

PDITIS  JAIAT^  COMPOSITUS,  COMPOUND  POWDER  OP  JALAP.— (Jofajt?. 
pulv.  ?j;  Potass.  diVar/.  pulv.  Sij.)  The  dose  of  this  powder — 
which  is  a  common  hydragogue  cathartic  prescribed  in  dropsy, 
and  used  whenever  an  active  cathartic  is  demanded — is  from  9j. 
to  3j. 

TWCTTRA  JALAT*,  TINCTOTB  OP  JAIAP.— (Ji/to/?.  pulv.  Sviij;  ^/. 
cohoL  dilut.  Oij.  Prepared  either  by  maceration  or  by  the  pro- 
cess of  displacement.)  This  is  not  often  prescribed  alone.  It  is 
usually  added  to  cathartic  mixtures  to  quicken  their  operation. 
As  a  purgative,  it  will  act  in  the  dose  of  f.  3ij.  to  f.  Sss. 

BXmcmM  lAlA'PJ,  EXTRACT  OF  JAIAP.— (/a/a;?  in  pulv.  crass, 
ibj;  Mcohoh  Oiv;  •Aquae j  q.  s. — made  into  an  extract  by  the  pro- 
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C68S  of  displacement*)  The  extract  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
ten  grains  as  a  cathartic;  but  it  is  rareiy  used  alone.  It  is  an 
ingredient  of  the  JPilube  caihariicse  composiiae. 

Jalap-root  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the  Tinctura  Sennas  etjalapm 
of  the  PharmaeopoBia  of  the  United  States. 


30.  COLOCYNTHIS^GOLOCYNTH. 

The  colocynth  of  the  shops  is  the  fruit  of  Cucit'mis  Colocyn'- 
this  J  or  bitter  cucumber;  Sex.  Syst.  MonoBcia  Syngenesia;  Nat. 
Ord.  CucurbitacesB — deprived  of  its  rind.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
Coromandel,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Syria,  Nubia,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Spain,  whence  it  is  imported,  as  well  as  from  the  Levant,  Moga- 
dore,  &c. 

The  quantity,  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  England,  in  the  year 
1839,  was  10,417  lbs.  (Pereira). 

The  fruit,  commonly  called  ColoquMtidOy  or  bitter  apple^  is 
gathered  in  autumn,  when  it  begins  to  assume  a  yellow  colour, 
and  is  peeled  and  dried  quickly  either  in  the  sun  or  in  a  stove.  It 
is  generally  imported  into  this  country  peeled,  but  sometimes  un- 
peeled — the  Turkey  colocynth  of  commerce  being  usually  peeled 
— the  Mogadore  un peeled.  {Pereira), 

The  colocynth  of  the  shops  is  in  whitish  balls  of  about  the  size 
of  a  small  orange.  These  are  very  light  and  spongy;  the  seeds, 
which  are  inert,  constituting  three-fourths  of  their  weight.  The 
pith  is  the  officinal  portion.  It  has  not  much  smell,  but  its  taste 
IS  intensely  and  enduringly  bitter  and  nauseous.  It  has  been  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  and  found  to  contain  a  bitter  or  purgative  prin- 
ciple— Colocynthin  or  Colocynthite — which  is  obtained'  by 
digesting  the  watery  extract  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  tinc- 
ture thus  formed.    It  is  a  bitter  resinoid  matter. 

The  pulp  of  colocynth  is  not  readily  pulverizable.  It  yields  its 
virtues  to  water  and  to  alcohol.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
cold  water  takes  up  only  16  per  cent.,  whilst  boiling  water  takes 
up  45  per  cent. 

Colocynth  is  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines,  exciting,  in  large  doses,  fatal  inflammation,  and,  as 
one  of  the  results  of  its  violence  of  action,  occasioning,  at  times, 
abortion;  hence  it  has  been  used  to  induce  criminal  abortion, 
which — like  other  agents — it  never  accomplishes  except  through 
the  violence  it  does  to  the  system  of  the  mother.  Even  in  small 
doses,  when  given  alone,  its  operation  is  often  very  harsh,  and 
hence  it  is  usually  combined  with  other  articles  of  the  class.    It 
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seems  to  exert  its  action  on  every  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and, 
unlike  aloes,  excites  the  organs  of  secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  unwonted  action,  and  thus  becomes  hydragogue:  as 
such,  it  is  not  unfrequendy  prescribed  in  dropsy. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  colocynih  is  from  five  to  ten  grains, 
intimately  mixed  with  powdered  gnm  arable  or  starch;  but  it  is 
rarely  given  in  this  state.  The  form  of  preparation,  most  com- 
monly prescribed,  is  the  following. 

EXTRACTUM  COIOCYN'THIDIS  COMPOSITTM,  COiPOnSD  EXTRACT  OF  COLO- 
GTNTH.  {Colocynih.  3vj;  uloes^  pulv.  3xij;  scammon,  pulv.  Siv; 
cardamom,  pulv.  Sj;  saponis,  giij;  alcohol,  dilut.  cong.)  The 
aloes  and  scammony  are  added  to  modify  the  violent  action  of 
the  colocynth;  the  cardamom  corrects  the  griping  tendency  of  the 
cathartics;  and  the  soap  is  supposed  to  aid  their  solubility.  It 
likewise  adds  to  the  consistency  of  the  mass. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth  or  cathartic  extract  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  powerful  cathartic,  forming,  like  aloes,  the  basis  of 
many  extemporaneous  cathartic  pills.  It  is  very  often  associated 
with  the  mild  chloride  of  mercury,  and  forms  an  excellent  cathartic 
pill.  {Ext.  Colocynth.  comp,  Z]\  hydrarg.  chlorid.  mil,  Bj. — M. 
et  divide  in  pil.  xx.    Dose,  two  or  more,  at  bedtime.) 

The  ordinary  dose  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth  as  a  ca- 
thartic is  from  five  to  thirty  grains. 

pumji  catbar'Ticj:  composite,  compound  cathartic  pais. 

{Ext.  colocynth.  comp.  pulv.  3ss;  erf ract.  jalap,  pulv.;  hydrarg. 
chlorid.  mit.  a&  ZWii  gambog.  pulv.  Bij.— *M.)  This  combination 
acts  effectively  in  the  dose  of  three  pills.  Forms  for  cathartic  pills 
might,  however,  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 


31.  GAMBCyGIA-— GAMBOGE. 

Gamboge  or  Camboge — although  so  well  known  as  a  pigment 
and  a  drug — is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree  not  yet  ascertained. 
Two  kinds  of  gamboge  are  described  by  writers,  the  Siam  and 
the  Ceylony  but  it  would  seem,  that  the  former  only  is  known  in 
commerce. 

Although  uncertainty  hangs  on  the  precise  tree  or  trees  that 
furnish  the  gamboge,  it  has  been  thought  to  be  obtained  from 
Hebraden'dron  Cambogio^'des,  Cambo'gia  Guttaox  Slalagmi*^ 
tis  Cambogioi'deSySEx.  Stst.  MonoBcia  Monadelphia;  Nat.Obd. 
GuttifersB,  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  which  is  a  native  of  Ceylon; 
and  it  is  inferred,  that  in  Siam  it  is  procured  from  the  same  tree. 

Three  varieties  of  Siam  Gamboge  are  met  with  in  commerce; 
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1.  the  pipe^  so  ealted  in  ooneeqnence  of  its  being  in  cylinders, 
often  hollow;  this  is  the  purest;  2.  the  lump  or  cake,\n  masses 
of  several  poiHids  weight,  containing  generally  fragments  of 
W€N>d,  twtgs^  and  air  cells;  and  S.  the  eoaret,  which  differs  from 
tl)e  other  in  containing,  more  impurities, 

Pnre  gamboge  ia  devoid  of  smell,  and  has  not  much  taste;  but 
after  it  has*  remsiined  some  time  in  the  moaxh,  an  acrid  sensa- 
tion is  eicperieneediin  the  fauoes*  The  colour  of  its  fragments  is 
orange  yellow,  but  when  the  surface  is  rubbed  with  water,  it 
becomes  a- bright  yellow, — to  produce  which  it  is  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment.  It  is  brittle^  and  has  a  smooth  glassy  con* 
cboidal' fracture. 

Gamboge  has  been  oarefolly  analysed  by  Dr.  Christison,  who 
found  the  composition  of  the  pipe  variety,  according  to  two  ana- 
lyses of  different  samples^  to  be  as  folbws: — Resin,  74.9,-71:6; 
arabin  or  soluble  gonOy  9K8, — 24i0;  moisture  4i8  in  both  instances: 
totals— lOOSy— 100.4.    Itcontained  no  trace  of  volatile  oil. 

The  effect'  of  gamboge  on  the-  economy  ifr  like  that  of  elate- 
rium^  than  which,  however,  it' is  much  less  active;  and,  like  it,  i^ 
used  whenever  a  hydragogue  cathariie  is  needed,  as  in  dropsies, 
encephalic  diseases,  &o.  It  is  rarely  given  alone,  but  is  usually 
associated  with  other  catluirrtics,  which  mutually  temper  each 
other's  action.  Owing  to  its  tendency  to  induce  nausea  and 
vomiting,  it  should- be  prescribed  in  small  doses, — from  one  to 
three  or  four  grains^  in  the  form  of  pill,  repeated  every  four  or 
five  hoursw  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Pilulm  Cathar^ 
iicm  C9mposii»  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  Slates.  In 
large  doses^it  is  an  acrid  poison^  inducing  violent  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bo\y#ls;  and  the  deaths 
w.hicb  have  followed  the  use  of  a  celebrated 'nostrum,  Morrison's^ 
PiUsy  bave>been  ascribed  to  it  Itr  b$is,  indeed,,  been  detected  in 
them.  (Pereira.) 


3^  SCAMMO^dUM^^CAMMONT. 

Sdammony  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  root  of  Convolvulus 
Scaxnm&nia;  Sffix.  SrsT.  Fentandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Convolvulacesa;  a  native  of .  Greece  and  tt^e  Levant.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  cutting  the  root  across  near  its  crown,  and  sticking 
shells  into  it.to  catch  the  juice  that,  exudes*  The  root  is  very 
large,  generally  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  many 
feet  long;  but'a  single  root  yiekis  only  a  few  drachms  of  seam- 
mooy.  The  jniee  is  milky  as  it  exudes,  and  soon  concretes 
under,  ezpoeore  to  ait  and  evaporation.  (Bussel.) 

Scammony  ia  usually  experted  from  Smyrna;  occasionally,  it 
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goes  by  way  of  Trieste,  and,  still  more  rarely,  is  shipped  from 
Alexandria.  The  finest  kind  is  called  Virgin  or  Lachrtma 
Scammont;  other  varieties  are  iermed  seconds  and  thirds.  For- 
merly, it  would  seem,  the  term  Aleppo  Scammony  was  applied 
to  the  finer,  and  that  of  Smyrna  Scammont  to  the  inferior  kinds, 
but  no  such  distinction  is  now  known  in  British  commerce. 
{Christisonj  and  Pereira.)  In  1839,  the  quantity  of  scammony 
on  which  duty  was  paid  in  England  amounted  to  8551  lbs. 
{Pereira.) 

Scammony  is  said  to  be  so  generally  adulterated  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  the  characters  of  the  genuine  article.  It  is  affirmed, 
indeed,  that  there  is  no  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  is 
sophisticated  so  often,  or  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  pure,  even 
in  mere  specimens  for  scientific  examination.  Dr.  Christison 
remarks,  that  spurious  scammonies  are  so  very  common,  the  pure 
drug  so  rare,  and  the  characters  of  the  two  qualities  so  very  dif- 
ferent, that  he  has  known  well  informed  retail-druggists  who 
could  not  tell  what  the  pure  article  was. 

The  following  have  been  laid  down  as  the  characters  of  good 
scammony  by  an  accurate  and  practised  observer.  {Pereira.)  It 
readily  fractures  between  the  fingers,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the 
nail;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.2;  its  fracture  dark,  glisten- 
ing, and  resinous;  the  fractured  surface  should  not  effervesce  on 
the  addition  of  chlorohydric  acid,  which  it  would  do  if  chalk 
were  present;  the  decoction  of  the  powder,  filtered  and  oooled, 
is  not  rendered  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine,  which  it  would  be  if 
starch  were  present  One  hundred  grains,  incinerated  with 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  yield  about  three  grains  of  ashes;  and  sul- 
phuric ether  separates  at  least  78  per  cent,  of  resin,  (principally) 
dried  at  280®  ¥.  Such,  too,  are  mainly  the  tests  of  purity  laid 
down  in  the  Jast  Edinburgh  PharmacopcBia.  The  following 
tabular  view  ^f  various  sspurious  samples  of  scammony  has  been 
given.  (Christison.) 


Calcaraous. 

AmyUoeoai. 

CalcAro. 

Resin, 

64.6     56.6     43.3 

37.0     62.0 

42.4 

Gum, 

6.8       5.0       8  2 

9.0       7.2 

7.8 

Chalk, 

17.6     25.0     31.6 

18.6 

Fecnla, 

1.9       4.0 

20.0     10.4 

13.2 

Lignin  and  Sand, 

5.2       7.1       7.8 

22.2     13.4- 

9.4 

Water, 

6.4       5.2       6.4 

12.0       7.5 

10.4 

Total,  100.6  100.8  101.3       100.2  100.5       101.8 

Some  concrete  pieces,  obtained  from  various  species  of  con- 
volvulus, and  from  certain  species  of  the  Apocynaceae,  are 
described  by  writers; — as  the  Montfslier  Scammont,  from 
Cynan'chum  JMonspel'iacutn;  the  Boubbon  Scammont  from 
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Peripldca  Mauritia*na;  and  the  Germany  Scammont,  from 
Convol'vulus  Se'pium;  biit  they  do  Dot  appear  to  be  known  in 
the  British  or  American  markets. 

Pure  scammony  is  a  gum-resm,  containing,  however,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  gum.  The  analysis  of  two  distinct  speci- 
mens gave  81.8  and  83.0  per  cent,  of  resin;  6.0  and  8.0  of  gum; 
1.0  and  0.0  of  starch;  3.5  and  3.2  of  fibre  and  sand;  and  7.7  and 
7.2  of  water.  {ChrUlison.)  When  pure,  it  is  almost  wholly 
soluble  in  boiling  dilute  alcohol;  and  sulphuric  ether  takes  up  at 
least  77  per  cent.,  and  even  82  or  63  per  cent.,  if  the  specimen  be 
tolerably  dry.  The  resin  is  the  cathartic  principle,  and  is  sepa- 
rated in  the  form  of  the  Resina  seu  Extractum  Scammonii  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

Scammony  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  and  applicable  to  all  cases  in 
which  medicines  of  the  class  are  needed.  It  is  so  liable  to  adul- 
teration, however,  and  so  uncertain,  withal,  in  its  operation, 
sometimes  acting  with  great  harshness,  that  it  is  not  much  used 
in  this  country,  and  when  it  is  so,  it  is  usually  in  combination  with 
Other  cathartics,  whose  action  it  augments,  whilst  its  o'wii.  is 
mitigated.  It  is  an  expensive  article,  costing  in  England  thffty- 
two  shillings,  or  about  seven  dollars  per  pound,  wholesale. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  the  scammony  of  the  shops  is  from  five 
to  twenty  grains.  It  is  occasionally  prescribed  to  children  in 
combination  with  mild  chloride  of  mercury,  and  an  aromatic 
excitant  to  obviate  'its  griping  tendency.  (Scammon.  pulv.  gr. 
iv;  Hydrarg.  chlorid,  mit.  gr.  ij;  Zingib.  pulv.  gr.  iij.  M.)  It 
may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  with  milk,  which  diminishes  its 
excitant  and  irritating  qualities. 

Scammony  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Extractum  cold- 
eynthidis  compositumy  and  the  Pilulse  catharticm  eompoaitw  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


33.  CyLBUM  TIG'LIL— CROTON  OIL. 

Croton  oil  is  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Croton  2X?7tt/m, 
or  Purging  Croton:  Sex.  Syst.  Monoecia  Monadelphia:  Nat. 
Ord.  Euphorbiacese,  a  native  of  the  continent  of  India,  of  the 
islands  forming  the  Indian  Archipelaflfo,  and  Ceylon.  The  seeds, 
formerly  called  Or  ana  tig' Hi  ^  O.  til' it,  G.  Moluc'cse,  &c.  are  in 
size  and  shape  similar  to  those  of  the  castor  oil  plant.  The  shell 
is  covered  with  a  yellowish  epidermis,  beneath  which  the  surface 
is  dark  brown  or  blackish.  The  kernel  is  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  and  forms  about  64  per  cent,  of  the  seed.  The  seeds  are 
imported  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  oil  from  them,  of  which 
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ihey  yield  about  50  per  ^nt.  binder  strong  ipressttiu  Tb^y  btfte 
been  repeatedly  subjected  to  analysis,  but  iio  hopoptam  pbamik- 
ceutical  information  has  accrued  from  it. 

The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  in  the  same  macmer  as  the 
Oleum  Ricini  from  the  seeds  of  Bicinus  Commoms.  it  Would 
seem,  likewise,  to  be  obtained  {romibe&dedsof  OroionPuva'nm, 
a  native  of  Ava;  and  Dr.  Burroughs  wlio  was  -for  some  time  in 
India,  informed  I)r«  Wood,  that  much  of  the  oil,  prepared  there 
for  exportation,  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  croton  tiglium.  A  parcel  of  these  seeds  was  planted 
by  Dr.  R.  E.  Griffith,  who  succeeded  ia  raising  a  plant,  which 
proved  to  be  Ja'tropha  Curcas,  the  seeds  of  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Barbadoes  Nuts.  This  oil  is  weaker  than  the 
real  croton  oil,  but  is  said  by  Dr.  Burrough  to  be  an  efficient  ca- 
thartic in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  dfops.  (Wbed^  B^^ht.) 

Croton  oil  is  a  thickisfti  fluid,  of  a  honey-yeUow  colour,  disa- 
greeable smelly  and  very  acrid  taste,  exciting  itHiaiiimatiefi  of 
Uie  tongue  and  £Eiuces.  It  has  a  very  acrid  fsat^er  aesociated 
with  iti  possessing  acid  qualities--4he  croionic  oeuf'^wbieh  is 
id^ical  with  the  jatrophia  In  ether  and  iurpetttiue^  it  is  wholly 
sollible;  in  alcohol  partially  ao. 

It  is  occasionally  adulterated  with  •oastor  oil,  which  may  be 
detected  by  treating  it  with  absolute  alcohol,  whiob  dissolves  the 
castor  oil,  and  thus  lessens  the  volume  of  the  oil,  whilst  no  per- 
ceptible e&ct  is  produced  on  pure  -cf  oton  oil* 

Croton  ScEBSylUre  the  seeds  of  the  castor  oil  plafii>are  highly 
acrid  and  cathartic.  In  India,  they  ate  prepared  for  medical  use 
by  being  slightly  torrefied,  by  which  iiiie  shell  is  more  readilir 
separable,  and  the  activity  of  the  acrid  property  thought  to  be 
diminished.  Even  then  the  kernel  acts  powerfully  as  a  cathartic 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains. 

Choton  Oil  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  and  very  valuable  in  one  re- 
spect— that  it  can  be  given  in  small  doses.  In  many  cases  of  great 
torpor  of  the  intestines,  its  action  has  proved  very  certain.  Even 
a  drop  commonly  produces  eight  or  ten  fluid  evacuations;  but  at 
times  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  as  many  as  four  or  five  drops 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Like  most  of  the  draste 
cathartics,  it  occasions  tormina,  but  these  are  less  distressing  than 
the  burning  sensation,  which  it  comnaonly  causes  in  the  fauces. 
Not  unfrequentty,  also,  it  induces  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  speedy  cathartics  in  its  operation;  and,  being  ac- 
tive in  a  small  dose,  it  b  adapted  for  cases  in  which  deglutition 
is  effected  with  difficulty  or  is  impracticable,  as  in  apoplexy,  para- 
lysis, &c,  in  which  cases  it  may  be  dropped  on  the  tongue.  It 
may  likewise  be  employed  when  a  revellent  action  on  the  boweb 
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is  needed,  or  in  obstinate  constipation  where  other  remedies  have 
£Biiled. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  stated  to  be  one  or  two  drops;  but  it  will 
generally  operate  in  smaller  quantity  than  this,  even  in  one-fourth 
or  one-half  a  drop,  repeated  every  hour  or  two.  It  is  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  pill.  (Olei  iigliiy  gtt.  iv;  Micw  pants  q.  s. 
ut  ft.  pil.  viij.  Dose,  one,  two,  or  more.)  It  has  also  been  given 
in  the  form  of  emulsiony  the  objection  to  which  is  the  acrid  sensa- 
tion it  induces  in  the  throat.  Hufeland  recommended  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  castor  oil,  advising  that  a  drop  of  it  should  be  added 
to  an  ounce  of  oil  of  poppies,  and  that  the  mixture  should  be 
called  O'leum  RiC'ini  officinalis. 

A  soap  of  Croton  oily  composed  of  two  parts  of  the  oil  to 
one  part  of  liquor  potassoe,  has  been  recommended,  of  which  two 
or  three  grains  prove  cathartic 

A  Tincture  of  the  seeds  has  likewise  been  proposed,  formed 
of  two  ounces  of  the  seeds  from  which  the  rinds  have  been  re- 
moved, and  one  ounce  of  alcohol.  This  acts  as  a  cathartic  in 
the  dose  of  20  drops. 

Croton  oil— as  will  be  seen  under  another  head — is  likewise  a 
valuable  counter-irritant;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  a  few  drops, 
applied  externally  by  way  of  friction  around  the  umbilicus,  have 
exerted  a  cathartic  effect.  In  obstinate  cases,  or  where  the 
stomach  will  not  readily  receive  this  or  other  purgatives,  it  may 
be  tried  in  this  manner. 

In  another  work,  the  author  has  given  various  forms  for  admi*^ 
nistering  the  croton  oil,  many  of  which,  however,  are  employed 
by  individuals  rather  than  by  the  mass  of  the  profession.  (See 
New  Remedies^  3d  edit.  p.  372-374.    Philad.  1841.) 


34.  CXLBUM  EUPHORfBLE  LATHYRlDia— OIL  OP  CAPER  SPURGE. 

The  Euphor*bia  LatKyris^  Garden  Spurge^  Caper  Spurge^ 
Caper  plant  or  Mole  plant;  Sex.  Stst.;  Dodecandria  Tri- 
gynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbiacece,  is  indigenous  in  France.  AI-* 
though  not  a  native  of  this  country,  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
situations  where  it  has  the  appearance  of  growing  wild.  It  is 
easily  cultivated,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  is  found  in 
abundance.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  castor  oil  from  the  castor  oil  seeds.  It  resembles,  in  colour, 
the  Oleum  Ricini,  but  is  loss  dense.  It  has  no  odour  when  newly 
prepared, and  no  perceptible  taste;  but  it  speedily  becomes  rancid 
and  acquires  great  acrimony.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  ethei^ 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms  a  soap  with  alkalies. 

About  forty  or  forty-four  parts  of  oil  are  obtained  by  expression 
from  one  hundred  parts  of  the  seeds. 

17» 
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The  oily  prepared  in  Ekirope,  acts  as  a  cathartic  m  the  don  of 
from  four  to  eight  drops,  without  occasioning  tormina  or  teaea- 
mus,  but  that  obtained  from  beans  raised  in  this  country  is  not  as 
mild  an  article.  Even  when  administered  with  aromatic  oUbj 
and  made  into  a  soap  with  alkalies,  it  produced,  in  numerous  ii>- 
stances,  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
when  given  in  small  quantities,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour,  it  operates  freely  as  a  cathartic  without  in- 
ducing much  nausea* 

It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill  with  crumb  of  bread,  or 
made  into  an  emulsion  with  mucilage  of  gudi  arable,  sugar  and 
water.  (See  the  author's  New  JStmedies,  9d  edit  p.  310.^^ 
Philadelphia,  1841.) 


3$.  ELATFRIUM. 

Elaterium  is  a  substance  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
Momor*dica  Elate*rium,  wild  or  squirting  Cucumber^  Sbx> 
Stst.  Monodoia  Syngenesia ;  Nat.  Obd.  Cucurbitaces,  a  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  common  on  rubbish  in  the  villages 
of  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago.  It  is  cultivated  in  Great  Britain 
for  medical  oee. 

It  was  found  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  that  the  seat  of  elaterium  is 
entirely  in  the  juice  around  the  seeds,  obtained  without  ezpres* 
eion.  When  the  cucumber  is  sliced  and  placed  upon  a  sieve,  a 
colourless  juice  flows  out,  which  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  in  a 
few  hours  deposites  a  sediment.  This  is  the  true  elaterium,  which 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  found  to  purge  in  the  dose  of  one^ighth  of  a 
grain.  The  quantity,  however,  obtained  in  this  way,  is  very 
small,  not  more  than  six  grains  having  been  got  from  forty 
cucumbers.  The  process  recommended  in  the  British  Pharmacol 
poeias  is  to  slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers  and  strain  the  juice,  very 
gently  expressed^  through  a  very  fine  haitHsicve,  it  is  then  set  by 
for  some  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided.  The  thinner 
supernatant  part  being  reiected,  the  thicker  is  dried  with  a  gentle 
heat  It  MTould  appear,  however^  that  the  process,  actually  fol- 
lowed at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London,  is  the  followingt — The 
fruits  are  cut  longitudinally  in  halves  by  women,  and  are  tbeo 
placed  in  a  hempen  cloth,  and  putintoascreW'-press;  apparently, 
a  tolerable  premire,  is  applied  but  for  a  few  minutes  only,  being 
removed  before  all  the  juice  has  ceased  to  run  out  When  the 
fruits  are  taken  out  of  the  press,  they  are  but  very  slightly  cmehedi 
so  that  the  prsssare  cannot  have  been  great  The  jaice^as  il 
runs  from  the  press-^flills  into  a  hair-sieve,  through  which  it 
flows  into  a  cyiindricaUlipped  glass  jar.  Here  it  ie  allowed  to 
remain  for  about  two  hours^  in  which  time  a  greenish  foouU  ii 


depositeiL  The  supernatant  Ikpior  n  then  earefnlly  poured  ot^ 
and  the  thicker  liquid  at  the  bottom  n  plaoed  on  a  paper  filter 
supported  by  a  cloth  one^  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame:  a  bitter, 
yellowish  brown  liquor  runs  through,  and  a  green  mass  is  left  on 
the  filter.  The  latter  is  then  carefully  dried  by  a  stove,  and  con- 
stitutes the  finest  elateriutn.  The  mother  liquid,  which  was 
poured  off  from  the  deposit,  is  placed  in  shallow  brown  pans, 
and  there  lets  fall  a  fresh  deposit,  which,  When  separated  and 
dried,  fonns  a  paier  ekUeriufn. 

Elaterium  of  commerce  appears  to  consist  essentially  of  the 
active  matter,  to  which  the  name  tlaterin  has  been  given,  with 
the  green  colouring  matter,  cellular  tissue,  and  starch  expressed 
from  the  fruit,  and  mixed  with  the  residue  obtained  by  drying 
the  bitter  liquor,  with  which  the  tissues  and  elaterin  were  moist- 
ened. {Pertira.)  It  is  in  light,  thin,  friable  cakes  or  segmente, 
which  bear  frequently  the  marks  of  the  muslin  or  paper  on  which 
they  were  dried.  The  colour  is  of  a  pale  greenish  gray,  which 
becomes  yellowish  by  exposure.    Its  taste  is  acrid  and  bitter. 

Some  inferior  kinds  are  met  with,  which  are  much  curled, 
gummy,  and  of  a  brown,  or  olive  green  colour.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  prepared  from  the  juice  after  the  finest  elaterium  has 
been  separated.  {Pereiru.) 

A  variety  of  elaterium  is  imported  into  England  from  Malta, 
which  is  in  much  larger  flakes  than  the  best  English  elaterium, 
and  has  frequently  some  paper  adherent  to  it  on  which  it  was 
dried.    It  is  not  seen,  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  in  this  country. 

So  active  a  substance,  and  one  so  liable  to  variation  in  strength, 
not  so  much  from  adulteration  as  from  errors  in  the  time  of  coU 
lecting  or  mode  of  preparation,  has  necessarily  attracted  to  it  the 
attention  of  the  chemical  analyst.  Dr.  Paris  found  100  parts  t6 
contain  M  per  cent,  of  extractive;  88  of  starch;  5  of  gluten;  t5 
of  woody  matter;  4  of  water,  and  18  of  a  green,  resinoid  and 
bitter  matter,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  JSlatin;  and  as  he 
ascertained,  that  it  possessed  all  the  properties  of  the  elaterium,  he 
eonsidered  it  to  be  the  active  principle.  Since  then,  however, 
this  elatin  has  been  shown  to  consist  of  chlorophylle  or  green 
colouring  matter,  with  a  colourless  crystalliBable  substance,  to 
Which  the  name  Elaterin  has  been  given. 

The  following  table,  from  Pereira,  exhibits  the  different  strength 
of  various  specimens  of  elaterium: 

\O0  parts  qf  Elc^erium.  Quantitt/  of  Elaterin. 

Prepared   according  to  the    London  College, 

(Hennell,) 44 

Best  British  Elaterium,  {Morries,)  -  26 

Worst  do.,  (Morri^y)    .  •  .  .  15 

Franeh  Ekacerium,  {Marries^)         -  -  5  or  6 
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Elaterium,  {Edinburgh  Pharmaeoposia,)       -  14.  3  to  26 

Best  specimens,  {Balmer^)  -  -  33 

Fine  sample,  prepared  at  Apothecaries'  Hall 

in  1839,  and  dried  by  steam  heat,  (Fereira,)  26 

Elaterium,  in  an  over-dose,  is  a  violent  acrid  poison,  producing 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
In  smaller  doses,  it  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  causing  a  copious  secre- 
tion from  the  follicles  and  exhalents  of  the  intestines,  and  being 
the  most  active  of  the  hydragogue  cathartics.  On  this  account  it 
is  employed  in  dropsy;  and,  where  there  has. been  no  important 
lesion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  its  revellent  and  depletive  in- 
fluence, exerted  in  this  manner,  has  succeeded  in  cases  of  active 
dropsy,  after  other  remedies  had  failed.  By  its  revellent  action, 
it  is  likewise  well  adapted  for  encephalic  affections,  such  as  apo- 
plexy, mania,  &c.,  in  which  there  is  usually  great  torpor  of  the 
intestines. 

Oa  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  strength  of  commercial 
elaterium,  and  the  occasional  harshness  of  its  operation,  it  is  not 
much  employed,  and  when  it  is,  it  should  be  given  in  divided  doses, 
and  be  repeated  until  it  operates.  Half  a  grain,  united  with  three 
grains  of  the  extract  of  gentian  as  a  constituent,  may  be  given 
every  hour  or  two,  until  it  operates.  Even  in  this  quantity,  it 
may  excite  nausea  and  vomiting.  Not  nnfrcquently,  it  acts  on 
the  bowels  in  the  dose  of  one-eighth  and  even  of  one-sixteenth 
of  a  grain.  The  ordinary  dose  of  good  elaterium  may,  indeed,  be 
so  stated,  yet  we  rarely  meet  with  it  of  such  a  strength.  Dr. 
Fereira  afiirms,  that  he  has  repeatedly  employed,  and  seen  others 
employ,  elaterium,  and  has  always  observed,  that  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  good  elaterium  acted  very  powerfully,  sometimes  bring- 
ing away  several  pints  of  fluid ;  and  that  half  a  grain  usually  occa- 
sioned vomiting  as  well  as  violent  purging. 

As  the  active  part  of  elaterium,  the  elaterin,  is  soluble  in  rec- 
tified spirit,  it  has  been  proposed  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  made  of  one  grain  of  elateririj  a  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol^ 
and  four  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Between  thirty  and  forty  minims 
seldom  fail  to  act  freely. 

The  dose  of  the  elaterium  of  Clutterbuck  is  always  flxed  at 
one-eighth  of  a  grain;  that  of  the  elaterin  at  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain. 

Some  other  indigenous  articles  that  act  as  cathartics  have  been 
admitted  into  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States;  for  example: 

36.  Apoc"rNUM  cannab'intjm,  Indian  Hemp:  Sex.  Stst. 
Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Obd.  ApocynacesB:  the  root  of  which 
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is  officioal,  and  which  is  powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  hydragogue  catliartic  in  dropsy «  From  fifteen 
to  thirty  grains  of  (he  powdered  root  generally  induce  yomiting. 
It  is  most  commonly  given  in  decoction,  {^pocyn,  tannab, 
^iss;  n&qum^  Oiss;  coque  ad.  Oj. — Dose,  £  Ij.  to  §ij.) 

37.  Cokvol'vulus  PANDURA'TUSy  Wild  potatoe^  Sex.  Sfst. 
Pentandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Oan.  ConToIvulaceoe,  which  grows 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States^  flowering  from  June  to  Au- 
gust. The  rooti  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  jalap  in  the  dose  of  forty  grains;  but  it  is  rarely 
employed. 

38.  Iris  versi'color,  Blue  flag:  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Mono- 
gynia; Nat.  Ord.  Iridaceee;  found  in  all  parts  of  (he  United 
States,  flowering  in  June;  tlie  root  of  which — the  officinal  por- 
tion— has  been  used  as  a  cathartic;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
distressing  nausea  and  prostration.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  grains,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  employed. 

39.  TRfos'TEtJM,  Fever-i^ei^  This  is  the  root  of  Tries'ienm 
perJbKa'lum;  Fever  root^  Feverwort  or  Wild  Iptoae.;  Sex.  Stst. 
Pentandria  Mono^nia;  Nat.  Ord.  Caprifoliacese;  which  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States;  flowering  in  June.  The  root 
is  cathartic;  and  in  large  doses  emetic  The  dose  of  the  bark  of 
the  root — the  part  usually  employed — is  twenty  or  thirty  grains; 
alone  or  oombined  with  other  cathartics)  as  calomel. 


m.  anthelmintics. 

Stvoh.    Ajn/UhOminiiea^  Anti$eoUea,  AaUvermimmih  V«rmifStfe$. 
DEFIKItlON  Ot  ANTHELXlNtlCS — EXPERIMENTS  ON  WORMS,   OUT  OF  THE 

BODY — Different  kinds  of  anthelmintics — ^True  a>*thelmintics 
—Mechanical  anthelmintics^Anthelmintics  that  expel  worms 
tor  ACTIW&  ON  the  intestinal  canal— Anthelmintics  that  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  worms— Ectozoa—Particulah  anthel- 

MINTIOS 

This  dass  of  medicinal  agents  ought  to  embrace  not  only 
medicines,  which  prevent  the  generation  of  entozoa  within  the 
body,  but  such  as  destroy  or  expel  ihem,  when  already  existing 
there* 

The  common  definition  of  anthelmintics  is---"  remedies  which 
destroy  or  expel  worms  situate  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal/*    Murray  and  Paris  restrict  it  to  <  remedies,  which  expel 
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worms;'— but  this  is  an  unimportant  part  of  their  operation.  The 
great  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  predisposition  to  their  generation. 
The  Anthelmintics,  that  destroy  or  expel,  merely  remove  the 
parasites  already  present  in  the  alimentary  tube;  but,  unless  the 
pathological  condition  that  gives  occasion  to  their  reproduction  be 
removed,  the  evil  will  constantly  recur. 

Whilst  this  pathological  condition  was  disregarded,  attempts 
were  altogether  restricted  to  the  discovery  of  such  agents  aa 
appeared  to  be  detrimental  to  entozoic  existence,  or  of  such  as 
might  most  effectually  dislodge  the  parasites;  and  the  number, 
brought  forward  with  such  pretensions,  has  been  prodigious;  yet 
but  few  are  employed  at  the  present  day,  and  this  partly— indeed 
chiefly — because  the  main  object  of  the  practitioner,  is  properly 
considered  to  be  to  prevent  their  fresh  generation. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  instituted  on  worms,  that 
have  been  voided, — under  an  expectation,  that  some  light  might, 
in  this  way,  be  thrown  on  the  agents  that  would  probably  be 
most  detrimental  to  them  whilst  in  the  body.  Redi  undertook 
several  experiments  on  the  ascarides  lumbricoides,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  partial  summary:— in  cold  water^  they  lived  from 
sixty  to  seventy  hours;  in  an  infusion  of  coralline^  more  than 
sixty  hours;  more  than  thirty  in  water  rendered  bitter  by  aloe». 
In  water,  saturated  with  saltj  they  died  speedily;  in  dran^y,  still 
more  speedily;  in  «yrup— and  the  experiment  was  often  repeated 
— within  three  or  ifour  hours.  In  wint^  one  lived  twenty-four, 
another  forty,  and  a  third  seventy-four  hours. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  fatty  oils  be  noxious  to 
worms.  They  who  believe,  that,  like  insects,  they  are  furnished 
with  spiracula,  have  thought,  that,  by  pouring  oil  upon,  or 
anointing  them,  the  spiracula  would  become  obstructed,  and 
hence  the  animal  would  die.  Hunlan  entozoa  are  not,  however, 
furnished  with  spiracula,  nor  do  experiments  prove  the  noxious 
agency  of  oiU.  Coulet  affirms,  that  he  found  the  taenia  solium 
live  as  long  in  oil  of  almonds  as  in  any  other  fluid.  Arnemann, 
found,  that  human  ascarides  lumbrico'ides,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
swine,  lived  several  days  in  otV,  when  kept  in  a  warm  situation. 
They  were  in  all  cases,  however,  afiected  with  restlessness  and  con- 
tortions; but  their  bodies  became  gradually  languid  and  lax:  their 
movements  were  executed  with  difiiculty,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
painfully,  and  the  skin  was  contracted  into  rugae.  In  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  a  lumbricus  of  the  hog  lived  twenty-seven  hours;  ano- 
ther, thirty;  human  lumbrici,  from  forty-six  to  fifty-three.  In 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  the  lumbrici  of  the  hog  lived  eighteen, 
twenty-four,  and  thirty-nine  hours;  whilst  the  human,  died  within 
thirty-four.  In  castor  oil,  those  of  the  hog  lived  fifty-six;  the 
human^  from  forty-four  to  forty-eight;  the  distoma  hepaticum, 
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eight:  in  linseed  cnV,  those  of  the  swine  from  eighteen  to  twenty; 
the  human  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-six.  In  oil  of  toalnuis, 
those  of  the  swine,  twenty-two;  the  human,  twenty  to  twenty- 
five.  In  oil  qf  the  hazelnut ^  those  of  the  hog,  nineteen;  the 
human,  twenty-six.  In  oil  of  poppy y  those  of  the  hog,  twenty; 
the  human,  seventeen,  twenty-two,  and  twenty-seven.  In  oil  of 
elder^  those  of  the  hog,  twenty-eight;  the  human, two  and  three. 
\noilof  hyoscyamuSy  those  of  the  hog,  eighteen  and  twenty-two; 
the  human,  twenty-seven.  In  oil  ofSeechy  those  of  the  hog  from 
twenty-nine  to  thirty-two;  the  human,  forty  to  forty-six.  In  oil 
of  hemp  J  those  of  the  hog,  sixteen  and  twenty-three;  the  human, 
twenty-seven.  In  oil  qf  mustard^  both  those  of  the  hog,  and 
man,  thirty-six.  In  rape  oil,  those  of  the  hog,  twenty-one  to 
twenty-six;  the  human,  twenty-eight;  and  in  oil  of  behen  the 
human  lived  twenty-six  hours. 

None  of  these  experiments,  however,  were  as  satisfactory  as 
those  instituted  by  Chabert  with  his  empyreumatic  oily  which 
consists  of  one  part  of  the  fetid  or  empyreumatic  oil  of  haris^ 
horny  and  three  of  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  subjected  to 
distillation.  Every  kind  of  worm,  immeraed  in  it,  was  killed 
either  immediately,  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
preparations  of  turpentine,  are,  indeed,  amongst  the  most  detri- 
mental to  entozoic  existence  of  the  substances  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Anthelmintics,  according  to  the  definition  generally  given  of 
them  at  the  present  day,  may  be  divided  into  four  classes. 

Firsty — True  anthelmintics.  Secondly, — Mechanical  anthel- 
mintics. Thirdly, — Anthelmintics,  that  expel  worms  by  acting 
on  the  intestinal  canal.  Fourthly, — Anthelmintics,  that  prevent 
their  formation. 

1.  Ttue  AfUhelmirUtcB. 

Of  those  anthelmintics,  that  prove  destructive  to  entozoic  life  by 
virtue  of  some  principle,  poisonous  to  them,  which  they  contain, 
there  are  but  few  employed  in  ordinary  practice;  yet  the  lists  of  the 
materia  medica  supply  us  with  a  host  of  such  remedies.  I'he  pre* 
parations  of  turpentine,  especially  the  oil,  united,  or  not,  with  the 
empyreumatic  animal  oil  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  harts- 
om,  are  decidedly  the  best;  but  the  improvident  employment  of 
these  and  other  excitant  agents,  is  liable  to  induce  that  debility 
of  the  digestive  function  andgiif  the  system,  which  is  the  great 
predisponent  of  worms. 

If  the  proper  administration  of  these  remedies  fails  to  destroy 
the  parasites,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  others. 

It  is  singular,,  that  M.  H.  Cloquet  should  put  the  aqueous 
decoction  of  hydrargyrum  pur\ficatum  at  tlie  head  of  his 
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list  of  anthelmiDtics.  He  observes,  also,  that  he  hais  seen 
the  ascartdes  lumbricoides  evacuated  in  a  state  of  torpor,  after 
the  abdoiDen  of  the  patient  had  been  nibbed  with  a  mixture 
of  0x^8  golly  and  common  soap^  with  tnl  of  tansy y  or  oil  of 
chamomile^  strongly  impregnated  with  camphor^  f^nd  garlic;  or 
with  milky  hoWug  aloea  in  solution,  impregnated  with  the  bitter 
principle  of  the.  colocynthy  and  camphor;  or  wi^  a  maceratom 
of  bruised  garlic  in  camptiorattd  sulphuric  ether.  A  like  effect, 
he  says,  is  produced  by  a  plaster  cdmposed  of  yellow  waxy 
UihargCy  assc^etidOj  and  galbanum.  He  also  recommends  an 
application,  which  vs  neither  the  most  elegant,  nor  readily  attaint- 
able; — asscfetida  dissolved  in  the  gastric  Juice!  ^or,  what  is 
more  simple,  in  the  saliva^  Other  external  ap|>lications  have 
been  recommended  by  La^nnec,  Barton,  &c.:  their  action,  how- 
ever, may,  in  all  cases,  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways.  The 
terebinthinate,  alliaceons,  or  highly  odorous  agents,  may  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system,  and,  in  this  way,  come  in  contact  with 
the  entozoa,  but  it  is  not  probable,  that  they  can  affect  them,  in 
a  state  of  sufficient  concentration,  to  be  detrimentaK  This  expla- 
nation will  not,  however,  apply  to  others*  There  is  every  rea- 
son for  believing,  that  frictions,  cataplasms  &c.,  act  as  indirect 
anthelmintics  pnty,  by  improving  the  activity  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  operations,  and  thus  removing  the  grand  predisposition. 

3.  JIhehanical  jSnthehmniics. 

Of  these,  two  only  are  now  m  general  use.  In  the  United 
States,  indeed,  neither  of  these  is  much  employed,  but  in  Great 
Britain  they  have  by  no  means  outlivecl  favour.  These  two  are 
the  filings  of  tin  or  granular  tiny  and  mucuna  or  qowhage. 
The  mode  in  which  they  act  is  described  hereafter. 

3.  JirUhelmifUici  that  expel  toornm  hy  acting  qn  the  intteHned  eanaL 

The  substances,  th^t  oper^e  ix^  tl^is  n^anner  belong  ta  the  class 
of  cathartics;  but  these  should  not  be  of  a  viplent  cbaraiQter^  or 
often  repeated,  owing  to  the  debility  they  are  li)cely  to  induce  in 
the  digestive  organs.  The  occasional  exhii;)ition  of  a  brisk  cathar- 
tic is  often  a  valuable  agency  ifi  not  only  lemoyii^g  the  worn»^, 
but  in  stimulating  the  gastric  function  to  a  mpr^  healthy  action, 
and  thus  removing  the  predispo3ition.  By  expiring,  too,  the  ii^ 
testines  to  throw  off  the  retained  faeces,  and  seccetio^^-rioi  whiQh 
the  worms  are  often  enveloped,  and  find,  a  nidus  fiAvowrable  for 
their  generation, — they  enable  i^e  anthelmintics)  wbicU  may 
be  prescribed,  to  come  more  immediately  into  Qontact  with  the 
parasites,  and  should,  consequently,  be  made  to  pcecede  the 
use  of  those  remedies.  Nor  is  it  ajone  prior  to  th.e  administration 
of  anthelmintics  that  cathartics  are  useful  When  the  former  have 
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been  prescribed  for  a  few  days,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
they  have  occasioned  the  death  of  the  worms,  a  brisk  cathartic 
may  be  advantageously  given  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
accumulation  of  dead  animal  matter  that  may  have  taken  place, 
and  thus  of  diminishing  the  tendency  to  a  fresh  generation.  The 
cathartics  that  have  been  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  are  the 
oleum  riciniy  oleltm  tigliij  gambogty  scammony,  Jalap ,  aloes, 
and  ecUomtlj — singly  or  combined. 

4.  JnihebaurUiei  that  prevent  the  forwuttUn  cfwrnnm. 

This  class  of  agents  is,  after  all,  the  most  important.  The  great 
predisposition  to  invermination  consists  in  want  of  tone  generally, 
and  in  the  gastro-enteric  organs  especially.  Accordingly,  agents 
that  are  found  to  aid  chylosLs,  prove  most  valuable.  Charcoal  has 
long  had  a  character  for  being  anthelmintic,  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  it  has  been,  and  is,  constantly  mixed  with  the  food  employed 
for  fattening  fowls  for  the  markets  of  large  towns.  The  charcoal 
contains  no  soluble  matter,  but,  by  grating  over  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  an4  intestines,  it  stimulates  the  organs, 
concerned  in  digestion,  to  greater  activity,  and  enables  a  larger 
quantity  of  chyle  to  be  separated  from  the  food,  taken  along  with 
it^  than  could  be  accomplished  without  its  agency. 

Such  is  the  fact,  likewise,  with  regard  to  salt — the  condiment 
of  condiments,  as  it  has  been,  not  improperly,  termed.  Where 
children  are  not  allowed  a  proper  quantity  with  their  meals,  they 
have  been  observed  to  be  extremely  liable  to  the  generation  of 
these  parasites;  and  therefore  a  due  allowance  is  always  to  be 

f)ermitted,  and  recommended.  The  agriculturist  administers  it 
iberally,  for  the  prevention  of  invermination  in  his  cattle;  and  it 
is  occasionally  given  to  both  animals  and  man  as  a  true  anthel- 
mintic. Fortunately,  it  is  much  liked  by  children,  who  have  ap- 
parently a  natural  taste  for  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  individuals 
of  the  animal  kingdom, — the  buffalo  of  our  own  country  daily 
frequenting  the  salt  licks  of  the  west  to  enjoy  the  treat;  and  all  our 
domestic  cattle  lick  it  with  the  greatest  delight. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  London  Medical  and  Phy^ 
sicalJoumaly  Mr.  Marshall  has  published  the  case  of  a  lady, 
who  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  salt— which  is  rare— and  who 
was  dreadfully  infested  with  worms  during  the  whole  of  her  life. 
In  Ireland,  according  to  Dr.  Phris,  where,  from  the  bad  quality 
of  the  food,  the  lower  classes  mm  very  subject  to  worms,  a  draught 
of  salt  and  water  is  a  popular  and  efficacious  anthelmintic,  and 
Lord  Somerville,  in  his  address  to  the  English  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, refers  to  the  effects  of  a  punishment,  which  formerly  existed 
in  Holland.  "The  ancient  laws  of  the  country,'*  says  his  lord- 
ship, "  ordained  men  to  be  kept  on  bread  alone,  unmixed  with 
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SALT)  as  the  severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
them  in  their  moist  climate.  The  effect  was  horrible;  these 
wretched  criminals  are  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  worms 
engendered  inlheir  own  stomachs.'^  (See  the  author's  Element9 
of  Hygiene,  p.  310:  Philad.  1835.) 

Where  the  practitioner  is  desirous  to  destroy  worms,  the 
management  may  have  to  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  par- 
ticular variety;  but,  as  the  symptoms,  which  distinguish  these 
from  each  other,  are  by  no  means  unequivocal,  the  treatment 
must  be  obscure  also*  This  is,  however,  of  the  less  consequence, 
as  all  entozoa  are  induced  by  the  same  causes,  and  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  same  vermifuges.  As  the  ascarides  or  oxyures 
vermiculares  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  and  occasion 
a  troublesome  itching  within  the  rectum,  their  presence  may  be 
suspected,  and  medicines  can  be  introduced  to  act  upon  them 
immediately,  by  the  way  of  injection;  aided,  or  not,  by  anthel- 
mintics administered  by  the  mouth.  In  all  cases,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  better,  that  they  should  be  placed,  in  this  way,  between 
two  fires,  as  it  were,  as  they  have  been  found  even  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  alimentary  tube,  whence  they  have  been  ejected  by 
vomiting;  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  improbable,  that  the  an- 
noyance, occasioned  by  a  clyster,  might  induce  them  to  migrate, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  quiet  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  in- 
testines, or  at  least  of  getting  rid  of  the  irritation  to  which  they^ 
may  have  been  exposed  in  the  lower  portion.  In  all  cases  it 
will  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  system,  that 
favours  the  unusual  generation  of  worms,  and  to  treat  it  ac- 
cordingly; but  the  consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  more 
particularly  to  Special  Therapeutics.  (See  the  author's  Practice 
of  Medicine^  \.  193:  Philad.  1842.) 
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I.  True  •Anthelmintics. 

1.  OliEUM  TEREBINTraNiE^-OIL  OP  TURPENTINE. 

Oil  of  turpentine — whose  general  properties  are  described  else- 
where— singly,  or  combined  wiVH  other  agents,  is  the  most 
powerful  of  the  direct  anthelmintics,  destroying  worms  rapidly 
which  may  be  immersed  in  it  out  of  the  body.  It  is  likewise-^ 
as  elsewhere  shown — a  cathartic,  so  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
administer  any  other  cathartic  afterwards,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  anthelmintics.    Should  it  not  act  on  the  bowels, 
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bowereryit  may  be  advisable  either  to  associate  with  it  castor  oil, 
or  to  follow  it  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  by  a  dose  of  this  oil, 
inasmuch  as  when  it  does  not  pass  off,  it  may,  by  being  absorbed, 
give  rise  to  encephalic  mischief,  {Copland^)  and  occasionally 
to  nephritic  symptoms.  It  is  applicable  to  every  variety  of  in- 
testinal worms,  and  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  taenia. 

It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  f.  Z\]  to  f.  ^ss,  and  more,  in 
molasses;  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  the  yolk  of  egg  or  mu- 
cilage— (O/.  terebinth,  Sss;  vitelL  ovi^  seu  mucilag.  acac.  3vj; 
M^quse  menthm  piperit.  Sss — M.)  Dr.  Pereira  states,  that  he  has 
frequently  administered  f.  Siss,  and  sometimes  f.  Sij,  and  iu  no 
instance  has  he  seen  apy  ill  effects  from  it. 

In  cases  of  the  ozyures  or  ascarides  vermiculares,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine may  be  made  to  come  in  contact  with  them  in  the  form 
of  enema. 


9.  (XLEUM  ANIMA'LE^ANIMAL  OIL. 

Animal  oil,  or  DippeVs  oil — Oleum  animaHe  Dippetii — is 
obtained  by  subjecting  animal  substances — as  bone — to  destruc- 
tive distillation.  The  commercial  article  is  derived  from  the 
manufacture  of  bone  black,  and  is  identical  with  the  Oleum  comu 
cervi  or  Oil  of  hartshorn  of  the  older  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
thick,  brown,  viscid,  and  has  a  most  disgusting  odour. 

This  oil  has  been  highly  extolled  as  an  anthelmintic — by 
the  Germans  more  especially,  and  it  is,  unquestionably,  very 
effective  even  in  cases  of  taenia;  but  it  is  so  inexpressibly  nauseous, 
that  but  few  stomachs  can  retain  it.  Its  virtues  have  been  as- 
cribed to  the  creasote  which  it  contains,  and  they  are,  doubtless, 
dependent  in  part  upon  that  constituent.  The  dose  is^tv.  to  ^xx. 
in  molasses,  given  for  three  mornings  in  succession,  and  followed 
by  a  cathartic. 

The  Emptreumatic  Oil  op  Chabert,  made— as  before  re- 
marked— by  adding  one  part  of  aniinal  oil  to  three  parts  of  oil 
of  turpentine^  leaving  them  to  combine  for  four  days,  and  then 
distilling  three  parts,  has  been  greatly  extolled.  It,  also,  is  very 
nauseous.  It  combines  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  its  constituents, 
and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful  three  times  a  day. 
It  is  a  very  effective  vermifuge. 


3.  CHENOPCyDIUM— W0RM8EBD. 

The  worroseed  of  the  United  States  is  the  fruit  of  Chenopo'dium 
•^nthelmin'ticum  or  Jerusalem  Oak:   Sex.  Stst.  Pentandria 
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Digynia:  Nat.  Ord.  Chenopodiaceae, — the  wormseed  of  Europe 
being  the  fruit  of  ^rtemis'ia  Santon'tcUy  (Dublin  College,)  or  of 
a  variety  of  the  wf.  Marit'ima,  (Pereira.)  Dr.  Pereira,  however, 
affirms,  that  the  substance,  sold  in  Great  Britain  under  the  name 
of  wormseed,  does  not  consist  of  seeds,  but  of  broken  peduncles, 
mixed  with  the  calyx  and  flowerbuds. 

Chenopodium  anthelminticum  is  an  indigenous  plant,  which 
grows  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  Slates,  but  especially  to 
the  south, — being  found  in  the  vicinity  of  rubbish,  along  fences; 
flowering  from  July  to  September,  the  seeds  ripening  in  autumn. 
These  are  small,  roundish,  light,  of  a  very  bitter  peculiar  taste, 
and  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  possessed  by  the  whole 
plant.  Their  properties  are  dependent  upon  a  volatile  oil  separa- 
ble by  distillation  with  water. 

The  seed  of  the  chenopodium  is  one  of  the  most  popular  an- 
thelmintics in  use  in  the  United  States;  and  the  common  mode  of 
prescribing  it  to  a  child  three  or  four  years  old  is  to  mix  one  or 
two  scruples  of  the  powder  with  molasses;  administering  this  for 
three  nights  in  succession,  and  then  prescribing  a  cathartic  on  the 
following  morning. 

OXSUI  CIEROFODn  or  oil  qf  wormseed^  wormseed  oil,  is  offici- 
nal in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  of  a  bright- 
yellow  colour  when  freshly  distilled,  but  becomes  darker  by  age. 
It  is  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  powder,  in  the 
dose  of  four  to  eight  drops.  It  may  be  mixed  with  sugar  oc  mo- 
lasses. 


4.  SPIGE'LIA.— PINKROOT. 

Spigelia  is  the  root  of  Spige'lia  Martian* dica^  Indian  Pink, 
Carolina  Pink  or  Perennial  Wormgrass:  Sex.  Syst.  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia:  Nat.  Ord.  Gentianaceae; — Spigeliaceae,  {Mar- 
tiuSf)  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac, 
which  grows  in  rich  soils  on  the  edges  of  woods,  and  flowers  from 
May  to  July.  It  is  collected  in  quantities  by  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  by  whom  it  is  packed  in  casks|  or,  more  frequently, 
in  large  bales,  weighing  from  300  to  350  lbs.;— that  in  the  casks 
being  preferred  as  less  likely  to  be  damp  and  mouldy.  {Wood  fy 
Bache,) 

The  dried  root,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  consists  of  numerous, 
slender,  branching  crooked  and  wrinkled  fibres,  issuing  from  a 
short  rhizoma.  These  fibres  are  from  three  to  six  inches  long. 
Its  odour  is  faint;  and  taste  sweetish  and  slightly  bitter.  Its  ac- 
tivity has  been  assigned  by  Feneulle  to  a  brown  bitter  extractive. 
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similar  to  that  of  the  cathartic  Legiiminosae^  which,  when  taken 
internally,  causes  vertigo  and  a  kind  of  intoxication.  The  virtues 
of  spigeiia  are  inoparted  to  boiling  water. 

The  roots  are  sometioaes  mixed  with  those  of  a  small  creeping 
plant,  which  twines  round  the  stem.  These  are  much  smaller 
and  lighter  coloured,  and  should  be  separated  before  the  spigolia 
is  dried.  ( FFood  4*  Bache,) 

Pinkroot  is  much  used  in  the  United  Stated  as  an  anthelmintic, 
and  although  cases  are  related  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  proved 
acro-narcotic,  and  even  to  have  caused  death,  it  is  very  exten- 
sively prescribed,  and  with  entire  impunity.  Still,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  such  cases  have  been  recorded,  as  well  as  the 
statement,  that  the  acro-narcotic  effects  are  less  apt  to  occur  when 
the  medicine  acts  on  the  bowels,  or  is  combined  with  cathartics. 
Dr.  Wood  affirms,  that,  in  the  United  States,  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  anthelmintics.  It  certainly  is  highly  esteemed  by 
many,  but  others  have  equal  confidence  in  the  chenopodium,  and 
much  more  in  tlie  oil  of  turpentine  and  its  combinations.  It  is 
scarcely  used  in  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  officinal  in  the  Phar- 
MacopcBias  of  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root,  for  a  child  a  few  years  old, 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  for  an  adult  from  one  to  two 
drachms.  This  may  be  given  every  night,  or  every  night  and 
morning,  for  three  successive  days,  and  then  be  followed  by  a 
brisk  cathartic.  Or  it  may  be  associated  with  calomel,  jalap,  or 
any  of  the  cathartic  powders. 

DiFUSUI  SPIGEIIA INF1I8I0N  OF  PUK-ROOT.  {Spigel  issiJlqusebul- 
lient.  Oj.)  The  dose  of  this  infusion,  for  a  child  a  few  years  old,  ^ 
is»  f.  Ss8,  to  f.  Si;  for  an  adult,  f.  Siv,  to  f.  Sviii,  given  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  powdered  root,  or  an  equal  quantity 
of  senna  may  be  added  to  the  infusion.  A  preparation  is  gene- 
rally kept  in  the  shops,  which  is  said  to  be  much  prescribed  by 
physicians  under  the  name  of  toorm-teay  and  which  consists  of 
pink-root,  senna,  manna  and  savine,  mixed  together  in  various 
proportions  to  suit  the  views  of  the  prescriber.  ( Wood  fy  Bache.) 
The  author  has  never  used  it,  nor  seen  it  used. 


5.  FILIX  MAS.— MALE  FERN. 

Filix  Mas,  of  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  rhizoma  of  Jispidium  Filix  Mas  or 
Nephr&dium  Filix  Mas;  Sex.  Svst.  Cryptogamia  Filices; 
Nat.  Ord.  Filices;  a  plant  which  is  indigenous  in  this  country 
in  shady  pine  forests^  from  New  Jersey  to  Virginia,  as  well  as  in 

18* 
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those  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  rhizoma  should  be  col- 
lected in  the  months  of  July,  August,  or  September.  The  sound 
parts  are  to  be  carefully  dried  and  reduced  to  powder.  When  dried, 
its  odour  is  weak,  taste  sweet,  and  mucilaginous,  slightly  bitter 
and  austere.   It  is  generally  brought  to  this  country  from  Europe. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  consists  of  fragments  of  the  dried 
thickened  bases  of  the  footstalks,  to  which  small  portions  of  the 
rhizoma  are  found  adhering,  and  of  the  root  fibres.  It  is  recom- 
mended, that  the  stock  of  the  apothecary  should  be  renewed 
annually,  as  in  two  years  the  best  article  becomes  useless. 

Filix  mas  has  been  analyzisd  by  various  individuals,  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  anthelmintic  virtues  reside  in  volatile  oil, 
which  exists  in  it  to  the  amount  of  about  7  per  cent.  It  contains, 
likewise,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  which  communicate  to  it  its 
astringent  properties. 

The  root  of  the  male  fern  has  only  been  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. It  was  the  basis  of  Madame  Nouffer's  celebrated  remedy 
for  taenia,  which  was  purchased  by  Louis  XVI,  in  1775,  for 
18,000  francs. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  one  to  three  drachms,  given 
in  molasses  for  three  nights  in  succesion,  and  followed  by  a  brisk 
cathartic  in  the  morning.  The  plan  adopted — and  successfully,  in 
many  cases, — by  Madame  Nouffer,  was  to  give  two  or  three 
drachms  of  the  powder  in  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  water,  in 
the  morning  fasting,  and,  two  hours  afterwards,  a  purgative 
bolus  composed  of  ten  grains  of  calomel^  ten  of  scammonyy  and 
six  or  seven  of  gamboge.  But  the  most  effectual  preparation 
would  seem  to  be  that  proposed  by  M.  Peschier  of  Geneva — the 
ethereal  extract,  which  has  been  called  also  O'leum  Fi'licis,  and 
Extrac'tum  Fi'licis  -^the'reum,  which  contains  not  only  the 
volatile  oil,  but  also  a  fixed  oil,  tannic,  gallic,  and  acetic  acids,  a 
muco-saccharine  matter,  green  and  red  colouring  matter,  and  a 
semi-resinous  substance.  It  is  made  by  digesting,  in  the  cold, 
the  root,  cut  small,  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sulphuric  ether;  after  which  the  strained  liquor  is  evaporated 
until  the  ether  is  removed.  (See  the  author's  New  Remedies^  3d 
edit.  p.  246,  Philad.  1841.)  Peschier  had  known  it  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  150  cases,  when  he  wrote;  and  Ullersberger  had  used 
it  in  60  cases,  and  a  medical  friend  of  his  in  200  cases,  with  inva- 
riable success.  It  is  affirmed  to  have  been  found  more  successful 
against  the  Bothriocephalus  latus  than  the  Taenia  solium;  and  a 
part  of  the  discrepancy  of  results  has  been  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
For  example,  it  has  not  been  found  as  effectual  in  the  treatment 
of  tsenia  at  Paris,  and  the  entozoon  uiost  common  is  the  Taenia 
Solium. 

The  dose  of  the  ethereal  extract  is  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
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grains.  It  may  be  given  in  the  Torni  of  pill  or  in  molasses,  for 
two  or  three  nights  in  succession,  and  then  be  followed  by  a  brisk 
cathartic. 

The  Ethereal  Tincture  of  the  Buds  of  the  Male  Fern 
(one  part  of  the  buds  to  eight  of  ether)  has  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage as  an  anthelmintic;  and  a  decoction — in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  of  the  rhizoma  to  a  pint  of  water — has  been  occa- 
sionally prescribed. 


6.  GRANATI  RADFCIS  CORTEX.— BARK  OF  POMEGRANATE  ROOT. 

Pu'nica  Grana'tum  or  Pomegranate;  Sex.  SrsT.  Icosandria 
Monogynia;  Nat.  Ohd.  Myrtaceae; — Granateee  {Don)  appears  to 
be  a  native  of  northern  Africa,  whence  it  was  transported  to  Italy 
at  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  wars.  It  is  also  indigenous  in 
Bengal,  China,  and  Persia. 

The  bark  of  the  root — which  is  the  part  used  as  an  anthelmin- 
tic— is  usually  in  small  fragments,  iti  quills  or  portions  of  quills, 
of  a  yellowish,  or  ash-gray  colour  externally;  and  yellow  within. 
It  is  brittle  and  not  stringy,  and  has  a  faint  peculiar  smell,  and  an 
astringent  taste.  It  has  often  been  subjected  to  analysis;  and  has 
been  found  to  contain,  1,  a  matter,  which  was  considered  to  be 
peculiar,  and  to  which  the  name  Granadin  or  Grenadin  was 
given  {Latour  de  TWe),  but  which  has  been  shown  to  be  man^ 
nite,  2.  Tannic  acid,  to  which — as  well  as  to  a  small  portion  of 
gallic  acid— its  astringency  is  owing;  and  3.  Resin.  The  analysis 
sheds  no  light  on  its  anthelmintic  properties.  It  yields  its  virtues 
freely  to  water. 

Pomegranate  root  bark  is  rarely  employed  at  the  present  day 
except  as  ati  anthelmintic,  and  not  often  with  that  view.  It  is  said, 
when  given  in  full  doses,  to  induce  nausea,  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, and  occasionally  giddiness  and  faintness,  which  would  seem 
to  show,  that  it  possesses  acro-narcotic  properties,  on  which  its 
anthelmintic  virtues  may  be  dependent. 

The  testimony  in  favour  of  the  bark  as  an  anthelmintic  has 
been  discordant.  It  is  especially  in  cases  of  tsBnia,  that  it  has 
been  employed;  and  numerous  trials  have  been  made  with  it  in 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy;  yet  in  extensive  experi- 
ments at  the  Polyctinical  Institute  of  Berlin  it  proved  of  no  value; 
but  this  failure  was  referred  to  some  imperfection  in  the  drug. 
(See  the  author's  New  RemedieSy  3d  edit.  p.  263.   Philad.  1841.) 

The  fresh  bark  possesses  far  more  virtue  than  the  dried;  the 
latter  has,  indeed,  been  regarded  as  inert.  {Mirat  and  De  Lens.) 
It  is  almost  always  given  in  decoction,  which  may  be  prepared 
with  two  ounces  of  the  barky  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  down  to 
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a  pint  and  a  half.  Of  this,  the  dose  is  f.  Jij  every  half  hour  until 
the  whole  is  taken.  The  formula,  cited  by  Paris  from  Ainslie's 
*  Materia  Medica  of  Hindusthany*  directs  it  to  be  prepared  with 
Jij  of  the  fresh  barky  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  wafer,  until 
only  three  quarters  of  a  pint  remain. 

An  alcoholic  extract  qf  the  bark  qf  the  root  is  recommended 
by  Deslandes.  (New  Remedies,  loc  cit.) 


7.  AZEITARACH.— AZEDARACH. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  Me'lia  Azed'arach;  Sex.  SrsT.  Decan- 
dria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Meliaceae;  is  in  the  secondary  list  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  The  tree,  termed  Fride 
of  China,  Pride  of  India,  Bead  Tree,  and  Poisonberry  tree,  is 
a  native  of  oriental  countries;  but  is  cultivated  as  an  ornament  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  very  common  in  the  southern 
states,  but  does  not  flourish  farther  north  than  Virginia. 

The  berries  are  reputed  to  be  poisonous,  yet  they  are  said  to 
be  eaten  by  children  at  the  south  without  inconvenience,  and  are 
considered  to  be  anthelmintic.  The  bark  of  the  root — the  offici- 
nal portion — has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste.  Its  virtues  are  imparted 
to  boiling  water.  It  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  anthelmintics;  and  when  given  in  large  doses  ia  unques- 
tionably acro-narcotia  It  is  usually  prescribed  in  decoction. 
LAzedarach,  recent,  giv;  Aquas,  Oij:  coque  ad  Oj,  et  cola.  Dose, 
f.  Sss.  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  it  exhibits  its  effects  on  the 
stomach  or  bowels.) 


8.  PUCU8  HELMINTHOCORTTON. 

Fucus  Helminthocor'ton,  Helminthocor'ton  or  Corsican 
fVormweed;  Nat.  Ord.  AIgs; — Algaceae  {Lindley),  is  a  marine 
plant,  which  grows  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  espe- 
cially of  (he  Island  of  Corsica. 

The  whole  plant  is  employed  as  an  anthelmintic  in  Europe; 
but  it  is  not  used  in  this  country.  The  American  editors  of  the 
Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  of  Edwards  and 
Vavasseur,  affirm,  that  it  is  the  best  vermifuge  with  which  they 
are  acquainted,  and  that  they  witnessed  in  Corsica  the  most 
astonishing  effects  from  it. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  gr.  x.  to  Z\]  mixed  with  mo- 
lasses. It  is  also  given  in  ir^fusion  and  decoction,  and  it  is 
affirmed,  that  when  thrown  into  the  rectum  it  <<  destroys  any 
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worms  domiciliating  there  as  efTectually  as  choke-damp  would 
destroy  the  life  of  a  miner/'  {James  Johnson.)  Yet  its  effects 
on  the  economy  are  scarcely  appreciable;  and  chemical  analysis 
sheds  no  light  in  regard  to  its  anthelmintic  principle  or  principles. 


9.  SODU  CHL(yRIDUM-— CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM. 

The  value  of  common  salt— whose  general  properties  are  de- 
scribed under  Cathartics — as  a  condiment  in  the  prevention  of 
worms,  has  already  be^n  mentioned,  (p.  205.)  It  was  also  re- 
marked, that  experiments  have  shown  it  to  be  detrimental  to  those 
entozoa  when  out  of  the  body.  Hence  it  has  been  administered 
as  a  true  anthelmintic.  Its  cathartic  agency  might  entitle  it  to 
be  placed  also  under  another  of  the  divisions  of  anthelmintics. 

When  given  as  a  true  anthelmintic,  it  is  generally  in  large 
doses,  from  Sss.  to  3j;  and  in  cases  of  oxyures  or  ascarides  ver- 
miculares,  it  may  be  thrown  into  the  rectum  in  strong  solution. 


10.  TANACETUM.— TANSY. 

The  herb  Tanace'tum  vulga're  or  Tansy:  Sex.  Syst.  Syn- 
genesia  Polygamia  superflua;  Nat.  Ord.  Compositae  Corymbi- 
ferse;  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  introduced 
into  this  country,  where  it  grows  wild  in  the  road-sides,  and  is 
cultivated  in  the  gardens.    It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

The  whole  herb  has  a  strong,  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour, 
and  a  nauseous,  bitter,  and  aromatic  taste.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  analysis,  and  found  to  be  essentially  composed  of  volatile  oil — 
O'letim  Tanace'ti — which  has  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  plant, and 
a  warm  bitter  taste;  and  of  a  bitter  matter,  which  is  usually  de- 
nominated extractive,  but  has  been  regarded  as  partly  resinous. 
Still,  the  main  properties  are  extracted  by  water,  and  all,  pro- 
bably, by  alcohol. 

Tansy  is  chiefly  used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  domestic  practice. 
It  is  rarely  prescribed  by  the  physician,  and  is,  therefore,  placed 
in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States. 
Its  anthelmintic  virtues  are  probably  dependent  both  on  the  bitter 
principle  and  the  volatile  oil;  the  latter  of  which  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  parasites,  whilst  the  former,  like  bitters  in  general,  is 
adapted  for  giving  tone  to  the  digestive  function  and  to  the  sys- 
tem in  general ;  yet  the  seeds,  which  contain  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  bitter  principle,  and  the  smallest  of  volatile  oil,  are 
said  to  be  most  effective.  It  is  generally  given  in  infusion — Tansy 
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Tea,  prepared  by  infusing  ^ij.  of  the  herb  in  Oj.  of  boiling  toeUery 
the  dose  being  from  f.3j.  to  f.  §iij. 

The  seeds  might  be  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  from  gn 
XXX.  to  3j;  or  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  might  be  administered  in 
molasses. 


11.  CREASOTON.— CREA80TE. 
{For  iU  general  properUe$t  $ee  Ezoitantb.) 

Several  portions  of  tapeworm  having  been  observed  to  be  dis- 
charged during  the  administration  of  creasote,  it  was  prescribedi 
in  such  cases,  as  a  true  anthelmintic.  From  five  to  eight  drops 
may  be  given  to  adults  in  an  ordinary  dose  of  oleum  ricini.  It 
has  likewise  been  associated  with  oleum  tiglii. 

II.  Mechanical  Anthelmintics. 
13.  MUCU'NA.— COWHAGE. 

Mucuna,  in  the  language  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  "  bristles  of  the  pods  of  Mucuna  pruriens^  Doli- 
chos  pruriensj  Stizolobium  pruriens,  Cowhage^  or  Cowitch,^^ 
Sbx.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosas — a 
climbing  plant,  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies.  The  pod  or  le- 
gume— as  met  with  in  the  shops — is  of  a  brownish  colour,  shaped 
like  the  italic y^  containing  four  to  six  seeds,  and  covered  with  a 
pubes  or  stinging  hairs — ^eto— which,  when  placed  on  the  skin, 
pierce  it,  and  give  rise  to  intense  itching,  and,  in  some  persons,  to 
cutaneous  inflammation.  The  best  application,  in  such  cases,  is 
oil.    Rubbing  the  part  always  increases  the  local  phenomena. 

Mucuna  has  been  long  celebrated  as  a  mechanical  anthelmin- 
tic. That  its  action  is  mechanical  is,  indeed,  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, long  ago  observed,  that  ^worms,  under  its  use,  are 
discharged  alive.  When  experiments,  too,  have  been  made  on 
entozoa  out  of  the  body,  the  setse  have  been  observed  sticking  in 
them,  and  the  animals  twisting  about  evidently  in  great  torture. 
That  an  anthelmintic  effect  is  produced  upon  them  by  cowhage 
within  the  human  body  appears  to  be  well  supported.  The  testi- 
mony in  favour  thereof  has  been  satisfactory,  and  the  author  him- 
self has  repeatedly  seen  its  exhibition  followed  by  the  evacuation 
of  entozoa  after  other  anthelmintics  had  been  given  fruitlessly. 

The  difficulty  has  been  to  understand  how  it  could  act  upon  the 
worms,  and  not  equally  irritate  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intes- 
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tines;  hence  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  has  been  discredited.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  set  aside  the  numerous  facts  that  have 
been  adduced  in  its  favour;  and  it  would  seem,  that  the  mucus, 
which  covers  the  membrane,  may  prevent  the  setae  from  pene- 
trating it  as  it  does  the  worms. 

Mucuna  has  been  considered  best  adapted  for  the  removal  of 
Jlscarides  lumbricoides  or  the  long  round  worm,  and  Oxyures 
vermiculares  or  the  small  thread  worm.  The  latter  are,  how- 
ever, so  low  down  in  the  intestinal  canal,  that  its  influence  can 
scarcely  be  so  powerful  on  them. 

It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  electuary,  the  pods  being  dipped 
in  molasses,  and  the  setae  scraped  off  until  the  mixture  has  attained 
the  consistence  of  thick  honey.  Of  this,  a  table-spoonful  is  a  dose 
for  an  adult;  a  tea-spoonful  for  a  child  three  or  four  years  old. 
This  may  be  administered  for  three  nights  in  succession;  and  the 
following  morning,  a  brisk  cathartic  may  be  given. 

It  is  not  much  used  in  this  country;  and  the  framers  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  have  trans- 
ferred it  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  list. 


18.  PULVIS  STANNI--.POVn)ER  OF  TIN. 

Powder  of  Tin,  Oranulated  or  (Granular  7¥n,  is  prepared  by 
melting  tin  in  an  iron  vessel  over  the  fire,  and,  whilst  it  is  coolmg, 
stirring  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  after  which  it  is  passed 
through  a  sieve.  Tin  may  also  be  reduced  to  powder  by  shaking 
it,  when  melted,  in  a  wooden  box,  the  inside  of  which  h:.s  been 
rubbed  with  chalk. 

The  testimonials  in  favour  of  this  mechanical  anthelmintic  have 
been  numerous.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended  not  only  in 
Jiscarides  lumbricoides,  but  also  in  Tsenia  solium.  It  was  at 
one  time  conceived,  that  its  good  effects  might  be  owing  to  its 
combination  with  arsenic,  but  this  supposition  has  been  negatived 
by  the  equal  success  following  its  use  in  a  pure  state.  In  all  pro- 
bability, it  acts  by  the  incessant  annoyance  occasioned  by  the 
friction  of  the  particles  of  the  tin,  which  renders  the  situation  of 
the  entozoa  uncomfortable  to  them«  and  induces  them  to  migrate; 
whilst  the  same  friction  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines  in- 
creases their  peristaltic  action,  and  favours  the  object;  or,  if  it  fail 
to  do  this,  it  augments  chylosis,  and  improves  the  general  tone  of 
die  digestive  system. 

The  dose  to  children  is  from  ^ss.  to  Z\y  and  more;  to  adults  Sss. 
and  more,  in  molasses,  every  night,  for  three  nights.  On  the 
following  morning  a  brisk  cathartic  may  be  given. 


SECTION  II. 


AGENTS  THAT  APFECT  PROMINENTLY  THE  RESPI- 
RATORY ORGANS. 


EXPECTORANTS. 

Stmoh.    Anacathartiea, 

Definition  of  expectorants — Organs  on  which  they  act — Modus 
OPERANDI — Are  indirect  AOEirrs  only — Inhalations — Special 
Expectorants. 

Expectorants  are  usually  defined  to  be— "Agents,  that  pro- 
mote the  excretion  of  mucus  and  other  fluids  from  the  lungs  and 
air  passages.'' 

To  understand,  whether  we  are  possessed  of  any  substances 
that  exert  a  special  action  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  into 
the  mode  in  which  reputed  expectorants  may  affect  them. 

The  whole  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  probably  the  bronchial 
tubes,  are  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  whose  office  it  is  to  se- 
crete mucus,  and  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  mucous  membranes 
in  general.  From  this  membrane  it  is,  that  the  humour  of  expec- 
toration is  secreted.  Surrounding  the  air  tubes,  probably  even 
in  their  minutest  divisions,  is  a  contractile  coat,  which  has  an  im- 
portant agency  in  the  phenomena  of  expectoration.  In  the  trachea, 
an  obvious  muscular  structure  exists  in  its  posterior  third,  where 
the  cartilages  are  wanting.  It  consists  of  a  thin,  muscular  plane, 
the  fibres  of  which  pass  transversely  between  the  interrupted  ex- 
tremities of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  and  the  bronchia. 
The  use  of  this  muscular  tissue,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Physick,  and, 
since  him,  by  Cruveilhier,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  others,  is  to  dimi- 
nish the  calibre  of  the  air  tubes  in  expectoration;  so  that  the  air, 
having  to  pass  through  the  contracted  portion  with  greater  velocity, 
its  momentum,  in  coughing,  may  remove  the  secretions,  that  are 
adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  phenomena  of  asthma,  as 
La^nec  has  correctly  observed,  occasionally  exhibit  a  manifest 
temporary  constriction  of  the  minute  bronchial  ramifications, 
affording,  indeed,  every  evidence  of  a  spasmodic  attack, — the 
essential  cause  being  probably  seated  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  distributed  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  whilst, 
at  other  times,  the  phenomena  indicate  rather  a  paralyzed  than  a 
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spasmodic  condition  of  the  fibres.  (See  the  author's  Human 
Physiology y  4{h  edit.  ii.  105,Philad.  1841.) 

The  quantity,  and  facility  with  which  the  matter  of  cf!xpectora- 
tion  is  secreted,  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  sputum  is  derived  from 
the  breaking  down  of  tubercles,  or  from  positive  abscesses  in  the 
lungs,  but  these  are  not  the  most  common  cases  in  which  expec- 
torants are  employed; — such,  at  least,  as  are  regarded  to  exert  a 
specific  agency  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  introduced,  in  any  manner,  into  the 
circulation.  If  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  be  inflamed,  as 
in  acute  bronchitis,  the  secretion  from  it  may  be  wholly  arrested 
for  a  time,  after  which  it  may  become  augmented,  as  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  general;  or,  if  the  in- 
flammation be  to  a  less  extent,  and  protracted,  a  profuse  secretion 
may  take  place  from  it,  attended  with  every  symptom  of  general 
asthenia,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  of  winler-cough  or  chronic  bron- 
chitis of  old  people.  In  these  diflerent  conditions  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  different  condition  of  expectorant  medication  must 
be  demanded.  In  the  former,  marked  by  every  sign  of  internal 
inflammation,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  imperiously  required; 
whilst  in  the  latter,  depletion  is  by  no  means  indicated,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  general  and  local  excitants  may  be  found  advisa- 
ble. These,  however,  are  indirect  expectorants— adapted  for  the 
removal  of  the  condition  of  the  system,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
diminisiied  or  augmented  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane. 

Again,  when  the  sputa  are  secreted,  they  often  adhere  to  the 
membrane,  and  are  expelled  with  difiiculty;  at  times,  because  the 
inflammatory  condition,  above  mentioned,  does  not  admit  of  their 
ready  detachment;  and,  at  others,  owing  to  a  want  of  due  vigour 
in  the  system  in  general,  and  in  the  muscles,  concerned  in  expec- 
toration, in  particular.  In  the  former  case,  antiphlogistics,  nao- 
seants,  &c.,  become  indirect  expectorants;  in  the  latter,  substances, 
which,  like  ammoniacum,  myrrh,  and  the  difierent  balsams,  are 
excitants;  or,  again,  agents,  that  are  capable  of  inducing  emesis, 
during  the  suceussion  accompanying  whose  operation,  the  mucus 
becomes  detached,  and  its  expulsion  favoured.  In  these  cases,  a 
nauseating  emetic  is  most  beneficial,  if  inflammatory  irritation 
exists  to  any  extent;  as,  during  the  nausea,  which  precedes  emesis, 
the  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  favoured, 
and  by  the  act  of  vomiting  succeeding  to  the  secretion,  the  mucus 
is  readily  detached,  and  expectorated.  In  this  way,  consequently, 
nanseants  and  emetics  become  expectorants. 

All  these,  however,  are  indirect  agencies  only,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  inquire,  whether  there  be  such  remedies  as  direct 
expectorants,  or,  in  other  words^  any  that  act  on  the  bronchial 
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mucous  membrane  specifically,  or  by  preference,  after  baring 
been  received  into  the  stomach,  and  entered  the  mass  of  blood; 
for,  it  is*manife8t,  that  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  any  in- 
ternal expectorant  can  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  seat 
of  the  mischief.  The  expectorant,  whatever  it  may  be,  most  be 
received  into  the  circulation,  either  by  imbibition  through  the 
coats  of  the  gastro-intestinal  blood-vessels,  or  through  the  chyii- 
ferous  vessels.  In  either  case,  it  must  proceed  to  the  heart,  and 
pass  with  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  artery  to  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane;  and  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  amny 
local  excitants,  when  received  into  the  blood-vessels,  affect  the 
particular  parts  of  the  frame  on  which  they  act  by  preference, 
we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  belief,  that  this  is  the  case 
with  any  one  of  the  remedies,  that  are  reputed  to  be  expecto- 
rants. None  of  them  appear  to  affect  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  by  preference:  they  exert  upon  it  an  indirect  agency 
only.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  properties  ascribed  to  the 
different  agents,  ranked  under  this  division,  can  scarcely  fail, 
indeed,  to  lead  the  intelligent  therapeutist  to  the  deductions  of 
Dr.  Paris.  "  If  the  term  expectorant,^^  he  remarks,  "be  intended 
to  express  a  medicinal  subistance,  which  has  the  power  of  pro* 
moting  the  expulsion  of  fluid  from  the  lungs,  by  some  specific 
action  on  the  parts  concerned,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  at 
once  rejecting  the  word,  and  denying  the  existence  of  such  re- 
medies: if,  however,  the  term  be  received  conventionally,  as  com- 
prehending all  those  substances,  which  are  capable,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  system  in  each  particular  case,  of  producing  ex- 
pectoration, it  will  be  extremely  proper  to  recognize,  and  par- 
ticularly useful  to  retain,  such  a  class  of  medicinal  agents.''  A 
still  more  recent  writer  (Spillan)  has  remarked,  that  *^  there 
probably  exists  no  class  of  medicines,  which  so  fully  establish 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  medicines  are  but  relative  agents, 
as  the  class  now  under  consideration." 

These  are  the  only  views,  that  can  be  rationally  maintained, 
and  much  careful  discrimination,  accordmgly,  becomes  necessary 
to  determine  upon  the  precise  kind  of  indirect  agency  that  may  be 
demanded  in  any  particular  case:  immense  mischief  has,  indeed, 
been  done  by  the  promiscuous  prescription  of  reputed  expecto- 
rants, under  circumstances  contra-indicating  their  employment. 
The  pathology  of  many  of  the  varieties  of  cough  has  been  but 
Jittle  attended  to,  until  of  late  years.  Its  frequent  identity  with 
bronchitis  was  not  suspected,  or,  if  suspected,  disregarded.  Ex- 
pectorants, in  such  cases,  were  freely  administered,— that  is,  sub- 
stances considered  to  be  possessed  of  direct  powers  over  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  matter  of  expectoration;  and  as 
almost  all  these  remedies  belonged  to  the  class  of  excitants,  it  may 
be  imagined,  that  mischief  frequently  followed  their  administra* 
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lion.  This,  every  practitioner  must  have  witnessed  from  the  in- 
judicious use  of  excitant  cough  mixtures,  often  administered 
when  the  system  has  been  labouring  under  general  febVile  indis*- 
position,  connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  the  bronchitis,  for 
which  the  expectorant  was  originally  recommended.  The  judi- 
cious practitioner,  in  such  cases,  whilst  he  pays  proper  attention 
to  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms,  generally  restricts 
himself,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  employment  of  demulcents. 
These,  by  passing  over  the  top  of  the  larynx,  soothe  the  mucous 
membrane  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and,  by  continuous 
sympathy,  the  soothing  influence  is  propagated  to  the  part  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  labouring  under  irritation. 

Almost  every  division  of  medicinal  agents  may  become  expec- 
torant, according  to  the  precise  condition  of  the  system  generally, 
or  of  the  pulmonary  organs  particularly;  and  hence  we  find  an 
expectorant  effect  equally  from  depletives,  and  from  tonics  and 
excitants;  from  narcotics  and  ceunter-irritants;  and  from  nauseants 
and  emetics. 

INHALATIONS. 

But  although  the  existence  of  any  internal  expectorant — 
acting  through  the  stomach  and  the  circulation  on  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air  passages-^may  be  doubted,  there  is  a  mode 
of  exhibiting  remedies,  so  that  they  may  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  modify  its 
fhnctions  effiectively, — through  the  introduction  of  different  agents 
by  INHALATION.  In  this  way,  soothing  or  relaxing  vapours  may 
be  made  to  act  upon  the  inflamed  membrane,  especially  after  the 
violence  of  inflammatory  action  has  been  previously  somewhat 
subdued  by  appropriate  antiphlogistics;  accordingly,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  vapor  of  hot  toaier  is  employed  with  much 
advantage,  and,  in  cases  of  asthma,  relief  is  occasionally  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  some  volatile  oil^  as  by  inhaling  the  vapour 
from  a  hot  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers.  With  the  same  view, 
ether  is  occasionally  added.  In  some  cases  of  asthma,  there 
appears  to  be  a  condition  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  somewhat 
resembling  paralysis,  which  excitants,  introduced  in  the  manner 
referred  to,  are  as  well  adapted  to  remove  as  any  other  agents. 
The  vapours  of  burning  substances,  as  of  tar  and  resin,  are  occa- 
sionally iohaled,  and  they  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  when  the  inflammation  is  of  an  asthenic  cha- 
racter, or  when  the  activity  of  the  inflammation  has  passed  away, 
and  the  copious  secretion  from  the  membrane  is  the  most  annoy- 
ing symptom.  The  vapors  of  boiling  tar  were,  at  oiie  time, 
strongly  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Crichton  in  consumption,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
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them  in  that  fatal  malady;  and  many  of  the  eases  of  benefit, 
derived  from  such  inhalation,  have  probably  been  of  the  kind 
just  referred  to — cases  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  practice  of  smoking  the  roots  of  stramonium  in  asthma, 
and  other  pulmonary  affections,  has  long  existed,  and  frequently 
essential  benefit  is  derived  from  it.  There  is  something  inexpli- 
cably capricious  in  this  singular  disease.  Whilst  one  asthmatic 
cannot  sleep  in  town,  another  cannot  remain  in  the  country. 
A  friend  of  the  author,  a  most  respectable  inhabitant  of  Balti- 
more, is  unable  to  sleep  at  his  country  house,  which  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  He  has  tried 
the  experiment  frequently,  and  the  result  has  been  always  the 
same.  The  author  knows  another  individual,  who  cannot  exist 
in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  towns.  Others,  again,  prefer  a  dry, 
whilst  many  breathe  more  freely  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The 
same  thing,  of  course,  applies  to  medicinal  agents  inhaled  by  the 
lungs.  Tobacco  relieves  some,  and  aggravates  the  symptoms  of 
others;  but  the  smoke  of  stramonium  agrees  with  a  large  ma- 
jority of  persons,  and  at  times  affords  manifest  relief.  When 
suffering  under  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease,  the  gentleman, 
above  referred  to— as  unable  to  sleep  in  the  country — has  fre- 
quently made  manifest  to  his  medical  attendant  the  relief  he 
derives  from  its  inhalation.  For  this  purpose  he  employs  the 
dried  stalk.  Others  use  the  root,  and  others  the  leaves  only. 
(For  similar  cases,  see  the  author's  Practice  of  Medicine^  L  338, 
Philad.  1342.) 

It  is,  too,  in  the  way  of  inhalation,  that  the  different  gases 
have  been  used  therapeutically.  They  were  first  proposed  by 
the  enthusiastic  Beddoes,  and  are  certainly  capable  of  affecting 
the  frame — some  as  excitants,  others  as  sedatives; — but  difficulties, 
connected  with  their  efficient  administration,  and  uncertainty  in 
the  results  obtained,  have  led  to  their  almost  total  abandonment. 
They  pass  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  penetrate  the  blood-ves- 
sels by  imbibition,  and  exert  their  appropriate  agency,  either  on 
the  nerves  distributed  to  the  blood-vessels,  or  affect  the  great 
nervous  centres,  by  reaching  them  through  the  circulatory  cur- 
rent; but  such  agents  cannot  properly  be  ranked  as  expectorants^ 
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SPECIAL    EXPECTORANTS. 

I.  Excitant  Expectorants. 
I.  SEN'EGA.-^ENBKA, 

Seneira,  Seneka  snakeroot  or  rattlesnake  root^  is  the  root  of 
Poly* gala  Sen'ega;  Sex.  Stst.  Diadelphia  Octandria;  Nat.  Ord. 
Polygal^SB,  an  indigenous  plant  common  m  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  abounding  especially  in  the  southern  and  wes- 
tern p>ortions,  where  it  is  collected  for  nse. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  seneka  is  of  different  srzes,  from  that 
of  a  writing  quill,  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  having  a  thick  knotty 
head,  which  exhibits  traces  of  the  nt^merous  stems.  It  is  con- 
torted, 6ften  marked  by  crowded!  atmttlar  eminences,  with  a  pro- 
jecting line  running  along  its  whole  length.  The  cortical  portion 
is  corrugated,  cracked  transversely,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  or 
grayish-brown  colour.  The  smell  is  strong  and  peculiar  in  the 
fresh  root,  bnt  faint  in  the  dried;  and  the  taste  is  at  first  sweetish 
and  mucilaginous,  having  a  peculiar  acrid  sensation  in  the  fauces. 

The  whole  of  the  virtues  are  resident  in  the  cortical  portion, 
the  woody  matteir  being  inert,  and  therefore  to  be  rejected,  should 
the  seneka  be  reduced  to  powder.  These  virtues  are  yielded  to 
boiling  water,  and  to  alcohol,  especially  to  dilute  alcohol.  They 
seem  to  be  partly  dependent  upon  a  substance  called  Stnegin^ 
Polygalin  and  Polygalic  acidy  which  has  been  esteemed  by 
some  to  be  an  alkaloid;  by  others  an  acid;  and  which,  when  given 
to  dogs,  in  the  dose  of  6  or  8  grains,  has  caused  vomiting,  difficult 
respiration,  and  death  in  three  hours. 

Seneka  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  excitant 
expectorants;  and  in  the  form  of  syrup  of  senega  is  largely  used 
both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  especially  by  those  who 
prescribe  according  to  a  system  of  routine,  and  are  guided  by 
names  rather  than  by  phenomena.  It  is  clearly  excitant;  and, 
therefore,  not  adapted  for  facilitating  expectoration  in  affections 
of  the  chest  of  an  inflammatory  character.  Yet,  like  the  squill,  it 
forms  part  of  a  compound  syrup — the  Syrxipus  scillas  compost- 
tus — associated  with  nauseating  and  emetic  substances,  which 
certainly  fill  contrary  indications;  and— as  elsewhere  remarked — 
it  is  probable,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  benefit  in  many  cases 
derived  from  the  preparation  is  due  to  the  nauseants  and  emetics 
contained  in  it. 

Dr.  Pereira  assigns  to  seneka  a  sphere  of  action,  which  is 
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inexplicable;  and  to  the  author — who  has  employed  it  .argely— 
incredible.  "In  this  country'^  (England)— he  remarks — << senega 
is  comparatively  little  employed.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
remedy  in  the  latter  stages  of  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflam- 
mationj  when  this  disease  occurs  in  aged,  debilitated,  and  torpid 
constitutions,  and  when  the  use  of  depletives  is  no  longer  admis- 
sible. It  appears  to  re-establish  a  healthy  condition  of  the  secreting 
organs,  to  promote  the  resolution  of  the  morbid  deposits,  and  to 
give  strength  to  the  system.  I  usually  administer  it  in  combina- 
tion with  ammonia,  which  appears  to  me  to  promote  its  beneficial 
operation.  Frequency  of  pulse,  and  a  febrile  condition  of  the 
system  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  impediments  to  the  use 
of  this  medicine." 

Seneka  is  rarely — if  ever — given  in  powder.  Should  it  be  de- 
sired to  administer  it  in  this  form,  the  dose  may  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains. 

BECOCIUI  SElCEOie,  DECOCTION  OF  8E1IEK1  {Senegm^  eont.  3j; 
Jiqum  Oiss.  Boil  to  a  pint.)  This  decoction  is  by  no  means  as 
much  used  as  the  syrup,  the  saccharine  matter  of  which  is  itself 
demulcent,  and  therefore  adapted  for  relieving  cough  and  facili- 
tating expectoration^  Sugar,  or  liquorice  root,  or  extract  of  liquo- 
rice, may,  however,  be  added  to  it. 

SYRTPIIS  SENHGiei,  SIRUP  OF  SEREKl.  {Seneg.  cont  3iv;  Jiqum 
Oj;  Sacchar.  ibj.  Made  into  a  syrup,  either  in  the  ordinary 
method  or  by  displacement.)  The  dose  as  an  expectorant  is 
f.  3j.  to  f.  Siij.  It  is  a  common  adjunct  to  expectorant  mixtures, 
and,  in  too  many  cases,  for  no  other  reason  than  bec.use  it  bears 
the  name  of  an  expectorant,  without  regard  to  the  pathological 
condition,  or  any  adaptation  to  it. 


8.  8CILLA---SQUILL. 

Squill — the  general  properties  of  which  have  been  detailed, 
(p.  119) — is  often  prescribed  both  with  excitant  and  sedative  ex- 
pectorants; yet  the  union  with  the  latter,  in  the  small  doses  in 
which  it  is  usually  exhibited,  cannot  be  philosophical,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  unquestionably  excitant;  and,  therefore,  adapted  for  cases 
of  pectoral  disease,  in  which  there  is  €m  absence  of  all  febrile  and 
inflammatory  phenomena,  and  a  demand  rather  for  excitant  ex- 
pectorants in  general. 

When  given  as  an  expectorant,  in  powder,  which  is  rarely  the 
case,  it  is  usually  in  the  dose  of  one  grain,  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  As,  however,  it  is  a  nauseant  in  a  sufficient  dose,  it  may  be 
adapted,  in  a  larger  quantity,  for  affections  in  which  sedatives  are 
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needed.  In  such  cases^  it  must  be  pushed,  until  its  influence  on 
the  stomach  is  exhibited. 

The  jlceium  Scillss  (p.  120)  is  occasionally  prescribed  as  an 
expectorant,  in  the  dose  of  f.  3ss  to  £  3j;  but  by  no  means  so  fre- 
quently as  the  oxj/mel{p.  120)  and  the  syrups — simple  and  com- 
pound (p.  120);  the  former  in  the  dose  of  f.  3j  to  f.  5ij;  the  S^- 
rupus  ScillaB  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  or  two;  and  the  Syrupus 
Scilhe  Composiius  or  Hive  Sj/rup,  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty 
drops. 

I'he  THnciura  Scillw  (p.  120)  is  rarely  given  alone;  but  is 
often  added  to  pectoral  mixtures.  Its  dose  is  from  twenty  drops 
to  a  drachm. 

PILHyg  SCnM  COIPOSTT^,  COIPOIIND  POLS  OF  SqUILL  (Scill. 
in  pulv.  3j;  Pulv,  Zingib.;  Pulv.  Ammoniac.  Ha  3ij;  Saponis, 
?iij;  Syrup,  q.  s.  to  be  divided  into  120  pills.)  The  dose  of  this 
is,  from  5  to  10  grains. 


3.  AMMONFACUM-— AMMONIAC. 

The  botanical  history  of  ammoniacum  has  been  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Recently,  however,  owing  to  the  researches  of 
observers  in  India,  it  has  been  referred  to  Dore'ma  nSmmoni'- 
acum;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelliferss, 
a  native  of  Persia,  of  which  it  is  the  concrete  juice.  The  whole 
plant  contains  a  large  quantity  of  a  milky  juice,  which  oozes  out, 
whenever  punctures  are  made,  even  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  these  are  never  maJe  artificially, 
but  that  umumerable  beetles  pierce  the  plant  in  all  directions; 
and,  when  dry,  the  ammoniac  is  picked  off,  and  collected.  jDj.*^^ 
Pereira  states,  that  he  has,  in  his  museum,  the  upper  part  of  the 
apparently  flowering  stem,  about  ten  inches  long,  with  lumps  of 
of  ammoniac  sticking  to  it  at  the  origin  of  every  bratich. 

Ammoniac,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  usually  comes  frMi^^^ 
Bombay,  but  sometimes  from  the  Levant.  It  is  either  in  the 
state  of  tears,  or  in  lump^  The  former  is  in  more  or  less  spheroidal 
tears,  but  often  in  larger  pieces,  of  an  irregular  shape.  Exter- 
nally, they  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  whitish  within.  At 
ordinary  temperatures,  they  possess  considerable  hardness,  but 
soften  under  the  heat  of  the  hand. 

Lump  ammoniac  consists  of  whitish  tears,  imbedded  in  a  sub- 
stance of  a  darker  colour,  and  containing  numerous  extraneous 
matters, — as  seeds,  fragments  of  vegetables,  and  dirt.  The  odour 
of  both  varieties  is  peculiar,  and  by  no  means  agreeable;  and  the 
taste  nauseous,  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid. 

Ammoniac  is  a  gum-resin,  which  has  been  subjected  to  analysis 
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by  many  chemists,  and  found  to  consist  of  about  70  per  cent,  of 
resin,  and  about  20  of  gum.  It  contains  also  a  volatile  oil,  which 
is  separable  by  distillation  with  water.  With  this  fluid,  it  forms 
a  preparation,  which  is  officinal — the  mistura  ammoniaci.  The 
alcoholic  solution,  which  is  transparent,  becomes  milky  on  the 
addition  of  water. 

Ammoniac  has  been  long  employed  as  an  expectorant  of  the 
excitant  class,  and,  consequently,  in  cases  in  which  there  was 
little  or  no  inflammatory  action.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  its  excitant  properties  are  active,  and,  from  the  author's  ex- 
perience, it  is  not  entitled  to  the  credit  that  has  been  assigned  it 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  catarrhal  aflections  in  general.  Such, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  the  prevalent  belief,  if  we  judge  by  the 
much  smaller  employment  of  the  drug  now  than  formerly. 

The  dose  of  ammoniac  is  generally  stated  to  be  frdm  ten  grains 
to  thirty,  in  pill.  It  is  rarely  given  in  this  simple  fbrm,  but  in 
combination  with  other  reputed  expectorants,  as  in  the  Pilulm 
Scillse  composiias  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
United  States,  or  the  Pilulse  Ipecacuanhse  compositse  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  {Pulv,  Ipecac,  comp,  Eix};  Scillse j  recentS 
exsiccat.,  Ammoniac,  an  Z}\  Mucilag.  acacise,  q.  s.  ut  fiat  massa. 
Dose,  five  grains  to  ten.) 

MSTU'MAMONI'ACIjAfflOWAC  MTURE.  (Jimmoniac.  z\])Jiquse, 
Oss.)  This  mixture  was  formerly  called  Lac  AmmonVaci^ 
owing  to  its  white  appearance.  The  gum  of  the  gum-resin 
forms  a  mucilage,  by  which  the  resinous  portion  is  suspended. 
The  greater  part  of  the  resinous  mutter  subsides,  however,  on 
standing.  When  given  alone  in  pectoral  affections,  the  ordinary 
dose  is  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls.  It  not  unfrequently  forms  a 
vehicle  for  other  agents,  as  Tincture  of  Opium^  Syrup  of 
Seneka^  &c. 


4.  MYROXTLON.— BALSAM  OP  PBKtJ. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  the  juice  of  Myro^ylort  Perutf'erum  or 
Myrosperm'um  Peruiferumi  Sex.  Stst.  Decandria  Mono- 
gynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosie,  which  is  indigenous  in  Peru, 
New  Grenada,  Columbia  and  Mexico. 

In  regard  to  its  history,  there  is  some  uncertainty.  It  has  been 
affirmed,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  it— one  by  incisions 
made  into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  the  other  by  boiling  the  branches 
and  tmnk  in  water; — the  former  yielding  a  white  liquid  balsam; 
the  latter  a  blackish-red  liquid.  The  former,  it  is  said,  may  be 
preserved  for  years  ill  the  fluid  state;  but  if  deposited  in  cala- 
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bashes,  which  is  commonly  done  in  the  mountains  of  Tolu,  after 
some  time  it  condenses,  and  hardens  into  resin;  and  is  then  termed 
dry  white  balsam  or  balsam  of  Tolu;  whilst  the  extract,  made 
by  boiling  the  bark  in  water,  is  blm^kish,  remains  liquid,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  black  Peruvian  balsam.  There  seems 
still,  however,  to  be  a  doubt,  whether  the  black  Peruvian  balsam 
of  the  shops  be  prepared  by  coction.  The  quantity  of  balsam  of 
Pern  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  £ngland,  in  the  year  1839,  was 
825  lbs.  {Pereira.) 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  transparent,  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  molasses.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic 
odour;  and  a  hot  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
miscible  with  water  by  means  of  mucilage.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
variously  stated,  from  1.14  to  1.16.  It  is  rarely  adulterated. 
When  subjected  to  analysis,  it  yields  88  per  cent,  of  resin,  12  of 
benzoic  acid,  and  a  trace  of  volatile  oil.  Prolonged  boiling  in 
water  removes  from  it  the  benzoic  acid,  but  nothing  else. 

Balsam  of  Peru  was  at  one  time  much  usedas  an  excitant,  both 
in  external  and  internal  ulcerations;  and  hence  it  has  been  pre- 
scribed as  an  expectorant  in  phthisis;  and  also  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, and  wherever  a  gentle  excitant  is  needed.  The  dose  is 
f.  5ss.  to  f.  S'u  dropped  on  sugar,  mixed  with  molasses,  or  diffused 
in  water  by  means  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg. 


6.  TOLUTA'NUM-~BALSAM  OP  TOLU. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  is  now  considered  to  be  the  juice  of  Myrox'ylon 
Tolui/'erum;  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia:  Nat.  Ord.  Le- 
guminosae,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  mountains  of  Tolu  espe- 
cially. It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  collecting  the  juice,  as  it  exudes,  in  appropriate  vessels,  and 
allowing  it  to  concrete.  It  is  commonly  imported  in  little  cala- 
bashes; and  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  concrete  white 
Peruvian  balsam,  which,  indeed,  as  stated  above,  is  termed  bal- 
sam of  Tolu.     It  is  imported  chiefly  from  Carthagena. 

When  it  first  arrives  in  the  country  it  is  usually  soft  and 
tenacious;  but,  when  kept,  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  somewhat 
like  resin.  It  is  transparent,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  has  a 
highly  fragrant  odour,  and  a  sweetish,  not  disagreeable  taste.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils,  and  yields 
its  benzoic  acid  to  boiling  water.  Its  chemical  composition  is 
similar  to  that  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  is  employed  as  an  expectorant  in  the  same 
cases  as  balsam  of  Peru,  and  is  far  more  frequently  prescribed. 
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It  has  never  appeared  to  the  author  to  possess  any  special  agency 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  but  it  noakes  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  cough 
mixtures  in  the  form  of  the  Syrup  of  Tohi.  In  chronic  catarrhal 
affections,  the  inhalation  of  tlie  vapour  of  the  ethereal  solution  is 
said  to  have  beeTt  of  benefit. 

The  dose  is  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  made  with  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic  {TohUan.  3i;  Mucilag.  acacias iss]  Syrupi  3iij; 
^qusei^r.  M.) 

TBfCTUlA  TOIUTAIW,  TIHCTURE  OP  TOLU.  (Tolutan.  Siij;  Jilco- 
hoi  Oij.)  It  is  sometimes  added  to  pectoral  mixtures,  but  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  syrup. 

STRBPUS  TOUJTA'NI,  STBBP  OF  TOIU.  {Tinct  Tolut.  f.  5i;  Syrup. 
Oiss.)  This  is  a  very  common  adjunct  to  pectoral  mixtures,  to 
which  it  appears  to  communicate  no  virtues,  but  improves  their 
flavour.  Yet  MM .  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  affirm,  that  they  have 
cut  short  by  it  acute  bronchitis,  ^  which  had  reached  the  first  sep- 
tenary,'* and  which,  Ihey  think,  «  would  doubtless  have  gone  on 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  without  the  aid  of  this  precious  agent." 
In  infants,  it  appeared  to  them  of  immense  advantage  in  pulmo^ 
nary  catarrh,  almost  at  the  very  onset  of  the  affection,  and  still 
more  <<  when  the  state  of  irritation,  dryness  and  turgescence  of 
the  mucous  membranes  having  been  allayed,  the  catarrhal  secre- 
tion began  to  be  effected.*' 

Balsam  of  Tolu  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Tinctura  Benzoini 
eomposifa  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


6.  STYRAX.— STORAX. 

Storax  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Siyrax  officinalis;  Sex.  Stst. 
Decandria  Monogyriia;  Nat.  Ord.  Styraceae,  (Lindley^)  a  small 
tree,  which  is  indigenous  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  is 
cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  From  incisions  made 
into  the  tree,  or  from  the  punctures  of  an  insect,  the  storax  exudes. 
No  precise  knowledge  exists  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  pro- 
cured; as  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  collect  it,  will  not  com- 
municate their  mode  of  procedure.  It  is  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Trieste. 

Two  varieties  are  met  with  in  the  shops;— common  storax, 
styrax  calami'ta  of.  some,  and  liquid  storax.  The  former 
occurs  in  brittle  cakes,  several  pounds  in  weight,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  and  having  a  fragrant,  agreeable,  balsamic  odour, 
and  an  aromatic  taste.    It  appears  to  be  composed  of  sawdust, 
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cemented  by  a  resinoas  matter.  It  can  be  easily  reduced  to 
coarse  powder,  and  in  this  state  is  often  met  with  in  the  shops. 
The  latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  by  decoction  from 
Liquidambar  styracif'lua;  but  Dr.  Wood  remarks,  that  some 
of  the  genuine  juice  of  the  Liquidambar,  brought  from  New 
Orleans,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  had  an 
odour  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  Storax.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  recently  affirmed,  that  the  liquid  storax,  or  storax  oily  is 
obtained  at  Cos  and  Rhodes  from  sly  rax  officinale.  By  means 
of  longitudinal  incisions,  the  bark  of  the  stems  is  removed  in 
small  narrow  strips,  which,  when  pressed  together,  readily  adhere 
by  means  of  their  glutinous  juice,  and,  in  this  way,  they  are  made 
up  into  bundles  of  about  two  pounds  each.  These  are  then  sub- 
jected to  pressure  in  warm  presses,  by  which  means  a  liquid 
storax  is  obtained,  which  has  the  consistence  of  butter,  a  gray 
colour,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  vanilla.  {Landerer, 
cited  by  Pereira.)  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  be  the 
liquid  storax  of  the  shops,  which  is  of  a  brown,  almost  black 
colour  on  the  surface  that  is  exposed  to  the  air,  but  of  a  light 
greenish  gray  colour  within,  and  of  a  smell  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Dr.  Pereira  has  described  not  less  than  ten  varieties  of  storax, 
bat  the  above  are  all  that  concern  the  pharmacologist, — the  others 
being  rarely  met  with  in  commerce,  and  most  of  them  never  seen 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

When  subjected  to  analysis,  storax  yields  a  trace  of  volatile 
oil,  about  fifty  per  cent  of  resin,  and  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  ben- 
zoic acid,  the  presence  of  which  entitles  it  to  a  place  among  the 
balsams.  It  is  so  mixed — in  the  state  in  which  it  is  met  with  in 
the  shops — with  extraneous  matters,  that  it  requires  to  be  puri- 
fied; this  is  done  according  to  a  process  directed  in  the  British 
and  American  PharmacopoBias  for  8TTBAI  PDUFICil'A  or  purified 
storaxj  which  consists  in  dissolving  the  soluble  matters  in  alcohol, 
straining  the  solution  and  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  until  the  storax 
acquires  the  proper  consistence.  The  volatile  portion  is  not 
driven  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  alcohol,  yet  it  may  be  well  not 
to  carry  the  concentration  too  far,  in  order  that  the  fragrant  prin- 
ciple may  be  better  retained,  and  the  extract  be  of  a  fitter  con- 
sistence for  forming  pills.  (Christiaon.) 

Storax,  like  some  of  the  articles  already  mentioned,  has  been 
considered  to  possess  ^stimulant  properties,  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  especially  to  the  bron- 
chial membrane;"  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  either  it  or  any 
of  the  articles  referred  to,  be  possessed  of  such  powers.  Like 
the  other  balsams,  however,  it  is  excitant,  and  might  be  employed 
in  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  bronchia,  in  which  excitant 
expectorants  are  needed.    It  is  not  often  prescribed  on  this  side 
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the  Atlantic,  or,  indeed,  anywhere;  notwithstanding  that  the 
British  colleges  have  a  formula  for  the  Pilufas  Styracis  Com* 
posifss,  which  consist  essentially  of  strained  storax  and  opinm^ 
and  are  occasionally  given  in  chronic  pulmonary  affections  to 
relieve  cough;  but  are  more  valuable,  perhaps,  as  a  means  of 
administering  opium  to  persons  who  are  prejudiced  against  it, 
the  name,  and  the  balsamic  character  of  the  storax  completely 
masking  the  narcotic. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  administer  storax,  the  dose  may  be  ten  to 
twenty  grains  two  or  three  times  a  day,— or  either  the  common, 
or  the  liquid  storax  may  be  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  muci- 
lage of  gum  arabic. 

Storax  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Tinctura  Benzoini 
ComposUa  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 


7.  BENZOINUM-— BENZOIN. 

Benzoin  or  Benjamin  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Styrax  Ben'- 
zoin;  the  Benjamin  Tree;  Sex.  Sfst.  Decandria  Monogynia; 
Nat.  Ord.  Styraceas, — a  tall  tree,  indigenous  in  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Siam  and  Java.  It  is  obtained  in  Sumatra,  when  the  tree  is 
about  six  years  old,  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  and  allow- 
ing the  juice  to  remain  for  three  months.  Fresh  incisions  are 
made  after  the  concrete  juice  has  been  removed,  until  the  tree  is 
exhausted,  and  usually  dies.  The  juice,  which  exudes  at  the 
first  incision,  is  the  best,  and  said  to  be  alone  exported  to  Europe. 
(CArisiison.)  Each  tree  yields  about  three  pounds  of  Benzoin 
annually  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Benzoin,  which  is  met  with  in  commerce,  is  usually  imported 
into  England  from  Singapore  or  Calcutta.  In  1839,  duty  was 
paid  there  on  108  cwts.  (Pereira.)  It  is  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  and  is  sometimes  dxsiingmshed  into  firsts,  seconds,  hud 
thirds;  or  more  commonly,  perhaps,  into  firsts  and  seconds,  or 
fine  and  coarse;  and  sometimes  the  finer  kinds  are  termed  Siam 
Benzoin;  the  commoner,  Calcutta  Benzoin.  The  former  con- 
tains white  grains,  which  have  the  appearance  of  fragments  of 
blanched  almonds,  that  are  seated  in  a  deeper  reddish  brown 
ground;  the  latter  is  more  uniform,  and  has  a  dark  reddish 
brown  or  almost  black  colour.  Both  are  firm  and  pulverizable, 
of  an  agreeable,  fragrant  balsamic  odour,  and  a  slightly  aromatic 
taste.  Boiling  water  takes  up  a  little  benzoic  acid;  alcohol  dis- 
solves all  except  the  impurities,  and  the  solution  is  rendered 
milky  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Its  chief  constituents  are  resin,  benzoic  acid,  and  a  trace  of 
volatile  oil, — the  amygdaloid  benzoin  containing  80.7  per  cent,  of 
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resin,  and  19  8  of  benzoic  acid;  ihe  coarser  or  brown  benzoin,  of 
78^  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  19.7  of  benzoic  acid. 

Benzoin  had  at  one  time  a  much  higher  reputation,  as  an 
internal  remedy,  than  it  has  at  present.  Like  the  balsams  and 
gum-resins,  it  was  regarded  as  an  excitant  expectorant;  and,  as 
a  relic  of  antiquity,  it  still  holds  its  place  in  one  or  two  formulae. 
Should  it  be  prescribed  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  in  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, which  are  unaccompanied  by  febrile  or  inflammatory  ex- 
citement. It  will  be  seen  afterwards,  that  it  is  employed  as  a 
topical  expectorant  in  the  form  of  fumigation;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  fumigatory  pastilles,  which  are  largely 
uaed  in  oriental  climes;  and  of  the  fumigating  compounds  em- 
ployed in  the  Romish  church. 

Benzoin  is  scarcely  ever — if  ever — administered  in  substance. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  may  be  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

TINCTUIU  BEHZOINI  COIPOSITA,  COIPOUP  TmCTOIE  OF  BBNZOIH.— 
(Benzoin.  Siij:  Styracis  purificat.  3ij;  Tolutan.  2j.  •^loSs^  in 
puiv.  Sss;  •Alcohol  Oij.)  The  dose  of  this  preparation,  as  an 
excitant  expectorant,  is  f.  3ss,  to  f.  3ij.  It  is  rarely,  however, 
employed.  As  the  resin  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water, 
it  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum 
arable.     It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  external  excitant  to  ulcers. 


8.  AC^DUM  BENZ(yiCUM.—B£NZOIG  ACID. 

Benzoic  acid,  formerly  termed  Flowers  e^BenJamin^  exists  in 
the  various  balsamic  substances,  as  benzoin,  storax,  tolu  balsam, 
&C.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the  vanilla  pod,  and  in  certain  animal 
substances,  as  in  the  urine  of  children  and  of  the  herbivora  under 
certain  states  of  decomposition.  In  Pharmacy,  it  is  obtained  from 
benzoin  by  sublimation.  Benzoin,  in  coarse  powder,  thoroughly 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  fine  sand,  is  put  into  a  proper 
vessel,  and,  by  means  of  a  sand  bath,  with  a  gradually  increasing 
beat,  it  is  sublimed  until  vapours  cease  to  rise.  The  sublimed 
matter  is  deprived  of  oil  by  pressure  in  bibulous  paper,  and  is 
again  sublimed. 

Benzoic  acid,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  is  in  light  white 
feathery  crystals,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  an  acrid,  feebly 
acid  taste.  It  is  fusible,  and  wholly  volatilizes  if  cautiously 
heated;  is  soluble  in  about  two  hundred  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
in  about  twenty-five  parts  of  boiling  water;  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  readily  dissolves  in  solution  of  potassa,  from  which 
it  is  precipitated  by  chlorohydric  acid. 
VOL.  I.— 20 
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The  therapeutical  action  of  benzoic  acid  is,  doubtless,  excitant, 
and  it  has  been  imagined,  that  its  influence  is  principally  directed 
to  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  ^^especially  to  the  aerian  membrane." 
(Pereira,  and  others.)  The  author  has  not  had  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  in  this  special  affinity,  and  such  would 
appear  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  profession,  as  it  is  now 
scarcely  used  except  in  one  or  two  officinal  preparations,  in 
which  it  seems  to  be  retained  only  from  old  prepossessions  and 
associations. 

When  given  alone  as  an  excitant  expectorant,  its  dose  is  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains;  but  the  author  has  never  administered  it,  or 
seen  it  administered,  as  such.  It  is  occasionally  used,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  as  a  topical  expectorant;  and  forms  part  of  the 
Tinctura  opii  camphorata  or  Paregoric  elixir^  in  which  it 
probably  exerts  no  beneficial  agency. 


9.  COPAIBA. 

Copaiba — whose  general  properties  are  described  under  Exci- 
tants—has  been  much  extolled  by  many  respectable  practitioners 
in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  every  form  of  pulmonary 
affection,  in  which  a  gentle  excitant  is  necessary.  It  is  not  adapted 
for  cases  in  which  there  is  febrile  or  inflammatory  action.  Dr.  La 
Roche,  of  Philadelphia,  has  adduced  strong  testimony  in  favour 
of  it  in  diseases  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  of  the  atonic 
kind,  as  well  as  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  general. 
It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops  on  sugar, 
or  made  into  an  emulsion.  {Copaib.  f.  ?iss;  Mucilag.  Jlcacise, 
f,t,  3vj;  Syrup,  gss;  Aqum^  3ivss. — M.  Dose,  one-fourth  part  four 
times  a  day.) 


10.  MYRRHA.— MYRRH. 

Myrrh  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Balsamaden'dron  Myrrha;  Sex. 
SrsT.  Octandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Obd.  TerebinthacesB;  a  small 
tree,  which  is  indigenous  in  Gison,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix. 
It  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  concretes  there.  Formerly, 
the  finest  kind  of  myrrh  was  imported  from  Turkey,  and  an  infe- 
rior variety  from  India;  but  it  would  seem  that,  at  the  present 
day,  it  almost  all  comes  from  the  latter  country.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  it  is  consumed;  for,  in  the  year  1839,  no  less  than  216 
cwt.  paid  duty  in  England.  (Pereira.) 

The  myrrh  of  the  shops  is  in  irregular  pieces  of  various  sizes, 
differing  in  colour, — the  best  pieces  being  of  a  reddish-yellow,  and 
translucent.    It  is  brittle,  and  capable  of  reduction  to  powder,  and 
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has  a  peculiar,  somewhat  agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter  aromatic, 
but,  in  the  author's  opinion,  disagreeable  taste.  The  beat  myrrh 
should  possess  these  qualities;  but  other  varieties  are  occasionally 
met  with, — a  second  quality,  which  is  in  distinct  small  tears  or 
grains, — and  a  third  quality,  which  occurs  in  pieces  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  best,  and  which  are  probably  coarser  myrrh  mixed 
with  impurities.  (Pereira.) 

Myrrh  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the 
gum  enables  the  water  to  suspend  a  part  of  the  resin.  Dilute 
alcohol  dissolves  some  of  the  resin,  and  less  of  the  gum;  whilst 
alcohol  dissolves  the  resin  and  volatile  oil,  leaving  the  greater 
part  of  the  gum;  and  as  the  two  first  are  the  active  ingredients  in 
myrrh,  alcohol  is  generally  used  as  the  menstruum.  The  most 
recent  analysis  afforded  2,6  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  27*9  of  resin, 
and  63.7  of  gum. 

Myrrh  has  been  employed  as  an  expectorant.  From  its  con- 
stituents, it  is  obviously  excitant,  and,  therefore,  not  adapted  for 
any  pulmonary  affection  in  which  there  is  vascular  excitement. 
It  has  been  occasionally  prescribed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other 
excitant  expectorants,  but  is  not  much  used  at  the  present  day, 
and  never,  perhaps,  except  in  combination.  The  dose  is  from  gr. 
z.  to  gr.  XXX.  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  may  also  be  made  into  an 
emulsion,  but  its  taste  is  an  objection  to  it  in  this  form. 

TIMCTintA  ITRIMl,  TBfCTlIRB  OP  lYMH.  (Myrrh,  contus.  3iv; 
alcohol.  Oiij.)  Tincture  of  myrrh  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the 
drug,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  internally.  The  dose^  as 
an  expectorant,  is  slated  to  be  f.  Ess.  to  f.  33. 

Myrrh  enters  into  the  composition  of  various  oflScinal  formulae, 
as  of  the  MUtura  Ferricomposita;  the  Piluhs  aloes  et  Myrrhx; 
the  Pilulas  Ferri  compositae;  and  the  Piluhs  Rhei  compositss 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

11.  ASSArCETIDA— A88AFETIDA. 

Assafetida, — whose  general  properties  are  described  under 
Antispasmodics — is  excitant,  and  therefore  adapted  for  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  want  of  due  innervation  in  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus, and,  at  the  same  time,  no  febrile  or  inflammatory  action. 
In  hooping-cough,  it  has  been  regarded  as  beneficial;  but  the  au- 
thor has  subjected  it  to  extensive  trials,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
say  positively,  that  any  markedly  good  effects  have  resulted  from 
it.  In  this  disease,  it  doubtless  acts  by  virtue  of  the  new  impres- 
sion it  makes  on  the  nerves,  and  is  more  properly  an  antispas- 
modic. 

In  old  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  of  chronic  cough  accom- 
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panied  by  nervous  erethism,  occurring  in  any  disease,  it  is  pre- 
scribed. The  dose  is  from  gr.  v.  to  Sss.  in  the  form  of  pill;  but  it 
IS  rarely  given  alone,  in  this  shape,  as  an  expectorant. 

MBTUHA  ASSAFffi'TIDJE,  ASSIPETIDA  MHTURE.  {Jissa/oetid.  sij;  agussj 
Oss.)  The  gum  of  the  assafetida  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  sus- 
pension of  the  resin,  so  that  the  Lac  Jlssa/oetidss -^diS  it  was 
formerly  called— contains  the  main  virtues  of  the  gum-resin.  In 
the  thoracic  affections  for  which  assafetida  is  deemed  proper,  this 
is  a  good  form  of  administration.  For  children,  it  may  be  sweeten- 
ed with  sugar;  and  although  it  may  be  disagreeable  to  them  at 
first,  they  soon  become  accustomed  to,  and  even  fond  of,  it.  The 
dose  to  an  adult  is  f.  3s8.  to  f.  Sij.;  to  a  child,  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls. 

13.  OALnBANUM. 

Galbanum, — whose  general  properties  are  described  under  An- 
tispasmodics,—possesses  the  same  excitant  virtues  as  the  other, 
so  called,  antispasmodic  gum-resins,  and  is  presumed  to  hold  an 
intermediate  place  between  ammoniacum  and  assafetida  as  an 
expectorant.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  used  as  such;— on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  never  perhaps.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  x.  to 
XXX.  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  made  into  an  emulsion. 


13.  AL'LIUM.— GARLICK. 

The  bulb  of  Mlium  SatVvumj  Sax.  SrsT.  Hexandria  Mono- 
gynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Liliaceae  (Ztn(//ey),  is  a  well  known  culinary 
article,  and  although  not  much  used  in  medicine,  is  introduced  into 
the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  country.  Garlic 
is  indigenous  in  the  Southern  countries  of  Europe,  flowering  in 
July,  and  is  every  where  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  gardens. 

The  strong,  peculiar,  irritating  smell,  and  acrid  taste  of  garlic 
are  owing  to  volatile  oil,  separable  by  distillation  with  water, — six 
drachms  of  which  are  obtained  from  twenty  pounds  of  garlic. 
An  acrid  expressed  oil  can  also  be  separated  from  it.  The  volatile 
oil  has  a  very  acrid  taste,  and  strong  smell. 

Like  all  substances  whose  medicinal  virtues  are  dependent 
upon  volatile  oil,  garlic  is  excitant;  and,  consequently,  when  em- 
ployed as  an  expectorant,  it  can  only  be  in  cases,  where  there  is 
no  active  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes;  and  in  states  of  the  system  and  of  the  tubes,  in  which  a 
gentle  excitant  is  necessary,  as  in  chronic  bronchitis.    In  such 
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cases,  the  expressed  juice  may  be  mixed  with  sugar;  or  the  fol- 
lowing preparation  may  be  advised: 

STRHPUS  AI  m,  STEUP  OF  6ASLICL  {^iln  recent  Svj;  Jicet. 
deatillat.  Oj;  Sacch.  ibij;  f.  Syrupus.)  The  vinegar  is  used, 
in  this  preparation,  under  the  idea,  that  it  is  a  better  solvent  of 
the  active  principle  than  water,  which  may  be  questioned.  It 
is  occasionally  given  to  children  affected  with  ordinary  catarrh, 
in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful  or  two,  but  is  not  much  prescribed 
by  the  physician.  It  is  an  officinal  preparation  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States,  but  not  in  that  of  any  British  Col- 
lege. 


14.  m'ULA.— ELECAMPANE. 

Elecampane  is  the  root  of  In'ula  Helen'iumy  Sex.  Syst.  Syn- 
genesia  Polygamia  Superflua:  Nat.  Ord.  Compositae  Asteroidese, 
a  large  handsome  plant,  which  is  indigenous  in  various  parts  of 
Europe;  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  fias  become  naturalized 
in  this  country,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  and  for  medical 
use.  The  root  is  officinal  in  the  secopdary  list  of  the  Pharma- 
copceia  of  the  United  States. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  the  dried  root  is  usually  in  longitu- 
dinal or  transverse  slices,  of  a  yellowish  gray  colour,  an  aromatic 
slightly  camphoraceous  odour,  and  a  warm,  aromatic  and  bitter 
taste.  The  medical  virtues  are  imparted  both  to  alcohol  and 
water.  The  root  has  been  analyzed  by  different  chemists,  and 
found  to  contain,  amongst  other  constituents,  a  peculiar  aromatic 
principle — to  which  the  names  Helenin  and  Elecampane  Cam- 
phor have  been  given;  resin,  the  taste  of  which  is  bitter,  nause- 
ous and  acrid;  an  amylaceous  substance  termed  Inulin  and 
•AlarUin;  and  bitter  extractive. 

From  this  analysis  it  can  be  understood  that  Inula  possesses 
the  medical  virtues  of  the  aromatic  tonics;  but  it  is  rarely  used 
except  as  an  excitant  expectorant  in  pulmonary  catarrh,  and 
bronchitic  affections,  in  which  there  is  no  febrile  or  inflammatory 
excitement.  It  has  had  some  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue, 
but  has  outlived  it.  It  may,  like  other  aromatic  tonics,  act  Indi- 
rectly in  asthenic  cases  of  amenorrhoea.  The  decoction  is  the  form 
commonly  prescribed  {Inul.  3ss;  *Squm  Oj. — Dose,  f.  3i.  to  f.  Sij.) 
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II.  Demulcent  Expectorants. 
15.  ACA'CIA-— GUM  ARABIC. 

Gum  Arabic  is  the  concrete  juice  of  •^ca'cia  vera,  and  other 
species  of  Acacia:  Sex.  Stst.  Polygamia  Monoecia;  Nat.  Ord. 
LeguminossB.  The  species  of  Acacia^  which  yield  considerable 
quantities  of  gum,  besides  the  Acacia  vera,  a  native  of  Arabia 
and  of  Africa  from  Senegal  to  Egypt,  are  the  Jica'ciaJirah'ica,^ 
native  of  Senegal,  Egypt,  Arabia  and  India;  the  A.  Karoo,  in- 
digenous at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  *A.  gumm\f'era^  native 
of  Arabia  and  of  Africa,  near  Mogadore;— the  «^.  Seyal,  native 
of  Egypt  and  Senegambia;  the  «/?.  tor' tilts,  and  A,  Ehrenbergii, 
natives  of  Arabia;  and  the  A.  Senegal,  native  of  Arabia,  and 
Africa  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  gum  generally  exudes  from  the  Acaciae  spontaneously,  and 
concretes  on  the  trunk  and  branches.  At  times,  however,  inci^ 
sions  are  made  to  facilitate  its  flow.  It  commonly  exudes  soon 
after  the  rainy  season  has  softened  the  bark,  and  made  it  liable 
to  split  during  the  succeeding  hot  weather.  It  is  exported  to  this 
country  from  the  Levant,  or  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean; from  Barbary  and  Senegal,  and  from  the  East  Indies, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  Duty  was  paid,  in  1839,  on  the  follow- 
ing quantities  imported  into  England.    (Pereira). 

Gum  from  the  East  Indies,    ...    7,869  cwts. 

Senegal  Gum, 24,698 

Other  sorts  of  Gum,        ...        -    7,759 

Total,  40,326 

The  best  gum  arabic,  often  termed  7\trkeygufn,  is  in  rounded, 
or  amorphous  pieces; — some  of  them  transparent;  others  more  or 
\e^  opaque,  with  deep  cracks  extending  through  them.  It  is 
usually  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white  colour.  The  powder  into* 
which  it  is  readily  reduced  is  generally  almost  pure  white.  It  is 
inodorous,  and  has  a  very  feeble  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  1.316  to  1.482.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a 
mucilage,  which  is  an  officinal  preparation.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  which  throws  it  down  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

These  are  the  main  qualities  of  the  officinal  gum  arabic.  It  is 
apt,  however,  to  be  mixed  with  other  varieties  of  gum,  which 
are  described  by  the  different  writers  on  pharmacology,  {Pereira, 
Christison,  Wood  ^  Bache,  &c)  but  which  demand  no  detailed 
account  here; — for  example;  1.  The  Barbart  or  Morocco  Gum, 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  Acacia  gummifera,  which  is  im- 
perfectly soluble  in  water:  2.  Gum  Senegal,  obtained  from  se- 
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veral  species  of  acacia,  which  is  by  no  means  as  easily  pulverizable 
as  the  best  gum  arahic:  3.  East  India  Gum,  some  of  which  re- 
sembles  the  best  gum  arabic;  but  others  are  far  more  dij£cult  to 
pulverize;  and  4.  the  Cape  Gum,  which  is  of  a  very  inTerior  kind. 
Gum  arabic  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  Guferin,  and 
found  to  consist  of  79.40  per  cent,  of  pure  gummy  principle,  to 
which  the  name  •/irabin  has  been  given,  and  which  is  wholly 
soluble;  of  17.60  per  cent,  of  water,  and  3.00  of  ashes.  It  contains 
no  Bassorin  or  insoluble  gum,  which  exists  in  such  large  quan- 
tities in  Gum  Bassora,  supposed  to  be  the  concrete  juice  of  a 
fnesembryanthemum. 

The  essential  action  of  gum  arabic  is  that  of  a  demulcent  to  the 
surfaces  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, — soothing  the  top  of  the 
larynx  in  catarrhal  affections,  and  the  soothing  influence  being 
extended  downwards  along  the  trachea  and  bronchia  by  continuous 
sympathy.  It  is  sometimes  taken  into  the  mouth  in  those  affec- 
tions and  permitted  to  dissolve  slowly,  and  is  the  basis  of  certain 
lozenges,  which  have  attained  celebrity  for  relieving  cough,  and 
facilitating  expectoration.  It  is  a  valuable  agent  in  many  cou^ 
mixtures  into  which  fixed  oil  enters-^not  simply  as  a  demulc^ 
expectorant,  but  to  suspend  the  oil  in  water,  and  form  it  into  an 
emulsion. 

The  dose  of  powdered  gum  arabic  has  been  stated  at  from  3ss. 
to  3j;  but  it  is  obviously  an  article  whose  dose  can  scarcely  be 
fixed.     It  is  taken  Qd  libitum. 

inClIiA'SO  ACA  CU!,  lUCILABE  OF  fiUl  ABABIO.  {^cacise,  in  pulv.  3iv. 
^qux  bullientis  Oss.)  It  forms  part  of  many  mixtures  for  reliev- 
ing cough;  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  to  render  other  sub- 
stances miscible  with  water. 


16.  ALTHJS'A-— MARSHMALLOW. 

Marshmallow  is  the  root  of  Mihse'a  officina'lis^  Sex.  Svst. 
Monadelphia  Polyandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Malvaceae;  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  which  is  indigenous  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  growing  on  the  borders  of  marshes,  and  especially  of 
salt  marshes.  The  roots  are  collected  in  autumn;  but  those  that 
are  noet  with  in  the  shops  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Etirope. 
They  are  generally  deprived  of  epidermis,  and  are  of  a  white 
colour,  cylindrical  shape,  and  of  about  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger.  Their  odour  is  feeble;  taste  sweet  and  mucilaginous.  They 
are  light,  woolly  externally,  and  composed  of  delicate  silky  fibres. 

When  chemically  examined,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  little  fecula 
or  starch;  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  mucilage;  some  uncrystallizable 
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sugar;  and  a  crystallizable  principle,  identical  with  the  asparagin 
of  asparagus^ — besides  other  less  important  constituents. 

The  virtues  of  marshmallow  are  similar  to  those  of  gnm  arable, 
and  it  has  been  employed  in  tne  same  cases,  especially  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  Pdte  de  Ouimauve  or  MarshmaUow 
Paste  or  Lozenge  is  a  favourite  remedy  in  France  in  hoarseness, 
and  catarrhal  affections  in  general. 

There  is  no  officinal  preparation  of  the  althaea  in  the  Pharma- 
copoBia  of  the  United  States:  a  Decoction  is  officinal  in  the  Eklin- 
burgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  and  a  Syrup  in  all  the  British 
Pharmacoposias. 


17.  AMYGKDALA.— ALMONDa 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  admit  both  the  bitter  and  the  sweet 
almonds  as  officinal, — the  former  being  the  kernels  of  the  fruit 
of  ndmyg'cUtlus  commu'nisy — variety  amara;  and  the  latter  of 
Amyg'dalus  commu'nis^ — variety  dulcis; — a  tree  in  Sex.  Syst. 
Icosandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ohd.  Rosacese  {Jussieu)^ — Tribe, 
Amygdalese,  which  is  indigenous  in  Barbary  and  Syria,  and  is 
cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  but  without  any  advantage,  except 
as  an  ornament.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  both  varieties  of 
almonds  are  furnished  by  a  tree  of  the  same  species;  some  botan- 
ists, however,  believe  that  they  are  produced  by  distinct  species, 
and  Nies  von  Esenbeck  states,  that  he  had  been  informed  on 
good  authority,  that  in  the  Palatinate  bitter  almonds  are  not 
unfrequently  gathered  from  the  sweet  almond  tree.  (Christison.) 

The  almond  is  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  a  description. 
Sweet  Almonds  are  imported  from  Spain  and  the  south  of  France. 
The  Jordan  almonds,  which  are  best,  come  from  Malaga;  other 
varieties  are  the  Valentia,  the  Babbary,  and  the  Italian. 
(Busby.)  The  bitter  almonds  are  brought  chiefly  from  Moga- 
dore.  One  variety  only  is  known  in  commerce.  Both  sorts, 
when  triturated  with  water,  furnish  a  copious  white  emulsion. 

The  composition  of  the  sweet  and  biUer  almond  is  interesting 
to  the  chemist;  but  not  much  so  to  the  therapeutist.  The  sweet 
almond  contains  about  54  per  cent,  of  a  bland  fixed  oil — the 
Oleum  Amygdalje, — 24  per  cent,  of  a  variety  of  soluble  vege- 
table albumen,  termed  emulsin  or  synaptase^  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  suspends  the  oil  in  almond  emulsion;  sugar,  gum, 
moisture  and  teguments.  The  bitter  almond  contains  rather  less 
fixed  oil  and  more  synaptase,  and  has,  besides,  a  peculiar 
principle,  called  •dmygdaltny  which  is  interesting  in  its  che- 
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mica],  bat  not  in  any  therapeutical,  relation.  Ic  contains,  more- 
over, the  elements  of  a  bitter  volatile  oil,  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  bitter  almond,  but  is  speedily  developed,  when  water  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  It  has  been  found,  that  when  bitter  almonds 
are  deprived  of  their  amygdalin.  they  are  incapable  of  yielding 
volatile  oil;  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  water  acts  upon  this 
principle  and  generates  the  evil.  Yet  amygdalin  and  water  produce 
no  oil,  unless  emulsion  or  synaptase  be  likewise  present  Certain 
it  is,  that  bitter  almonds  yield  no  volatile  oil  on  pressure,  which 
ought  to  be  the  case  did  it  exist  in  them,  as  the  volatile  oil  is  soluble 
in  the  fixed  oil;  nor  do  they  yield  oil  to  alcohol  or  ether.  This  oil 
is  highly  poisonous,  and  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  for  which— 
as  elsewhere  shown— certain  preparations  from  the  bitter  almond 
are  occasionally  used  as  substitutes. 

Both  varieties  of  almonds  are  demulcents  by  virtue  of  the  oil 
they  contain,  and  it  has  been  conceived,  that  the  volatile  oil,  deve- 
loped by  the  combination  of  water,  amygdalin  and  emulsin,  may 
communicate  to  the  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  virtues  similar  to 
those  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  not  possessed  by  the  emulsion 
of  sweet  almonds;— and  hence,  that  the  former  may  be  adapted 
for  cases  in  which  a  demulcent  expectorant  is  needed  equally  with 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Often,  however,  the  bitter  almond,  in  pharma- 
ceutical, as  in  culinary  preparations,  is  employed  solely  to  com- 
municate an  agreeable  flavour  to  the  compound. 

USTUIA  AIYflDAMl,  AIMONB  BXTHB.  {Amygdal  dulc.  gss; 
•Scaciw  pulv.  ^ss;  Sacchar.  3ij;  *Aqum  destillal.  f.  § viij.)  Almond 
mixture  is  an  elegant  demulcent  expectorant,  much  prescribed 
for  allaying  cough  in  catarrhal  affections,  under  the  name-o£ 
almond  emulsion  and  almon^milk.  It  is  a  good  vehicle  for 
the  administration  of  other  agents,  as  laudanum,  paregoric,  anti- 
monial  wine,  &c.  It  may  be  taken  almost  ad  libitum;  but  the 
ordinary  dose  is  from.  f.  i}.  to  f.  i\\], 

8TBTIPU8  A1T63AIJ!,  BTRUP  OP  ALMONDS.  {Jimygdal  dulc.  ftj; 
Amygdal.  amar.  3iv;  Aqum^  Oiij;  Sacchar,  Ibvj.)  This  is  the 
syrup  of  orgeat^  which  has  been  introduced  from  the  French  Co- 
dex  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  almond  emulsion,  and 
is  an  agreeable  drink  in  sickness. 


18.  CyLEUM  AMYGa)ALiB.— OIL  OP  ALMONDS. 

Almond  oil  is  the  fixed  oil  of  the  kernels  of  Amyg'dalus 
commu'nis.  (p.  236.)    It  is  obtained  by  expression  from  either 
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bitter  or  sweet  almonds,  but  more  commonly  from  the  former,  on 
account  of  their  cheapness,  as  well  as  the  greater  value  of  their 
residuary  cake.  (Pereira.)  The  average  produce  is  from  48  to 
50  lbs.  from  one  cwt.  of  almonds.  From  what  has  been  elsewhere 
said,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  in  the  case  of  bitter  almonds,  the 
contact  of  water  must  be  avoided.  As  met  with  in  the  shops, 
oil  of  almonds  is  transparent  and  without  colour,  or  of  a  slightly 
yellow  tinge;  nearly  inodorous,  and  of  a  bland,  oleaginous  taste. 
It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  six  parts  of  boiling,  or  twenty-five 
parts  of  cold  alcohol.  Its  density  varies  from  .917  to  .920.  The 
cake,  left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  when  ground,  forms 
Jilmond powder^  which  is  used  for  keeping  the  skin  of  the  hands 
soft. 

Almond  oil  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  the  form  of  the  common 
oleaginous  mixture,  in  cases  of  catarrh,  as  a  demulcent  expecto- 
rant. (Olei  amygdal.  5iij;  Mudlag.  acaciae;  Syrup,  aa  Sss; 
•SqusBy  ^i vss.  M.  Dose,  a  tabiespoonful,  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some. )  To  this  mixture  may  be  added  sulphate,  acetate,  or  muriate 
of  morphia,  or  Tinctvra  opii  campfiorata^  &c.,  according  to  the 
indications.  An  emulsion  might  also  be  made  by  the  substitution 
of  alkalis,  or  of  the  yolk  of  egg  for  the  mucilage;  but  neither  is  so 
agreeable. 

Formerly,  equal  parts  of  syrup  of  violets  or  syrup  of  roses^ 
and  almond  oil^  was  a  favourite  laxative  mixture  for  infants,  and 
it  has  been  used  likewise  in  the  catarrhal  affections  of  that  age— > 
simple  syrup  being  substituted  for  either  of  the  syrups  mentioned. 
Formerly,  loo,  almond  oil  was  more  frequently  employed  than  at 
present  in  the  formation  of  linctuses  to  allay  cough.  Of  these,  the 
following  is  a  form:  R. — Confect.  Rosss  canin.  gj;  Syrup  Papa- 
veris;  01.  amygdal.  aa  Jss.  M.  Dose,  a  tea-spoonful  or  two 
when  the  cough  is  troublesome.)  These  linctuses  are  rarely  em- 
ployed, at  the  present  day,  in  this  country. 


19.  CLEUM  OLI'ViE.— OLIVE  OIL. 

Olive  oil  is  the  expressed  oil  of  the  fruit  of  O'lea  Europs^a^ 
European  olive;  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Oleacese;  a  tree  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  from 
Asia,  but  has  been  cultivated,  so  far  as  history  extends  back,  in 
the  south  of  Europe. 

The  finest  olive  oil  is  obtained  from  ripe  olives,  by  crushing 
them  immediately  in  a  mill,  and  subjecting  the  pulp  or  pericarp 
to  gentle  pressure.  By  augmenting  the  pressure,  a  somewhat 
inferior— but  still  good— article  is  obtained.  An  inferior  kind,~ 
again,  is  got  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  residuum,  to  dissolve 
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its  mucilage,  and  subjecting  it  again  to  gentle  pressure;  and  still 
stronger  pressure  forces  out  a  turbid,  impure  oil,  which  is  fit  only 
for  the  soap-maker.  An  inferior  oil  is  likewise  obtained  by  allow- 
ing the  olives  to  ferment  for  some  days  before  they  are  subjected 
to  pressure. 

The  most  esteemed  oil  is  that  made  in  Aix,  and  termed  Pro- 
vence Oil.  Florence  Oil  or  Salad  Oil  is  a  fine  kind,  im- 
ported from  Leghorn  in  flasks.  Genoa  Oil  is  likewise  a  fine 
variety.  The  Gallipoli  Oil,  Sicily  Oil  and  Spanish  Oil,  are 
inferior  varieties;  the  last  being  the  worst  of  all.  {McCulloch, 
Pereira,) 

The  quantity  of  olive  oil  consumed  is  very  great  In  the  year 
1839,  duty  was  paid  on  12,374  tons.  It  is  an  article  so  well 
known  as  not  to  need  any  description.  When  good,  it  is  almost 
devoid  of  smell,  and  has  ai)land,  slightly  sweet  taste.  Its  density 
at  IV  Fahr.  is  about  0.911.  It  is  soluble  in  one  and  a  half  times 
its  weight  of  ether,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  ex- 
posure to  air,  it  readily  becomes  rancid,  but  more  slowly  than 
other  fixed  oils. 

It  is  said  to  be  much  subject  to  adulteration  with  poppy- 
seed  oil,  rapeseed  oil,  and  other  cheap  oils;  but  as  these  oils  con- 
geal less  readily  than  olive  oil,  the  adulteration  may  be  detected 
by  reducing  the  temperature  to  the  freezing  point;  or,  the  test 
suggested  by  Poutet,  and  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia, may  be  used.  When  pure  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  a  so- 
lution of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  prepared  by  heat,  the  whole 
becomes,  in  a  few  hours,  a  firm  fatty  mass,  from  the  action  of  the 
hyponitrous  acid  in  the  solution.  But  if  even  so  small  a  quaa- 
tity  as  5  per  cent  of  any  other  oil  be  present,  the  consolidation  is 
much  more  firm  and  more  tardy;  and  if  the  proportion  amounts 
to  12  per  cent,  the  foreign  oil  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  pulpy 
mass,  for  several  days  before  showing  any  tendency  to  concrete. 
{Chriatison,) 

Asa  demulcent  expectorant,  olive  oil  is  used  in  the  same  cases, 
and  form  of  preparation,  as  almond  oil. 


30.  ceta'ceum.— spermaceti. 

Spermaceti  is  a  peculiar  concrete  substance,  approaching  in 
character  the  concrete  fixed  oils  or  fats,  which  is  obtained  from 
Physe'ter  Macroceph'aluSy  or  great-headed  Cachalot  or  sperma- 
ceti whakj  order  Cetacea,  which  inhabits  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
animal's  body,  being  dissolved  in  small  proportion  in  the  blubber. 
The  head,  however,  contains  that  which  we  meet  with  in  com- 
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tnerce.  It  is  mixed  with  oil,  in  a  large  cavity  in  the  upper  jaw, 
anterior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from,  the  caviiy  that  holds  the 
brain.  There  are  two  places  in  the  head,  which  contain  it,  be- 
tween which  the  nostrils  pass;  and  both  cavities  are  divided  into 
numerous  cells,  which  are  filled  with  a  milky  fluid,  amounting, 
in  a  large  whale,  to  about  50  cwt.  The  contents  of  these  cavities 
are  removed  by  buckets,  and  boiled,  to  separate  the  oleaginous, 
from  the  solid,  matter.  In  this  fluid,  the  spermaceti  crystallizes 
as  it  cools,  and  is  separated  in  an  impure  state  by  draining  off 
the  oil,  and  subjecting  what  remains  to  strong  pressure.  The 
crude  spermaceti  is  purified  by  melting  it  in  water,  and  skim- 
ming off  the  impurities.  It  is  then  melted  in  a  weak  solution  of 
potassa,  and  finally  melted  a  third  time  by  a  gentle  heat,  after 
which  it  is  solidified  in  proper  moulds,  when  it  forms  the  sperma- 
ceti of  the  shops.  It  generally  contains  a  small  portion  of  oil, 
which  may  be  removed  by  boiling  in  alcohol.  The  spermaceti, 
then  called  cetin^  is  absolutely  pure. 

The  spermaceti  of  the  shops,  is  a  white  concrete  substance,  of  a 
foliaceous  texture,  without  taste,  and  almost  without  smell.  It  may 
be  readily  reduced  to  powder,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
rectified  spirit.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  mtich  so  when  the  alcohol  is  at  the  boiling  tempe- 
rature. It  is  greatly  soluble  in  ether,  and  readily  so  in  the  oils — 
fixed  or  volatile. 

Spermaceti  possesses  the  demulcent  properties  of  the  bland 
fixed  oils,  but  it  is  rarely  given  internally.  When  this  is  desired, 
\i  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  with  j/olk  o/egg^  or  mudlage^ 
the  spermaceti  being  first  pulverized  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol. 


81.  SACCHARUM.— SUGAR. 

This,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1842),  is  the 
officinal  name  for  the  sugar  of  Sac'charum  officina'rum  or 
Sugar  canCy  refined. 

Saccharumofficinarum;  Sex.  Stst.  Triandria  Digynia;  Nat. 
Ord.  Gramineee,  is  cultivated  in  the  tropical  regions  of  both  the 
old  and  new  world.  Its  native  country  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, but  it  is  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
East,  (Chrisfison.)  It  is  the  expressed  juice  of  the  ripe  canes, 
clarified  and  allowed  to  crystallize  or  grain.  The  sugar,  when 
put  in  casks  and  allowed  to  drain,  forms  Muscavaoo,  bbown,  or 
RAW  sugar;  and  the  uncrystallized  portion  is  molasses.    Six 

founds  of  juice,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  eight  pounds,  in  the  West 
ndies,  yield  one  potind  of  raw  sugar.    {Christison.) 
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Raw  sngar  contains  various  impurities,  from  vhich  it  can  be 
purified;— by  elutriation  with  a  little  water,  solution  in  water 
heated  by  steam,  clarification  with  blood  and  alumina,  filtration 
through  animal  charcoal,  concentration  in  vacuo  at  150^,  crystal- 
lization, and  displacement  of  the  impure  syrup  in  the  crystalline 
mass  by  passing  pure  syrup  through  it.  {Howard,  cited  by  Chris- 
tisoH,)  The  product  is  White  Sugar,  Refined  Sugar,  or 
Loaf  Sugar— Saccharum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States— of  which  79  per  cent,  may  be  obtained  from  good  Mus* 
eavado  sugar.  The  Amcrystallizable  syrup  in  this  process  is 
Treacle  or  Sugar-house  Molasses. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  further  the  processes  for  forming 
various  kinds  of  sugar,  or  to  dwell  upon  its  properties.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  remark,  that  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  a 
solution  of  sugar  in  water,  a  crystalline  product  is  obtained,  called 
Sugar  Candt.  Barley  Sugar  is  obtained  by  evaporating  syrup 
to  a  state  of  great  concentration,  taking  care  not  lo  empyreuma- 
tize  it,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool.  Taffy  is  made  by  evapo- 
rating a  mixture  of  sugar  and  butter;  and  Candy  by  boiling  syrup 
or  molasses  for  a  few  minutes,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  butter 
to  prevent  it  from  burning,  and  flavouring  with  lemon,  pepper- 
mint, &C.,  should  this  be  desired. 

Sugar  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  saturated  solution,  called 
Syrup,  is  an  officinal  preparation.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  not  in  ether. 

In  the  United  States,  from  70,000  to  80,000  tons  of  sugar  are 
consumed  annually.  (McCulloch.) 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  demulcent  expectorants,  and 
forms  a  part  of  most  cough  mixtures  on  that  account.  In  the 
form  of  candies,  lozenges,  &c.,  it  is  much  used  in  cases  of  tickling 
cough.  A  mixture  of  syrup  and  olive  oil,  in  equal  portions,  is  a 
common  prescription  in  the  catarrhal  affections  of  infants;  and  the 
various  officinal  syrups  that  are  used  as  expectorants,  as  SyrtipttSf 
Syrvpxia  alliij  Syrupus  amygdalsR,  Syrupus  scilhe,  S.  scillm 
composituSf  S.  senegse,  and  S.  tolutaniy  owe  a  part  of  their 
efficacy  to  their  saccharine  constituent. 

SWfPllS,  SIMP.  {Sacchar.  ftiiss;  Aquxy  Oj.)  Simple  syrup 
is  rarely  used  alone  as  a  demulcent  expectorant,  but  it  forms  part 
of  many  mixtures  that  are  prescribed  for  allaying  cough. 


93.  OLYCYRRHraA.— LIQUORICE  ROOT. 

Liquorice  Root  is  the  root  of  GlycyrrhVza  glabra  or  Com- 
mon  Liquorice;  Sex.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria;  Nat.  Ord. 
VOL.  L — 21 
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Legnminosse;  n  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  which  is  indigenous 
in  the  south  of  Europe^  and  is  cuhivated  at  Miteham,  in  Surrey, 
England,  and  at  other  places,  for  medicinal  use.  Much  of  the 
root,  which  is  imported  into  this  country,  is  said  to  come  from  the 
ports  of  Messina  and  Palermo  in  Sicily.  ( Wood  4*  Bache,) 

Liquorice  Root  or  Slick  Liquorice  of  the  shops,  is  in  long 
cylindrical  pieces  of  varied  thickness,  from  a  few  lines  to  more 
than  an  inch;  of  a  grayish-brown  colour  externally,  and  yellow 
internally.  It  has  little  or  no  odour,  but  a  remarkably  sweet  taste, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  acrimony.  Its  main  chemical  constituents 
are  Glycyrrhizin^  Glycion  or  Liquorice  Sugary  which  belongs 
to  the  uncrystallizable  sugars,  that  are  not  susceptible  of  vinous 
fermentation;  and  a  resinous  oil,  to  which  it  owes  the  slight  de* 
gree  of  acrimony,  which  it  possesses.  The  acridity  seems  to  be 
seated  in  the  epidermis,  so  that,  for  medical  use,  the  epidermis 
should  be  removed. 

The  active  principle  of  liquorice  root  is  soluble  in  water. 

Liquorice  root  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  demulcent  expec- 
torants, and  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  other  demulcents.  It  is  not  often,  how- 
ever, prescribed  by  the  practitioner,  and  as  a  domestic  remedy  is 
more  used  in  the  form  of  the  extract.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  Con/ectio  Sennse^  Decoctum  Sarsaparillm  Compositumj 
Infusum  Linif  Pilulse  Hydrargyria  and  Syruptis  Sarsaparillm 
Compositus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

EITMCm  OITGTRBHI'Z^  EXTRACT  OF  IKinORIGS.  Liquorice  Juice, 
Spanish  Juice^  Ilalian  Juice^  Black  Sugar,  is  amongst  the  pre- 
parations in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias;  but  as  it  is 
altogether  imported  into  this  country,  it  has  been  properly  placed 
in  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinaTy  watery 
extracts,  by  boiling  the  root,  and  evaporating  the  strained  decoc- 
tion. Spanish  juice  is  said  to  be  prepared  in  Catalonia  from 
Olycyrrhiza  glabra;  the  Italian  from  G,  ecMnala. 

About  4,059  cwt.  of  foreign  extract  of  liquorice  paid  duty  in 
England  in  the  year  1839.  (Pereira,) 

That  which  is  used  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  brought  from 
Leghorn  and  Messina.  It  comes  in  cylindrical  or  flattened  rolls, 
covered  with  bay  leaves,  and  when  good  is  very  black,  dry, 
brittle,  and  entirely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  rarely,  however,  whoUy 
pure,  as  usually  met  with.  Refined  liquorice  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  imported  extract  in  water,  filtering  the  solution,  and 
evaporating.  The  Pontevract  or  Pomfret  Lozenges  are  made 
of  refined  liquorice. 
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Extract  of  liquorice  is  taken  into  the  mouthy  and  allowed  to 
dissolve  slowly  as  a  demulcent  expectorant  in  cough. 

TROCmsa  GLTCmmZJEET  em  IIOCHES  OF  IKtUOUCE  AND  OPIUI. 
(Opiiy  in  pulv.  gss;  Glycyrrhiz.  in  pulvr.,  Sacchar,  in  pulv., 
^cacisBy  in  pulv.  aa  gx;  OL  ndnisiy  f.  3ij.)  These  lozenges  com- 
bine the  demulcent  virtues  of  liquorice^  sugar^  and  gum  arabic, 
and  the  anodyne  properties  of  opium.  They  are,  consequently, 
well  adapted  to  allay  cough,  where  opium  is  admissible.  Each 
lozenge  contains  about  one-seventh  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

A  preparation  similar  to  these  troches  is  known  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  name  of  Wistar^s  Cough  Lozenges. 


23.  LINUM.--PLAXSEED. 

Flaxseed,  Linseed  or  Lintseed  is  the  seed  of  Linum  ttsiia- 
iis'simumy  common  flax;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Pentagynia; 
Nat.  Ord.  Lineae — Linaceae,  (Lindley.)  an  antiual  plant,  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  which  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  whose  seeds  ripen  in  August.  Both  the  seeds 
and  their  expressed  oil  are  officinal.  The  seeds  are  oblong,  oval, 
flattened  on  the  sides,  with  acute  edges,  pointed  at  one  end, 
smooth,  glossy,  brown  externally  and  yellowish-white  within; 
devoid  of  smell,  and  of  an  oily  mucilaginous  taste.  The  coat  of 
the  seeds  is  mucilaginous;  the  nucleus  oily.  The  entire  seed 
yields  about  a  sixth  of  dry  mucilage,  and  a  fifth  of  oil.  Linseed 
meal  is  the  oilcake^  which  remains  after  the  expression  of  linseed 
oil,  ground  to  powder.  It  abounds  in  mucilage,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  formation  of  poultices..  For  this  purpose,  it  is  better 
than  the  ground  seeds,  which  contain  oil,  and  are  liable  to  become 
rancid. 

Flaxseed  is  not  given  in  substance.  The  most  common  form 
of  administration  as  a  demulcent  expectorant  is  the 

nFD'SlIM  UNI,  ISFUSION  OF  FLAXSEED,  (imi,  5ss;  Glycyrrhiz,  cont. 
5ij;  •dquae  bullient.  Oj.)  Flaxseed  tea  is  a  common  domestic  re- 
medy in  catarrhal  affections.  The  formula  given  above  is  offici- 
nal in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  rendered 
more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  sliced  lemon.  The  dose  may 
be  from  f.  |[ij.  to  f  Siv.,  but  it  is  generally  taken  ad  libitum. 


24.  TRAGAOAN'THA.— tragacanth. 

Tragacanth  or  Gum  Tragacanth  or  Gum  Dragon  is  referred 
to  Astragalus  verus  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States 
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(1842);  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  concrete  juice  of 
various  species  of  Astragalus;  Sbz.  Stst.  Diadelphia  Decandria; 
Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosae.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  that 
which  is  met  wiih  in  commerce  would  seem  to  belong  to  AHrag- 
alus  verusy  a  native  of  Persia.  Jistrc^alus  Gum'miferj  of 
Lebanon;  ^.  Cre'ticuSyOt  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  and  •d.  Sirobu 
Hf'erusj  of  Eoordistan,  are  also  said  to  produce  it.  It^exudes 
spontaneously  from  the  stems  and  branches  during  the  summer 
season,  and  concretes  there.  It  is  imported  from  Smyrna  and 
other  ports  of  the  Levant.  The  entries  of  tragacanth  for  home 
consumption,  in  Great  Britain,  in  1831  and  1832,  were  at  the  rate 
of  45,836  lbs.  a  year.  {McCulloch,) 

As  seen  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  small  contorted  pieces  of  the  most 
irregular  shapes;  of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  semi- 
transparent  or  translucent;  hard;  tough;  devoid  of  odour  and  taste; 
difficult  of  pulverization,  except  at  a  temperature  of  100^  or  120^ 
Fahr.  (Christison)^  or  at  a  freezing  temperature,  ( Wood fy Bache,) 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.384.  With  cold  water  as  well  as  hot  it 
forms  a  mucilage;  but  a  portion  only  appears  to  be  dissolved;  the 
remainder,  after  a  time,  being  precipitated.  Chemical  analysis 
shows  it,  indeed,  to  be  composed  of  common  gum,  identical  with, 
or,  at  all  events  resembling,  the  Arahin  of  gum  arable,  which  has 
been  termed  Tragacanthin  ox  %AdragantinySolubk gum  or  Aro- 
bin  of  tragacanth;  and  of  JBassorin  or  insoluble  gum  o/traga* 
eanth;  the  former,  according  to  one  analysis,  constituting  57  per 
cent.;  the  latter  43  per  cent.  Gum  tragacanth  is  wholly  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  From  its  property  of  swelling  up  in  water,  and  form- 
ing a  soft  adhesive  paste,  it  is  iQUch  used  in  the  shop  of  the  apo- 
thecary for  pasting  labels,  &c. 

Dr.  Pereira  describes  two  kinds  of  tragacanth, — Flaky  or 
Smyrna  Tragacanth, — that  usually  found  in  English  commerce, 
and  which  occurs  in  moderately  large,  broad,  thin  pieces,  marked 
with  arched  or  concentric  elevations;  and  the  Vermiform  or 
MoREA  Tragacanth,  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
occurring  iu  small,  twisted,  filiform,  spiral  pieces. 

Gum  tragacanth  possesses  the  same  properties  as  gum  arabic^ 
but  it  is  very  rarely  employed  as  a  demulcent.  It  is  more  com- 
monly used  as  a  means  of  administering  heavy  powders  by  reason 
ef  the  great  viscidity  it  imparls  to  water;  and  in  pharmacy  in  the 
formation  of  troches  or  lozenges.  Should  it  be  desired  to  admi- 
nister the  powder,  the  dose  may  be  from  3ss.  to  3ij.  The  Pulvis 
Tragacantha  CoMPosiTus  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias, which  consists  of  tragacanthy  gum  arabic,  starchy 
Hudsugaryis  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  heavy 
and  active  powders  to  children,  and  is  occasionally  given  as  a 
demulcent. 
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IIHm'GO  TRi6AGAll11£,  inCIUffi  OF  IliGllGAllTI.  {Tragacanth. 
Si;  •^guss  bullieiiL  Oj.)  This  mucilage  is  rarely  given  internally. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  pharmacy  in  the  formation  of  troches  or 
lozenges,  as  of  the  Trochisci  ipecacuanhsBy  T,  magnesuey  and  T. 
menthas piperitse  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


35.  SES'AMUM—BENNE. 

Benne,  which  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  Slates,  is  the  leaves  of  the  Ses'amum  Oriefita'le  or 
Benne plant;  Sex.  SrsT.  Didynamia  Angiospermia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Bignoniae,  Pedaliaceae,  (Lindiey,)  an  annual  pljint,  which  is  a 
native  of  India,  but  has  been  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Africa  into 
the  southern  states,  as  well  as  into  the  West  Indies,  by  the  ne- 
groes. 

The  seeds  afford,  on  expression,  a  fixed  oil— OIEUM  SES'AUD  or 
Benne  o«7— which  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States.  It  resembles  olive  oil  in  its  properties,  and 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

When  one  or  two  fresh  benne  leaves  are  stirred  in  about  half 
a  pint  of  cool  water,  a  quantity  of  gummy  matter  is  imparted  to 
the  water,  which  soon  renders  it  viscid.  When  the  leaves  are 
dried,  they  may  be  put  into  hot  water.  The  mucilage,  thus 
formed,  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  mucilage  of  gum 
arable,  and  may  be  used  as  a  demulcent  expectorant. 


26.  SAS'SAFRAS  MEDULOiA.— SASSAFRAS  PITH. 

The  pith  of  the  stems  of  Laurus  sassafras^ — whose  general 
properties  are  described  under  Excitants— is  met  with  in  the 
shops  in  slender  cylindrical  pieces,  which  are  very  light  and 
spongy;  and  have  a  mucilaginous  taste  with  the  flavour  of  sas- 
safras. They  contain  a  large  quantity  of  gummy  matter,  which 
is  imparted  to  water,  so  as  to  form  a  mucilaginous  solution:  this 
is  used  whenever  mucilages  are  required  internally,  and,  there 
fore,  as  a  demulcent  expectorant.  The  mucilage  may  be  made 
for  internal  use,  by  adding  a  drachm  of  the  piih  to  a  pint  of 
boiling  water;  but  it  is  not  often  prescribed  internally.  It  is 
most  frequently  used  as  a  sooining  application  in  ophthalmia. 


21* 
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27.  ULMU8.— SLIPPERY  ELM  BARK. 

The  inner  bark  of  Ulmus  fttlvay  Slippery  elm  or  Bed  elm; 
Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ord.  AmentacesB  or  Ulma- 
ceae,  abounds  in  mucilaginous  matter,  which  it  readily  imparts  to 
water.  Slippery  elm  is  indigenous  in  this  country,  flourishing  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  north  of  Carolina,  but  most 
80  in  the  western  states.  The  inner  bark  is  found  in  the  shops, 
freed  from  the  epidermis,  in  long,  nearly  flat  pieces,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  but 
not  agreeable;  and  its  taste,  when  chewed,  is  mucilaginous. ' 

Slippery  elm  bark  is  almost  always  given  in  the  form  of  tea  or 
infusion.  A  mucilage  may,  however,  be  made  by  stirring  the 
powder  in  hot  water. 

HVFU'Sm  1ILKI,  INFUSION  OF  SUPPEBT  EU  BABI.  {Ulmi.  concis. 
et  contus.  |j;  Jlquse  bullient.  Oj.)  This  may  be  taken  as  a  de- 
mulcent expectorant  in  catarrhal  affections;  but  it  is  not  much 
used. 


28.  CETRAOtlA^ICELAin)  MOSa 

Cetra'ria  Islan'dica^  Lichen  Islan'dicus  or  Iceland  moss; 
Sex.  Syst.  Cryptogamia;  Nat.  Ord.  Lichencs, — Lichenacese, 
{Lindley,)  is  found  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  both  continents, 
and  is  said  to  be  abundant  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  sandy 
plains  of  New  England.  It  is  imported  into  England  from  Ham- 
burg and  Gothenburg,  and  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Norway 
and  Iceland.  In  1839,  15,933  pounds  paid  duty  in  England. 
(Pereira.)  As  mot  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  of  brownish  or  grayish 
white  colour,  has  little  or  no  odour,  and  a  bitter,  mucilaginous, 
somewhat  astringent  taste.  The  dry  plant,  steeped  in  water, 
absorbs  more  than  its  own  weight  of  the  fluid.  When  analyzed 
by  Berzelius,  it  yielded  44.6  per  cent,  of  starchy  matter,  Lichenin^ 
— 3.0  of  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  termed  Cetrarin^  and  whose 
medical  properties  will  be  considered  elsewhere;  7.3  of  gum  and 
uncrystallizable  sugar;  7  of  extractive  matter;  36.2  of  starchy 
lignin,  besides  colouring  matter,  and  various  salts. 

Cetraria  may  be  deprived  of  its  bitter  principle  by  a  double 
maceration  in  water,  or  in  water  containing  7^  part  of  an  alka- 
line carbonate.  If  it  be  then  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  forms 
a  nutritive  aliment,  which  is  made  into  bread  by  the  Icelanders 
and  Laplanders,  or  boiled  with  milk. 
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Cetraria  has  been  much  usied  in  cases  where  demulcents  in 
general  are  indicated,  and^  therefore,  as  a  demulcent  expectorant. 
It  is  employed,  also,  in  pulmonary  affections  with  the  same  view 
as  arrow-root,  sago,  or  tapioca, — as  a  bland,  nutritious  article  of 
diet,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  advantage  over  those 
articles.  It  has  been  highly  extolled  in  pulmonary  consumption; 
but  it  is  now  universally  considered  to  possess  no  peculiar  pro- 
perties either  in  that  or  any  other  disease. 

The  powder  is  occasionally — but  very  rarely — given  in  the  dose 
of  from  3s3.  to  5j;  and  it  is  sometimes  mixed  witn  chocolate,  and 
taken  night  and  morning,  for  breakfast  and  supper.  The  most 
common  form  of  administration  is  the 

DECOCmi  CETRA'RIJE,  DECOCTION  OF  ICELAND  1088.  {Cetraria:,  iss; 
•Squae,  Oiss.  Boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain  forcibly).  The  bitter 
principle  or  cetrarin  is  contained  in  this  decoction.  It  thus  com« 
bines  demulcent  and  tonic  virtues.  The  bitterness  may,  however, 
be  first  extracted — as  before  remarked — by  maceration  in  water, 
or  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley. 

The  quantity  to  be  taken  dnring  the  day,  as  a  demulcent  and 
nutrient,  is  about  a  pint  in  divided  doses.  It  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  milk. 


29.  CHONDRUS.— IRISH  5^088. 

Carrageen,  Corigeen  or  Irish  Moss,  is  the  Chondrus  cris- 
pusy  Lichen  CarrageeUy  Fucus  crispus,  Sphseroco&ctis  crisptiSj 
Viva  crispa,  or  Chondrus  poly  mor'phus;  Sex.  SrsT.  Cryptoga- 
mia;  Nat.  Ord.  Algae — Algaceae  (Lindlet/),  It  is  found  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  shores  of  England,  Ireland,  western 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  as  far  as  the  Tropics,  and  is  also 
said  to  be  a  native  of  the  United  States.  For  medicinal  and 
dietetic  purposes,  it  is  collected  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  (especially 
in  Clare),  where  it  is  washed,  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  dried.  (Pereira.)  In  Ireland,  it  is  used  by  the  poor  as  an 
article  of  diet. 

When  Irish  moss  is  green,  it  resembles  Iceland  moss;  but  as 
met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  dry,  crisp,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  dirty 
white  hue,  resembling  laminae  of  horn.  It  is  nearly  inodorous, 
and  has  a  mucilaginous  taste.  When  chewed,  it  feels  like  so  much 
cartilage,  but  by  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  mouth  it  soon 
loses  its  brittleness.  Its  main  constituent  is  a  vegetable  jelly— 
which  exists  in  it  in  the  proportion  of  79.1  per  cent.,  and  which 
has  been  considered  to  consist  of  Peclin,  in  large  proportion — and 
starch  (Feuchiwanger),  but  which  Dr.  Pereira  esteems  a  peculiar 
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principle  and  calls  Carrageenin.    It  contains  likewise,  9.5  per 
cent,  of  mucus,  and  traces  of  salts. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  jelly  of  the  moss,  it  is  cut  small,  carefully 
freed  from  impurities,  and  boiled  with  water  or  milk,  if  the  latter 
should  be  desirable,  and  strained.  Von  Grafe  obtained  from  nine 
ounces  of  milk,  boiled  with  half  a  drachm  of  the  moss,  five  ounces 
of  jelly;  and  as  much  from  a  drachm  and  ahalf  of  the  mosSy  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  To  the  jelly  thus  formed,  any  dietetic 
or  therapeutical  agent  may  be  added. 

Irish  moss  has  been  recommended  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  Iceland  moss;  and  it  would  appear,  that,  like  it,  no 
more  service  can  be  expected  from  it  than  from  substances  that 
contain  a  similar  principle.  Accordingly,  few  prescribe  it  with 
any  other  view  than  as  a  demulcent  and  nutritious  aliment,  where 
such  appears  to  be  indicated. 

To  remove  any  unpleasant  flavour,  which  the  moss  may  have 
acquired  from  impurities^  it  is  advised,  that  before  it  is  boiled,  it 
should  be  macerated  in  water  for  a  few  minutes. 

Chondrus  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  Stales;  Cetraria  in  the  primary;  but  there  is  no  sufli- 
cient  reason  perhaps  to  assign  the  one  a  more  important  place 
than  the  other. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  contains  in  its  secon- 
dary list: 

30.  Vi'oLA,  Fiolety^ihe  herb  of  Fi'ola  peda'ta, — Sex.  Stst. 
Pentandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Violaceae, — an  indigenous 
violet,  which  flowers  in  May  and  June.  All  the  violets  contain 
a  principle  resembling  emetia,  which  has  been  called  Violine  or 
Violiaj  and  the  existence  of  which  in  small  quantities— it  has 
been  supposed  —  may  account  for  the  expectorant  properties 
ascribed  to  the  plant.  ( Wood  Sr  Bache.)  The  author  has  never 
known  it  used. 


III.  Nauseant  and  Emetic  Expectorants, 

Of  the  mode  in  which  nauseants  and  emetics  probably  act  as 
expectorants,  a  brief  notice  has  been  taken  already  (p.  217),  It 
is  evident,  that  all  agents  which  are  capable  of  inducing  nausea, 
followed  or  not  by  emesis,  may  be  employed  as  expectorants; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  if  they  be  given  short  of  inducing 
nausea,  some  action  of  sedation  may  be  exerted  by  them,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  may  be  adapted  as  sedative  expectorants  for 
cases  of  pulmonary  disease  in  which  the  organic  actions  are  over 
excited.    This  at  least  may  be  the  case  with  the  Tartrate 
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OF  ANTiMomrand  Potassa,  Ipecacuanha,  Lobelia,  ftc;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  certain  agents,  as  Squill,  be  given  in  a 
small  dose,  they  act  as  excitants,  and  hence  it  is  important,  that 
they  should  be  pushed  to  an  extent  but  little,  if  at  all,  short  of 
inducing  nausea. 

Of  the  nauseants,  ipecacuanha  is  most  frequently  perhaps  pre- 
scribed as  an  expectorant,  singly,  or — what  is  far  more  common — 
in  combination  with  opium;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  added  to 
demulcent  mixtures  to  aid  their  expectorant  agency.  The  follow- 
ing form,  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States,  (1842,)  is  a  combination  of  this  kind. 

Trochis'ci  Ipecacuan'hjs,  TVoches  of  Ipecacuanha,  {Ipecac. 
in  pulv.  5ss;  Sacchar,  in  pulv.  Sxiv;  marant.  pulv.  Siv;  mudlag. 
tragacanth,  q.  s.  Each  troche  to  weigh  ten  grains.)  These 
lozenges  are  well  adapted  for  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 


rV. — Topical  Expectorants. — Inhalations. 

a.  Excitant  Inhalations. 

31.  BENZOTNUM.— BENZOIN. 

Of  the  virtues  of  this  balsam  as  an  excitant  expectorant,  men- 
tion has  already  been  made  (p.  228).  At  times,  it  is  employed  in 
the  way  of  vapour,  but  caul  ion  is  demanded  in  inhaling  it,  as  it 
excites  coughing,  unless  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric  air. 
It  ought  to  be  inhaled  along  with  the  vapour  of  water,  by  break- 
ing benzoin  into  pieces,  putting  them  into  a  jar,  and  pouring 
boiling  water  over  them.  In  this  manner,  the  acid  rises  with  the 
vapour  and  is  taken  into  the  lungs.  Its  action  is  excitant  to  the 
nerves  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  and  through 
them  to  the  respiratory  nerves  in  general;  and  it  has  seemed 
to  have  afforded  decided  relief  in  asthma  depending  on  sonie 
morbid  condition  approaching  to  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  (.^.  T,  Thomson.)  It  is  said  to  have  proved  beneficial 
even  in  phthisis  after  the  existence  of  tubercles  had  been  clearly 
ascertained;  but  it  can  only  have  acted  as  a  palliative,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  manner  already  described,  through  its  excitant  im- 
pression on  the  respiratory  nerves;  expectoration  being  thus 
facilitated,  and  dyspnoea  relieved.  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux 
strongly  recommend  this  mode  of  employing  the  balsams  in 
chronic  laryngitis,  by  throwing  some  of  the  benzoin  or  the  bal- 
sam of  Tolu  on  hot  coals.  They  advise  this  plan  in  preference 
to  inhalations  of  boiling  water  containing  the  balsam,  inasmuch 
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as  the  patient  can  remain  without  fatigue  for  whole  days  in  a 
balsamic  atmosphere. 

They  affirm  that  chronic  catarrh  has  been  removed  in  this 
way,  which  had  resisted  the  internal  use  of  the  balsams.  None 
of  the  balsams  are  much  used  in  this  manner  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  or  in  Great  Britain. 


33.  ACETUM.— VINEGAB. 

Vinegar  is  the  result  of  what  is  termed  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tiouy  and  is  impure  dilute  acetic  acid.  All  liquids,  that  are  ca- 
pable of  the  vinous  fermentation,  are  capable  of  the  acetous,  and 
can,  therefore,  afford  vinegar:  hence  it  is  made  from  various  sub- 
stances;— in  France  and  Spain  from  the  lighter  wines;  in  Great 
Britain  from  malt  and  malt  liquors,  and  in  the  United  States  from 
cider.  For  the  use  of  the  white  lead  manufacturer,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  extensively  prepared,  of  late  years,  from  _ potatoes. 
(JVood fy  Bache.) 

The  difference  in  the  quality  of  commercial  vinegars  is  very 
great,  some  being  four  times  as  strong  as  others.  Certain  vine- 
gars are,  indeed,  so  weak,  as  not  to  be  fit  for  the  preparation  of  the 
AcETUM  Destillatum,  and  others  are  so  full  of  impurities,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  used  for  making  certain  officinal  prepara- 
tions. It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  framers  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1843)  gave  the  following 
rules  for  determining  its  strength  and  purity.  <<  One  fluid  ounce 
is  saturated  by  about  thirty-five  grains  of  crystallized  bicarbonate 
of  potassa.  It  affords  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  and  is  not  coloured  by  sulphohydric  acid."  The  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  barium  detects  sulphuric  acid,  if  any  be  present; 
and  the  sulpho-hydric  acid  the  presence  of  metallic  matter. 

The  French  vinegars — as  a  general  rule — are  better  for  all  pur- 
poses than  the  British.  The  best  qualities  imported  into  Great 
Britain  are  from  Bordeaux,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Champagne  Vinegar,  although  made  from  other  wines.  Two 
sorts  of  wine  vinegar  are  met  with  in  commerce,  made  from  wines 
of  a  corresponding  colour;  but  that  from  the  red  wines  may  be 
decolourized  by  passing  it  repeatedly  through  animal  charcoal. 

In  this  country — as  before  remarked — vinegar  is  generally 
made  from  cider  that  has  become  sour.  This  is  put  into  a 
barrel  in  a  warm  place,  along  with  some  good  vinegar,  or  mother 
of  vinegar,  which  acts  as  a  ferment.  The  vinegar  is  ready  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  constituents  of  vinegar  are  essentially  acetic  acid,  and  wa- 
ter; in  addition  to  which  it  contains  colouring  matter,  gum,  starch. 
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sugar,  &c.  &c.,  according  to  the  particular  substance  from  which 
it  has  been  derived. 

As  a  topical  expectorant,  vinegar  is  sometimes  used,  being  put 
into  the  ordinary  inhaler  hot,  and  in  a  dilute  state.  In  this  man- 
ner it  acts  as  an  excitant  to  the  bronchial  nerves,  and  is  of  service 
in  the  same  cases  as  benzoic  acid  and  other  balsams,  by  facilitat- 
ing the  expectoration  of  mucus,  and  other  secretions  that  may 
have  collected  in  the  air  passages.  It  has  been  of  advantage  in 
asthma,  and  various  spasmodic  affections  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  advised,  that  distilled  vinegar  should  be  em- 
ployed by  preference,  as  common  vinegar  is  apt  to  contain  sul- 
phuric acid.  {m/2.  T.  Thomson.) 


33.  ACETUM  DESTrLLATUM^ DISTILLED  VINEGAR. 

This  is  made  by  distilling,  from  eight  pints  of  vinegar,  seven, 
and  preserving  these  for  use.  One  fluid  ounce  of  this  should  be 
capable  of  being  saturated  by  about  thirty-five  grains  of  crystal- 
lized bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

Distilled  vinegar  is  colourless,  or  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  con- 
tains, besides  acetic  acid  and  water,  a  little  alcohol,  acetic  ether, 
and  a  substance  of  a  mucilaginous  character,  which,  when  the 
acid  is  saturated  by  an  alkali,  causes  the  solution  to  be  of  a  red- 
dish or  brownish  colour.  When  properly  prepared,  it  has  no 
empyreunoatic  or  other  disagreeable  taint. 

A  diluted  acetic  acid,  which  has  the  same  strength  as  distilled 
vinegar,  is  made  by  taking  the  acetic  crrirf— ACIDUM  ACETICDI 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  Stales,  (1842,) — which  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  acetate  of  soda,  and  di- 
luting it  with  ten  parts  of  distilled  water.  This  is  the  AC'IBDI 
AGETIGDI  DM'TOI  or  diluted  acetic  acid.  Either  this  prepa- 
ration or  the  distilled  vinegar  may  be  employed  in  the  way  of 
inhalation. 


34.  TOLUTA'NUM.— TOLU. 

Balsam  of  Tolu — whose  general  properties  have  been  already 
described  (p.  225) — may  be  used  as  a  balsamic  fumigation  in  the 
same  cases,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  Benzoin.  The  air  of  the 
patient's  chamber  may  be  impregnated  with  the  vapour,  by 
placing  a  little  of  it  upon  live  coals,  and  allowing  the  vapour  to 
be  diffused  in  the  room;  or  a  drachm  or  two  may  be  put  in 
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boiling  water,  and  the  vapour  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  inhaler. 


35.  CHLORI'NUM.— CHLORINE. 

Undiluted  chlorine  gas  is  irrespirable,  occasioning  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis,  and  immediate  asphyxia.  When  largely 
diluted,  it  is  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  may  develope  inflammation  in  it  or  in 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  unless  great  caution  is  taken  in  adminis- 
tering it.  When  largely  diluted,  it  may  induce  a  salutary  exci- 
tant agency,  and  has  hence  been  employed  as  a  topical  expecto- 
rant of  the  excitant  class.  It  has  been,  indeed,  affirmed,  that  <<  it 
is  the  best  topical  expectorant  and  the  most  salutary  excitant  fo 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  that  has  yet  been  inhaled." 
(n/i.  T.  Thomson.) 

Chlorine  has  been  administered  as  a  remedy  in  phthisis;  and 
many  testimonials  have  been  brought  forward  in  its  favour.  It 
has  been  observed  in  manufactories  in  which  it  is  employed,  that 
phthisical  patients  have  experienced  decided  benefit,  {Gannal^ 
Sir  James  Murray)\  but  experiments  made  with  it  on  an  exten* 
sive  scale  in  large  public  institutions  have  not  confirmed  these 
favourable  reports;  and  some  writers  of  distinction  have  affirmed, 
that  it  has  been  prejudicial.  (See  the  author^s  New  Remedies^ 
3d  edit.  p.  134.  Philad.  1841.)  In  all  cases  it  has  to  be  employed 
carefully,  and  experimentally;  but  no 'marked  benefit  can  be 
expected  from  it  in  phthisis.  It  can  only  be  adapted  for  cases  of 
disease,  in  which  the  pathological  condition  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  neighbouring  parts,  requires  the  exhibition  of 
an  excitant.  In  this  way^  it  may  be  occasionally  serviceable  in 
chronic  bronchitis. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  putting  f.  3j.  or  f.  3ij.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  gas  in  water, — the  Aqua  Chlorini,  {New  JReme- 
dieSf  p.  138) — into  an  inhaler  containing  about  f  §ij  of  hot  water, 
and  placing  this  in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  or  over  a  lamp,  in  order 
to  drive  off  the  chlorine.  The  quantity,  thus  disengaged,  may 
be  inhaled  every  six  hours.  Recently,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
dififuse  it,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  apparatus,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sick  chamber.  For  this  purpose,  any  of  the  acids, 
as  the  chlorohydric,  may  be  dropped  on  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
lime,  so  that  the  chlorine  may  be  disengaged  slowly.  An  appa- 
ratus has  been  suggested,  of  late  years,  that  answers  this  purpose 
well.  It  consists  of  a  light  open  wire  fran&e,  about  18  inches  high; 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  spirit  lamp  A.  At  the  proper  height 
above  it,  is  an  evaporating  porcelain  dish,  about  six  inches  in 
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diameter,  B;  and  above  this 
is  a  glass  globe  C,  with  its 
neck  downwards.  In  the 
neck  of  the  globe  is  a  cork  D, 
bored,  and  through  the  open- 
ing is  drawn,  moderately 
tight,  a  short  ping  of  cotton 
wick,  such  as  is  used  in  a 
spirit  lamp.  In  the  glass 
globe  at  E,  opposite  the 
neck,  is  drilled  a  pin-hole,  to 
allow  air  to  pass  in,  according 
as  the  fluid  within  drops  out 
through  the  neck.  To  use  it, 
the  porcelain  dish  is  filled 
with  hot  water,  the  spirit 
lamp  is  lighted,  and  as  soon 
as  the  water  in  the  dish  has 
begun  to  boil,  the  glass  globe 
containing  the  chloride— if 
this  be  the  substance  used — is  placed  as  exhibited  in  the  marginal 
figure.  The  rate  at  which  the  fluid  in  the  globe  shall  percolate 
the  cotton  wick,  and  drop  into  the  hot  water  beneath,  is  easily 
regulated.  Should  it  not  drop  with  suflicient  rapidity,  one  or 
two  of  the  threads  of  the  cotton  may  be  removed;  if  too  rapidly, 
the  cork  may  be  pressed  in  tightly,  or  one  or  more  additional 
threads  of  wick  be  introduced. 

Eight  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorinated  lime  may 
be  poured  into  the  glass  globe;  and  into  the  water  of  the  porce- 
lain dish  two  ounces  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. As  the  solution  of  the  chloride  drops,  the  acid  seizes  on 
the  lime,  and  chlorine  is  evolved  in  connection  with  aqueous 
vapour. 

In  this  manner,  a  sufficient  supply  of  aqueous  vapour  is  given 
off  to  prevent  any  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air 
passages,  whilst  the  invalid  experiences  neither  trouble  nor 
fatigue. 


36.  lODFNUM^IODINE. 


The  inhalation  of  iodine  has  been  recommended  as  an  excitant 
topical  expectorant  in  the  same  diseases  as  that  of  chlorine.  In 
phthisical  affections  it  has  been  strongly  advised.  {Berlin,  Sir 
C.  ScudamorCj  Sir  James  Murray.)  Sir  Charles  Scudamore 
found  the  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  conium  beneficial  in 
subduing  the  irritating  qualities  of  the  gas.  This  first  formula 
VOL.  L — 28 
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was  the  following  solutipn  of  iodnretted  iodide  of  potassium: — 
lodin.  gr.  viij;  Potass.  lodid.  gr.  iij;  •dlcohol,  f.  3ss;  •Aqum 
deslillat.  f.  Svss.  M.  Of  this  solutioDi  from  f.  3J-  to  f.  ^vj,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  minims  of  a  saturated  tincture  of  conium 
were  used  in  each  inhalation.)  At  the  temperature  of  90^,  the 
volatile  properties  of  iodine  are  given  off  very  sensibly,  but  the 
coninm  requires  more  heat,  and  that  of  120^  is  not  too  much  for 
the  iodine.  Sir  Charles  now  advises  the  following: — {lodin. 
Potass.  lodid.  aa  gvj;  •dquss  destillat.  f.  Sv.  and  ^vj;  •dlcoholf 
f.  5ij.  M.)  He  now  prefers  to  add  the  conium  at  the  time 
of  mixing  the  iodine  solution  with  the  water,  and  recommends 
that  it  should  be  a  saturated  tincture  of  the  genuine  dried  leaves. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  he  advises  very  small 
proportions  of  the  iodine  mixture; — for  example,  from  f.  3ss.  to 
t  sj.  for  an  inhalation  of  eight  or  ten  ipinutes'  duration,  and  this 
to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day:  of  the  tincture  he  directs 
f.  3ss— to  bo  increased,  if  the  cough  be  very  troublesome.  He  soon 
augments  the  quantity  of  the  Iodine  mixture  from  f.  3j.  to  f.  ^iv, 
but  the  feelings  of  the  patient  will  be  a  great  guide  as  to  the  pro- 
per strength  of  the  inhaling  mixture  in  any  particular  case. 

The  author  has  often  used  the  iodine  inhalation  in  phthisis^ 
but  his  experience  has  not  been  favourable  to  it;  and  the  same 
view  has  been  entertained  by  others,  (Pereira.)  It  would  seem 
to  be  better  adapted  for  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  inhalation  may  be  practised  in  the  method  recommended 
for  chlorine.  At  times,  troublesome  laryngeal  irritation  has  been 
caused  by  it.  Used,  however,  with  the  conium,  or  with  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  apparatus  recommended  by  Dr.  Gorrigan,  (p.  253,) 
this  disagreeable  result  may  be  prevented,  and,  in  this  way,  it 
has  been  found  to  diminish  most  remarkably  the  purulent 
expectoration  of  phthisis,  (Corrigan.)  It  improved  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  organs;  alleviated  the  cough,  and  acted,  therefore, 
as  a  valuable  palliative.  Dr.  Gorrigan  has  had  his  apparatus  at 
work  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  his 
method  of  managing  it  is  as  follows:— At  night,  when  th« 
patient  is  settling  to  sleep,  the  apparatus  is  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  bed,  and,  when  once  arranged,  it  continues  its  work 
for  four  or  five  hours,  whilst  the  patient,  asleep,  is  inhaling  the 
medicated  air.  In  the  morning,  for  three  or  four  hours  before  the 
patient  rises,  it  may  be  again  at  work;  and,  if  necessary,  at 
midday,  whilst  he  reclines  on  the  bed,  with  the  curtains  drawn 
round  three  of  the  sides.  The  rate  of  evaporation,  which  has 
been  generally  found  to  give  a  sufficiently  strong  impregna^ 
tion  to  the  air,  is  when  the  tincture  of  iodine  drops  from  the 
cotton  wick  in  the  globe,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  drops  per 
minute.    At  this  rate,  about  six  drachms  of  the  tincture  will  be 
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be  evaporated  in  an  hour.    (See  the  author's  New  Bemediesj 
p.  308.) 


37.   VAPOUR  OF  BOILING  TAR,  BURNING  WOOL,  CREASOTE,  Ac. 

These  vapours  have  been  inhaled  in  cases  of  phthisis,  and  in 
chronic  laryngitic  and  bronchitic  affections.  In  the  first  disease, 
no  great  benefit  can  be  expected  from  them.  In  the  latter,  they 
may  act  as  excitants  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  be  beneficial. 

Tar  vapour  was  strongly  recommended  in  phthisis  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Crichton;  but  although  it  has  seemed  to  act  occasionally  as 
a  palliative,  it  not  unfrequently  occasions  a  temporary  increase  of 
cough  and  irritation.  The  tar  employed  should  be  that  used  in 
the  cordage  of  ships,  to  every  pound  of  which  half  an  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  is  added,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  which  is  generally  found  mixed  with  the  tar, 
and  the  presence  of  which  may  excite  coughing.  The  tar,  thus 
prepared,  is  placed  over  a  lamp  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  kept 
slowly  boiling  in  the  chamber  night  and  day.  The  vessel  ought, 
however,  to  be  cleaned  every  twenty-four  hours,  otherwise  the 
residuum  may  be  burned  and  decomposed,  which  occasions  irri- 
tation.  {Pereira.) 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea,  that  the  terebinthinate  impregnation  of 
the  air  which  exists  in  pine  regions  is  beneficial  to  the  consump- 
tive, and,  accordingly,  patients  are  frequently  sent  to  spend  some 
time  in  such  localities. 

The  Vapour  op  Resin  has  occasionally  been  used  under 
similar  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  fumes  arising  from  burning 
wool  that  has  not  been  dressed.  All  these  vapours  are  apt  to 
increase  the  cough  at  first,  but  both  it  and  the  expectoration 
would  seem  to  have  been  ultimately  diminished.  They  roust 
obviously,  however,  be  uncertain  agents  in  all  cases,  and  not 
easily  regulated,  and  they  cannot,  of  course,  produce  any  material 
change  in  the  tuberculous  condition. 

Creasotr,  like  tar  vapour,  has  been  occasionally  inhaled  in 
the  same  pulmonary  affections: — five,  ten  or  fifteen  drops,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  tolerance  of  the  lungs,  being  dropped 
into  hot  water,  in  an  appropriate  vessel,  and  the  vapour  being 
inhaled  through  the  tube  of  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  means  of 
any  of  the  inhalers  in  use;  but  the  remarks  on  the  value  of  tar 
vapour  in  phthisis,  and  other  pulmonary  affections,  apply  equally 
to  creasote.     {New  Remedies ^  p.  183.) 
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I 
b.  Sedative  InhalaiionM, 

38.  STRAMONIUM. 

Every  part  of  Datura  Stramonium^ — whose  general  proper- 
ties are  described  under  Narcotics, — has  been  smoked  for  the 
relief  of  asthma, — and  whilst  one  part  of  the  plant  has,  in  this 
form,  afforded  relief  in  one  case,  another  has  been  successful  in  a 
second.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  been  already  referred  to,  (p.  220.) 
In  this  form  of  administration,  a  poisonous  principle  is  probably 
developed;  for  Mr.  Morries-Stirling  obtained  by  destructive  dis- 
tillation a  poisonous  oil,  composed  of  an  inert  true  oil  in  union 
with  an  active  principle,  probably  a  modification  of  Daturia. 
(Christison*) 

The  author  has  often  seen  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  stra- 
monium highly  beneficial.  Its  modus  operandi  is  probably  through 
the  sedative  influence  exerted  by  the  narcotic  principle  upon  the 
ramifications  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  distributed  to  the  bron- 
chial tubes, — the  sedation  being  thence  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  system,  so  that  the  spasmodic  action  is  subdued. 

Almost  all  therapeutical  writers  affirm,  that  the  smoking  of 
stramonium  is  attended  with  danger  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
encephalic  disease,  and  especially  to  apoplexy,  and  where  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  system  exists;  but  the  author  has  never  wit- 
nessed bad  effects  from  it.  Of  course,  caution  is  needed  in  the 
use  of  this  powerful  narcotic  as  in  that  of  tobacco,  for  similar  acro- 
narcotic  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  both. 

39.  TAB'ACUM.— TOBACCO. 

When  tobacco, — whose  general  properties  have  been  described 
elsewhere,  (p.  123,) — is  smoked,  not  only  does  the  nicotia  pass 
into  the  lungs,  but  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  which  is  an 
active  poison,  as  formed  in  the  pipe  of  the  smoker,  and  appears 
to  be  nicotia  attached  to  a  true  volatile  oil. 

The  effect  of  tobacco,  when  inhaled,  is  familiar  to  most  persons, 
for  there  are  probably  few  males  who  have  not  tested  it.  It  is  a 
powerful  sedative,  making  its  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  whence  the  im- 
pression irradiates  to  every  part  of  the  system.  In  this  manner  it 
is  antispasmodic.  It  is  in  spasmodic  asthma  that  its  good  effects 
have  been  most  witnessed,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  all,  and  re- 
quires caution,  especially  in  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  its  use.  Smoking  a  cigar  is  said  to  have  4)een  used  in  a  case  of 
croup  with  great  success.  {Prof.  Chapman^  of  Philadelphia.) 
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SECTION  III. 


AGENTS  THAT  AFFECT    PROMINENTLY  THE  FOL- 
LICULAR OR  GLANDULAR  ORGANS. 


L  ERRHINES. 

SnroN.  Ptarmiea,  Stenwtatoria,  Apophlegnudi$mUia  per  nare^. 

DsFiNrnoN  of  srhhines  —  Sternutatories — Modus  operandi^ 
Danobrs  of  sNEEziNo-i— Special  errhinbs. 

This  class  of  medicinal  agents  is  much  less  used  now  than  for- 
merly. There  are,  indeed,  but  few  cases  in  which  their  employ- 
ment  can  be  suggested.  At  one  time  errhines  were  separated 
from  sternutatories, — the  former  comprising  agents,  ihat  excite 
an  increased  discharge  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane;  the 
latter  those  that  provoke  sneezing;  but  the  class  of  errhines  is 
now  made  to  include  both,  under  the  definition — "Agents  that 
occasion  an  increased  discharge  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
and  sneezing.'' 

When  an  irritating  substance  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  it  excites  a  sensation,  through  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  or  nerved  of  general  sensibility,  distributed  to 
the  nose,  and  by  a  reflex  action  the  appropriate  muscles  con- 
cerned in  sneezing  are  thrown  into  contraction,  in  order  that  the 
source  of  irritation  may  be  ejected  by  the  anterior  nares.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  errhine  remains,  for  any  time,  in  contact 
with  the  membrane,  a  centre  of  fluxion  is  established;  the  folli- 
cles augment  their  secretion;  and,  if  the  substance  be  still  more 
irritating,  true  inflammation  is  excited.  This  eflect,  of  course, 
takes  place  more  immediately  in  the  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane with  which  the  errhine  comes  in  contact;  but  the  excitation 
is  extended  more  or  less  to  the  mucous  membranes,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  nasal  passages 
— for  example,  those  that  line  the  sinuses  and  ductus  ad  nasum. 
In  this  way  it  can  be  understood,  that  the  operation  of  an  errhine 
may  augment  the  secretion  of  tears,  and  occasion  more  or  less 
suffusion  of  the  eyes;  and,  conversely,  that  an  inflamed  state  of 
the  conjunctiva  may  give  rise  to  increased  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossx  and  sinuses,  and  to 
sternutation.  A  sense  of  irritation  in  the  nose,  inciting  to  the 
operation  of  clearing  the  nasal  fossae,  is,  indeed,  a  common  ac* 
companiment  of  ophthalmia. 

2«* 
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From  what  has  been  observed,  it  is  clear,  that  if  an  errhine  be 
too  strong,  instead  of  increasing  the  discharge  from  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane,  it  may  arrest  even  the  healthy  secretion.  This 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  well  known  first  effects  of  inflammation  of 
any  mucous  membrane,  and  it  is  not  until  the  inflammation  has 
persisted  for  some  time,  that  the  secretions  are  materially  aug- 
mented. 

To  prevent  the  induction  of  inflammatory  irritation,  the  more 
powerful  errhines  are  always  weakened  by  the  addition  of  some 
inert  powder. 

Therapeutical  •Application  of  Errhines. 

A  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of  this  class  of  medicinal 
agents  at  once  suggests  the  cases,  in  which  they  might  rationally 
be  had  recourse  to.  They  occasion  a  centre  of  irritation  in  the 
part  of  the  membrane,  with  which  they  are  made  to  come  in 
contact;  a  derivation  of  nervous  and  vascular  action  from  other 
parts  is  thus  effected;  an  increased  discharge  takes  place  from 
the  exhalents  and  follicles  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane — 
although  this  has  probably  but  little  curative  agency — and  if 
they  excite  sternutation,  a  strong  revulsive  impression  is  made. 

Possessed  of  these  properties,  errhines  have  been  used  in  head 
affections  in  general;  and  especially  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  and 
ears;  but  still,  their  remedial  powers  are  very  limited,  and  if 
much  sneezing  be  produced,  they  may  cause  more  mischief  than 
benefit.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  they  are  rarely  administered 
except  in  popular  practice. 

Physiologically,  sneezing  is  set  up  to  clear  the  nostrils  from 
any  source  of  irritation.  It  is  hence  often  excited  in  the  way  of 
an  external  sensation — that  is,  by  some  substance  impinging  on 
the  Schneiderian  membrane.  But  it  often  occurs,  also,  as  an  in- 
ternal sensation, — that  is,  produced  by  some  organic  change  in 
the  mucous  membrane  itself.  Hence,  it  is  a  symptom  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  as  in  common  cold,  and 
in  the  catarrh  that  attends  measles. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  refers  to  a  case  of  benefit  from  sternuta- 
tion, in  which  this  agency  appears  to  have  been  prescribed  em- 
pirically. The  result  may  be  borne  in  mind  with  advantage,  as  it 
may  attract  attention  to  a  cause  of  cephalalgia,  that  might  other- 
wise be  unsuspected.  A  lady  was  afflicted  with  violent  head- 
ache, accompanied  by  the  sensation,  well  known  by  the  term 
stuffing  in  the  head.  Many  remedies  were  proposed,  and  tried, 
but  ineffectually.  A  physician  was  called  in,  who  prescribed 
snuff  as  a  sternutatory.  It  produced  violent  sneezing,  and  the 
ejection,  from  one  of  the  nostrils,  of  a  plug  of  hardened  mucus, 
nearly  an  inch  long;  after  which  she  experienced  immediate  relief, 
and,  in  24  hours,  was  perfectly  recovered. 
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From  the  snccussion  pnxluced  during  sneezingi  and  the  com- 
pression of  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  has  been  advised  in  popular 
practice,  when  torpor  of  the  uterus  exists  after  the  extrusion  of 
the  fcBtuSy  with  the  view  of  exciting  that  viscus  to  contraction  for 
the  delivery  of  the  secundines;  and,  at  times,  it  is  successful;  but 
an  acquaintance  with  the  physiology  of  sneezing  will  equally 
show,  that  it  may  occasionally  be  productive  of  mischief,  by 
giving  rise  to  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  by  the  arteries, 
and  to  impeded  return  by  the  veins,  and  thus  produce  apoplexy, 
epistaxis  and  other  head  affections.  The  succussion,  too,  ac- 
companying it,  is  evidently  improper  in  pregnancy,  and  H  for- 
iiariy  where  there  is  tendency  to  abortion;  or,  where  hernia  or 
aneiirismal  diseases  exist.  Conradi  esteems  errhines  to  be  contra- 
indicated  when  any  inflammatory  condition  is  present;  but  this 
caution  is  unnecessary,  as  it  could  scarcely  happen,  that  they 
would  be  had  recourse  to,  at  least  before  remedies  had  been  em- 
ployed, which  were  considered  proper  for  the  removal  of  such 
condition. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  apparent  violence  done  to  the  sys- 
tem, that  the  custom  has  so  long  existed,  in  certain  countries  more 
especially,  of  offering  a  benediction  to  any  one  who  sneezes. 
Amongst  the  Teutonic  nations,  some  form  of  salutation  is  always 
bestowed  on  such  occasions.  Even  a  professor,  whilst  addressing 
his  hearers,  is  compelled  to  bow  to  the  force  of  custom  when  any 
of  the  class  execute  this  physiological  act. 

It  might  be  agitated  here,  whether  the  habitual  use  of  errhines 
— as  of  snuff — be  prejudicial;  but  this  is  a  question,  which  belongs 
more  to  hygiene  than  to  therapeutics,  and  has  accordingly  been 
investigated  in  another  place.  (See  the  author's  Elements  of 
Hygilne,  p.  378,  Philad.  1835.) 


SPECIAL    ERRHINES. 

1.  VERATRUM  ALBUM.— WHITE  HELLEBORE, 

The  powdered  rhizoma  of  White  Hellebore — whose  charac- 
ters are  described  elsewhere — is  possesssed  of  very  acrid  pro- 
perties when  placed  in  contact  with  a  mucous  surface,  and  acts 
as  a  powerful  errhine;  hence  the  common  name  of  the  root — 
Niesstvurzel  or  "sneezing-root'*  in  Germany,  and  of  the  powder 
— sneezing  powder^  in  Great  Britain.  These  properties  are  de- 
pendent upon  its  active  principle  veratria. 
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The  action  of  powdered  veratrnm  is  so  violent,  that  it  requires 
to  be  diminished  by  admixture  with  some  mild  powder,  as 
starch,  wheaten  flour,  or  liquorice, — at  least  three  or  four  parts 
of  these  powders  being  required  to  one  of  white  hellebore  pow- 
der.  Three  grains,  united  with  nine  grains  of  starch,  snuffed  up 
the  nostrils  for  three  evenings  in  succession,  occasion  a  copious 
watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  {•d.  T.  Thomson,)  In  certain 
chronic  encephalic  affections,  and  in  amaurosis,  it  has  been  used 
with  this  view,  but  it  is  not  often  prescribed. 


3.  VERATRIA. 

Veratria, — the  active  principle  of  verairutn  alburn^ — is  a 
powerful  errhine,  the  smallest  appreciable  quantity,  applied  to  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  exciting  the  most  violent  and  repeated 
sternutation.  A  very  minute  quantity  of  the  acetate  of  veratria, 
placed  in  the  nostrils  of  a  dog,  instantly  caused  violent  sneezing, 
which  continued  for  a  long  time.  (Magendie.) 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  we  possess  the  means  of  making  a 
certain  errhine,  always  of  the  same  strength,  by  combining  vera-^ 
iria  with  a  portion  o{  starch  sufficient  to  cover  its  acrimony;  yet 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  an  article  which  is  frequently 
adulterated;  and  it  is  in  this  way,  that  many  account  for  the  dis- 
cordance amongst  observers  as  to  its  virtues.  It  is,  moreover,  so 
violent  at  times  in  its  operation,  and  if  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane be  abraded,  so  much  inconvenience  may  result  from  its 
absorption,  that  if  employed  at  all  as  an  errhine,  it  ought  to  be  so 
with  the  greatest  caution. 


3.  HYDRAR'GYRI  SULPHAS  FLAVUS.— YELLOW  SULPHATE  OF 

MERCURY. 

Tlie  yellow  sulphate  of  mercury,  described  under  Emetics, 
(p.  126,)  possesses  strong  errhine  powers,  and  has  the  advantage 
07er  soiite  others  of  always  possessing  the  same  degree  of  strength. 
It  is  so  violent,  however,  in  its  operation,  that  it  requires  to  be 
mixed  with  five  or  six  parts  of  some  farinaceous  powder,  as 
starch.  A  quantity  of  this  compound  powder,  which  contains 
one  grain  of  the  yellow  sulphate,  usually  produces  a  discharge 
from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  may  continue  for  several 
days.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  very  useful  in  ophthalmic 
affections,  and  as  it  possesses  no  narcotic  properties,  <*  there  can 
be  no  doubt,'*  says  a  recent  writer,  {*S.  T.  Thomson^)  "that  it  is 
superior  to  every  other  errhine  in  affections  of  the  head.*' 
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4.  Ad^ARUM  EUROP.d7M^A8ARABACCA. 

The  asaram  of  the  British  Phannacopoeias  is  not  identical  with 
the  asarum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  the  latter 
being  an  excitant  tonic,  and,  therefore,  not  falling  under  consi- 
deration here.  The  European  asarum^  or  common  aaarabacca; 
Sbz.  Stst.  Dodecandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Aristolochiacese, 
is  a  small  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  moist  hilly  woods  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the  European  continent.  The 
leaves  are  officinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias.  They  are  almost 
inodorous,  but  have  an  acrid,  aromatic  and  bitter  taste.  The  root 
of  the  shops  is  about  the  size  of  a  goosequill,  of  a  grayish  colour, 
quadrangular,  knotted  and  twisted.  It  has  a  smell  like  that  of 
pepper,  and  a  nauseous  bitter,  hot,  acrid  taste;  much  of  its  acri- 
mony being  lost,  however,  by  drying.  The  acrid  properties  of  the 
asarum  would  seem  to  be  mainly  dependent  upon  liquid  volatile 
oil,  and  a  camphoraceous  principle.  It  contains,  moreover,  bitter 
extractive. 

Asarabacca  is  an  emetic,  but  is  never  used  as  such.  It  is  only 
employed  as  an  errhine,  and  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  cephalic 
snuff.  When  either  the  powdered  leaves  or  the  root  are  applied 
to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  they  excite  sneezing,  an  increased 
secretion  of  mucus,  and  may  even  induce  a  discharge  of  blood. 
The  quantity  used  as  an  errhine  is  one  or  two  grains  of  the  root, 
or  three  or  four  of  the  leaves,  in  some  cases  of  obstinate  cepha- 
lalgia, chronic  ophthalmia,  or  toothache. 

The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  has  a  Pulvis  asari  compositus, 
composed  of  asarum^  3j;  lavender  flowers^  Sj;  which  is  used  in 
the  same  cases  in  the  quantity  of  gr.  v.  to  gr.  viij. 


6.  TAB'ACUM.— TOBACCO. 

Tobacco,  in  the  fcflrm  of  snuff,  is  a  well  known  errhine;  not, 
however,  habitually  employed  with  that  view,i)ut  as  one  form 
of  inducing  pleasurable  excitement  through  its  peculiar  impres- 
sion on  the  olfactory  nerves. 

In  the  manufacture  of  snuff,  the  tobacco  is  cut  into  small  pieces; 
is  first  fermented  by  being  placed  in  heaps,  and  sprinkled  with 
water  or  a  solution  of  salt — the  latter  preventing  the  tobacco  from 
becoming  mouldy.  The  heaps  soon  become  hot,  and  evolve 
^  ammonia.  The  extent  to  which  this  process  is  permitted  to  go 
varies,  according  to  the  kind  of  snuff,  from  one  month  to  two  or 
three — the  latter  being  the  usual  period.  It  is  then  ground  in 
mills,  or  powdered  with  a  kind  of  pestle  and  mortar.  Some  of  the 
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snuffs — as  the  Scotch^  Irishy  Welsh  RXtd  Spanish — are  high  dried. 
Others— as  the  different  varieties  of  jRappeeS'-^te  moist.  (Pc- 
reira.) 

Of  the  effects  of  the  abase  of  snuff  on  the  sjrstem,  the  author  has 
treated  in  another  work,  {Elements  of  Hygilne^  p.  383,  Philad. 
1835.)  In  this  place  it  has  only  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  therapeutical 
agent.  To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  it  occasions  an 
increased  secretion  of  the  nasal  mucus  and  sternutation.  Where 
slight  and  transient  effects  of  this  kind  are  needed,  snuff  may  be 
employed,  but  it  is  a  far  less  energetic  errhine  than  others  in  the 
list. 

Besides  the  errhines  mentioned,  others  hare  been  occasionally 
employed. 

6.  Euphor'bium. — This  is  the  concrete  resinous  juice  of  an  un- 
determined species  of  Euphor'biay  which  is  obtained  in  Morocco, 
and  exported  from  Mogadore.  It  causes  obstinate  sneezing,  dis- 
charge of  bloody  mucus,  and  great  torture,  if  snuffed  up  the  nos- 
trils; and,  therefore,  requires  to  be  diluted  with  some  mild,  fecu- 
laceous  powder.  It  is  rarely,  however,  used,  and  is  not  in  the 
lists  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

'  7.  The  root  of  Iris  Florenti'na,  of  Florentine  Orris^  Sbx, 
Stst.  Triandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Iridacese.  8.  Rosma- 
ri'nus  or  Rosemary.  9.  Lavan'dula  or  Lavender;  and  10. 
Orig'anum  Majora'na  or  Stveet  Marjoram;  Ssx.  Stst.  Didy- 
namia  Gymnospermia:  Nat.  Ord.  Labiates;  have  been  classed 
amongst  the  errhines,  and  may  act  as  such  by  virtue  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  which  they  contain;  but  they  are  more  employed  on 
account  of  their  aromatic  properties,  as  adjuncts  to  errhines  of  a 
more  powerful  character.  Dried  lavender  flowers  are  a  con- 
stituent of  the  Pulvis  ^sari  cqmposittis  of  the  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeia, ^y 
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U.  8IALOGOGUES. 
SraoH.  PtyalogogueMtptyMmagogue*,  attUvants,  apoptdegmatUnd  ttu  apdphttgriuUiamUia 

DBFiNrrioN  OF  siALOooGiTEs— Their  ebiployment  limited— Modus 
operandi  of  siALOGoeuEB — Mercurt  as  a  sialogogue — Special 

SIALOOOGirfiS. 

SiALoooouEs  are  agents,  that  increase  the  salivary  discharge. 
The  general  modus  operandi  of  local  sialogogues  or  masticato- 
riesj  is  analogous  to  that  of  errhines.  By  their  excitant  properties, 
they  irritate  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  irritation, 
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thns  indnced,  is  extended  along  the  ducts  to  the  salivary  glands; 
80  that  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  fluid  exhaled  from  the  mucous 
membranes  increased,  but  salivation  results.  In  this  way,  de- 
pletion follows  their  employment,  and  more  or  less  revulsive  effect 
supervenes,  which  may  act  beneficially  on  parts  at  a  distance 
labouring  under  disease.  Occasionally,  also,  they  may  prove 
useful,  as  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  by 
their  directly  excitant  properties.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
they  cannot  be  of  benefit  except  in  local  palsy  of  the  organ. 
Where  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  cerebral,  little  or  no  advantage 
can  be  expected  from  them. 

Therapeutical  application  qf  Sialogoguee. 

The  employment  of  sialogogues  must  necessarily  be  extremely 
limited.  They  are  occasionally  used  as  masticatories  in  toothache 
and  in  head  affections, — precisely,  indeed,  in  the  cases  that  are 
considered  to  indicate  the  use  of  substances,  which  excite  irritation 
in,  and  increased  discharge  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal 
cavities. 

By  some  writers  on  Therapeutics,  mercury  has  been  ranked 
amongst  the  sialogogues,  and  salivation  is  certainly  one  of  the 
effects  resulting  from  its  administration.  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  admitted,  that  this  result  is  never  necessary,  and  that 
it  is  rather  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  the  increased  discharge 
exhausts  and  irritates,  without  producing  any  benefit  whatever. 
When  this  potent  article  of  the  materia  medica  is  duly  exhibited, 
it  induces  a  new  action,  not  only  in  the  salivary  glands,  but  in 
every  part  of  the  glandular  and  follicular,  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
whole  secretory  system;  and  as  this  new  action  is  incompatible 
with  the  one  that  may  be  already  existing,  the  latter  yields.  In  this 
point  of  view,  therefore,  mercury  is  a  revellent,  and  is  referred 
to  elsewhere.  Ftyalism  may  likewise  be  induced  by  various 
other  agents— as  by  iodine,  the  preparations  of  go\d,  copper,  an- 
timony, arsenic,  and,  it  is  said,  it  has  followed  tbeismployment  of 
castor  oil,  digitalis  and  opium.  Medicines,  which  act  in  thia 
manner,  have  been  termed,  specific  or  remote  sialogogues. 
(Pereira.) 
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SPECIAL   SIALOGOGUES. 

1.  PYREO'HRUIL— PELLTTORY. 

The  ^n'themis  Pyre'thrumy  ^nacydlus  Pyr&thrum  or  PeU 
litory  of  Spain;  Sex.  Stst.  Syogenesia  Polygamia  superflua; 
Nat.  Ord.  Compositae,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  root  is 
the  officinal  portion;  but  none  of  it  appears  to  have  been  imported 
into  England  from  the  Levant  since  the  year  1836,  during  which 
year  duty  was  paid  on  420  lbs.  (Pereira,)  It  has,  indeed,  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  has  been  placed  on  the  secondary  list  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

The  root,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  is  in  pieces  of  about  the 
length  and  thickness  of  the  little  finger;  of  a  brown  colour  exter- 
nally; mottled  with  black  shining  spots;  breaking  with  a  resinous 
fracture,  and  having  a  radiated  structure  internally.  It  is  in- 
odorous; and,  when  chewed,  occasions  a  peculiar  sense  of  heat, 
pungency  and  tingling  in  the  mouth,  which  continues  for  some 
time,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  copious  flow  of  saliva. 

Its  properties  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  a  brown  acrid  resin, 
an  acrid  brown  fixed  oil,  and  a  yellow  acrid  oil,  which  have  been 
termed  collectively  Pyrethrin:  as,  however,  Hagen  and  SchSn- 
wald  have  obtained  from  it  a  scentless  volatile  oil,  possessing  the 
peculiar  taste  of  the  root,  it  has  been  thought  probable,  that  this 
is  the  active  principle,  and  that  it  adheres  forcibly  to  the  resm  and 
fixed  oil.  (CArisiison.) 

Pellitory  root  is  employed  almost  exclusively  as  a  sialogogue 
in  certain  neuralgic  affections  of  the  head  and  face,  in  palsy  of  the 
tongue,  and  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition;  and,  occasionally,  both 
as  a  masticatory  and  in  the  form  of  ir\fimon  in  relaxation  of  the 
uvula  and  isthmus  faucium.  It  has  been  much  used  as  a  masti- 
catory in  toothache,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  tincture.  (Pyrethr,, 
•dgtUBy  aa  p.  i:  Alcohol,  p.  v.) 

3.  MEZE'REUM^MEZEREON. 

Mezereon  bark,  whose  properties  are  described  elsewhere, 
owes  its  excitant  action  to  an  acrid  resin,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is 
a  good  masticatory,  and  has  been  used  as  such  in  cases  of  tooth- 
ache;— a  small  portion  of  the  bark  being  kept  constantly  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  saliva  being  ejected  ae  it  is  secreted,  on  account 
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of  the  irynrious  effects  likely  to  be  induced  on  the  digestive  nriu- 
cous  membrane,  should  it  be  swallowed.  In  a  case  of  dysphagia, 
induced  by  paralysis  of  three  years'  standing,  mezereon  root  was 
prescribed  as  a  masticatory,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  patient 
recovered  the  power  of  deglutition.  ( Withering.) 


3.  CAL'AMUS.— SWEET  FLAG. 

The  general  properties  of  the  rhizoma  of  Afforus  Catamus  are 
described  under  the  head  of  Excitants.  Its  medicinal  agency 
is  dependent  upon  volatile  oil.  When  chewed,  it  produces  the 
ordinary  excitant  effects  of  the  sialogogues  in  general,  hence  it  is 
substituted  for  tobacco  by  such  as  are  desirous  of  discontinuing 
the  use  of  the  latter.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that 
the  two  agents  resemble  each  other  only  in  their  operation  as 
local  excitants.  The  calamus  is  possessed  of  no  narcotic  proper- 
ties.   It  may  be  used  whenever  a  masticatory  is  needed. 


4.  ARM0RA^A^H0R8ERADI8H. 

Horseradish  is  the  fresh  root  of  Cochlea'ria  Armora*eia;  Sex. 
Stst.  Tetradynamia  Siliculosa;  Nat.  Ord.  Cruciferae  or  Brasst- 
cacese; — a  native  of  western  Europe,  growing  wild  on  the  sides 
of  ditches,  and  other  moist  situations,  and  flowering  in  June.  It 
is  cultivated  almost  everywhere. 

Horseradish  root,  scraped,  is  a  well-known  condiment;  has  a 
pungent  taste,  and  exhales  a  highly  penetrating  acrid  vapour. 
These  properties  appear  to  reside  in  an  exceedingly  pungent, 
acrid,  diffusible  volatile  oil,  which  is  present  in  small  proportion; 
according  to  one  experimenter  (Duncan)  forming  not  more  than 
four  parts  in  a  thousand;  whilst  another  (Outrei)  got  scarcely  a 
sixth  part  of  that  proportion  (Christison).  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  conceive,  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  the  acrid  principle 
can  produce  so  much  excitation. 

The  odour  of  the  oil,  obtained  by  distillation  without  water,  is 
extremely  powerful,  and  like  that  of  horseradish:  a  single  drop  is 
sufficient  to  impregnate  the  air  of  a  whole  room. 

Horseradish  has  been  used  as  a  masticatory  in  cases  of  para- 
lysis of  the  tongue.  It  powerfully  excites  the  nerves  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and,  through  it,  the  salivary  glands, 
^hich  augment  their  secretion.  It  is  by  virtue  of  its  excitant 
agency,  that  it  is  serviceable,  when  made  into  a  syrup j  in  certain 
cases  of  aphonia,  dysphonia  or  hoarseness,  where  the  affection  is 
dependent  upon  want  of  power  in  the  nerves  concerned  in  pho- 
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nation,  or  upon  a  state  of  the  intrinsic  organs  of  voicoi  which 
excitants  are  capable  of  benefiting. 


6.  ZIN'GIBER.— GINGER. 

The  rhizoma  of  Zin'giber  officina'le — which  is  described 
elsewhere — when  chewed,  occasions  an  increased  flow  of  saliva. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  masticatory  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition. 


6.  TAB'ACUMv— TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  a  well-known  masticatory  and  sialogogue;  but  it 
differs  from  the  other  articles  of  the  class,  in  possessing  peculiar 
properties  by  which  it  acts,  when  swallowed,  on  the  nervous 
system,  and — as  has  been  seen  elsewhere — powerfully  depresses 
the  powers  of  the  organism.  When  used,  therefore,  simply  as  a 
sialogogue,  the  saliva  ought  not  to  be  swallowed.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  persons,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco 
largely,  that  can  swallow  any  portion  of  the  juice  with  impunity. 

Tobacco  is  sometimes  chewed  to  relieve  toothache,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  relief  obtained  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
narcotic  principle.  It  is  not,  however,  an  agent  which  is  easy  of 
management  in  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it;  and  they,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  it,  receive  little  if  any  benefit  from  it. 
It  is  properly  considered  to  be  contra-indicated  in  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  and  of  the  organs  of  deglutition.  The  simply  excitant 
masticatories  are  to  be  preferred. 


ni.  DIURETICS. 
Stmom.  XJraHc*. 

DEFINmON  OF   immETICS— THSIR    MODUS  OPERANDI — MeNTAL   DIURE- 

TICS — Therapeutical  employment  of  DiuREf ics — In  dropsies^- 
In  various  chronic  diseases — Special  diuretios. 

Diuretics  are  agents  that  increase  the  urinary  discharge. 

Direct  diuretics  are  such  as  act  immediately  and  specially  on 
the  kidney,  so  as  to  increase  its  secretion,  and  to  these  the  term 
is  more  particularly  appropriated.  As  in  other  cases,  however, 
it  has  been  extended,  so  as  to  include  any  agency,  that  may  indi- 
rectly produce  diuresis,  llins,  diluents  may  become  diuretics,  by 
increasing  the  mass  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and,of  consequence,  the 
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qnantity  of  urine; — in  other  words,  by  occasioning  the  elimina- 
tion of  that,  which  has  been  artificially  introduced;  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  a  cool  temperature,  by  diminishing  the  dmount  of 
the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  depurations,  may  augment  that 
which  is  effected  by  the  urinary  organs.  If,  too,  any  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  the  kidneys  exists,  blood-letting,  although  it 
diminishes  the  amount  of  circulating  fluid,  may  restore  the  dimi- 
nished renal  secretion;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  consi- 
deration of  the  various  agencies  that  may  prove  indirectly  diuretic: 
they  will  suggest  themselves  readily  to  the  pathological  inquirer. 
The  object,  at  present,  is  to  investigate  the  modus  operandi^  and 
applicability,  of  substances,  that  belong  strictly  to  the  class  of 
diuretics; — and  which,  if  injected  into  the  blood  in  appropriate 
doses,  will  seek  out  the  urinary  organs,  and  exert  on  them  their 
operation; — "  in  appropriate  doses,*'  because  many  of  them, — as 
cantharides,  and  turpentine, — if  given  in  too  great  quantity,  may 
induce  nephritis,  and  haematuria,  without  in  any  manner  aug- 
menting the  urinary  depuration. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  necessary,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  urea,  or  its  elements  should  be  separated  from  the 
blood;  otherwise,  disease  and  death  may  ensue.  Accordingly, 
whenever  the  urinary  secretion  is  suppressed,  in  protracted  or 
acute  diseases,  it  is  an  unfavourable,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  fatal 
symptom,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  a  total  revolution  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  indispensable  functions,  and  one  not  likely  to  admit 
of  restoration.  There  are,  however,  anomalous  cases  on  record, 
in  which  the  urinary  depuration  has  not  taken  place  for  years 
together;  and,  in  the  ^^Philosophical  TVansaciions/*  fox  1713, 
Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  case  of  a  youth— seventeen  years  of 
age — who  had  never  passed  any  urine,  and  yet  suffered  no  incon- 
venience. (See  the  author's  Human  Physiology^  4th.  edit.  ii.  310, 
Philad.  1841.)  Where  this  has  resulted  from  malformation,— as 
in  the  last  case, — it  may  be  conceived,  that  the  function  might  be 
supplied  through  some  other  channel, — knowing,  as  we  do,  the 
surprising  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  met  with  in  certain  case's 
of  monstrosity;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  us  to  comprehend  those 
cases,  in  which  the  depuration, — after  having  been  established 
for  a  length  of  time, — has  become  entirely  arrested,  and  with 
apparent  impunity.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  com- 
pensation that  appears  to  exist  between  the  two  great  depurations 
— urinary  and  cutaneous.  This  compensation  is  such,  that  if  the 
one  be  diminished  from  any  cause,  the  other  is  proportionably 
increased;  and  it  is  probable,  that  when  the  urinary  depuration  is 
diminished,  some  of  the  principles  may  pass  off  by  perspiration, 
as  urea  has  been  detected  in  the  fluid  of  the  cutaneous  exhala- 
tion. Perhaps,  too,  in  those  diseases,  in  which  we  are  in  the 
habit,  and  with  propriety,  of  regarding  suppression  of  the  urinary 
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secretion  as  a  fatal  symptom,  the  mischief  arises  less  from  the 
retention  of  matters  that  ought  to  be  evacuated,  than  from  the 
deranged  state  x>f  the  system — the  complete  bouleversemeni  of 
functions — which  the  suppression  announces. 

Of  the  different  substances,  ranked  under  the  head  of  diuretics, 
some  pass  into  the  mass  of  blood,  and  proceed  to  tfie  kidneys, 
without  experiencing  any  decomposition;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
undergo  changes  in  the  first  passages,  and  it  is  the  result  only  of 
such  changes,  that  excites  diuresis.  To  the  first  class  belong — 
amongst  other  substances — potassa,  dilute  mineral  acids,  nitrate 
of  potassa,  the  oils  of  turpentine,  juniper,  &c.  The  feaster  on 
garlic  and  asparagus  is  reminded,  by  the  odour  of  the  urine,  of 
the  kind  of  vegetable  that  has  ministered  to  his  repast;  but  these 
are  more  properly  examples  of  the  separation  of  the  odorous 
principles  in  the  first  passages. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opinioYi  maintained, — 
that,  when  acetic  acid  is  united  to  potassa,  as  in  the  acetate  of 
potassa,  a  separation  of  the  constituents  takes  place  in  the  stomach, 
the  potassa  being  set  free,  and  the  acetic  acid  digested,— and  it 
was  remarked  on  that  occasion,  that  as  the  chlorohydric  acid 
exists,  in  a  state  of  health,  in  the  gastric  secretions,  should  any 
such  separation  take  place,  the  potassa  would  be  laid  hold  of  by 
this  acid,  and  chloride  of  potassium  be  formed,  which  would  en- 
ter the  circulation  unchanged.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
potassa,  and  its  alkaline  fellows,  when  united  to  other  vegetable 
acids.  Our  knowledge,  however,  on  this  point  of  animal  chemistry 
is  not  very  precise,  and  many  of  our  id^as  are  probably  inaccu- 
rate. This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  the  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  on  which  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  the  following  remarks, 
when  speaking  of  it  as  a  diuretic.  ^  Its  effects  in  this  respect  are 
explained  by  Dr.  Paris  on  the  probability  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  salt  in  transitH;  and  consequently  the  conveyance  of  the 
alkaline  base  to  the  kidneys.  It  is  possible,  that  this  explanation 
may  be  correct;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  quantity  of  alkali 
contained  in  the  dose  of  the  bitartrate  is  equal  only  to  five  grains, 
when  a  scruple  of  the  bitartrate  is  taken,  and  that  seven  grains 
of  the  alkali  are  taken  when  twenty  minims  of  the  liquor  potassse 
are  administered,  yet  that  the  effects  of  the  bitartrate  are  much 
more  considerable  in  producing  diuresis  than  the  liquor  potassse, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  accuracy  of  this  ex- 
planation.*' The  comments  previously  made  regarding  the  salts 
formed  by  a  combination  of  a  vegetable  acid  with  an  alkaline 
base,  apply  to  this  salt;  and,  if  any  decomposition  be  effected,  it 
must  probably  be  in  part  through  the  agency  of  the  mineral  acid, 
which  is  always  contained  in  the  gastric  juice.  In  the  mode  and 
quantity,  however,  in  which  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  usually 
taken  as  a  diuretic^ — that  is^  in  solution,  in  the  way  of  common 
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drink, — a  portion  probably  escapes  any  kind  of  decomposition, 
and  passes  to  the  kidneys  unchanged.  In  the  state  of  solution, 
it  is  eminently  adapted  for  ready  absorption,  and  therefore  is  en- 
abled to  pass  through  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  by  imbibition, — in  the  way  in  which  tenuous 
fluids  in  general  readily  enter  the  circulation. 

Of  the  diuretics,  which  are  set  free  in  the  stomach, — or,  in  other 
words,  are  separated  there  from  the  substances  with  which  they 
•  are  combined, — we  bare  marked  examples  in  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances, whose  diuretic  properties  are  dependent  upon  oil  or  oleo* 
resin; — as  the  different  turpentines,  copaiba,  cubebs,  juniper  ber- 
ries, &C.  Even  where  essential  oil  is  combined  with  resin,  it  is 
not  certain,  that  the  resin  is  not  separated  from  the  oil  by  the 
digestive  process,  whilst  the  latter  only  is  taken  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  proceeds  to  the  kidney,  to  excite  its  appropriate  impres- 
sion. In  the  case,  indeed,  of  every  vegetable,' a  separation  must 
take  place  in  the  stomach  between  the  diuretic  and  the  rest  of  its 
components;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  only  animal  diuretic  in 
the  lists— the  cantharisox  blistering  fly j — the  active  principle  of 
which — cantharidin — is  separated  during  the  digestive  process, 
and  probably  alone  enters  the  cirmilation,  and  proceeds  to  the 
urinary  organs. 

Lastly,  certain  mental  emotions  may  be  regarded  as  diuretics: 
these  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  mental  cathartics.  Fear 
and  anxiety  of  mind  are  well  known  agents.  Dr.  Thomson  re- 
marks, that  various  sounds  and  even  odours  operate  in  the  same 
manner  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  and  refers  to  Shake- 
speare, who  ascribes  this  effect  to  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe — 

"And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i'the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine.'' 

But  these  are  cases,  which  exhibit  the  influence  of  sensations  and 
emotions  on  the  power  of  retention  rather  than  on  that  of  secre- 
tion. The  like  result,  too,  is  produced  by  the  exciting  emotions. 
Excessive  joy  has  given  rise  to  the  same  incontinence  as  exces- 
sive dread;  a  fact,  well  elucidated  by  Cervantes,  in  the  efliect, 
which  he  describes  to  have  been  produced  on  Sancho's  daughter, 
when  the  joyful  tidings  were  communicated  to  her,  that  her  father 
had  been  made  governor  of  Barataria! 

By  occasioning  a  copious  discharge  of  the  more  fluid  portions 
of  the  blood,  diuretics  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  evacuants,  but  they 
are  rarely  employed  as  such,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  occasion- 
ing greater  activity  of  absorption,  as  in  cases  where  an  undue 
exhalation  or  accumulation  of  fluid  has  taken  place  into  one  or 
more  of  the  serous  cavities.    In  other  words,  diuretics  are  rarely 
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employed  as  depletives,  where  antiphlogistics   are   indicated. 
Their  effect  is  too  trivial  to  make  any  decided  impression. 

It  is  perhaps  by  their  revulsive  action,  combined  with  the 
diuresis,  that  they  are  beneficial  in  certain  diseases.  The  diuresis 
itself  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  operation  as  local  excitants, 
.even  were  we  not  aware,  that  nephritis,  or  haematuria,  or  both, 
frequently  result  from  their  administration  in  too  large  a  dose, — 
a  fact,  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  affections  of  the 
kidney,  accompanied  by  inflammation,  and  diminished  urinary 
secretion,  in  which,  from  an  attention  to  the  latter  circumstance  . 
only,  their  employment  might  seem  to  be  clearly  indicated.  In 
such  affections,  they  could  not  fail  to  add  to  the  mischief,and  the 
best  diuretics  would  obviously  be — the  lancet  and  the  antiphlo- 
gistic medication,  which,  by  removing  the  pathological  cause  of 
the  diminished  secretion,  would  give  indirect  occasion  to  its 
restoration. 

Therapeutical  Application  of  Diuretics. 

In  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections. — From  what  has 
been  said,  then,  of  the  properties  of  diuretics,  their  therapeutical 
employment  will  be  readily  intelligible.  Much  benefit  cannot,  of 
course,  be  expected  from  them  in  febrile  affections,  or  in  internal 
inflammations  of  parts  at  a  distance  from  the  urinary  organs; 
and  it  would  obviously  be  improper  to  administer  any  biU  simple 
diluents,  where  the  kidney  is  suffering  under  inflammatory  irri- 
tation. It  has  been  already  remarked,  that,  as  simple  evacuants, 
not  muchr  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them;  we  have  other 
depletives  infinitely  more  effective  in  such  cases. 

In  dropsies.^The  chief  diseases,  in  which  diuretics  are  pre-- 
scribed,  are  those  of  a  dropsical  character;  especially  of  the  ab- 
domen or  cellular  membrane.  By  augmenting  the  secretion  from 
the  kidneys,  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid  is  necessarily  dimi- 
nished; imbibition  is  augmented;  the  fluid  of  the  dropsy  soaks 
through  the  parietes  of  the  blood-vessels,  and,  in  this  way,  such 
collections  may  be  made  to  disappear.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
an  essential  part  of  the  effect  is  dependent  upon  the  revulsive 
operation  of  the  diuretic.  Acting  as  a  local  excitant  to  the  kid- 
ney, it  occasions  an  afflux  of  vital  energy  to  the  organ,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  too  great  exhalation  from  the  vessels  of  the  serous 
membrane.  Reliance  is,  however,  rarely  placed  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  diuretics  alone  in  dropsy.  The  precise  patho- 
logical condition,  which  gives  rise  to  it,  has  to  be  attentively 
investigated,  and  an  appropriate  system  of  medication  to  be 
united  with  the  diuretic.  Thus,  the  dropsy  is  often  manifestly  of 
an  active  or  sthenic  character,  so  that  blood-letting  or  cathartics, 
or  both,  are  indicated,  and,  these  being  premised,  more  benefit 
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may  accrae  from  the  diuresis  than  would  otherwise  have  re- 
sulted. Frequently,  in  such  cases,  a  combination  of  agents  of 
another  character  with  diuretics  may  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage. Mercury  is  an  excitant  of  the  secretory  system;  squill  is 
a  diuretic;  their  conjoint  action  will,  therefore,  be  as  follows: — 
the  mercury  produces  an  action  of  revulsion,^a  distraction  of 
vital  manifestation  from  the  Stsat  of  the  dropsical  affection  to  the 
parts  on  which  it  exerts  its  local  stimulation, — the  exhalation  from 
the  serous  membrane  is  consequently  reduced  even  below  the 
healthy  point;  a  similar  influence  is  exerted  by  the  local  stimu- 
lation of  the  diuretic,  whilst,  in  addition,  under  its  operation  the 
absorbed  fluid  is  discharged.  Hence,  a  combination  of  mercury 
with  digitalis,  squill,  or  some  other  diuretic,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  most  common  prescriptions  in  dropsical  cases. 

It  is  obvious,  that  diuretics  can  never  be  productive  of  essential 
benefit,  where  organic  mischief  exists  in  any  of  the  viscera.  Im- 
I>eded  circulation  in  the  viscera  gives  occasion  to  the  worst  forms 
of  dropsy,  as  the  visceral  mischief  does  not  usually  admit  of 
remedy.  Of  this  nature  is  the  organic  disease  of  the  kidney,  to 
which  attention  was  originally  directed  by  Dr.  Bright,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  ^ReportSj  and  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
coagulable  state  of  the  urine — albuminuria*  This  is  often  ac- 
companied by  dropsy,  although  not  always.  (See  the  author's 
Practice  of  Medicine^  ii.  98,  Philad.  1842.)  In  such  cases,  the 
author  has  been  very  cautious  in  the  administration  of  excitant 
diuretics,  under  the  apprehension,  that  they  might  add  to  the 
irritation  already  present  in  the  kidneys.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  observe  that  they  have  not  been  regarded  by  some  as  con- 
tra-indicated in  these  very  cases.  Dr.  Christison  thinks,  that 
a  stimulus  of  one  kind  may  be  employed  with  impunity,  and 
even  with  advantage,  when  an  organ  is  labouring  under  irri- 
tation of  a  different  kind;  and  he  aflirms,  that  diuretics  do  not 
augment  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  the  amoimt 
of  which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  index  of  the  degree 
of  local  irritation.  He  considers  the  best  combination  in  such 
dropsical  cases,  to  be — digitalis,  a  sedative  diuretic,  with  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa,  an  excitant  diuretic, — the  efficacy  of  the  diuretic 
in  such  cases  being  enhanced  by  the  use  of  an  emetic  or  brisk 
cathartic. 

In  rheumatic  affections. — Diuretics  have  been  frequently  re- 
commended in  various  chronic  diseases,  especially  of  a  rheumatic 
nature.  In  lumbago  and  sciatica,  the  oils  of  the  different  terebin- 
thinates,  as  well  as  the  terebinthinates  themselves,  have  been 
much  used,  and,  at  times,  with  marked  advantage;  but  their 
modus  operandi,  is  probably  altogether  revellent,  not  from  the 
diuresis  they  occasion. 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  class  of  diuretics,  althongh  often 
had  recourse  to  by  the  practitioner,  cannot  be  considered  to  com- 
prise our  most  efficacious  agents  in  the  management  of  disease. 
They  are  applicable  to  but  few  morbid  conditions,  and  many  of 
these  can  be  as  well  treated  by  other  remedies.  Accordingly, 
they  are  by  no  means  as  often  employed  at  the  present  day  as 
they  were  formerly. 


SPECIAL  DIURETICS. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  1.  Excitant  DiuretieSf 
and  2.  Sedative  Diuretics;  the  former  clearly  acting  as  excitants 
to  the  kidneys,  and  not,  therefore,  well  adapted  when  there  is  any 
inflammatory  condition  of  those  organs;  the  latter  acting  more, 
perhaps,  upon  the  organic  actions  generally,  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for 
sthenic  dropsies.  These  substances  seem  to  act  but  slightly  on 
the  kidneys  as  true  diuretics,  and  it  has  even  been  objected  to 
ranking  digitalis  amongst  the  diuretics,— that  its  action  seems  to 
consist  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  dropsy,  the  fluid  being 
then  carried  ofi"  in  the  usual  manner,  so  that  it  is  no  more  a 
diuretic  than  quinia,  in  dropsies  caused  by  intermittents.  ( tVdhler 
cited  by  J.  Mixller.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  not  only  dijgi- 
talis,  but  the  other  agents,  classed  as  sedative  diuretics,  are  capable 
of  acting  directly  upon  the  kidneys  so  as  to  increase  the  secretion 
from  them. 


I.  Excitant  Diuretics. 
1.  JUNIFERUS— JUNIPER. 

The  excitant  properties  of  juniper  are  described  elsewhere. 
These  are  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  its  volatile  oil— the 
O'LBUI  JUNIP'fiRI.  The  diuretic  virtue  is  dependent  upon  the 
same;  and  according  to  some  experiments,  in  the  dose  of  four 
drops,  which  may  be  given  in  sugar,  it  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
of  diuretics.  A  recent  writer,  (CAm/won,)  states,  that  he  has 
found  five  minims  of  the  (w7,  mixed  with  a  fluid rachm  of  spirit 
of  nitric  ether y  given  three  times  a  day  in  any  common  vehicle, 
produce  diuresis  in  dropsy,  when  other  means  had  failed. 

The  berries,  when  eaten,  afiect  the  urinary  organs,  increasing 
the  secretion  from  the  kidneys;  and,  in  large  doses,  producing 
renal  and  vesical  irritation.    The  urine  acquires  a  violet  odour 
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under  their  use.  They  are  occasionally  given  as  a  diuretic  in 
dropsy,  but  are  rarely  trusted  to  alone.  They  may  be  rubbed  up 
with  sugar,  and  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  or  two  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  This,  however,  is  not  the  form  in  which  they 
are  usually  prescribed.  The  author  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
directing  them  to  be  taken  in  infusion  as  common  drink.  This 
may  be  made  by  pouring  on  an  ounce  of  the  berries  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  letting  it  stand  till  cold,  and  taking  the  whole  pint 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Where  the  diuretic 
agency  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  seems  to  be  indicated,  two 
drachms  of  it  may  be  added  to  the  juniper  berries  prior  to 
infusing  them. 

spnt'ims  jUNiPissi  coiPosTrns,  coHPOuiin)  spimt  op  jimipeil 

(Juniper,  contus.  Ibj;  caruij  contus.,  fceniculi,  contus.  aa  Siss; 
alcohol,  dilut.  cong.;  aquse  Oij.) 

This  spirit,  when  sweetened,  has  been  regarded  as  a  substitute 
for  Hollands^  and  for  common  gin^  both  of  which  contain  oil  of 
juniper;  and  hence  gin  toddy ^  or  hot  gin  and  water,  is  occasion- 
ally prescribed  to  hydropics  as  a  diuretic.  The  combination  of 
carraway  and  fennel  seeds  adapts  it  more  for  an  excitant  and 
carminative;  but  still,  on  account  of  the  juniper  berries,  it  is  most 
commonly  used  as  an  adjunct  to  diuretic  mixtures.  It  is  rarely 
given  alone.  Its  dose  is  f.  3ii  to  f.  3iv,  and  both  it  and  the  spirit- 
uous liquors  named  above  may  be  of  service  in  highly  asthenic 
cases  of  dropsy. 


3.  SCOPA'RIUS.— BROOM. 

The  fresh  tops  of  CyVisxis  Scopa'rius^  Spar'tium  Scopa'rium 
or  common  brootn;  Sex.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria;  Nat.  Ord. 
Leguminosae,  are  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of 
the  United  States,  into  which  they  have  been  admitted  on  ac- 
count of  their  diuretic  properties. 

Broom, — a  shrub  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  flowering 
in  June, — is  indigenous  in  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  this  country 
as  an  ornament  to  the  gardens.  The  tops  have  a  bitter,  nau- 
seous taste;  and,  when  bruised  in  their  fresh  state,  a  strong 
peculiar  odour.  The  seeds  possess  similar  properties,  and  their 
virtues  are  yielded  to  both  water  and  alcohol. 

Although  broom  has  been  placed  in  the  secondary  list  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  Stales,  and  is  but  little  prescribed  by 
the  physicians  in  this  country,  it  is  highly  extolled,  and  placed  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  diuretics  by  some  practitioners.  Dr.  Pereira, 
for  example,  affirms,  that  having  very  frequently  employed  it  in 
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dropsies,  he  can  add  his  testimony  to  its  powerful  effects  as  a 
diuretic,  and  that  he  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  case  in  which  it 
has  failed  to  act  on  the  kidneys.  In  some  cases,  it  produced  a 
most  marked  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  dropsical  effusion, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  more  certain  than  any  other  diuretic  in 
dropsies. 

Owing  to  its  bitter  principle,  it  is  at  the  same  time  tonic;  and, 
consequently,  adapted  for  cases  in  which  the  union  of  a  tonic  and 
a  diuretic  is  needed,  as  in  the  astlienic  forms  of  dropsy.  When 
given  in  too  large  a  dose,  it  acts  both  as  a  cathartic  and  an  emetic 

The  London  PharmacopcBia  has  an  Infusum  Scoparii,  (Sco- 
par,  3j;  .^quas  bullient  Oj;)  the  dose  of  which,  as  a  diuretic,  is 
f.  Sj.  to  f.  Sij; — a  DscocTUM  Scoparh  Compositum,  {Scoparii, 
Juniper,,  TaraoccLC,,  aa  ^ss;  Aqum  Oiss.  Boil  down  to  a  pint* — 
Dose,  f.  Sj.  to  f.  3ij;)  which  is  a  combination  of  diuretics;  and  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  a  watery  extract  prepared  from  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  tops— the  Extr actum  Spartii  Scoparii — the  dose 
.of  which  is  from  5ss.  to  Sj;  but  it  is  rarely  prescribed. 


3.  SCILLA.— SQUILL. 

Squill — which  has  been  described  under  Emetics  (p.  119) — 
has  long  had  the  reputation  of  an  active  diuretic,  and  as  such  has 
been  frequently  prescribed  in  dropsical  cases,  and,  at  the  present 
day,  is  perhaps  employed  as  often  as  any  remedy  belonging  to 
the  cla^.  It  is  rarely,  however,  given  alone,  being  combined 
either  with  other  diuretics— as  digitalis,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or 
juniper  berries — or  with  a  revellent,  as  the  mild  chloride  of  mer- 
cury. It  is  an  excitant  diuretic,  and  therefore  less  adapted  than 
digitalis  for  cases  in  which  there  is  much  vascular  excitement, 
especially  of  the  kidneys.  Its  dose,  in  substance,  is  one  grain, 
repeated  every  four  or  five  hours.  At  times,  its  diuretic  influence 
is  not  exhibited  until  it  has  been  pushed  so  as  to  induce  nausea. 

The  dose  of  the  ACETDH  SCILL^,  (p.  120),  as  a  diuretic,  is  f.  3ss. 
to  f.3j;  and  of  the  TKCTURA  SClILiB,  (p.  120),  from  ^.  to 
T»lxx. 


4.  CHIMAPHILA.— PIPSI8SBWA. 

The  leaves  of  ChivnaphHla  umbella'ta,  Ch.  corymbo*sa, 
Pyro'la  umhella'ta,  Fipsis'sewa,  or  umbellated  winter  green; 
Sex.  SrsT.  Decandria  Monogynia;  Nat,  Ord.  PyrokLcese,  are 
officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States;  and  the  whole 
herb  in  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.    It  is  a  beautiful  ever- 
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green,  and  is  indigenous  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe^  Asia, 
and  America,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitter  sweetish  taste,  with  some  degree  of 
astringency.  Boiling  water  and  alcohol  extract  their  virtues. 
When  subjected  to  analysis,  they  yield  bitter  extractive,  resin, 
tannin,  gum,  lignin  and  saline  matters.  It  is  not  determined  in 
what  principle  the  main  activhy  resides,  but,  it  has  been  pre- 
sumed, in  the  bitter  extractive.  The  constituents  would  show, 
however,  that  the  leaves  must  be  tonic,  by  reason  of  the  bitter 

f>rinciple;  and  astringent  by  reason  of  the  tannic  acid.  They  have, 
ikewise,  a  decided  effect  in  increasing  the  secretion  of  the 
kidneys;  and  like  marvellous  virtues  have  been  assigned  to  them, 
as  to  diosma  crenata  and  uva  ursi,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs  in  general!  It  is  in  dropsy,  however,  that  the  diuretic 
action  of  chimaphila  has  been  most  frequently  serviceable,  and 
it  may  be  beneficially  employed  wherever  a  tonico-diuretic  is  in- 
dicated. The  author  has  often  used  it  in  atonic  dropsy,  and  with 
decided  advantage. 

An  extensive  series  of  experiments  was  made  at  the  BQrger 
hospital  at  Pesth  in  regard  to  its  remedial  powers  in  dropsy. 
Within  two  years,  nearly  200  cases  are  said  to  have  been  radi- 
cally cured  by  it.  (See  the  author's  New  Remedies^  3d  edit.  p. 
129:  Philad.  1841.) 

Chimaphila  is  generally  given  in  decoction,  but  a  watery  ex- 
tract is  sometimes  prepared  from  it,  which  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  dose  of  20  or  30  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

SECOG'ni  CmiiPIUE,  SECOCTIOR  of  PIP8I88IWA.  (Chimaphil. 
cont  Sj;  Jiquse^  Oiss.  Boil  to  a  pint.)  The  whole  of  this  may  be 
taken  in  24  hours.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  act,  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  bowels,  senna  leaves  may  be  added. 


6.  CAIN'CJS  RADIX.— CAmCA  ROOT. 

Radix  Caincse,  R.  Chiococ*cm^  R.  Cainanse,  R.  Canina*- 
na?,  R.  Cahin'csgy  R.  Kahin'csBj  R.  Serpenta'riae  Brazilien'sis 
or  Cain'ca  Rootj  is  not  in  the  British  or  American  Pharmaco- 
poBias.  It  is  the  root  of  Chioco&ca  anguif'uga;  Sex.  Stst.  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Orb.  Rubiaceae;  a  shrub,  which  grows 
wild  in  Brazil,  where  the  root  is  employed  against  the  bites  of 
serpents.  It  is  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  round  and  knotty; 
the  surface  is  irregularly  wrinkled,  the  wood  tough,  and  of  a 
whitish  colour;  the  smell,  especially  of  the  fresh  root,  is  disagree- 
able, and  the  taste  at  first  like  that  of  coffee,  but  afterwards  nau- 
seous and  pungent.    The  bark  of  the  root  is  alone  active^  the 
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woody  portion  being  inert:  its  virtues  are  extracted  by  water  and 
by  alcohol. 

Chemical  analysis  has  shown  one  of  its  constituents  to  be  a  bitter 
principle^  crystallizable  in  small,  white,  shining  silky  needles, 
which  has  an  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
acid — the  Cahincic  acid — and  in  which  the  medical  virtues  ap- 
pear to  reside.  It  was  found  to  contain,  likewise,  a  fatty,  ereen, 
nauseous  odorous  subatance,  which  gives  the  plant  its  smell;  and 
a  yellow,  and,  also,  a  viscid  colouring  matter.  (Pelletier  fy  Ca- 
ventou.) 

The  \nain  therapeutical  effect  of  Cainca  is  exerted  on  the  di- 
gestive and  urinary  organs.  It  occasions  watery  evacuations,  and 
increased  secretion  of  urine.  It  has  been  doubted,  however, 
whether  its  beneficial  effects  in  dropsical  cases  have  not  been  de- 
pendent rather  upon  its  cathartic  than  its  diuretic  agency.  (•^Z- 
berSf  Wolff,)  The  testimony  in  regard  to  its  action  in  dropsy 
has  been  discordant,  but  many  have  deposed  very  strongly  in  its 
favour. 

It  is  given  in  various  forms  of  preparation — powder,  infusion, 
decoction,  tincture,  extract,  syrup,  and  wine.  The  winb  is  formed 
from  one  ounce  of  the  powdered  root  to  a  pint  of  wine;  the  tinc- 
TURB  from  one  part  of  the  root  to  eight  parts  of  alcohol.  The 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  9j.  to  ^ss.  in  the  24  hours.  Jt  appears, 
however,  that  it  gives  rise  to  disagreeable  symptoms  more  fre- 
quently than  the  other  forms. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between 
cainca  and  apocynum  cannabinum.  (See  the  author's  New  Re- 
medieSf  3d  edit.  p.  106:  Philad.  1841.) 


6.  BALLOTA  LANATA. 

Ballota  Lanata,  Sex.  Stst.  Didynaroia  Gymnospermia;  Nat. 
Orb.  Labiatee,  is  a  plant  which  grows  exclusively  and  commonly 
in  Siberia;  where  it  has  long  had  great  reputation  in  dropsy.  It 
has  been,  of  late  years,  introduced  into  Russia,  Germany  and 
Italy,  but  has  not  been  employed  in  this  country.  The  whole 
plant  is  used,  except  the  root;  and  ample  testimony  exists  to 
show,  that  it  largely  increases  the  urinary  secretion,  and  has 
produced  unequivocally  good  efiects  in  dropsical  cases.  The 
form  of  preparation  usually  prescribed,  is  the  dbcoction.  (Bal- 
lot, lanat.  i'xss; — 3ij;  •Soum^  Oij;  boil  to  a  pint.  Dose,  a  cupful, 
night  and  morning.)    {New  Remedies^  p.  89.) 
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7.  SPIRTTUS  ^THERIS  NTTRICL— SPIRIT  OF  NITRIC  ETHER. 

The  Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether^  Spiritus  Nitri  duldsy  Sweet 
Spirit  of  Nitrej  Nitre  Drops,  or — as  it  is  often  called — Nitre,  is 
a  mixture  of  impure  hyponitrous  ether  and  alcohol.  According 
to  the  process  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  formed  by 
first  preparing  nitric  or  hyponitrous  ether,  and  then  diluting  this 
with  alcohol.  The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  does  not 
generate  the  ether  by  the  direct  mutual  reaction  of  nitric  acid  and 
alcohol:  but  provides  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  nitric 
acid,  as  in  the  annexed  process:— Take  of  Nitrate  of  potassoy  in 
coarse  powder,  ifeij;  Sulphuric  acidj  ibiss;  Alcohol^  nine  pints 
and  a  half;  Diluted  alcohol,  a  pint;  Carbonate  of  potassa,  §j: 
Mix  the  nitrate  of  potass^  and  the  alcohol  in  a  large  glass  retort, 
and  having  gradually  poured  in  the  acid,  digest  with  a  gentle 
beat  for  two  hours;  then  raise  the  heat  and  distil  a  gallon.  To 
the  distilled  liquor  add  the  diluted  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa,  and  again  distil  a  gallon. 

The  redistillation  from  carbonate  of  potassa  is  directed  to  get  rid 
of  some  acid,  which  is  always  contained  in  the  product  of  the  first 
distillation.  Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  thus  obtained,  has  the  specific 
gravity  0.834,  is  colourless,  has  a  peculiar  and  fragrant  ethereal 
odour;  and  a  pungent,  slightly  s veet  and  acidulous  taste.  It  red- 
dens litmus  paper,  but  does  not  effervesce  with  carbonate  of  soda; 
by  keeping,  however,  it  becomes  decidedly  acid,  and  may  decom- 
pose various  substances,  with  which  it  is  frequently  combined  in 
prescriptions.  To  obviate  this,  it  may  be  kept  on  crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  potassa.  It  is  very  volatile  and,  therefore,  requires  to  be 
kept  in  well  stopped  bottles.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  in 
all  proportions.  It  is  very  extensively  adulterated,  sometimes  with 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  and  water.  Dr.  Pereira 
states,  that  in  July  1840,  Mr.  Hennell,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Lion- 
don,  informed  him,  that  it  was  then  selling  in  the  trade  at  a  price, 
which  was  but  just  above  that  of  the  duty  on  the  spirit  used  in 
manufacturing  the  genuine  article.  Wholesale  dealers,  too,  are 
said  to  keep  two  or  even  three  qualities  of  the  preparation.  The 
density  and  flavour  will  lead  to  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of 
its  goodness. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether  decidedly  increases  the  action  of  the  kid- 
neys; yet  it  is  rarely  given  alone  in  dropsical  cases;  and  not  very 
often  in  association.  It  may  be  combined  with  squill,  bitartrate 
of  potassa,  juniper  berries,  &c.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  an  excitant  diuretic,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
given  with  caution  in  dropsies  connected  with  disease  of  the 
kidney.  It  is  best  adapted  for  those  of  the  asthenic  kind.  Its 
VOL.  I.— 24 
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dose  as  a  diuretic  is  from  f.  Sss.  to  f.  Sij.  in  water,  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 


SALTS  OP  POTASSA. 
8.  POTAS'SiE  BITARTRAS^BITARTRATE  OF  POTASSA. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa,  in  small  doses,  is  a  diuretic,  and  as  such 
is  used  in  dropsical  cases,  rarely  alone,  sometimes  combined  with 
other  diuretics,  as  squill,  digitalis,  juniper  berries,  &c.;  at  others, 
united  with  cathartics,  to  which  class  of  medicinal  agents  it  like- 
wise belongs.  (See  page  185.) 

As  a  diuretic,  it  may  be  given  in  molasses  in  the  dose  of  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm,  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  is  not,  however,  so  good  a  form  as  a  solution 
of  the  salt,  made  by  pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  half  an 
ounce  of  the  bitartrate,  sweetening  with  sugar,  and  flavouring  or 
not  with  lemon-peel.  This  may  be  taken  freely  as  common  drink, 
unless  it  should  act  too  much  upon  the  intestines.  The  ordinary 
imperial  is  made  by  dissolving  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  the  bitartrate  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  lemon-peel 
and  sugar.  A  cream  of  tartar  wkey  is  made  by  adding  about 
two  drachms  of  the  bitartrate  to  a  pint  of  milk,  which  may  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  drunk  as  a  diuretic  in  hydropic  affections. 
It  may  also  be  rendered  soluble  by  borax  or  boracic  acid,  and  be 
given  in  this  way. 


9.  POTASS^  NITRAS.— NITRATE  OF  POTASSA. 

Nitrate  of  Potassa,  Nitre  or  Saltpetre^  occurs  in  both  the  inor- 
ganic and  the  organized  kingdom.  In  the  former,  it  is  met  with 
in  certain  soils,  efflorescing  on  the  surface;  in  the  latter,  it  has 
been  found  in  various  plants.  For  the  various  modes  in  which  it 
is  obtained  from  its  natural  sources,  as  well  as  artificially,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  chemical  works.  It  is  found  naturally  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  southern  and 
western  portions,  where  it  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  caverns 
or  limestone  rock,  called  saltpetre  caves,  and  is  associated  with 
nitrate  of  lime.  The  earths,  contained  in  these  caves,  are  lixi- 
viated, and  yield,  according  to  the  impregnation,  from  one  to  ten 
pounds  of  crude  nitre  to  the  bushel.  These  caves  are  especially 
numerous  in  Kentucky,  and  are  said  to  have  furnished  a  large 
portion  of  the  nitre  used  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  war. 
( Wood  fy  Bache.)  The  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  used 
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now  in  England  and  in  this  country,  is  obtained  in  various  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  by  a  similar  kind  of  iixiviation. 

Crude  saltpetrtj  as  met  with  in  commerce,  requires  to  be  pu- 
rified for  medicinal  purposes.  This  is  done  by  dissolving  it  in 
two  parts  of  hot  water,  filtering  the  liquor  and  setting  it  aside,  so 
that,  ox\  cooling,  crystals  may  form. 

Nitrate  of  potassa  is  also  prepared,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
from  soils  artificially  impregnated  with  animal  matter,  or  from  the 
mortar  of  old  buildings,  especially  of  the  under-ground  floor,  or 
from  artificial  composts,  consisting  of  animal  substances,  de- 
caying vegetables,  ashes  and  chalk,  marl  or  lime.  The  nitrate, 
thus  produced  in  the  first  place,  is  the  nitrate  of  lime,  which  is 
converted  into  nitrate  of  potassa  by  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  potassa. 

Nitrate  of  potassa,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  is  tolerably  pure. 
It  is  in  fragments  of  crystals,  of  considerable  size,  which  are 
striated,  opaque,  colourless,  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  one, 
two  or  six  converging  planes.  The  crystals  are  unalterable  in  the 
air,  and  wholly  soluble  in  water.  They  have  a  sharp,  cooling 
taste.  The  salt  is  occasionally  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  potassa, 
and  muriate  of  potassa.  The  sulphate  is  detected  by  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  barium,  which  occasions  a  white  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  baryta;  the  muriate,  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
produces  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Nitrate  of  potassa,  besides  its  other  properties,  possesses  those 
of  a  diuretic.  It  is  taken  up  into  the  mass  of  blood,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  kidneys,  so  that  it  may  be  detected  in  the  urine.  It 
is  not  oAen,  however,  prescribed  as  a  diuretic,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  more  potent  articles  of  the  class.  It  may  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  gr.  x.  to  3ss.  dissolved  in  water,  and  its  action  may  be 
facilitated  by  taking  diluents  freely. 


10.  POTASS^  ACE'TAS.— ACETATE  OF  POTASSA. 

Acetate  of  potassa,  which  was  formerly  termed  Sal  diurei'icuSy 
had  at  one  time  great  reputation  for  its  powers  in  augmenting  the 
urinary  secretion;  but  it  is  not  now  much  employed.  In  large 
doses — as  elsewhere  shown,  (p.  187,)— it  is  cathartic;  and  may 
produce  a  joint  cathartic  and  diuretic  action.  It  was  highly 
thought  of  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jr.  in  dropsy;  and  Alibert  considered  it 
.the  best  of  diuretics  in  hydrothorax.  (Chrisiison.)  It  unques- 
tionably  is  diuretic  in  small  doses,  and  may,  therefore,  be  ser- 
viceable in  dropsies,  but  it  is  less  efficacious,  apparently,  than 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  which  has  now  usurped  its  place. 
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An  acetate  may  be  made  by  saturating  vinegar  with  the  potassa 
of  the  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Acetate  of  potassa — as  before  remarked — must  undergo  de- 
composition in  the  stomach,  if  chlorohydric  acid  be  present,  and 
it  is  affirmed,  that  if  none  should  exist  there,  the  potassa  alone 
enters  the  circulation,  and  is  separated  by  the  kidney.  If  this 
explanation  be  true,  the  diuretic  agency  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
potassa,  and  not  to  the  acetate. 

The  dose,  as  a  diuretic,  is  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.,  given  in  any 
diluent  or  demulcent. 


11.  SALTS  OP  SODA. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  soda  are  diuretic,  but  none  of  them  emi- 
nently so.  The  Borate — Sod£  Boras — has  been  sometimes 
given  in  dropsy,  in  the  dose  of  gss.  to  Zy  frequently  repeated;  the 
Carbonate — Sod-b  Car'bonas — in  the  dose  of  gr.  x.  to  5ss;  and 
the  Bicarbonate — SoDiE  Bicar'bonas — in  the  dose  of  gr.  x.  to 
5j;  but  they  are  never  trusted  to  alone,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  worthy  of  being  classed  amongst  the  active  diuretics. 


19.  CANTHARIS.— SPANISH  PLIES. 

The  Spanish  Fly  or  Blister  Beetle — Class  Insecta;  Order, 
Coleoptera,  is  a  native  of  the  south  o&JSurope,  and  also  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia;  and  it  has  been  met  with  in  England.  In  the 
summer  of  1837,  it  was  abundant  in  Essex,  and  Suffolk.  It  is 
found  on  species  of  Oleaceas,  as  the  ash,  privet,  and  lilac;  and  of 
Caprifoliacese — as  the  elder  and  Lonicera.     (Pereira). 

It  inhabits  the  earth  in  the  larva  state,  and  appears  in  the  form 
of  fly  in  May,  when  it  infests  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  such  num- 
bers in  some  of  the  promenades  of  southern  Europe,  as  to  drive 
away  the  visiters.  The  flies  are  caught  either  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  at  which  time  they  are  less  active,  by  spreading  cloths 
under  the  trees,  which  are  strongly  shaken  or  beaten  with  long 
poles.  The  collectors  are  obliged  to  have  both  their  faces  and 
hands  protected.  After  they  have  fallen  off,  they  are  killed  by 
being  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  hot  water,  spirit  of  wine, 
or  oil  of  turpentine;  or  by  immersing  the  cloths  containing  them 
in  hot  vinegar  and  water,  and  then  drying  them. 

At  one  time,  Spain  supplied  Cantharides  largely,  whence  their 
name  Spanish  Flies;  but  at  the  present  day,  they  are  imported 
partly  from  Messina,  and  party  from  St.  Petersburg.  They  are 
very  abundant  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia.    The  Rus- 
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nan  flies  are  the  largest  and  most  esteemed.  In  the  year  1839, 
duty  was  paid  in  England,  on  16,376  pounds,  {Pereira.) 

Dried  Spanish  Flies— as  met  with  in  the  shops — are  from  six 
to  ten  Hnes  long,  and  about  a  grain  and  a  half  in  weight.  Their 
odour  is  peculiar  and  disagreeable;  their  taste  acrid  and  burning. 
They  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry  by  means  of  well  slopped 
bottles,  and  as  they  are  subject  to  destruction  by  insects— which 
devour  the  vesicating  portion  with  the  rest— it  may  be  well 
to  sprinkle  them  with  pyroligneous  acid,  or  with  a  few  drops 
of  strong  acetic  acid.  This  last  has  been  found  an  excellent 
preservative.  {Pereira,)  When  dried,  they  can  be  reduced  to 
powder,  which  has  a  grayish-brown  appearance,  with  numberless 
shining  green  particles.  It  is  in  this  state,  that  they  are  most  lia- 
ble to  adulteration.  When  in  the  entire  state,  their  goodness  is 
appreciated  by  their  odour,  and  freedom  from  mites  and  other 
insects.  The  powder  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  powdered 
euphorbium,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  plaster,  and  Dr. 
Pereira  affirms,  that  he  has  been  informed  by  persons  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  common  practice,  amongst 
certain  druggists,  to  mix  one  pound  of  euphorbium  with  four- 
teen pounds  of  powdered  Spanish  Flies. 

Cantharides  have  been  often  analyzed,  but  the  results  obtained 
by  Robiquet  have  received  the  most  attention.  He  found  them 
to  contain,  1.  A  peculiar  principle— CanMcmWrn— procured  by 
concentrating  an  alcoholic  tincture  obtained  by  displacement,  and 
setting  it  aside,  so  that  the  cantharidin  may  crystallize:  the  blis- 
tering property  of  cantharides  is  evident  in  this.  2.  A  green 
fatty  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol.  3.  A  fatty  matter  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  4.  A  yellow  viscid  substance,  analogous  to  osmazome. 
5.  A  black  colouring  matter.  6.  A  yellow  colouring  matter. 
7.  Free  acetic  and  uric  acids;  and  8.  Phosphate  of  lime,  and 
phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  main  active  constituent  appears  to 
be  the  cantharidin,  and  it  would  seem  to  exist  only  in  the  trunk 
and  soft  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  other  parts  have  been  found 
inert  or  nearly  so;  yet  there  would  seem  to  be  some  volatile 
odorous  matter  exhaled  from  the  insects,  as  irritation  is  produced 
by  sitting  under  trees  on  which  they  are  found,  or  by  breathing 
the  vapour  from  a  decoction  of  them.  The  virtues  of  cantharides 
are  yielded  to  boiling  water;  but  more  readily  to  acetic  acid,  alco- 
hol, pure  and  dilute— ether,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

Of  the  effects  of  Cantharides,  when  applied  to  the  cutaneous 
surface,  mention  will  be  made  in  another  place.  Taken  inter- 
nally, they  are  a  most  violent  acrid  poison,  and  have  therefore  to 
be  prescribed  with  great  caution  as  a  medicinal  agent.  When 
given  in  too  large  a  dose,  their  effects  on  the  genito-urinary  system 
are  exhibited  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  nephritis  and  cystitis; 

24* 
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and,  by  the  extension  of  the  irritation  through  contiguous  sym- 
pathy, priapism,  and  sometimes  satyriasis  are  induced  in  the 
male;  and  irritation  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  occasionally  abor- 
tion in  the  female.  When  given  to  this  extent,  the  renal  secretion 
may  be  diminished  or  arrested.  In  a  smaller  dose,  however,  they 
excite  the  kidneys  to  increased  action;  but  although  always 
classed  amongst  diuretics,  they  are  uncertain  in  their  operation, 
and  are  really  more  beneficial  as  revellents,  through  the  nephritic 
irritation  which  they  induce;  accordingly,  they  are  less  prescribed 
in  diseases,  which,  like  dropsy,  require  an  augmentation  of  the 
secretory  action  of  the  kidneys,  than  in  neuralgic  affections^ 
which,  like  lumbago  and  sciatica,  are  best  relieved  by  revellents. 
It  can  likewise  be  understood,  that,  by  virtue  of  those  same  exci- 
tant properties,  they  may  be  beneficial  in  paralysis  of  the  blad- 
der, and  in  cases  of  atony  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  in  general. 
Should  cystitis  be  induced  by  them,  it  must  be  met  by  blood- 
letting, and  by  the  free  use  of  demulcent  drinks. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  flies  is  one  or  two  grains  made  into 
a  pill  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  extract  of  taraxacum,  which 
may  be  repeated  twice  a  day.  The  tincture,  however,  is  more 
frequently  employed. 

TWCTmiA  CANTHAJIDIS,  TBfCTHE  OF  SPAJilSH  FIBS.  {Cantharid. 
contus.  3j;  alcohol,  dilut,  Oij.  It  may  be  prepared  by  simple  mace- 
ration, or  by  displacement.)  The  dose  is  Tt^x  to  f.  3j,  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day  in  some  demulcent  fluid,  as  barley 
water  or  flaxseed  tea. 

The  external  application  of  cantharides  will  fall  under  con- 
sideration elsewhere. 


13.   CAN'tHARIS  VITTA'tA. — POTATO  FLIES. 

Cantharia  Vittata^  Lytta  Vittata  or  Potato  Fly^  is  some* 
what  smaller  than  Cantharis  Vesicatoriaj — its  length  being  about 
six  lines.  The  head  is  of  a  light  red  colour,  with  dark  spots  on 
the  top;  the  feelers  are  black;  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  black, 
with  a  yellow,  longitudinal  stripe  in  the  centre,  and  a  yellow 
margin;  the  thorax  is  black,  with  three  yellow  lines;  and  the 
abdomen  and  legs,  which  are  of  the  same  colour,  are  covered 
with  an  ash-coloured  do wn.  ( Wood  4*  Bache.)  The  flies  appear — 
as  their  name  imports^on  the  potato  plant,  and  are  first  observed 
about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  They  are  found 
in  the  morning  and  evening;  and  are  collected  by  shaking  them 
from  the  plant  into  hot  water;  after  which  they  are  carefully  dried 
in  the  sun. 
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Cantharis  vittata  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  southern  States. 
It  resembles  cantharis  vesicatoria  in  all  its  properties. 

Other  species  of  cantharis  are  found  in  the  United  States, 
viz.  C.  Ciner'ba,  a  native  of  the  northern  and  middle  Slates;  C. 
Maroina'ta;  C.  Atra'ta,  common  in  the  northern  and  middle 
States,  &c  &c.;  but  C.  Vittata  is  the  only  one  that  is  offioinal. 

14.  TARAX'ACUMr-DANDELION. 

Leon'todon  Tarax'acumy  Taraafacum  Dens  Leo'nis  or  Com- 
mon Dandelion^  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  -Equalis: 
Nat.  Ord.  Compositae  Cichoracese,  is  indigenous  in  meadows  and 
pastures  in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  flowering  all  the  summer. 
The  root  is  the  only  part  which  is  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States.  When  fresh,  it  is  tapering,  and  abounds 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  contains  bitter  extractive,  caoutchouc, 
resin,  gum,  sugar,  and  various  salts.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  hot 
water,  and  hence  the  decoction  is  officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  PharmacopcBias:  the  extract  is  in  all  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoBias  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

Taraxacum  is  generally  regarded  as  a  diuretic  and  tonic;  nay, 
it  has  even  been  supposed  to  be  in  addition,  ^< aperient,  deobstrnent 
[?]  and  alterative,"  but  how  it  produces  these  effects,  and  in  what 
cases,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The  author  has  often  administered 
it,  and  the  results  of  all  his  trials  induce  him  to  consider,  that  its 
remedial  agency  is  extremely  restricted.  That  it  is  possessed  of 
tonic  powers  to  some  extent,  can  no  more  be  doubted  of  it  than 
of  Other  bitter  vegetables;  but  even  in  this  respect  it  is  far  inferior 
to  most  of  the  vegetable  tonics.  <^ After  having  been  long  aban- 
doned in  practice,"  observes  a  recent  writer,  "it  was  resumed 
not  many  years  ago  in  this  country,  {Great  Britain,)  and  be- 
came a  fashionable  remedy,  especially  in  London,  as  a  tonic 
aperient  and  alterative  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  a  deobstruent,^  and 
promoter  of  the  biliary  secretion  in  functional  as  well  as  organic 
diseases  of  the  liver.  It  seems  not  without  its  use  in  dyspepsia 
and  functional  biliary  derangements;  tfut  my  own  observation  of 
its  effects  would  lead  me  to  infer,  that  much  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  extract  of  dandelion  in  these  and  other  affections,  which  must 
have  been  owing  to  collateral  remedies,  or  to  regimen  and  diet." 
(Christison,) 

It  is  asserted  to  have  been  found  beneficial  in  cases  of  dropsy 
dependent  upon  hepatic  obstruction,  but  it  is  probable,  that  farther 
experience  will  limit  more  and  more  the  range  of  its  employment, 
and  that  it  may  ultimately  be  discarded  altogether. 
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It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Decoctum  Takaxaci,  Decoc- 
tion of  Dandelion,  {Taraxac.  contus.  Sij;  aqiLse  Oij;  boil  to  a 
pint.)  Of  this,  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces  may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  It  may  be  associated  with  other  diuretics, 
as  squill,  or  bitartrate  of  potassa. 

EXTMC'TUM  TAKAXACI,  EXTRACT  OP  DANDELION.  This  extract  is 
made  from  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  root.  The  dose  is  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  author  rarely  pre- 
scribes it  except  as  an  excipient  for  certain  tonic  or  other  agents, 
that  require  to  be  made  into  pills. 


15.  OLEUM  TEREBINTH'IN.E.— OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 

The  characters  of  this  volatile  oil  are  pointed  out  under  Ex- 
ciTAifTs.  lu  a  moderate  dose,  it  is  unquestionably  an  excit- 
ant diuretic;  yet  its  properties  in  this  respect  are  by  no  means 
marked,  and  much  of  its  character  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  its  use — as  well  as  that  of  the  terebinthinates  in 
general— gives  occasion  to  a  violet  odour  of  the  urine.  It  has 
been  administered,  however,  in  dropsy,  and  in  asthenic  cases  is 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  serviceable.  It  certainly  cannot 
be  indicated  in  dropsy  of  the  active  kind,  accompanied  with  vas- 
cular excitement.  In  larger  doses — as  elsewhere  remarked — it 
is  a  powerful  excitant  of  the  abdominal  nervous  system  espe- 
cially, and  hence  has  been  given  in  cases  of  tubercular  meningi- 
tis, or  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  stage  of  invasion  of  acute 
hydrocephalus  {Copland)^  but  in  such  case  its  diuretic  operation 
was  not  looked  to.  In  cases  of  lumbago,  sciatica,  &c.,  its  opera- 
tion is  rather  revellent  than  diuretic;— the  excitant  or  revellent 
action  being  exerted  on  the  kidneys. 

It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  8  or  10  drops  three  times  a  day, 
dropped  on  sugar,  mixed  with  molasses,  or  made  into  an  emul- 
sion with  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg. 

16.  Copaiba,  and  17.  Cubebs  (see  Excitants)  act  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  oil  of  turpentine.  They  are  never  given  in  dropsy 
as  diuretics;  but  are  prescribed  where  it  is  necessary  to  exert  a 
revellent  or  excitant  action  on  the  kidneys.  Yet  they  are  often 
classed  amongst  diuretics. 

Besides  the  agents  already  prescribed,  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States  has  admitted  into  the  secondary  list  the  follow- 
ing excitant  diuretics. 

18,  Caro'ta,  Carro/^ecflf— the  fruit  of  Daucus  Caro'ta\  Sex. 
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Stst.  Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelliferee— a  common 
plant,  growing  wild  m  the  United  States,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  The  properties  of  carrotseed  are  probably  dependent 
npon  volatile  oil,  and  are  readily  communicated  to  boiling  water. 

Carrotseed  are  not  much  used  by  the  physician;  but  are  fre- 
quently prescribed  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  aflFections  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  and  in  dropsy.  The  dose  of  the  bruised  seed  is 
from  3ss  to  3j.  They  are  more  commonly  given  in  infusion. 
(Carot,  5J;  •^qux  bullient.  Oj,  to  be  taken  during  the  day.) 

19.  Delphtn^ium,  Larkspur y — the  root  of  DelphMium  Con- 
soHda;  Sex.  Syst.  Poly  and  ria  Trigynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Ranuncu- 
laceae— a  species  introduced  from  Europe,  and  now  naturalized; 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  flowers,  seeds  and  root  are  all 
said  to  be  diuretic;  but  the  last  is  the  only  part  that  is  oflicinal. 
It  is  little,  if  at  all  used. 

20.  Erio'^eron  CAWADEw'sft,  Canada  Fleabane;  Sex.  Syst. 
Syngenesia  Superflua;  Nat.  Ord.  Compositse  Corymbiferae — an 
indigenous  plant,  common  in  the  northern  and  middle  States; 
flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  whole  plant  is  officinal.  Its 
main  constituents  are  tannin,  gallic  acid,  bitter  extractive,  and 
volatile  oil.  It  is,  therefore,  astringent,  tonic  and,  it  is  affirmed, 
diuretic;  and  has  been  given  in  dropsy  and  also  in  chronic  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery;  either  in  powder,  the  dose  of  which  is  3ss  to  3];  or 
in  infusion.  (Eriger.  Canadens.  E'j;  ^quse  bullient.  Oj.  Dose 
f.  3iss  to  f.  3iij.) 

21.  Erig^eron  Heterophyl'lum,  Various-leaved  Fleabanej 
and  E.  Philadel'phicum,  Philadelphia  Fleabane;  bofh  of 
which  are  called  scabious — are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  used  as  diuretics  in  dropsy.  They  are 
given  in  infusion  or  decoction.  {Eriger.  3j;  ^quse  bullient.  Oj. 
Dose  f.  3ij  to  f.  3iv,  every  three  or  four  hours.) 

22.  Pbtroseli'num,  Parsley ^\\\e  root  of  ^pium  Petroseli'- 
num;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  UmbellifercB 
— a  native  of  southern  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  gardens  every- 
where. It  contains  an  essential  oil,  which  is  said  to  communicate 
to  it  diuretic  virtues.  It  is  also  affirmed  to  be  aperient.  The  strong 
infusion  has  been  advised  in  dropsical  affections,  and  in  diseases 
of  the  urinary  organs  in  which  a  diuretic  is  considered  to  be  indi- 
cated; but  it  is  hardly  ever  used,  and  is  not  much  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  practitioner. 
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II.  Sedative  Diuretics. 
23.  DIGIT A'LIS^FOXGLOVE. 

Digita'lis  purpu'rea^  or  purple  Foxglove;  Sex.  Syst.  Didy- 
namia  Angiospermia;  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariaceae,  is  an  herb- 
aceous biennial  plant,  growing  wild  in  most  of  the  temperate 
countries  of  Europe,  where  it  begins  to  flower  in  June,  and 
ripens  its  seed  in  August  and  September.  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  cultivated  both  for  ornament,  and  medicinal  purposes.  The 
leaves  are  alone  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States.    The  London  Pharmacopceia  admits  also  the  seeds. 

Doubts  have  existed,in  the  minds  of  many  observers,in  regard  to 
the  equal  activity  of  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  specimens,  and  in 
the  doubt,  the  wild  or  native  plants  have  been  generally  preferred. 

The  leaves  are  usually  gathered,  as  first  advised  by  Withering, 
in  June  or  July,  when  the  plant  is  coming  into  flower,or  soon  after- 
wards. It  has  been  considered,  however,  unnecessary  to  restrict 
the  gathering  of  them  to  this  period,  as  their  bitterness,  which 
may  perhaps  be  some  measure  of  their  activity,  is  very  intense 
both  in  February  and  September,  and  their  extract  is  highly 
energetic  as  a  poison  in  the  middle  of  April,  before  any  appear- 
ance of  the  flowering  stem,  (Christison.)  They  should  be  dried 
very  carefully,  and  be  preserved  from  light  and  air.  The  midrib 
and  footstalk— being  possessed  of  little  or  no  efficacy — may  be 
removed  before  drying.  In  this  state,  they  are  of  a  dull  green 
colour,  faint  odour,  and  bitter  nauseous  taste. 

As  mot  with  in  the  shops  of  this  country,  digitalis  is  often  in 
compressed  masses,  like  the  dried  herbs  in  general  prepared  by 
the  Shakers  of  Lebanon;  and  these  cakes  are  not  unfrequently 
found  to  be  more  or  less  mouldy;  hence  this  mode  of  preparation 
has  been  properly  objected  to.     ( fFood  4*  Bache.) 

Digitalis  readily  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  analyzed,  but  no  important  pharmacological  in- 
formation has  been  obtained.  At  one  time,  its  active  principle 
was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered,  and  was  termed  Digx- 
talin;  but  the  discovery  has  not  been  confirmed, — the  digitalin 
being  esteemed  a  mixture  of  other  matters.  More  recently,  an 
empyreumatic  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the  product  of  destruc- 
tive distillation,  which  is  composed,  in  part,  of  a  highly  narcotic 
crystalline  principle.  When  given  to  a  rabbit,  it  caused  paralysis 
of  the  hind  legs,  convulsi6ns,  laborious  and  rapid  breathing,  and 
accelerated  action  of  the  heart.     (Morries — Stirling.) 

The  efiects  of  digitalis  on  tlie  nervous  system,  and,  through  it, 
on  many  of  the  functions,  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
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Narcotics.  In  this  place,  its  action  on  the  kidneys  alone  falls 
under  consideration.  This  it  exerts  both  in  disease  and  health, 
and  hence  it  is  properly  a  direct  diuretic. 

On  inspecting  the  testimony  of  various  observers  in  regard  to 
the  dropsical  cases,  in  which  the  diuretic  virtues  of  the  digitalis 
have  been  had  recourse  to,  much  that  appears  to  be  irrational  is 
perceptible.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  powerful  sedative,  and  as 
such  is  employed,  whenever  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  to  be 
controlled,  as  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  in  great  vascular 
excitement,  no  matter  how  produced;  hence  it  would  seem 
to  be  especially  adapted  for  the  sthenic  forms  of  dropsy;  yet  we 
are  told  by  Withering — and  the  remark  has  been  handed  down 
from  one  therapeutical  writer  to  another — that  "  it  seldom  suc- 
ceeds in  men  of  great  natural  strength,  of  tense  fibre,  of  warm  skin, 
of  florid  complexion,  or  in  those  with  a  tight  and  cordy  pulse.'* 
•'On  the  contrary" — it  is  affirmed— "if  the  pulse  be  feeble  or  in- 
ternlitting,  the  countenance  pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold,  the 
swollen  belly  soft  and  fluctuating,  or  the  anasarcous  limbs  readily 
pitting  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  we  may  expect  the 
diuretic  effects  to  follow  in  a  kindly  manner.'*  (Withering.) 
Yet,  if  we  know  anything  rational  concerning  the  modus 
operandi  of  digitalis,  it  ought  to  be  adapted  for  the  first  set  of 
cases  rather  than  for  the  last.  Doubtless,  it  may  be  itself  insufli- 
cient  to  reduce  the  sthenic  condition  of  the  system,  and  may  re- 
quire the  use  of  an  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  premised  or 
combined  with  it;  yet  in  the  sthenic  class  of  cases,  its  utility  has 
been  most  manifested;  and  such  is  the  result  of  the  author's  ex- 
perience. It  certainly  has  not  been  found  by  him  "  most  ser- 
viceable in  dropsies  associated  with  an  enfeebled  state  of  the 
constitution."  (Christison.)  The  writer  just  cited,  affirms,  more- 
over, that  "dropsies  depending  on  diseased  heart,  are  more 
under  its  influence  than  any  other  kind,  and  next  those  con- 
nected with  diseased  kidneys;"  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as 
established.  No  general  assertion  of  the  kind  is,  indeed,  admis- 
sible, inasmuch  as  every  thing  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
cardiac  mischief,  that  gives  occasion  to  the  dropsy.  Too  often, 
in  such  cases,  all  remedies  fail;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  they  can  only  act  as  palliatives. 

As  a  diuretic,  digitalis  should  be  given  in  small  doses— for  ex- 
ample, one  grain  of  the  powder  three  times  a  day,  until  the  efiect 
is  induced.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  patient  should  be  watched, 
and  if  great  depression  of  the  powers  of  the  circulation,  giddiness, 
insomnia,  nausea  and  vomiting  or  convulsions  should  supervene, 
its  use  ought  to  be  suspended.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some 
practitioners,  that  its  effects  are  cumulative,  and  that  they  may 
explode — as  it  were — some  time  after  it  has  been  discontinued. 
This  may  be  borne  in  mind.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to 
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add,  that  although  the  author  has  prescribed  itJargely,  in  hos- 
pital and  in  private  practice,  he  has  never  witnessed  this  cumu- 
lation, which  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  alarm  to  others. 

Digitalis  is  not  often,  perhaps,  given  as  a  diuretic  alone.  It  is 
either  combined  with  squill,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  with  the 
mild  chloride  of  mercury — with  the  latter,  for  the  reasons  already 
expressed,  (p.  271.)  The  Edinburgh  College  lias  a  Pilula  Di- 
gitalis ET  SciLLiB,  which  is  a  combination  of  two  of  the  diu- 
retics mentioned.  {Digital^  Scillw  aa  p.  i:  Con/eci.  aromat.  p. 
ii.  Beaten  into  a  proper  mass  with  confection  of  red  roses^  and 
the  mass  divided  into  four  grain  pills.) 

The  Infusion  and  the  Tinctuhb  are  officinal  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States;  and  the  latter  is  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently employed. 

INFU'SUM  DIGITA'IB,  WFlIfflON  OF  FOXGIOTB.  (Digitalis  Z\\  Jlqxm 
bullient.  Oss;  Tinct.  cinnam.  f.  3j.)  The  tincture  of  cinnamon 
is  added  to  prevent  the  digitalis  from  affecting  the  stomach.  The 
infusion  is  a  good  preparation;  by  some,  indeed,  believed  to  be  the 
most  effective  of  any.  Its  dose  is  f.  Sss.  to  f.  Sj.  repeated  every 
six  hours  or  oftener. 

TraCTDIll  DIGITA1I8,  TINCTUBE  OF  FOXGIOTB.  {Digitalis  riv;  AU 
cohol  dilut.  Oij; — made  by  maceration,  or  by  displacement.)  The 
usual  dose  of  this  tincture  is  ten  drops,  repeated  three  times  a 
day,  and  cautiously  increased  where  considered  advisable.  This 
quantity  the  author  has  generally  found  sufficient  to  induce  not 
only  the  diuretic  but  the  sedative  effects  of  the  .drug.  Others, 
however,  {Pereira^  Christisouy  A.  T.  Thomson^)  fix  the  ustial 
dose  at  ten  minims  repealed  every  six  hours,  and  Dr.  Pereira 
states,  that  he  commonly  begins  with  ^xx.  The  largest  dose 
he  has  employed  is  f.  3J.  It  has,  he  states,  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  one  ounce!  The  author  has  known  some  cases  of 
protracted  and  severe  disease  in  which  very  large  doses  have 
been  administered  with  impunity;  but  these  cases  of  resistance 
roust  be  considered  as  exceptions  rather  than  as  forming  the  rule. 
They  may,  also,  be  occasionally  explained  by  inactivity  in  the 
preparation.  None  but  well-prepared  and  well-preserved  leaves 
should  be  used  in  the  formation  of  the  tincture;  and  a  great  su- 

t)eriority  has  been  observed  in  that  made  from  carefully  preserved 
eaves  imported  from  England.   {Wood  fy  Bache,) 


94.  COL'CHICI  RADIX.— COLCHICUM  ROOT;  AND  COUCHICI 
SEMEN.— COLCHICUM  SEED. 

The  general  properties  of  Colchicum  are  described  under  the 
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bead  of  Sedatives.  In  its  efibcts  it  is  said  to  resemble  digitalis 
in  one  thing, — that  it  renders  the  pulse  less  frequent  ( Thomson, 
Willis):  others,  however,  (Osann,  Rieckej)  think,  that  it  agrees 
more  with  the  squill  in  certain  respects,  and  they  would,  conse- 
quently, class  it  rather  amongst  the  Excitant  Diuretics. 

The  root,  and  the  seed  have  been  given  as  diuretics  in 
dropsy,  both  formerly  and  in  more  modern  times.  In  such  cases 
it  is  well  to  push  the  remedy  until  it  affects  the  bowels  as  well  as 
the  kidneys. 

The  dose  of  the  dried  root  and  the  seeds  is  the  same, — from 
two  to  eight  grains. 

iCBTUI  COLCmCI,  TIHSfiAR  07  COLCBCUI.  {Colchic.  rad.  contus. 
3ij;  Acet.  destillat.  Oij;  Alcohol  f.  Sj;  prepared  either  by  mace- 
ration or  displacement.)  Vinegar  of  colchicum  has  been  a  fa,- 
vourite  diuretic  in  dropsy.    Its  dose  is  from  f.  3ss.  to  f.  Zy 

The  other  preparations  of  colchicum  are  given  under  Seda- 
tives. 


85.  YERATRIA. 

This  active  principle,  whose  properties  are  described  under 
Sedatives,  is  also  possessed  of  diuretic  powers;  partly,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  sedative  agency,  which  it  has  been  found  to  exert 
on  the  heart's  action,  even  when  applied  externally.  ( Turnbull.) 
The  testimony  of  one  observer  in  its  favour  is  so  strong  as  to 
savour  of  undue  enthusiasm: — <<  Unadulterated  veratria,''  sa3r8 
Ebers,  ^^acts  often  on  the  urinary  secretion  with  magical 
powers,  and  it  may  seem  fabulous,  when  I  state,  that  friction 
wiih  a  very  weak  ointment  of  veratria  two  or  three  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  or  the  back, 
epigastric  region  or  around  the  navel,  has  excited  such  a  copious 
fiecretion  of  urine,  that  the  patients,  under  its  long  continuance, 
began  to  feel  weak,  and  the  anasarca,  and  even  the  dropsical 
ftoeumulation  in  the  abdomen,  in  a  short  time  almost  disappeared, 
circumstances,  which  indicate  the  caution  that  ought  to  be  ob- 
served in  apportioning  the  dose,  when  we  are  satisfied  of  the 
goodness  of  the  article.'' 

The  experience  of  Ebers  has  been  confirmed  by  that  of  others; 
but  soiEie  have  found  it  of  no  avail,  {Bardslej/,  Sp&thj)  and  it  is 
DOW  scarcely  employed. 

Veratria  may  be  given  in  Tinctukx,  ( VercUr,  gr.  iv;  Alcoholy 
Sj.  Dose,  gtt.  X  to  XXV  in  water);  or  rubbed  on  the  skin  in  Oint- 
vojL.  I. — 25 
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MENT,  ( Veratr.  gr.  v — xx;  •AdipiSj  3j.  A  piece  the  size  of  a 
hazelnut  to  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  night 
and  morning.) 


IV.  ANTILITHICS. 

Definition  of  antilithics,  and  of  lithonthrtptics-^Galcitloub 
diathesis — llthlc  and  ph08phatic  duthe8es — different  varie- 
TIES OF  CALCULUS— Therapeutical.  APPLICATION  of  antilithics  to 

THOSE  varieties LiTHONTHRYPTICS — SPECIAL  ANTILITHICS. 

The  class  of  antilithics  comprises  agents,  that  counteract  the 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  calculous  concretions  in  the  urinary 
organs.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  investigated  the  modus 
operandi  of  lithonthryptics,  or  agents  which  are  capable  of  dis- 
solving such  concretions;  but  as  our  means  for  the  latter  purpose 
are  extremely  limited,  and  rarely  available  or  successful,  attention 
will  be  mainly  directed  to  the  class  of  antilithics. 


1.  JtrUilithiei, 

Antilithics  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  classes  of 
therapeutical  agents;  for  what  disorder  is  there,  that  excites  more 
mental  uneasiness  and  apprehension  than  any  form  of  calculous 
deposition.  The  pain  attendant  upon  the  presence  of  stone  in 
the  bladder;  the  inutility  of  remedial  agents,  when  once  it  has 
formed,  excepting  so  far  as  concerns  the  prevention  of  its  increase, 
and  the  serious  operations  demanded  for  its  removal, — are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  the  anxiety,  which  is  felt  by  every  one,  when 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  labouring  under  the  calculous 
diathesis. 

That  such  a  diathesis  may  be  present,  we  have  the  most  un- 
questionable evidence,  and  when  it  exists,  the  greatest  difficulty 
occurs  in  removing  the  tendency  to  deposition.  Often,  it  appears 
to  be  owing  to  an  organization  derived  from  progenitors;  when 
— like  every  other  hereditary  tendency— it  is  almost  irremediable, 
although  due  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  may  accomplish  much. 

That  this  diathesis  is  connected  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
secerning  function  of  the  kidney  is  clear.  We  find  the  organ 
forming  that  which  it  ought  not,  and  the  urine  depositing  that 
which  it  ought  not;  but  this  vice  of  secretion  is  clearly  connected 
with  a  morbid  condition  in  other  organs.    The  whole  system 
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of  nutrition  is  often  implicated;  the  gastric  functions  are  imper- 
fectly performed;  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  impaired,  and  in 
the  phosphatic  diathesis  especially — when  largely  developed — 
every  symptom  is  present^  which  is  considered  to  indicate  ca- 
chexia. 

The  ordinary  urinary  calculi  arise  from  the  deposition  of  sub- 
stances, which  are  contained  in  that  fluid  in  a  state  of  health, 
but  are  rendered  insoluble,  owing  to  various  circumstances;  but 
some  calculi— as  the  oxalates — do  not  exist  in  the  urine  in  health, 
and  must,  consequently,  be  formed,  by  chemico-vital  influence,  in 
the  kidney.  It  becomes,  however,  an  interesting  topic  qf  inquiry 
—^whether  the  mischief  be,  in  these  cases,  seated  altogether  in 
the  kidney,  or  whether  it  may  not  be,  in  part,  owing  to  the  blood 
being  modified,  in  consequence  of  general  faulty  nutrition,  so 
that  it  contains  matters  which  do  not  exist  in  it  in  the  normal 
state.  In  reply  to  this,  it  has  been  urged,  that  such  matters 
ought  to  be  detected  by  the  chemical  analyst;  but  this  objection 
is  invalid,  for  the  reasons  elsewhere  stated — that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  detect  even  an  inorganic  substance, — of  whose 
presence  we  may,  notwithstanding,  be  certain — when  it  becomes 
mixed  with  compounds  of  organization:  it  may  be  so  masked 
by  the  latter,  that  its  presence  cannot  be  indicated  by  the  ordi- 
nary—or, indeed,  by  any — reagents.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  strong  reason  for  presuming,  that  the  disease  is  not  altogether 
seated  in  the  kidney,  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  similarity 
between  the  calculous  and  the  gouty  diathesis.  It  is  a  common 
remark,  founded  on  just  observation,  that  of  the  children  of  gouty 
parents,  some  may  be  liable  to  gout,  and  others  to  calculus, — 
the  males,  who  are  exposed  to  indulgence  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
citing causes,  being  more  subject  to  the  former  disease; — the 
females  to  the  latter.  Both  diseases  are  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  gastric  and  intestinal  derangement,  and  by  modified  nutri- 
tion in  general;  and  another  striking  poin^  of  similarity  is  the 
presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  concretions,  which  are  met  with 
in  the  joints  of  those  who  have  sufiered  from  repeated  arthritic 
attacks.  Lithic  or  uric  acid  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  urine  only,  and  it  is  the  constituent  of  one  form  of  urinary 
calculi;  yet,  in  gouty  cases,  we  have  it  separated  from  the  blood 
by  other  organs  than  the  kidneys,  and  are,  consequently,  com- 
pelled to  infer,  that,  in  calculous  cases,  the  disease  may  not 
merely  consist  in  faulty  secretion  by  those  organs,  but  that  the 
blood  may  contain  elements,  which  can  be  combined  in  other 
secreting  organs;  and  they  clearly  are  so,  in  the  case  of  the  gouty 
concretions  in  question. 

In  the  treatment  of  calculous  cases,  therefore,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  moment,  that  our  attention  should  not  be  directed  ex- 
clusively to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  but  that  it  should  be 
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extended  to  the  state  of  the  whole  sjrstem;  and  experience  ex* 
bibits  the  correctness  of  this  doctrine. 

The  results  of  the  diemical  researches  of  Liebig  lead  him  to 
infer,  that  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  oxygen  un- 
der certain  conditions,  it  undergoes  a  metamorphosis,  whence, 
amongst  other  matters,  oxalic  acid  may  result.  ^Calculi,  contain- 
ing uric  acid,  or  oxalic  acid,"  he  says,  <^are  ne^er  found  in 
phthisical  patients" — a  remark,  however,  which  requires  fresh 
observations  before  it  can  be  considered  established;  and  he  adds, 
<<  it  is  a  common  occurrence  in  France,  among  patients  suffering 
from  calculous  complaints,  that  when  they  go  to  the  country, 
where  they  take  more  exercise,  the  compounds  of  uric  acid,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  bladder  during  their  residence  in  town,  are 
eucceeded  by  oxalates,  (mulberry  calculus,)  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  supply  of  oxygen.  With  a  still  greater  supply  of  oxygen, 
they  would  have  yielded,  in  healthy  subjects,  only  the  last  pro- 
duct of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  namely,  carbonic  add  and  urea." 

The  two  chief  calculous  diatheses  are — the  lithic  Gt  uricy  and 
the  pAosphatic.  The  former  is  attended  by  a  stale  of  (be  urine, 
which  reddens  litmus  paper;  by  yellow,  red,  or  iateritious,  or 
pink  depositions  of  lithate  of  ammonia;  or  by  the  appearance  of 
red  gravel,  which  consists  of  crystals  of  lithic  acid.  In  the  latter j 
the  urine  is  pale;  at  times  alkaline;  and  there  is  a  deposition  of 
white  gravel,  or  crystals  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia; 
or  the  white  sediment  contains  the  mixed  phosphates  of  magne- 
sia, ammonia  and  lime. 

At  times,  these  two  diatheses  do  not  alternate  in  the  same  in- 
dividual, but  there  is  usually  a  great  disposition  for  the  Hthic  to 
change  into  the  phosphattc.  The  urine  becomes  pale,  under 
slight  causes  of  general,  or  gastric  disorder;  mixed  lithK  and 
phosphatic  deposits  occur,  or  an  iridescent  pellicle  of  triple  phos- 
phate forms  upon  its  surface.  {M,  HaU,)  ^i  length,  the  urine 
becomes  alkaline,  and  white  gravel  is  deposited.  The  phosphatio 
diathesis  is  now  con6rmed. 

These  are  the  chief  diatheses,  but  others  may  be  enumerated. 
For  example,  the  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate  are  apt  to  be 
changed  for  a  pulverulent  deposit  of  that  phosphate,  mixed  with 
phosphate  of  lime.  This  mixture  constitutes  ihe  fusible  calcultts, 
and  into  this  all  the  other  forms  of  calculous  diathesis  have  a  ten- 
dency to  pass.  Again,  a  diathesis  exists,  in  which  the  mulberrj/ 
calculus  or  that  which  consists  of  oxalate  of  litne  may  be  foitned. 

From  different  data,  examined  by  Dr.  Prout,  it  appears,  that 
lithic  acid  predominates  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  urinary  calculi;  and,  very  generally,  it  forms  the  nu- 
cleus even  of  other  varieties.  It  would  seem,  consequently, 
that  the  deposition  of  lithic  acid  is  a  primary  step  in  the  formation 
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of  nrinary  calculi,  and  that  the  phosphatic  and  oxalatic  fonna- 
tions  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  transition  from  the  lithic  to  the 
phosphatic  or  oxalatic  diathesis.  In  the  progress  of  this  transi- 
tion, the  lithic  acid  deposition  is,  in  the  first  instance,  changed 
into  one  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  with  a  loss  of  the  tinge  derived 
from  the  colouring  matters  of  the  urine.  After  some  time,  this 
last  gives  place  to  a  sediment,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime;  and  this  is  ultimately  succeeded 
by  a  deposition  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  com- 
bination with  ammonia.  From  all  his  inquiries  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  urinary  depositions^  Dr.  Prout  conceives  himself  war- 
ranted in  deducing  the  general  laWy  <Uhat  in  urinary  calculi,  a 
decided  deposition  of  the  mixed  phosphates  is  never  followed  by 
other  depositions." 

Any  unusual  formation  of  acid,  in  the  stomach,  or  elsewhere, 
may  be  the  cause  why  lithic  acid  is  deposited  from  the  urine.  If 
we  add  acid  to  healthy  urine,  it  is  thrown  down  in  small  reddish 
crystals.  The  lithate  of  ammonia,  which  exists  in  the  urine,  is 
decomposed;  the  acid,  which  we  add,  lays  hold  of  the  base,  and 
lithic  acid  is  deposited.  We  can  thus  understand,  that  a  deposi- 
tion of  lithic  acid  crystals  may  be  an  evidence  of  acid  dyspepsia. 
In  this  last  affection,  again,  as  well  as  in  other  states  of  the  sys- 
tem, there  may  be  an  undue  formation  of  lithic  acid  or  of  lithate 
of  ammonia, — as  in  those  labouring  under  the  lithic  acid  diathe- 
sis,— and  calculus  or  gravel  may  be  deposited  from  such  redun- 
dancy. 

Therapeutical  Application  of  Antilithics. 

The  remedies  belonging  to  the  class  of  antilithics,  after  what 
has  been  said,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  Whenever,  from  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  urinary  deposits,  and  by  the  con- 
comitant symptoms  of  lithiasis,  it  is  manifest,  that  lithic  acid  or 
lithates  are  separated  from  the  urine  in  undue  quantity,  remedies 
of  the  alkaline  class  should  be  employed  to  neutralize  any  pre- 
dominant acid,  and,  along  with  these,  tonic  and  revulsive  means 
for  improving  the  general  health.  Dr.  Prout  has  shown,  that 
when  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  exists,  and  the  urine  is  constantly 
acid,  high  coloured,  and  concentrated,  repeated  doses  of  alkalies 
not  only  render  the  urine  alkaline,  but  keep  it  so  as  long  as  they 
are  employed.  With  these  views,  the  liquor  potassse^  or  the  car- 
bonates of  potassa  and  soda  are  administered  with  some  vegetable 
tonic,  and  a  thorough  change  of  all  the  physical  and  moral  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  individual, — if  this  be  practicable. 
Change  of  air,  of  society,  and  scenery,  must,  indeed,  be  regarded 
as  amongst  the  most  important  agents,  not  only  in  the  lithic  acid 
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— but  in  every  kind  of  calculous-^diathesis.  The  importance, 
too^  of  keeping  up  a  free  cutaneous  exhalation  is  obvious.  The 
perspiration  is  acid,  and  if  this  acid  be  not  exhaled,  its  retention 
in  the  system  may  give  rise  to  the  acid  predominance  of  which 
mention  has  been  made.  On  these  grounds  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  dyspepsia  tends  to  increase  the  deposition  of  lithic  acid,  and 
to  lessen  that  of  the  phosphates,  both  by  producing  acidity  of  the 

f)rim8B  visB,  and  by  rendering  the  skin  inactive;  and  that  indo- 
ence  has  the  same  tendency,  both  by  inducing  dyspepsia,  and  by 
lessening  the  activity  of  the  skin,  in  proportion  as  it  impairs  the 
vigour  of  the  constitution.  ( fV.  Philip.) 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  asserts,  that  lithic  acid,  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  habit,  is  freely  thrown  off  by  the  cutaneous  exha- 
lents,  but  he,  probably,  has  not  sufficient  ground  for  the  assertion; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  the  exhaled  acid  to  be  the  lithic — 
to  account  for  the  increased  deposition  of  the  lithic  acid  from  the 
urine,  in  the  cases  we  have  been  considering.  Any  acid  pre- 
dominance may  induce  the  same  effect. 

It  has  been  recently  affirmed  by  Dr.  A.  Ure,  that  hippuric  acid 
II  found  in  the  urine  after  benzoic  add  has  been  taken,  whilst 
not  a  trace  of  lithic  acid  is  observable.  Should  this  be  confirmed, 
benzoic  acid  might  be  found  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  lithic 
diathesis.  Dr.  Ure  has  suggested  its  employment,  or  that  of  a 
benzoate,  in  the  gouty  diathesis,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
concretions  of  urate  of  soda.  The  facts  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ure 
have  been  confirmed  by  others,  (Keller^  Oarrod,  Liebig.) 

The  causes,  that  give  rise  to  the  deposition  of  the  phosphates, 
are  of  different  character.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  they  are  anti- 
theses to  each  other.  The  phosphates  in  healthy  urine  are  con- 
sidered by  Berzelius  to  be  held  in  solution  by  free  phosphoric  and 
lactic  acids;  and,  if  anything  interferes  with  the  presence  of  these 
acids  in  due  quantity,  the  phosphates  are  deposited.  Prout  offers 
another  explanation,  which  is  more  simple  and  intelligible.  The 
phosphates,  he  says,  exist  in  the  urine  as  supersalts,  and  in  this 
state  are  soluble;  but,  if  anything  neutralizes  the  redundant  acid, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  supersalt  to  a  neutral  salt,  it  is  then  deposited 
— the  neutral  phosphates  being  insoluble.  If  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  be  added  to  healthy  urine,  the  phosphates  are  thrown 
down,  and  the  cause  of  this  deposition  is  differently  explained  by 
Berzelius  and  by  Prout,  according  to  their  peculiar  views;— the 
former  considering,  that  the  ammonia  neutralizes  the  free  phos- 
phoric and  lactic  acids;  and  the  latter,  that  it  neutralizes  the 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  general  symptoms  that  accompany  the  deposition  of  the 
phosphates,  are  often  very  distressing:  both  XhQ physique  and  the 
moral  are  greatly  implicated.  Derangement  of  tl^  digestive 
organs  is  a  universal  concomitant,  succeeded  by  every  symptom 
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of  impaired  nutritioii.  In  some  cases  in  whidi  the  bladder  has 
lost  a  portion  a(  its  muscular  power — as  in  disease  of  the  pros- 
tate,  in  affections  of  the  spine,  and  in  the  aged,  the  urine  is 
retained  so  long  in  the  bladder,  that  it  undergoes,  it  is  affirmed, 
partial  decomposition;  ammonia  is  generated,  and  a  deposition  of 
the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphates  takes  place. 

As  far  as  regards  the  use  of  chemical  remedies,  the  selection 
for  the  phosphatic  diathesis  is  obvious.  Thar  which  is  proper  for 
the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  would  be  obviously  injurious  in  this: 
accordingly,  alkaline  remedies  have  to  be  avoided,  whilst  acids-— 
especially  mineral  acids — can  be  administered  with  great  advan- 
tage. They  may  not  only  pass  into  the  blood,  and  act  chemically 
on  that  fluid,  but  invigorate  the  digestive  apparatus  and  prevent 
fresh  deposition. 

In  cases  of  the  alternating  calculi^  the  treatment  has  neces- 
sarily to  be  varied,  according  to  the  character  of  the  deposition, — 
acid  or  alkaline  remedies  being  given  according  as  the  deposits 
are  at  the  time  phosphatic  or  lithic  acid;  but  in  the  depositions 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  nothing  but  general  management  can  offer 
any  prospect  of  benefit.  There  is  no  chemical  antilithic  avail- 
able in  these  cases.  All  that  can  be  done  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  forms  of  the  calculous  diathesis — when  inveterate— is 
to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  change  of  the  physical 
and  moral  influences  surrounding  the  individual,  so  as  to  break 
in  upon  the  morbid  catenation  as  effectively  as  possible.  With 
this  view,  travelling  air  and  exercise  are  recommended,  with  all 
their  revulsive  accompaniments;  a  well  regulated  diet  and  regi- 
men; attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  and  everything 
that  can  induce  tone  in  the  economy  generally.  By  thus  modi- 
fying the  whole  system  of  nutrition,  the  calculous  diathesis  may 
occasionally  be  got  rid  of,  and  no  farther  signs  of  lithiasis  may 
occur,  even  when  the  individual  has  been  previously  strongly 
disposed  to,  and  even  labouring  under,  calculous  depositions. 

If  the  views  of  Liebig,  however,  be  correct,  (p.  292,)  it  would 
seem,  that  in  the  case  of  the  lithic  depositions,  country  air  would 
be  injurious  to  residents  of  towns  by  converting  the  deposi- 
tions into  those  of  the  oxalates:— but  this  matter  cannot  be  con- 
sidered settled.  In  the  case  of  an  intelligent  medical  gentle- 
man, from  the  interior  of  Maryland,  who  consulted  the  author 
some  time  ago,  phosphatic  depositions,  which  w^re  copious,  were 
invariably  corrected  by  the  free  use  of  saccharine  aliment. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  can  fully  understand  the  agency 
of  tonics  and  astringents,  when  employed  as  antilithics.  But  it 
has  been  imagined,  that  certain  bitters,  which  combine  an  as- 
tringent principle,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  cases;  this 
principle  being  presumed  to  enter  the  circulation,  and  to  act  more 
particularly  on  the  kidneys.    At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was  be- 
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lieved — it  need  hardly  be  said  most  erroneousljr — that  such 
vegetables  possess  chemical  or  solvent  properties.  Of  these 
tonics — presumed  to  operate  especially  as  antilithics — the  leaves 
of  the  diosma  crenata  or  buchu;  the  root  of  the  pareira  brava, 
and  tlie  leaves  of  the  uva  ursi  have  been  mainly  recommended; 
but  the  auihor  is  not  prepared  to  corroborate  the  once  prevalent, 
but  now  generally  exploded,  idea,  that  they  produce  other  results 
besides  those  of  acting  as  astringent  tonics  on  the  stomach,  and 
of  improving  the  gastric  functions.  (See,  on  the  nature  and 
therapeutics  of  calculous  depositions,  the  author's  Practice  of 
Medicine^  ii.  99,  Philad.  1842.) 
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Thus  far  of  antilithics. — Not  much  can  be  said  x>n  lithon- 
thryptics  or  solvents  of  calculi.  The  fact,  that  certain  mineral 
waters,  as  the  Vichy,  render  the  urine  alkaline,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  suggest  their  use  in  calculous  affections.  It  would  not 
seem,  that  the  destruction  of  calculi  by  the  water  is  effected 
merely,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  in  the  way  of  solution,  but  that  it  is 
accomplished  in  a  very  considerable  degree,. especially  as  regards 
those  of  the  triple  phosphates,  by  a  kind  of  disintegration  of  their 
component  particles.  When  calculi  consist  of  the  oxalate  or 
phosphate  of  lime,  mingled  with  lithic  acid,  lithate  of  ammonia, 
or  the  triple  phosphate,  Vichy  water  is  said  to  attack  and  dis- 
integrate them  rapidly.  These  waters  contain  a  large  amount 
of  free  carbonic  acid,  and  nearly  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  in  every  thousand  drachms  of  the  menstruum. 
Besides  greatly  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  they  exert  a 
decided  influence  on  its  chemical  constitution;  rendering  it  rapidly 
neutral  if  previously  acid,  and  afterwards  alkaline;  from  being 
high-coloured  it  becomes  pale,  and  having  deposited  copiously,  it 
becomes  limpid  and  transparent.  The  experiments  of  several 
observers  are  certainly  encouraging,  and  suggest  the  importance 
of  employing  the  fictitious  waters  of  Vichy  where  the  natural 
water  is  not  attainable.    A  formula  for  these  is  given  hereafter. 

Under  views  analogous  to  those  which  have  suggested  the  use 
of  the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  the  different  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  have  been  freely  administered  as  lithonthryptics.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  either  the  mineral  waters  in  question,  or 
the  alkalies,  can  generally  be  productive  of  benefit  except  where 
the  depositions  are  of  lithic  acid  or  the  lithates.  Still  the  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under  protracted  administration  of 
such  waters,  and  likewise  of  alkalies,  combined  with  the  free  use 
of  diluents,  calculi  of  other  kinds  have  experienced  disintegration. 
Where,  too,  these  agents  have  failed  to  dissolve  or  break  down  the 


calculus,  they  would  seem  to  have  greatly  mitigated  the  sufferings. 
{Practice  of  Medicine/\\.  150.) 

Solvents  might  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  vesical 
calculi  by  injection;  and,  in  this  way,  alkalies  and  acids,  properly 
diluted,  have  been  employed.  Experiment  seems  to  have  shown, 
that  the  bladder  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  solution 
sufficiently  strong  to  dissolve  a  lithic  acid  calculus;  but  it  would 
appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, — that  loose 
concretions  of  the  phosphates  and  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be 
acted  upon  by  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid,  and  thus  be  gradually 
removed  from  the  bladder.  The  strength  of  the  solution,  employed 
by  Sir  Benjamin,  was  two  minims  and  a  half  of  the  acid  to  a  fluid 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  injection  was  sent  through  a  can- 
nula of  pure  gold.  It  occasioned  no  pain:  the  patients  experi- 
enced relief  from  all  their  symptoms;  the  quantity  of  adhesive 
mucus  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder  was  diminished; 
and  the  constant  desire  to  empty  the  organ  much  abated.  By 
testing  the  fluid  that  had  been  used  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  ammonia,  the  phosphates  were  abundantly  precipitated, — 
proving  that  the  calculi  had  been  acted  upon. 

It  has  likewise  been  proposed,  (Privost  8r  Dutnasy)  to  employ 
galvanism  for  the  decomposition  of  calculi  in  the  bladder,  by 
passing  the  wires,  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  ap- 
paratus, into  that  viscus— but  the  proposition  has  received  little 
attention.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  any  decomposing  power, 
which  could  be  introduced  within  the  bladder  in  this  way,  would 
be  apt  to  act  upon  the  organ  itself,  and,  consequently,  not  be 
devoid  of  dangerr.  Cystitis  is  an  affection  to  be  apprehended^ 
indeed,  from  all  such  agents. 

The  most  important  lithonthryptics  belong  to  the  domain  of 
surgery,  and  do  not,  therefore,  fall  under  consideration  in  this 
work.  It  seems  clear,  from  the  experience  of  practitioners  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  there  are  cases  which  admit  of 
urinary  calculi  being  broken  down  in  the  bladder,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  coQtunding  instruments  into  that  organ,  without  the 
bidder  necessarily  suffering;  and  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  or 
lithothrypsy,  or  lithotresis,  must  be  included  amongst  those  im- 
provements, for  which  the  philanthropist  has  to  thank  the  genius 
and  daring  of  the  modern  surgeon. 
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SPECIAL   ANTILITHICS. 

1.  Jcid  AniilithicM, 

The  circumstances  under  which  acids  are  advisable  in  calcu- 
lous depositions  have  been  pointed  out  already^  (p.  294.)  It  was 
then  shown,  that  th^y  are  eminently  serviceable  in  the  white  or 
phosphatic  depositions,  whilst  they  cannot  fail  to  augment  the 
lithic  depositions. 

Of  the  Mineral  Acids,  either  the  sulphuric^  the  muriatic^  ox 
nitric  may  be  prescribed;  but  preference  is  usually  given  to  the 
two  first;  under  the  notion,  derived,  perhaps,  from  too  limited 
experience,  that  the  last  disagrees  with  sonoe  stomachs.  It  has 
been  given,  however,  in  large  doses  without  any  such  incon- 
venience resulting.  {Sir  B.  Brodie^  Ji.  T,  Thomson.)  The  mu- 
riatic acid  would  seem  to  be  the  most  congenial,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  one  of  the  acids  always  secreted  in  the  healthy  state  of  the 
stomach,  and,  therefore,  taken  at  times  with  impunity  even  by 
those  who  suflfer  from  acidity.  In  neutral  or  alkaline  indi- 
gestionf  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  acid 
indigestion,  this  acid  is  the  great  remedy. 

Muriatic  acid  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  rttx.  to  n^xl. 
in  any  demulcent  drink;  and  during  its  administration — indeed, 
whenever  acids  of  any  kind  are  given — the  urine  must  be  care- 
fully inspected,  and  if  any  signs  of  the  lithic  depositions  appear, 
it  must  be  discontinued. 

Both  in  the  case  of  children  and  of  adults,  the  careful  use  of 
mineral  acids  is  to  be  preferred;  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  Vegetable  Acids.  It  is  the  common  belief,  indeed,  that 
the  latter  are  decomposed,  and,  accordingly,  a  difficulty  may  exist 
in  knowing  whether  they  may  be  beneficial  or  the  contrary. 
Observation  ought  to  settle  this  question,  but  it  has  not  yet  done 
so.  Hence,  the  ordinary  mineral  water  or  soda  water  of  the 
shops  may  be  an  equivocal  remedy  in  phosphatic  depositions,  so 
far  as  regards  its  chemical  agency;  yet  it  may  be  of  essential 
service  through  the  gentle  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  the  diges- 
tive function.  Of  late,  the  lactic  acid  has  been  suggested,  (Ma- 
gendie,)  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it  dissolves  phosphate 
of  lime.    From  one  to  four  drachtns  of  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
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quart  of  water,  sweetened  with  two  ounces  of  syrup,  and  taken 
as  lemonade.  (See  the  author's  New  Remedies^  3d  edit.  p.  27, 
Philad.  1841.) 


3.  MkaUneJtfUiWMa. 

Alkalies,  as  already  remarked,  are  indicated  in  cases  of  lithic 
depositions;  in  which  they  seem  to  prove  beneficial  not  only 
through  their  action  in  the  stomach  as  antacids,  but  likewise  by 
passing  into  the  mass  of  blood  and  being  separated  by  the  kid- 
neys. That  they  do  act  in  the  latter  manner  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  after  they  have  been  administered  for  some  time,  the 
urine,  from  being  acid,  is  rendered  alkaline.  In  a  state  of  health, 
indeed,  the  constant  use  of  alkalies  may  occasion  the  deposition 
of  white  or  phosphatic  sedin^ents.  Mr.  Brande  has  affirmed, 
that  he  has  known  <<soda  water,  exhibited  in  a.case  of  stone  in 
the  bladder,  produce  abundance  of  white  sand,  which  the  igno- 
rance of  the  patient  and  his  medical  attendant  led  them  to  refer 
to  the  solvent  power  of  the  medicine  upon  the  stone,  which  they 
thought  was  gradually  giving  way  and  being  voided;  whereas 
great  mischief  was  doing,  by  giving  the  urine  more  than  its  usual 
tendency  to  deposit  the  phosphates,  and,  consequently,  to  aug- 
ment the  size  of  the  calculus.^'  It  would  be  singular,  however, 
were  the  efifect,  in  this  case,  to  be  referable  to  the  action  of  the 
soda  water,  which,  as  generally  sold  in  the  shops,  contains  no 
alkali  whatever,  and  is  in  reality  acid  by  its  impregnation  with 
carbonic  acid. 

The  Liquor  potass^  or  Solution  of  potassa^  was  at  one 
time  more  employed  as  an  antilithic  and  lithonthryptic  than  any 
of  the  alkalies.  An  objection  urged  to  the  pure  alkalies  has 
been,  that  they  are  apt  to  induce  irritation  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  and  such  might  be  the  case  if  they  were 
given  in  very  large  doses.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that 
more  or  less  acid  is  generally  present  in  that  organ,  by  means  of 
which  a  portion,  and,  in  particular  cases,  the  whole  of  the  alkali 
administered  may  be  neutralized.  Cases  too,  are  recorded,  in 
which  the  potassa  has  been  administered  for  a  long  period,  and 
in  considerable  quantity,  without  the  supervention  of  any  dis- 
agreeable results.  One  patient  took  it  regularly  for  ten  years, 
and  during  that  time  passed  many  calculi,  all  of  which  had  their 
angles  rounded,  and  their  edges  blunted,  <'  in  a  manner,  which 
could  hardly  be  explained  except  from  the  long  continued  effect 
of  the  alkaline  medicine.'^  (Marcet.)  Still,  the  bicarbonates  of 
the  alkalies  are  devoid  of  the  causticity  of  the  pure  alkalies, 
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whilst  they  have  the  same  antilitbic  properties.    They  onghe, 
consequently,  to  be  preferred. 

The  dose  of  Liquor  Potassae  is  tti.x.  to  itixxx.,  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day  in  water.  Veal  broth  and  table  beer  have 
been  recommended  as  vehicles,  but  although  the  latter  disguises 
the  urinous  and  unpleasant  odour  of  the  alkali,  the  acid  of  the 
beer  will  neutralize  a  portion  of  it;  and  the  beer  itself  is  but  little 
calculated  for  the  phospharic  diathesis.  An  empirical  remedy  for 
stone,  known  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Chittick^a  noatrunty  is  said 
to  be  a  solution  of  alkali  in  veal  broth.  (Ptreira.) 

The  Carbonates  of  Potassa  and  Soda  are  milder  prepara- 
tions of  the  alkalies,  and  yet  at  least  equally  effective  antilithics 
with  the  pure  alkali.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  the  most  agree- 
able, and  is  probably  as  efficacious  as  any  of  these  preparations; 
yet  the  use  of  potassa  has  appeared  to  prove  beneficial  in  calcu- 
lous affections,  where  soda  failed  to  afford  any  relief,  and  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  a  fact  mentioned  by  Prout,  that  the 
urate  of  potassa  is  a  soluble  salt,  the  urate  of  soda  insoluble.  As 
it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  main  efficacy  of  antilithics  may 
be  exerted  upon  the  first  passages,  and  on  the  blood,  rather 
than  on  the  kidneys,  the  circumstance,  mentioned  by  Prout, 
may  not  be  a  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  the  soda.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  accounted  for  the  greater  advantage  of  soda  in  calculous 
complaints  upon  the  assumption,  that  soda  becomes  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  economy  before  it  arrives  at  the  kidne3rs;  whereas 
potassa  passes  to  those  organs  to  be  thrown  off  from  the  system. 
The  dose  of  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  as  antilithics  is 
from  gr.  X.  to  Ess;  of  the  bicarbonates  of  the  same  alkalies,  from 
gr.  XX.  to  3].  They  may  be  given  in  water,  or  in  the  common 
soda  water  of  the  shops. 

Ammonia  and  the  Carbonats  of  Ammonia  are  at  thnes  ad- 
ministered with  the  same  view.  Their  effects  would  seem  to  be 
wholly  exerted  upon  the  primae  vias;  and  the  same  is  probably 
the  case  with  Magnesia,  Carbonate  of  Maonesia,  and  Lime- 
water.  The  first  and  second  of  these  are  used  largely  as  anti- 
lithics. Magnesia  was  first  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Brande, 
who  properly  remarks,  that  under  its  use,  in  the  tithic  diathesis,  the 
red  deposit,  in  the  urine  becomes  mnsch  diminished,  or  disappears 
altogether,  and  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys  is  proportionately 
relieved.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  naagnesia 
sometimes  accumulates  in  the  bowels,  when  it  is  given  for  a  long 
period.  Either  magnesia  or  its  carbonate  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  dose  of  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.  in  water  or  milk.  The  fluid 
magnesiUy  elsewhere  described,  (p.  157,)  is  a  good  preparation  in 
these  cases.    It  is  a  solution  of  magnesia  in  carbonated  water. 
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It  is  by  virtue  of  the  alkali  they  contain,  that  the  Vichy  waters, 
— already  referred  to — are  so  celebrated  in  France  in  calculous 
cases.  These  are  in  such  high  repute,  that  they  are  directed  to 
be  prepared  artificially,  and  are  sent  to  every  part  of  Europe; 
but  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  no  artificial  or  real  water,  drunk 
away  from  the  spring,  and  therefore  without  the  accompanying 
advantages  of  travelling  air  and  exercise,  can  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  water  taken  at  the  source.  The  following  form 
for  the  artijicial  Vichy  water  is  given  in  the  Codex  Medicamen" 
/6Fr»w  of  Paris: 

Take  of  simple  acidulous  watery  impregnated  with  twice  its 
bulk  of  Carbonic  acidy  gxxss;  Carbonate  of  soda^  gr.  xxxij; 
Sulphate  of  soda  J  gr.  xvj;  Muriate  ofsoda^  gr.  iv;  Carbonate  of 
magnesia^  gr.  ss;  Muriate  ofiron^  gr.  \, — M. 

In  this  country,  the  Saratoga  waters  constitute  an  excellent 
remedy,  and  not  the  less  so  from  the  slight  impregnation  of  iron, 
which  they  contain. 


3.  Tonic  AtUiU^ieM. 
1.  DIOSMA.— BUCHU. 

The  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States,  along  with  those  of 
London  and  Dublin,  refers  Buchu  Leaves  to  Dios'ma  crena'tOy 
whilst  the  E2dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  assigns  them  to  various 
species  of  Baros'ma.  ^  This  drug" — says  Dr.  CImstison — ^^  fur- 
nishes a  good  illustration  of  the  inconvenience  of  attempting  a 
correct  botanic  nomenclature  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica.  It  has  been  known  in  Britain  for  about  twenty  years  under 
its  original  Hottentot  name  of  Buckhu  or  Buchu;  but  the  London 
College  had  scarcely  admitted  it  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  under 
the  botanical  name  of  Diosma,  before  botanists  discovered  that 
the  plant  or  plants  from  which  it  is  obtained  must  be  removed 
into  a  new  genus,  now  termed  Barosma,^^ 

Diosma  or  Barosma,  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia;  Nat. 
Ord.  Rutaceae,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  near  the  Cape  of 
(>ood  Hope.  Several  species  are  used  by  the  Hottentots,  on  ac- 
count of  their  odorous  and  medicinal  virtues.  A  powder,  which 
they  use  for  anointing  their  bodies,  is  composed  of  various  odor- 
ous matters,  and  chiefly  of  Barosmas.  They  are  small  shrubs, 
which  have  a  heavy  and  peculiar  smell ;  hence  the  name  Barosma 
— from  pofwf,  *  heavy,*  *  powerful,*  and  (kt/m;,  <  odour;* — by  some 
considered  'divine;*  hence  the  name  DiosmOy  from  ««>$,  'divine,* 
and  otf^,*  odour.* 

Buchu  leaves — as  met  with  in  the  shops — are  composed  of 
those  of  several  species  of  barosma,  intermixed  with  stalks  and 
VOL.  I.— 26 
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fruit.  They  are  smooth,  somewhat  shining,  sharply  or  bluntly 
serrated  or  crenated,  and  are  studded  with  little  oil  vesicles, 
containing  the  essential  oil,  which  gives  them  a  portion  of  their 
odour.  The  taste  of  the  leaves  is  aromatic,  somewhat  pungent^ 
and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  peppermint.  (Buchner.)  Others, 
however,  compare  it  to  rue,  others  to  rosemary,  others  to  cumin, 
and  others,  again,  to  the  urine  of  the  cat.  (Pereira,) 

The  main  constituents,  afforded  by  analysis,  are  a  volatile  oil, 
of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  lighter  than  water,  which  has 
the  odour  of  the  leaves, — and  a  bitterextractive  matter,  Dioamin. 
The  leaves  afford  their  virtues  to  both  water  and  alcohol. 

The  medical  properties  of  diosma — like  those  of  the  other  arti- 
cles under  this  head — have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  By  virtue 
of  the  volatile  oil,  they  are  excitant,  and  perhaps  slightly  diuretic; 
and,  by  their  bitter  extractive,  tonic.  They  are,  consequently, 
adapted  for  giving  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  through  them 
to  the  general  system;  but  the  evidence  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
show,  that  they  have  otherwise  any  effect  in  calculous  diseases!; 
or  that  they  possess  any  special  action  on  the  urinary  organs. 
Dr.  Wood  has  correctly  rem^irked,  that  "  they  are  chiefly  given 
in  complaints  of  the  urinary  organs,  such  as  gravel,  chronic  ca- 
tarrh of  the  bladder,  morbid  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra, 
disease  of  the  prostate,  and  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine  from 
a  loss  of  tone  in  the  parts  concerned  in  its  evacuation;'' — and  he 
might  have  added,  from  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  remedy  which  could 
act  beneficially  in  diseases  of  such  opposite  characters.  The  sug- 
gestion, that  in  lithiasis,  attended  with  increased  secretion  of 
uric  acid,  diosma  should  be  given  in  combination  with  alkalies, 
is  good,  inasmuch  as  in  this  manner  we  neutralize  any  prepon- 
derance of  acid;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  give  tone  to  the 
system,  and  thus  remove  the  tendency  to  its  fresh  generation. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  gr.  xx.  to  Sss. 

DiFUSIIM  Vm%E,  VSmm  of  BUCID.  (Diosma  Sy.jiq.bullient. 
Oj.)    Dose,  f.  3j.  to  f.  3ij. 

The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  hasaTnrcTURS  of  Diosma,  (2>u>«m. 
3v}  Jilcohol.  dilut.  Oij; — made  either  by  maceration  or  percola- 
tion,) the  dose  of  which  is  from  f.  Sj.  to  f.  Sss. 


S.  PAREIOl/L— PAREIRA  BRAVA. 

Pareira  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  the  root  of  Cissam'pelos  Pa- 
rei'ray  Parei'ra  Brava  or  velvet  leaf;  Sbx.  Stst.  Dioecia  Mo- 
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nadelphia;  Nat.  Ord.  MenispermaceaB,  a  climbing  plant,  which 
is  a  native  of  South  America  and  the  West  India  islands. 

The  root — as  met  with  in  the  shops — is  in  roundish  pieces, 
from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  diameter;  from  four  inches  to 
some  feet  in  length,  and  often  split  longitudinally.  The  epidermis 
is  thin^  of  a  brown  colour,  furrowed  longitudinally,  and  wrinkled 
transversely.  The  interior  of  the  root  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
very  porous,  and  marked  by  irregular  concentric  circles.  It  is 
devoid  of  smell,  and  has  a  sweetish  and  afterwards  nauseous 
bitter  taste. 

The  active  principle  of  the  root  is  considered. to  reside  in  a 
yellow  bitter  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  water. 
A  new  vegetable  alkaloid  principle  has  been  separated  by  Wig- 
gers,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Cissampelina;  but  whose  pro- 
perties have  not  been  described. 

Pareira  yields  its  medical  virtues  to  water,  and  hence  an  ex- 
tract, and  an  infusion,  are  officinal  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
PharmacopoBias.  The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  has 
DO  officinal  preparation  of  it  The  same  properties  have  been 
assigned  to  it  as  to  the  diosma;  with  the  addition,  that  it  was  at 
one  time  highly  extolled  as  a  lithonthryptic,  and  it  was  even 
affirmed,  that  calculi — the  size  of  an  oUve — had  disappeared 
under  its  administration.  (Helvetius.)  The  author  has  carefully 
watched  it^eflfects,  but  neither  in  its  general  action  on  the  system, 
nor  in  its  effects  in  calculous  depositions,  nor  in  chronic  diseases  of 
the  urinary  organs,  has  he  seen  any  other  properties  than  those 
possessed  by  the  ordihary  bitter  tonics;  and,  where  other  results 
have  supervened,  in  the  practice  of  others,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  owing  to  the  system  of  medication  combined  with  it.  He  has 
not  had  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  believing  it  <<  to  possess  spe- 
cific virtues  over  various  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs,  more 
especially  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder."  (Christison.) 
^A  careful  inquiry  into  its  physiological  action,"  says  the  writer 
just  cited,  "is  much  wanted;  for  some  have  failed  to  observe  the 
diuretic  and  aperient  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  others;  and  they 
are  disposed  to  think,  as  would  be  anticipated  alike  from  its  sen- 
sible qualities,  and  its  place  in  the  natural  arrangement  of  vege- 
tables, that  it  is  nothing  else  than  an  excellent  tonic  bitter,  akin  to 
calumba.  The  authority  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  who  has  recommended 
it  in  chronic  urinary  diseases,  and  especially  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  urinary  bladder,  has  of  late  brought  it  into  general 
employment.  The  information  communicated  to  me  on  this  point 
by  various  surgeons  here  who  have  made  trial  of  it  is  not  in  its 
favour." 

Sir  Benjamin  recommends  a  decoction  prepared  by  simmering 
four  ounces  of  the  root  in  three  pints  of  water,  until  the  fluid  is 
reduced  to  two  pints.    From  six  to  twelve  fluidounces  of  this 
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decoction  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  add,  in  judging  correctly  of  its  virtues,  that  Sir  Benja- 
min is  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  it  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus; 
and  where  there  is  any  deposition  of  the  triple  phosphates,  indi- 
cated by  milky  urine,  with  an  iridescent  pellicle  on  the  surface, 
he  adds  the  muriatic  or  the  nitric  acid,— agents  which,  of  them- 
selves, are  most  valuable  antilithics. 

The  Infusum  Pareir^  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias is  made  by  macerating  six  drachms  of  Pareira  in  a 
pint  of  boiling, water.  The  dose  of  this  is  from  f.  Sj.  to  f.  §iij. 
The  ExTRACTUM  Pareira  of  the  same  pharmacopc&ias  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  the  extract  of  gentian.  Its  dose 
is,  gr.  x«  to  3ss;  and  it  is  often  given  along  with  the  Infusion. 


3.  uva  ursl 

Uva  Ursi,  in  the  London  and  United  States  Pharmacopoeias, 
is  the  officinal  name  for  the  leaves  of  the  ^r'butus  Uva  Ursiy 
Arctostaph'ylos  Uva  Ursiy  Bearberry  or  Beards  Whortleberry: 
Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Order,  Ericaceae;  a 
low  evergreen  shrub,  which  is  a  native  of  the  northern  latitudes 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  On  the  American  continent,  it 
extends  from  Hudson's  Bay  as  far  southward  as  New  Jersey, 
whence  it  is  obtained  for  the  market  of  Philadelphia.  ( fVood  ^ 
BacheJ)  The  leaves  are  gathered  in  autumn,  and  the  green  ones 
are  selected.  They  are  apt  to  be  mixed  with  the  Vaccinium 
Vitis  Idsea  or  Bed  Whortleberry ^  a  plant  of  the  same  natural 
family,  the  leaves  of  which  are  minutely  toothed,  and  the  under 
surface  dotted;  whereas  the  edges  of  the  genuine  leaves  are  en- 
tire and  the  under  surface  reticulated.  (Fereiraj  Christison.) 
Moreover,  the  spurious  leaves  are  deficient  in  astringency,  a  re- 
mark, which  applies  to  the  box-leaf,  which  is  sometimes  mixed 
whh  it;— the  true  uva  ursi  leaf  having  a  bitterish  and  strongly 
astringent  taste,  but  no  odour  except  when  in  powder.  It  then 
resembles  that  of  hay.  Its  virtues,  which  are  mainly  dependent 
upon  tannic  acid,  are  yielded  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  tannic 
acid — as  elsewhere  observed — is  the  great  astringent  principle  of 
vegetables. 

Uva  Ursi  is  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  astringents, 
but  so  far  as  the  author  has  observed,  of  nothing  more;  yet  it  has 
all  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  that  have  been  assigned  to  Diosma 
and  Pareira.  It  has  indeed,  been  regarded  <^as  a  specific  in  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  at  large."  "  In  recent  times,'* 
says  a  modem  writer,  ^CAm/t^on,)  ^'  it  has  been  succeeded,  as  a 
panacea  in  urinary  diseases  by  the  Pareira  brava  root — pro- 
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bably" — he  gravely  adds,  «  without  sufficient  reason.''  Nothing 
can  be  more  feeble  than  the  testimony,  which  has  been  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  its  specific  affinity  for  the  urinary  organs, 
and  accordingly  the  confidence  of  surgeons  in  regard  to  it  is  be- 
coming less  and  less;  or  at  all  events  their  sentiments  are  highly 
discordant.  (Fereira.)  As  an  antilithicit  appears  to  act  solely 
by  its  tonico-astringent  properties. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  uva  ursi  is  from  Bj.  to  J?j,  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day;  but  the  form  usually  preferred  is  the 

DBCfHrmi  UTJE  ma,  BSGOCTIOH  of  UTA  VRSL  (Uvas  ursi,  Sj; 
m^quasy  f  §xx.  Boil  to  a  pint).  The  dose  is  from  f.  Sj.  to  f.  §ij. 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 


V.  DIAPHORETICa 

Stvoh.  Diapnoiea, 

Defikition  of  diaphoretics — Largely  invoked  in  Therapeutics- 
Disease  NOT  OFTEN  INDUCED  BT  SUPPRESSED   PERSPIRATION MoDUS 

OPERANDI    OP    DIAPHORETICS ArB    INDIRECT    AGENTS — HoW    THEIR 

OPERATION    MAT   BE   AIDED— ThEIR    THERAPEUTICAL    APPLICATION — 

Special  diaphoretics. 

Diaphoretics  are  defined  to  be — <<  agents  that  augment  the 
function  of  transpiration.** 

As  it  was  at  one  time  imagined,  that  almost  every  disease,  to 
which  mankind  are  liable,  is  produced  by  obstructed  perspiration, 
the  class  of  diaphoretics  was  extensively  employed  in  medical 
practice,  and  numerous  agents  were  admitted  into  the  catalogues 
of  the  materia  medica,  which  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
augmenting  the  cutaneous  exhalation.  Even  yet,  this  cause  of 
disease  is  repeatedly  referred  to,  not  only  by  the  unprofessional, 
but  by  many  of  the  profession.  "  Health,**  says  a  modern  writer, 
(Eberle,)  "is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  regular  per- 
formance of  the  perspiratory  function.  Whenever  the  transpira- 
tion by  the  skin  is  suddenly  checked,  more  or  less  derangement 
of  the  system  is  invariably  the  consequence.  That  portion  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  which  nature  designs  to  be  cast  ofif  by  the  cuta- 
neous emunctories,  is  no  longer  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  animal 
economy;  is  retained  and  becomes  a  source  of  morbific  irritation 
to  the  heart  and  other  organs.**  *'  Disease,**  says  another  writer 
(•S.  T.  Thomson^)  **is  frequently  the  consequence  of  a  sudden 
check  to  the  perspiratory  function;  means,  therefore,  have  been 
sought  for  to  restore  it;  and  the  substances,  classed  as  diaphore- 
tics, are  supposed  to  have  that  power.** 

26* 
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It  may  admit,  however,  of  well-founded  doubt,  whether  disease 
be  fever  induced  by  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation. 
The  two  great  fluids  of  depuration  are  the  transpiration— cuta- 
neous and  puhnonary— and  the  urine.  In  summer,  the  former 
predominates  over  the  latter,  whilst  in  winter  the  opposite  is  the 
fact.  Hence,  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  compensation  effected 
between  the  two  depurations,  so  that  if  one  be  diminished  by  a 
change  of  atmospheric  temperature,  the  other  is  augmented. 
For  this  reason,  we  should  not  anticipate  extensive  morbid  results 
from  a  general  check  given  to  perspiration,  were  we  even  igno- 
rant of  the  impunity,  with  which  we  may  pass  from  a  heated 
apartment  to  the  external  air,  and  which  follows  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath,  after  the  individual  has  been  exposed  to  a  very  ele- 
vated temperature,  as  in  the  Russian  vapour-bath.  Observation 
has,  indeed,  sufficiently  shown,  that  danger  is  less  to  be  appre- 
hended from  such  general  checks,  than  from  the  partial  and  irre- 
gular application  of  cold  and  moisture.  The  danger  of  havine 
the  feet  cold  and  wet,  or  of  sitting  with  a  part  of  the  body  exposed 
to  a  draught  of  cold  air,  is  proverbial;  yet,  if  we  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  by  the  check  given  to  perspiration,  we  fail;  for  the  loss 
of  the  ordinary  depuration,  in  so  small  a  portion  of  the  body,  is 
obviously  insufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena;  yet,  disease 
is  far  more  apt  to  be  induced,  in  such  case,  than  when  the  whole 
body  is  exposed  to  a  sudden  alternation  of  temperature  from  hot 
to  cold,  and  when  the  check  to  the  cutaneous  depuration  ought 
necessarily  to  be  to  a  much  greater  extent  The  author  has  else- 
where remarked,  {Elements  of  Hj/giine^  p.  69,)  that  there  is 
perhaps  in  every  one,  at  any  particular  time,  some  organ  or  tis- 
sue of  the  body  more  disposed  to  take  on  morbid  action  than 
another;  and  that,  between  every  part  of  the  capillary  surface 
such  an  extensive  sympathy  reigns,  that  if  one  part  be  irregularly 
and  morbidly  impressed,  such  impression  vibrates  to  every  part 
of  the  system,  so  that  the  tissue  or  organ,  most  disposed  to  take 
on  morbid  action  at  the  time,  assumes  it.  Hence,  if  a  dozen 
individuals  be  exposed  to  the  irregular  application  of  cold  and 
moisture  to  the  feet,  they  may  not  all  have  the  same  disease 
induced,  because  in  all  there  was  not,  at  the  time,  the  same  dis- 
position in  a  particular  organ  or  tissue  to  the  assumption  of 
disease. 

This  irregular  action  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part  is  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  phenomena,  not  the  obstruction  of  perspira- 
tion. On  this  head,  a  modern  writer,  ( fF.  F.  Edioardsy  of  Paris,) 
has  expressed  himself  in  a  sound  and  rational  manner.  The 
insensible  perspiration  he  regards  as  a  purely  physical  phenome- 
non of  "evaporation,'*  whilst  the  sensible  '*is  a  loss  ordinarily 
produced  by  a  vital  action,  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  which  trans- 
udes."   In  prosecuting  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  he  re- 
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marks; — ^^'all  that  we  have  hitherto  shown  on  the  subject  of 
perspiration  will  considerably  facilitate  our  examination  of  a 
question,  which  naturally  presents  itself.  Is  perspiration  suscep- 
tible of  being  suppressed?  It  is  easier  to  resolve  this  question 
with  regard  to  man  and  other  warm-blooded  animals,  than  with 
respect  to  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata.  Let  us  see  what  is  (he  result 
of  a  very  low  temperature  upon  warm-blooded  animals.  We  know 
by  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  sweat,  that  it  diminishes  transuda- 
tion. Now  let  us  suppose,  that  it  may,  by  its  intensity,  suppress 
it  altogether,  there  will  remain  perspiration  by  evaporaiion,  which 
will  always  take  place,  however  humid  the  ait  may  be.  Tlie 
high  temperature  of  man,  and  other  warm-blooded  animals, 
warms  the  air  in  contact  with  the  body,  and  changes  its  hygro- 
metric  state  by  removing  it  from  its  extreme  of  humidity,  and  con- 
sequently occasions  evaporation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  body, 
at  the  time  that  it  is  saturated  with  humidity  in  order  to  suppress 
evaporation,  then  perspiration  by  transudation  is  excited,  and 
takes  place  to  such  an  extent  in  man  and  other  warm-blooded 
animals,  that  the  sweat  will  stream  from  all  parts  of  the  body. 
We  can  then,  in  no  case,  suppress  the  perspiration;  it  will  be 
performed  either  by  evaporation  or  by  transudation.  We  ought 
therefore  to  be  careful,  how  we  take  literally  what  we  find  in 
medical  books  respecting  suppressed  perspiration.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing.  That  there  may  be  suppression  of  sweat  is  evi- 
dent to  every  one;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  even  in  these  cases, 
there  is  no  transudation. 

<<  Since  it  is  difficult  to  assure  ourselves  directly,  whether 
transudation  is  ever  entirely  suppressed  in  man,  and  other  warm- 
blooded animals,  let  us  see  what  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata  will 
offer  on  this  point.  The  batrachians  are  the  best  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  researches,  on  account  of  the  nakedness  of  their  skin,  of 
the  fineness  of  its  texture,  of  the  copious  loss,  which  may  be  in- 
curred through  its  medium,  and,  consequently,  of  the  relation 
which  their  perspiration  bears  to  that  of  man.  On  exposing  frogs 
to  the  temperature  of  0®  Cent.  (32°  Fahr.)  in  humid  air,  in  order 
to  suppress  perspiration  by  evaporation,  they  have  lost  by  transu- 
dation, in  different  experiments,  the  thirtieth  part  of  their  weight. 
Transudation  is  more  abundant  in  these  animals  than  in  man, 
though  the  latter  be  placed  in  circumstances  much  more  favoura- 
ble. When  we  consider  how  sensible  these  creatures  are  to  cold, 
how  much  the  activity  of  all  their  functions  is  diminished  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  how  much  they  may  even  then  lose  by  transu- 
dation, it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  cold  suppresses  this  mode  of 
perspiration  in  man,  and  the  less  so  from  his  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  his  own,  which  varies  very  little  with  the  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  a  condition  which  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  main- 
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tain  transudation.  It  may  be  very  mnch  diminished  by  the  actioti 
of  cold,  but  it  appears  that  it  cannot  be  ahogether  suppressed.  It 
is  a  remarkable  but  well  known  fact,  that  when  life  is  sinking, 
and  to  appearance  nearly  extinct,  the  body  is  covered  with  sweat 
— so  strong  is  the  tendency  to  continue  this  function.'^ 

In  any  mode,  consequently,  of  viewing  the  subject,  it  does  not 
appear  that  we  can  ascribe  any  extensive  series  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena to  simple  suppression  of  perspiration.    Such  being  the 
fact,  the  indication  of  restoring  suppressed  perspiration-— if  it  be 
admitted  at  all — must  exist  much  less  frequently  than  has  been 
imagined.    Yet  there  are  but  few  classes  of  remedies,  that  are 
more  used,  especially  by  the  older  practitioners,  than  diaphoretics, 
and  probably  none  which  are  more  uncertain  in  their  operation, 
and  on  which  less  reliance  ought  to  be  placed.    Most  of  them, 
too,  are  agents^  which  stimulate  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  hence 
the  indiscriminate  employment  of  heating  diaphoretics  has  been 
productive  of  much  mischief  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  disor- 
ders.   In  a  state  of  health,  any  thing,  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
greater  propulsion  of  blood  into  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  will 
produce  diaphoresis.    In  this  way,  exercise  and  external  heat 
exert  a  diaphoretic  agency;  but  when  the  capillary  action  is  in  a 
state  of  exaltation  from  disease,  the  same  agencies  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  like  result.   This  state  of  exaltation  has  to  be  reduced 
before  diaphoresis  can  be  effected.     The  same  thing  is  also  ex- 
hibited in  another  way.     During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  cu- 
taneous capillaries  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  erethism,  and 
although  the  sensible  perspiration  may  be  exhaled  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, it  would  probably  be  more  largely  elicited  were  the  erethism 
less;  accordingly,  when  we  take  iced  water  or  any  iced  drink 
under  such  circumstances,  the  refrigerant  influence  is  exerted  on 
the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  and,  owing  to  the  extensive  sym- 
pathy that  exists  between  every  part  of  the  capillary  surface,  the 
cooling  influence  is  at  once  communicated  to  the  whole  capillary 
system,  the  erethism  is  thus  reduced,  and  copious  perspiration 
ensues.    Every  one  must  have  observed  how  rapidly  the  sensible 
perspiration  is  thrown  out  in  hot  weather  after  the  use  of  iced 
drinks.    The  effect  is  here  diaphoresis,  but  the  remedy  operates 
as  a  refrigerant — a  class  of  agents  far  more  efficacious  than  dia- 
phoretics.    It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  we  have  any 
internal  remedies,  which  are  capable  of  acting  as  direct  diapho- 
retics; that  is,  by  virtue  of  specific  properties,  which  they  possess 
over  the  glandular  or  diapnogenous  apparatus  of  the  skin.    Dr. 
Paris  thinks,  that  mercurials  and  sulphur  act  in  this  way,  but  the 
only  evidence  we  have  of  this  is,  that  they  pass  off  by  the  skin, 
and  as  they  emerge  from  the  system  in  this  manner,  it  would  be 
fair,  perhaps,  to.  presume,  that  they  may  act  on  the  cutaneous 
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capillaries,  but  we  have  no  evidence  in  favour  Of  their  producing 
augmented  diaphoresis. 

The  author,  to  whom  alhision  has  just  been  made,  has  given 
the  following  table  of  what  he  considers  the  modus  operandi  of 
diaphoretics. 

^^Diaphoretics 
Occasion  their  effects — 

I.  By  stimulating  the  cutaneous  capillaries. 

A.  By  external  application. 

The  stimulus  of  heat,  frictionsy  S^c. 

B.  By  medicines  which  enter  the  circulation  and  stimu- 
late the  cutaneous  vessels  by  contact. 

Mercurials — sulphur. 

c.  By  medicines  which  act  on  the  surface  sympatheti- 
cally j  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach. 
Cold  drinks,  fyc. 

II.  By  increasing  the  general  action  of  the  vascular  system. 

Violent  exercise — Ammonia — Ouaiacum — nSlco- 
hoi — Warm  bath. 

III.  By  relaxing  the  morbidly  constricted  mouths  of  the 
perspiratory  vessels. 

Antimonials—  Cold  affusion —  Venesection — So- 
line  diaphoretics.^^ 

It  has  been  seen,*  that  the  modus  operandi  of  cold  drinks  can- 
not be  referred  to  any  ^stimulation'  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  warm  bath,  which  certainly 
does  not  operate  by  increasing  the  general  action  of  the  vascular 
system.  Such  may  be,  and  is,  the  efifect  of  the  hot  bath — aque- 
ous, vapour,  or  air — but  the  warm  bath  acts  precisely  like  the 
cold,  by  diminishing  the  action  of  vessels.  A  mistake  is  often 
made,  and  a  hot  stimulating  bath  is  occasionally  administered  in 
violent  inflammatory  attacks,  instead  of  the  warm  and  soothing, 
— to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  sufferer.  The  application  of 
warmth,  in  the  form  of  the  warm  water  bath,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  therapeutical  agents,  which  we  possess;  especially  in  the 
inflammatory  and  spasmodic  disorders  incident  to  childhood.  At 
one  time,  the  salutary  agency  was  universally  ascribed  to  the 
restoration  of  suppressed  perspiration.  It  is  now  known  to 
modify  the  condition  of  the  capillary  system,  reducing  it  when 
over-excited,  and  producing  a  beneficial  action  of  equalization  in 
the  circulatory  movements,  so  as  to  diminish  the  exaltation  of 
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▼ital  manifestations  in  the  organ  labouring  under  inflammation 
or  spasm. 

In  reality^  there  are  no  substances,  administered  as  diapho- 
reticsy  on  whose  direct  agency  any  dependence  can  be  placed, 
unless  they  are  such  as  are  made  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
cutaneous  surface.  Diaphoresis  follows  the  employment  of  many 
internal  means^  but  the  result  is  produced  indirectly.  Antimo- 
nialsy  for  example,  have  been  much  relied  upon  for  << relaxing  the 
morbidly  constricted  mouths  of  the  perspiratory  vessels;*'  but 
this  result  is  not  produced  by  any  specific  action  on  those  vessels, 
so  much  as  by  exciting  a  new  impression  on  the  system,  which 
breaks  in  upon  the  cutaneous  erethism.  Perhaps  we  have  no  class 
of  remedies  more  uncertain  in  their  operation  than  antimonial  dia- 
phoretics, as  ordinarily  administered.  It  might  indeed  be  said, 
that  there  are  no  agents  so  devoid  of  any  beneficial  action;  yet, 
if  they  are  given  so  as  to  excite  nausea,  or  a  state  approaching 
this,  diaphoresis  often  results,  but  then  it  is  immediately  produced 
by  the  state  of  diminished  vital  activity,  occasioned  by  the  remedy 
acting  as  a  nauseant^^a  set  of  agents  possessed — as  has  been 
seen— of  the  most  valuable  properties  for  reducing  morbid  exal- 
tation of  the  vital  forces.  The  faith,  however,  that  has  existed 
in  antimonials,  as  usually  prescribed,  for  exerting  a  febrifuge 
action,  has  not  been  without  its  advantages.  Whilst  trust  is 
reposed  in  them,  the  feverish  invalid  is  left  in  quietness,  and  the 
irritating  system  of  cathartic  after  cathartic  is,  for  the  time,  dis- 
pensed with;  but  that  the  antimonial  is,  in  many  cases,  inert,  has 
been  sufiiciently  shown  from  numerous  experiments  with  the 
Pulvis  Jlntimonialis  of  the  pharmacopoBias — a  powder  intro- 
duced as  a  factitious  ^^ Jameses  Powder^^ — which  have  demon- 
strated, that  the  preparation  is  often  almost  wholly  inoperative, 
even  when  given  in  very  large  doses.  It  is  rarely  employed  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  but  confidence  is  still,  although  un- 
worthily, reposed  in  it  by  many  practitioners  of  this  country,  and 
of  Great  Britain.  « The  utmost  diversity  of  opinion,*'  says  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson,  ^^exists  respecting  the  utility  of  this  preparation; 
many  practitioners  contending  that  it  is  perfectly  inert,  others 
asserting,  Uhat  it  is  one  of  the  best  antimonials  we  possess.' 
From  the  result  of  its  administration  in  my  own  practice,  I  can- 
not place  any  confidence  in  its  diaphoretic  powers.  If  there  be 
much  muriatic  acid  present  in  the  stomach,  it  may  prove  active; 
but  in  general  it  displays  no  influence  whatever  on  the  system. 
It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  sixty,  eighty,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  grains  without  any  sensible  eflect.  Its  occasional  activity 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  oxide  being  accidentally  in  the  state  of  a 
protoxide." 

The  results  of  the  author's  observations  have  led  him  to  con- 
clusions identical  with  those  of  Dr.  Thomson,  yet  he  can  well 
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recollect,  how  strongly  it  was  urged,  by  an  old  and  yenerated 
preceptor,  to  place  full  reliance  upon  six  or  eight  grain  doses  of 
of  this  preparation,  in  cases  where  a  febrifuge  was  needed,  and 
to  be  especially  careful  not  to  exceed  this  quantity,  lest  cmesis 
should  be  induced. 

In  every  case,  in  which  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  indi- 
cation appears  to  be,  to  establish  diaphoresis,  the  cause  of  this 
condition  of  the  cutaneous  ezhalents  must  be  inquired  into,  and, 
if  possible,  removed.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  well-instructed  prac- 
titioner employs  indirect  diaphoretics  rather  than  such  as  are 
esteemed  direct.  Thus,  diminished  sensible  exhalation  takes 
place  from  the  skin,  during  the  existence  of  fever  or  of  inflam- 
mation, but  the  physician  does  not  have  recourse  to  any  reputed 
diaphoretic,  which  acts  by  exciting  the  sanguiferous  system.  He 
adapts  his  antiphlogistic  remedies,  so  as  to  reduce  the  already  too 
much  excited  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  to  the  healthy  stan- 
dard, and  he  finds,  when  he  has  removed  the  internal  inflam- 
mation, the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin  subside,  and  diaphoresis 
satisfactorily  established.  Under  similar  circumstances,  a  full 
dose  of  opium  is  attended  with  a  similar  result.  Opium,  in  a 
large  dose,  exerts  sedative  properties.  When,  therefore,  inflam- 
mation is  present,  sedation  is  produced  by  the  drug;  nervous  and 
sanguiferous  excitation  are  allayed,  and  the  skin  becomes  cool 
and  moist.  Hence  it  is,  that  morphia,  in  large  doses,  is  often  so 
powerfully  diaphoretic. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  diaphoretics,  or  sudorifics^ — for 
the  latter  term  is  more  frequently  employed  where  the  medicine 
is  considered  capable  of  inducing  sweating— is  a  combination  of 
opium  with  ipecacuanha.  Opium,  in  a  small  dose,  is  a  stimu- 
lant; in  a  large  one,  a  sedative.  Ipecacuanha,  in  a  full  dose,  is 
an  emetic;  in  a  small  one,  a  nauseant,  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
latter  property,  a  diaphoretic.  Ten  grains  oipulvis  ipecacuanhm 
et  opii — JDot^s  powder-^conisAn  one  of  opium,  and,  under  the 
combined  action  of  the  substances  in  this  dose,  augmented  ex- 
halation from  the  skin  takes  place,  as  surely  as  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  internal  diaphoretic  agent.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  explain  its  action  by  supposing,  that,  whilst  the  opium 
increases  the  force  of  the  circulation,  the  ipecacuanha  relaxes  the 
exhalent  vessels,  and  causes  a  copious  diaphoresis.  (Parts.) 
This,  however,  is  an  improbable  hypothesis,  and  the  true  expla- 
nation perhaps,  is, — that  the  combined  influence  of  the  two 
agents  is  exerted  on  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  so  as  to 
reduce  inordinate  activity;  in  this  way,  the  erethism  of  the  capil- 
laries, consequent  on  irritation  existing  elsewhere,  is  removed, 
and  the  cutaneous  exhalation  becomes  manifest.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  there  may  be  remedies,  which  may  hurry  the  circu- 
lation,  and  others  that  may  relax  the  cutaneous  exhalents,  but  it 
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is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  they  can  be  readily  brought  to  act 
simultaneously,  and  it  is  easier  to  account  for  the  induction  of 
diaphoresis,  by  such  compound  remedies  as  the  pulvis  ipe- 
cacuanhas et  opiij  upon  general  principles,  than  by  invoking 
specific  influences,  of  the  reality  of  which  we  must  remain  in 
strong  doubt. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  nauseants  act  as  the  most 
effective  diaphoretics.  Their  operation  is,  of  course,  indirect;  their 
main  agency  being  exerted  on  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  sys- 
tems, which  they  depress. 

The  action  of  diaphoretics  is  aided  by  the  free  use  of  diluents; 
but  much  of  their  operation  is  to  be'  referred  rathefr  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fluid,  than  to  their  passing  into  the  blood-vessels, 
and  producing  polyaemia.  The  experiments  of  Magendie  have 
shown,  that  if  warm  fluids  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  ani- 
mal, a  state  of  artificial  polyaemia  maybe  induced,  during  the 
existence  of  which,  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  transpirations 
are  greatly  increased.  Where,  however,  there  is  much  erethism 
present,  absorption  is  but  feebly  effected.  Were  it  otherwise,  in- 
flammatory diseases  could  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  augmented 
by  the  free  use  of  diluents. 

On  the  whole,  then,  even  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, the  use  of  the  ordinary  internal  diaphoretics  is  uncertain, 
and  generally  of  no  avail;  whilst  several  of  them  are  decidedly 
injurious  by  their  excitant  properties;  yet,  in  many  such  cases, 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  equalizing  influence  of  the 
warm  bath;  and,  in  minor  inflammations,  especially  of  the 
gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane,— ras  catarrh, — the  good 
effect  of  warm  diluents,  aided  by  the  warmth  and  quietude  of 
bed,  produce  an  effect  of  equalization,  which  is  often  most  salu- 
tary. In  no  disease,  perhaps,  has  the  class  of  medicines,  which 
we  are  considering,  been  more  extensively  employed  than  in 
rheumatism.  Its  pathology  has  always  been  connected  with 
suppression  of  perspiration.  Its  very  name,  indeed,  denotes  a 
rheum,  a  defluxion  or  catarrh,  directed  to  the  part  labouring 
under  it,  and  the  cause  of  such  defluxion  has*  been  almost  always 
referred  to  some  check  given  to  the  cutaneous  transpiration. 
This  applies  more  especially  to  chronic  rheumatism,  but  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  practice  founded  upon  it,  have  been  extended  to 
the  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  fever,  in  which  the 
copious  exudation  from  the  cutaneous  exhalents,  notwithstanding 
the  hot  skin,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  symptoms.  Dover's 
powder  has  long  been  a  favourite  remedy  in  this  disease,  and, 
when  given  in  proper  doses,  it  is  often  useful,  for  the  reasons  pre- 
viously assigned.  The  combination  is  well  adapted  for  dimi- 
nishing vascular  and  nervous  action;  but  the  indication,  in  these 
caseS;  is  surely  not  to  restore  suppressed  perspiration,  but  rather 
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to  diminish  the  singular  state  of  erethism,  which  characterizes 
this  anomalous  phlegmasia. 

In  almost  all  cases,  in  which  the  employment  of  diaphoretics 
appears  to  be  indicated,  the  class  of  sedatives,  or  refrigerants,  or 
both,  will  be  found  infinitely  more  advantageous,  for  reasons 
already  assigned,  and  to  be  more  particularly  expatiated  upon, 
when  the  modus  operandi  of  those  divisions  of  remedial  agents 
comes  to  be  considered. 


SPECIAL    DIAPHORETICS. 

I.  Sedative  Diaphoretics. 
1.  ANTIM0NIAL8.        . 

The  preparations  of  antimony,  that  are  alone  used  as  diapho- 
retics at  the  present  day,  are  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  po- 
tassa;  the  pultns  antimonialiSj  and  the  precipitated  sulphuret 
of  antimony. 

a.    ANTIMO'Nn  ST  POTAS'S^   TARTRAS. — TARTRATE   OF   ANTIMONY  AND 

P0TA8SA. 

Tartar  emetic  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  certain 
of  the  antimonial  diaphoretics,  and  it  is  assuredly  more  frequently 
given  than  any  other.  When  pushed  to  the  extent  of  inducing 
nausea — like  other  nauseant  emetics,  it  is  a  true  and  valuable 
sedative,  yet  it  is  most  frequently  given  in  fever  so  as  to  produce 
a  febrifuge  efifect  without  exciting  nausea.  In  such  case,  as  already 
remarked,  it  is  an  uncertain  remedy,  and  nothing  exhibits  this 
more  strongly  than  the  discordant  testimony  in  regard  to  it  in 
continued  fever:  whilst  many  writers  consider  it  to  be  of  great 
service,  others  speak  slightingly  of  it.  "  Of  all  the  numberless 
febrile  diseases,*'  says  a  recent  writer  (Christison),  "  where  anti- 
monial diaphoretics  are  prevalently  given,  the  only  one  where  my 
own  observation  does  not  concur  with  that  of  most  others  as  to  their 
beneficial  efifects  is  continued  fever.  After  extensive  experience 
as  an  hospital  physician  for  twenty  years,  I  must  say,  that  I  have 
seen  no  substantial  reason  for  the  warm  commendations  of  this 
method  of  cure  by  some,  either  in  the  marked  inflammatory  type 
put  on  by  the  disease  in  the  earlier  periods,  or  in  the  late  typhoid 
form  which  it  has  assumed,  or  in  the  synochous  form  in  which  it 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  term.  What  may  have  been,  or 
may  yet  be,  the  case  in  other  epidemics,  it  must  be  left  to  others 
VOL.  I. — 27 
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to  determine.  In  the  late  epidemics  of  Edinburgh  I  have  seen 
no  good  done  by  it  except  as  a  palliative,  and  not  a  very  trusty 
one,  in  abating  reaction  in  the  early  stages  of  synochus  and 
typhus.'' 

The  ordinary  dose  of  tartar  emetic  as  a  diaphoretic  is  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain  given  in  solution,  or  in  powder. 
By  many,  in  this  country,  a  combination  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa> 
calomel  and  tartar  emetic  is  prescribed  under  the  name  of  "iVi* 
trous  poiodersP  The  usual  form  for  the  preparation  of  these 
powders  is  the  following.  (Antiin,  et  potass,  tartr.  gr.  i;  Po- 
tassve  nitrat.  9ss;  Hydrarg.  chlorid.  miL  gr.  i  ad  gr.  J.  M. 
One  of  these  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hour^.)  They  are 
especially  useful,  where  it  is  desirable  to  touch  the  mouth  in 
fever;  yet  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  there  be  any  advantage 
from  the  reputed  diaphoretics  with  which  the  mild  chloride  of 
mercury  is  combined.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus  accom- 
panied with  high  encephalic  excitement,  as  manifested  by  loss  of 
sleep,  delirium,  &c.,  good  effects  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
the  tartrate  combined  with  opium;  yet  these  are  precisely  such 
cases  as  are  benefited  by  the  use  of  opium  singly,  and  it  has 
been  found  equally  beneficial  in  encephalic  disturbance  super- 
vening on  other  diseases,  and  associated  with  adynamic  pheno- 
mena. 

Wm  ANTfflOUn,  ANTIMONIAL  WINE.  The  dose  of  this  solu- 
tion of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  as  a  diaphoretic 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Each  ounce  of  the  wine  contains  two  grains 
of  the  tartrate, 

b.   PULVIS  ANTIMONIA'lIS. — ANTIMONIAL  POWDER. 

Dr.  James,  of  London,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
acquired  great  celebrity  for  a  powder  which  was  known  under 
the  name  o(  Jameses  Powder,  This,  on  analysis,  was  found  to 
consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
oxide  of  antimony.  In  accordance  with  this  analysis,  a  prepara- 
tion was  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  re- 
sembles in  its  ingredients  the  real  James's  powder,  but  differs  in 
their  proportion.  The  London  Pharmacopoeia  has  the  following 
directions  for  its  preparation. 

Take  of  Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony ^  in  powder,  a  pound; 
Horn  shavingSj  two  pounds:  mix  and  throw  them  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  and  stir  constantly  until  vapour  ceases  to  arise.  Rub 
the  residue  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  proper  crucible.  Then 
apply  heat  raised  gradually  to  redness,  and  keep  it  so  for  two 
hours.    Rub  the  residue  into  a  very  fine  powder. 
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By  this  process  the  animal  matter  of  the  horns  is  burnt  away,and 
the  snbphosphate,  with  a  little  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  left.  The 
sulphur  of  the  sesquisulphuret  is  expelled  by  the  same  agency  in 
the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  whilst  the  antimony  takes  oxygen 
from  the  air,  forming  antimonious  acid,  and  sesquioxide  of  anti- 
mony. The  main  constituents,  therefore,  are  antimonious  acid 
and  subphosphate  of  time.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  tasteless,  and 
devoid  of  odour. 

Antimonial  powder  is  extremely  uncertain,  as  already  remark- 
ed, (p.  310,)  in  its  operation,  and  is  generally  wholly  inert;  for 
these  and  other  reasons  it  has  not  been  received  into  either  of  the 
two  last  editions  of  the  PharmacopoBia  of  the  United  States. 

Its  ordinary  dose  is  from  three  to  ten  grains  and  more,  repeated 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  may  be  given  in 
pill,  or  sugar  and  water.  / 

Some  practitioners  have  more  confidence  in  the  quack  James's 
powder;  but  it,  also,  is  exceedingly  uncertain  in  its  operation; 
and  accordingly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  much  used  in  this 
country. 

C.   ANTIMO'Nn    SULPHURE'tUH    PRJECIPITA'tUM. — PRECIPITATED    SULPHU- 
RET  OF   ANTIMONY. 

•  The  mode  of  forming  this  preparation,  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeias and  in  that  of  the  United  States,  consists  in  boiling 
sulphurel  of  antimony,  and  soiuiiofi  of  potassa  in  distilled 
water  for  three  hours,  constantly  stirring,  and  occasionally 
adding  distilled  water,  so  as  to  preserve  the  same  measure.  The 
liquor  is  then  strained,  and,  while  hot,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is 
dropped  in,  so  long  as  it  produces  ^  precipitate;  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  formed  is  then  washed  away  with  hot  water,  and  the  / 

precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  dried  and  rubbed  into  fine 
powder. 

Several  old  antimonial  preparations  were  at  one  time  largely 
employed;  one  of  these  was  Kermes  mineral.  It  is  formed  by 
boiling  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony  in  an  alkaline  liquid,  and 
allowing  a  reddish  powder,— kermes  mineral, — to  be  deposited 
on  cooling.  If  to  the  filtered  mother  liquor,  a  dilute  mineral  acid 
be  now  added,  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony — an  orange- 
red  precipitate — is  thrown  down;  and  if  the  acid  he  added  before 
the  kermes  mineral  has  subsided,  an  orange-red  precipitate  is  de- 
posited, which  is  the  oxysulphuret  op  antimony  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia, — the  golden  sulphuret  op  antimony  of  the 
Edinburgh,  and  the  precipitated  sulphuret  op  antimony  of 
the  United  Slates  Pharmacopoeia.  This  substance  is  insoluble, 
devoid  of  smell,  and  of  a  slightly  styptic  taste.    It  is  insolut)le  in 
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water^  but  is  wholly  soluble  in  nitro-chlorobydric  add,  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrosulpburic  acid. 

Precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  not  inert  It  has,  indeed, 
been  given  as  an  emetic,  but  like  the  Pulvis  antimonialis,  is  so  un- 
certain in  its  operation,  that  it  is  rarely  used.  It  was  an  ingre- 
dient in  Plummer^s  Pillj  and  is  therefore  still  retained  in  the 
Pilulae  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Compositx  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopcBias.  The  dose  as  a  diaphoretic  is  from  two  grains  to  ten, 
repeated  once  or  oftener  in  the  day. 


%  IPECACUANHA. 

The  remarks,  made  in  regard  to  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa  as  a  diaphoretic,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  article  now 
under  consideration.  When  given  alone,  it  is  an  extremely  un- 
certain remedy;  but  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  inducing  nau- 
sea, it  is  a  valuable  sedative,  and,  by  allaying  the  excited  organic 
actions,  produces  indirectly  diaphoresis  in  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases.  It  is  often,  however,  administered  in  such  cases 
in  so  small  a  dose  as  to  exert  probably  no  action  whatever,  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  the  disease  is  treated  upon  general  principles, 
and  successfully. 

The  dose  of  powdered  Ipecacuanha  as  a  diaphoretic  is  from 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain;  with  such  view,  however,  it  is  most  com- 
monly prescribed  in  conjunction  with  opium  as  in  the  officinal 
preparation: — 

PDITIS  IPECACUAN'M  ET  OTII,  POWDES  OFIPECACUAMA  AND  OPIDI. 

{Ipecac,  pulv.;  Opiiy  pulv.  aa  3j;  PotasssB  Sulphat.  Sj.)  This  is 
known  in  the  shops  as  Dover^s  powder j  being  an  imitation  of  a 
well  known  formula,  already  referred  to,  which  was  used  by 
Uover  as  a  diaphoretic.  The  sulphate  of  potassa  probably  exerts 
little  if  any  action  on  the  economy.  It  serves  a  useful  pharma- 
ceutical purpose,  by  virtue  of  its  hardness, — enabling  the  other 
ingredients  to  be  minutely  divided.  Of  the  modus  operandi  of 
this  compound  powder,  the  author  has  already  spoken  (p.  310). 
It  is  very  much  used  by  many  practitioners  and  is  doubtless  often 
given  in  cases  for  which  it  is  by  no  means  appropriate.  It  is  best 
adapted  for  those  in  which  the  concentration  of  vital  activity  in 
some  internal  organ  is  not  excessive;  and  where  the  indication 
appears  to  be — to  allay  inordinate  action  and  to  procure  rest. 
Hence,  a  full*  dose  in  adynamic  and  ataxic  fever  is  often  very 
beneficial;  at  the  commencement,  too,  of  minor  inflammations, 
as  catarrh,  sore-throat,  &c.,  when  aided  by  diluents,  it  exerts  an 
equalizing  agency,  inducing  general  diaphoresis,  and,  in  this 
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manner,  breaks  in  upon  the  hypersemia.  In  cases  of  acnte  rheuma- 
tism, it  is  freely  exhibited,  and  some  trnst  to  it  entirely  throughout 
that  painful  malady.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
acute  rheuriialism  is  generally  a  self-limited  disease, — running  its 
course  with  but  little  modification  from  the  remedies  ordinarily 
prescribed;  and  when  the  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhre  et  Opii  seems  to 
be  beneficial,  it  is  less,  perhaps,  from  its  diaphoretic,  than  its  sooth- 
ing agency  on  the  nervous  system,  which  is  so  much  implicated 
in  that  singular  affection. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  given  in  a  large  dose,  the 
ipecacuanha  may  occasion  vomiting;  and  hence  it  will  rarely  be 
retained  where  nausea,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  exists.  For  the  same 
reason,  diluents,  which  greatly  promote  its  action,  and  which  are 
themselves  diaphoretic  under  certain  circumstances,  cannot  be 
freely  administered  soon  after  a  full  dose  of  the  powder  has  been 
taken.  Where,  for  example,  ten  grains  of  the  powder  have  been 
administered  at  bed-time  to  induce  diaphoresis,  as  in  an  ordinary 
case  of  catarrh,  it  may  be  well  to  wait  an  hour,  and  then  to  give 
warm  wine  whey,  or  a  more  simple  diluent, — as  tea  or  gruel. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  the  pulvis  ipecacuanhae  et  opii  is  ten 
grains;  which  may  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
hours.  Tea  or  sugared  xV-ater  may  be  the  vehicle.  Ten  grains 
contain  one  of  opium  and  one  of  ipecacuanha;  but  the  former  is 
probably  the  most  important  constituent. 

TBUI  IPECACUAN'EE,  WINE  OF  IPECiCUANHA,  (p.  217.)  The  dose  of 
this  officinal  preparation,  as  a  diaphoretic,  is  from  ^.x  to  f.  jss; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  forms  part  of  diaphoretic  mixtures,  pre- 
scribed in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  When  associated 
with  the  tincture  or  wine  of  opium,  its  action  resembles  that  of 
the  preparation  last  described. 


3.  (yplUM. 

The  effects  of  this  valuable  drug  on  the  nervous  system  gene- 
rally are  explained  under  Narcotics.  On  the  nerves  of  the  skin, 
its  agency  is  shown  by  a  sense  of  itching  or  pricking  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  occasionally  by  a  cutaneous  eruption. 
When  taken  in  very  large  sedative  doses,  all  its  preparations — 
but  especially  those  of  morphia — according  to  the  author's  expe- 
rience, induce  diaphoresis;  and  where  opium  has  been  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  life,  the  perspiration  induced  by  it  has 
been,  at  limes,  excessive.  In  a  fatal  case,  the  sheets  of  the  bed 
were  completely  soaked  to  a  considerable  distance  round  the 
body.  (C/irisfison,) 

The  effects  of  opium  on  the  general  system — as  elsewhere 

27* 
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shown— are  altogether  relative,  and  dependent  upon  the  dose. 
In  a  small  dose,  it  is  excitant;  in  a  large  dose,  sedative;  and, 
accordingly,  there  are  pathological  conditions  in  which  good 
effects  might  result  from  it  in  a  large  dose;  whilst  the  same  morbid 
condition  might  be  aggravated  by  a  smaller  dose.  For  example, 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  cases,  a  small  dose  might  add  to  the 
existing  evil,  and  render  the  skin  more  hot  and  dry,  whilst  a 
larger  dose  might  reduce  the  organic  actions,  and  thus  prove  indi- 
rectly diaphoretic  The  reader  is,  however,  referred  to  another 
part  of  this  work  for  a  farther  exposition  of  these  views,  the  accu- 
racy of  which  has  been  recently  admiiied.' (Spillan,) 

Opium  is  rarely,  however,  administered  alone  as  a  diaphoretic 
It  is  generally  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  or  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potassa.  See  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  et  Opn,  (p.  316.) 


II.  Excitant  Diaphoretics, 

4.  LIQUOR  AMMCyNI^  ACETATia— SOLUTION  OP  ACETATE  OP 

AMMONIA. 

Solution  of  acetate  pf  ammonia,  formerly  called  Spirit  ofMin- 
dereruSj  is  best  prepared  by  saturating  diluted  acetic  acid  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  quite  neutral,  it  produces  no  effect 
either  on  turmeric  or  on  litmus  paper:  when  pure,  it  is  entirely 
colourless. 

Difference  of  sentiment  has  existed  amongst  observers  in  regard 
to  this  solution,  as  to  whether  it  be  excitant  or  sedative;  nor  is 
the  difference  confined  to  this  point.  Whilst  some  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  it  as  a  febrifuge,  others  consider  it  to  be 
devoid  of  action  on  the  economy.  Four  ounces  were  taken  at- 
once,  and,  soon  afterwards,  four  ounces  more,  without  any  sen- 
sible effect.  (Cullen.) 

This  is  one  of  the  articles  which  the  author  sometimes  prescribes 
in  fever,  but  more  from  its  serving  a  temporizing  purpose,  than 
for  any  marked  febrifuge  power  which  he  considers  it  to  possess. 
It  is  often  prescribed  in  other  diseases  of  excitement,  sometimes 
alone,  but  frequently  along  with  antimonials,  nitrate  of  potassa, 
&c  As  in  the  case  of  other  diaphoretics,  its  action  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  use  of  diluents,  and  by  external  warmth. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  from  f.  3ss.  to  f.  giss,  which  may  be  re- 
peated four  or  five  times  in  the  day. 
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6.  AMMCyNLE  CAR'BONAS.— CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia — as  elsewhere  stated — is  an  active  ex- 
citant; and,  like  other  excitants,  proves  diaphoretic  under  certain 
circumstances.  It  is  rarely,  however,  given  as  a  diaphoretic 
alone,  and  not  often  in  combination.  Associated  with  opium,  it 
js  occasionally  prescribed  in  protracted  ataxic  and  adynamic  fe- 
vers; and  in  acute  rheumatism,  it  has  been  given  bv  some  in 
association  with  guaiac,  but  on  no  very  rational  principle:  accord- 
ingly, at  the  present  day,  it  is  by  no  means  frequently  used,  it 
is  recommended,  that  its  diaphoretic  operation  should  bo  assisted 
by  diluents  and  warm  clothing,  which  are  themselves  diapho- 
retic agents. 

The  dose  as  a  diaphoretic  is  from  gr.  x.  to  9j;  and  a  good  ve- 
hicle for  its  administration  is  almond  emulsion.  {j1.  T.  Thomson.) 
Sugared  water  answers,  however,  every  purpose. 

Liquor  ammonia  or  Solution  of  ammonia,  is  administered 
by  some  as  a  diaphoretic,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  The  dose  is  Kvt.  to  %cx.  in  sugared  water, 
or  properly  diluted. 

Citrate  of  ammonia,  Ammonijb  citras,  which  is  commonly 
prepared  by  saturating  the  ammonia  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
with  fresh  lemon-juice,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  diaphoretic  both 
in  the  still  and  effervescent  state. 


6.  EUPATOTOUM-— THOROUGHWORT. 

Thoroughwort  or  Bonesetj  Sex.  Stst.  Syngenesia  jS2qualis; 
Nat.  Ord.  Compositse  Corymbiferae,  is  an  indigenous  plant,  com- 
mon in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  inhabiting  moist 
places,  and  flowering  from  the  middle  of  summer  to  the  close  of 
October.  The  tops  and  leaves  are  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopceia 
of  the  United  States. 

No  analysis  has  been  made  of  it;  but  its  medical  virtues, 
which  appear  from  the  taste  to  consist  in  part  in  bitter  extractive, 
are  communicated  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

The  virtues  of  eupatorium  as  a  diaphoretic  are  esteemed  by 
some  to  be  very  powerful,  and  to  succeed  when  other  excitant 
diaphoretics  have  failed.  Hence  it  has  been  given  freely  in  acute 
and  chronic  rheumatism.  The  tonic  properties,  which  it  possesses 
at  the  same  time,  render  it  especially  adapted  for  cases  in  which 
a  diaphoretic  and  tonic  influence  is  demanded.  In  very  large 
doses  it  may  prove  emetic. 
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As  a  diaphoretic,  it  is  rarely  given  in  substance.  The  ordinary 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  9j  to  3ss.  The  infusion  is  generally 
prescribed. 

MD'SUM  EUPATOm  DtFUSION  OF  THOROUGHWORT.  {Eupator.  gj; 
^q.  bulUent.  Oj.)  Tiiis  should  be  taken  warm,  and  freely,  the 
patient  remaining  in  bed. 

EuPATo'aiuM  Teucrifo'lium,  or  Wild  Horehound, — which 
grows  in  low  wet  places,  is  especially  abundant  in  the  southern 
states,  and  flowers  from  August  to  November, — possesses  similar 
virtues  with  E.  Perfoliatum.  "The  whole  herb  was  formerly 
officinal  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 


7.  SPIR'ITUS  JE'THERIS  NITRICI-— SPIRIT  OF  NITRIC  ETHER. 

This  preparation,  whose  general  properties  are  given  elsewhere 
(p.  277)— has  been  described  as  possessing  the  ordinary  excitant 
properties  of  the  ethers  and  alcohol.  It  may,  consequently, 
prove  diaphoretic,  and  be  beneficial  in  fevers  of  the  adynamic 
kind.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  refrigerant,  although 
it  is  so  regarded  by  many.  There  is,  indeed,  no  single  article  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  is  more  frequently 
prescribed  by  the  routinist  in  febrile  cases  in  general.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  never  given  in  large  quantities,  and,  therefore,  not 
much  harm  results;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  ap- 
propriate where  the  vascular  action  is  excessive  as  in  our  ordi- 
nary febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  l^y  many  it  is  associated 
with  the  liquor  ammoniac  acetatis;  by  others  with  antimonials — 
the  latter  not  being  a  very  philosophical  combination,  as  one  of 
the  diaphoretics  is  excitant,  the  other  sedative.  With  more  pro- 
priety it  has  been  advised  in  combination  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  {Duncan,)  and  prescribed 
in  the  low  stage  of  fevers.  Often,  perhaps,— especially  in  the 
febrile  affections  of  children, — it  is  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  a  few 
drops,  without  the  practitioner  having  much,  if  any,  confidence 
in  its  diaphoretic  powers,  but  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing. 

The  dose  of  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  as  a  diaphoretic,  is  f.  3ss. 
to  f.  3ij.  in  water. 


8.  POTAS'S^  CITRAS.-^ITRATE  OF  P0TA8SA. 

Citrate  of  potassa  is  never  kept  in  the  shops.    It  is  readily 
made  by  saturating  the  potassa  of  carbonate  of  potassa  with 
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citric  acid;  but  the  salt  is  deliquescent,  and  crystallizes  with  diffi- 
culty. A  solution  of  it  is  very  frequently  formed  extemporane- 
ously; and  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  for  1842, 
contains  two  formulae  for  the 

uauoR  nnnM  mwrn  or  solution  of  citrate  of  potassa; 

the  one  made  with  fresh  lemon-juice,  and  the  other  with  citric 
acid.  {Slice,  limon.  recent.  Oss;  Potasssecarbonat.  q.  s.;  oXj^Acid, 
citric.  3ss;  O/.  limon,  v]}}]  Jiqtiw  Oss;  Potassas  carbonat.  q.  s.) 
These  formulae  are  properly,  perhaps,  introduced,  seeing  that 
the  mixture  is  so  often  prescribed,  in  order  that  uniformity  may 
be  observed  in  its  preparation.  It  is  the  well  known  neutral  mix- 
turcy  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  employed  in  febrile 
cases  for  ages.  When  properly  prepared,  it  is  merely  a  solu- 
tion of  neutral  citrate  of  potassa  flavoured  with  lemon-peel,  and 
has  no  more  diaphoretic  virtue  than  a  similar  solution  of  any  of 
the  neutral  salts.  Yet  it  is  constantly  administered  in  febrile 
cases,  and  as  these  generally  do  well  under  the  observance  of  a 
course,  which  avoids  all  unnecessary  irritation,  and  removes,  as 
far  as  possible,  disturbing  influences  when  they  occur,  a  portion 
of  the  good  effects  is  very  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  any  agent  which 
is  administered  at  the  same  time.  The  neutral  mixture  or  saline 
mixture^  as  it  has  been  likewise  called,  has  been  extensively  used 
by  the  author;  but  he  has  long  abandoned  its  employment,  except 
where  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  a  temporizing  method  of  treat- 
ment; and  in  these  very  cases,  it  is  much  preferable  to  give  the 
mixture  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  in  order  that  the  gently 
excitant  influence  of  the  carbonit:  acid  may  be  exerted  on  the 
stomach.  Still,  for  this  purpose,  the  use  of  the  mineral  loater  or 
soda  water  of  the  shops  is  to  be  preferred.  When  kept  cold — 
ice  cold — it  is  an  admirable  refrigerant,  and  exceedingly  grateful, 
much  more  so  than  the  neutral  mixture,  no  matter  how  well  the 
latter  may  be  prepared.  The  author  has,  however,  elsewhere 
described  his  views  in  regard  to  the  agency  of  Refrigerants  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections. 


9.  CAMTHORA-— CAMPHOR. 

Camphor — whose  general  properties  are  described  under  Ex- 
citants— by  virtue  of  its  excitant  powers,  is  diaphoretic;  yet  it  is 
rarely  given  alone.  Combined  with  antimonials,  as  the  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassa,  it  is  prescribed  occasionally  in  fevers  of 
the  adynamic  kind;  yet  the  combination  seems  scarcely  to  be 
philosophical,  inasmuch  as  one  article  is  diaphoretic  by  virtue  of 
Its  excitant,  the  other  by  virtue  of  its  sedative  agency.    It  has 
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been  elsewhere  shown,  that  in  long  protracted  fevers  of  the 
adynamic  and  ataxic  kind,  it  is  often  associated  with  opium. 
The  ordinary  dose  of  camphor  as  an  excitant  diaphoretic,  is 
ten  grains,  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  emulsion.  Its  officinal 
preparations  are  scarcely  ever  prescribed  as  diaphoretics. 


10.  GUAIACUM.— GUAIAC. 

Both  the  wood  of  the  Gua'iacum  officina'le — Gua'xaci  Lig- 
num; and  the  concrete  juice — Guaia'ci  Resi'na,  Ouaiac — are 
officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 
They  have,  indeed,  been  employed  in  Europe,  where  they  were 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World. 

Guaiacum  officinale;  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia;  Nat. 
Ord.  Zygophyllaceae,  {Lindley,)  is  a  large  tree,  which  is  indi- 
genous in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  Saint  Domingo  and 
Jamaica.  On  the  contitient  of  Europe,  the  bark  is  much  used, 
and  it  appears  to  contain  more  of  the  virtues  of  the  tree  than  the 
wood. 

L  OUATACI  UGNUM,  GUAIACUM  WOOD,— is  Lignum  VitsB,  an  ex- 
traordinarily hard  and  tough  wood,  which  is  used  for  making 
pestles,  block-sheaves,  &c.  It  is  imported  in  logs  or  billets,  con- 
sisting of  a  broad  grayish-yellow  alburnum,  and  a  dark  greenish 
brown  or  greenish  black  duramen,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  denser 
of  the  two.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  is  1.333,  so  that  it 
sinks  in  water.  Guaiac  wood  of  the  shops,  Basu'ra  Gua'icun^ 
consists  of  the  turnings  from  the  workshop  of  the  turner,  and 
is  a  mixture  of  both  alburnum  and  duramen.  It  is  almost  devoid 
of  smell,  unless  when  rubbed,  rasped  or  heated,  when  it  has  an 
aromatic  odour.  It  excites  a  bitter,  acrid  biting  taste  on  the 
palate.  When  analyzed  by  Trommsdorff,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain 2Q  per  cent,  of  resin— probably  the  guaiac,  to  be  described 
presently,  with  a  bitter  piquant  extractive  matter,  which  was  most 
abundant  in  the  alburnum;  the  resin  abounding  in  the  central  wood 
or  duramen.  The  central  wood  has  generally  been  preferred,  and 
the  alburnum  has  even  been  directed  to  be  discarded  by  some, 
under  the  idea  that  its  activity  is  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
resin  it  contains.  This,  however,  as  has  been  remarked  by  a  re- 
cent pharmacologist,  (Chris/ison,)  is  a  mistake;  and  even  if  we 
were  not  to  accord  with  him,  that  the  more  acrid  alburnum 
ought,  perhajKi,  to  be  preferred,  we  might  still  object  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  acrid  principle. 

Guaiacum  yields  its  virtues  to  both  alcohol  and  water,  but  not 
equally  well  to  both.    The  resinous  matter  is,  of  course,  not 
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wholly  imparted  to  the  latter.  Alcohol  has  been  found  to  dis- 
solve 21  per  cent.;  boiling  water  10  per  cent,  according  to  one 
experimenter;  17,  according  to  another;  yet,  the  most  favourite 
preparations  of  guaiacum  wood  have  been  at  all  times  decoctions; 
which  would  rather  favour  the  idea,  that  the  activity  may  be 
greatly  resident  in  the  acrid  principle. 

Guaiacum  wood  is  an  excitant  diaphoretic,  less  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  acrid  extractive  which  it  contains  than  of  the 
resin,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  rarely,  however, 
administered  as  a  diaphoretic.  It  has  been  given  in  chronic 
rheumatism  in  the  form  of  decoction;  and  has  frequently  been 
prescribed — as  will  be  seen  elsewhere — as  aeutrophic,in  diseases 
of  the  system  of  nutrition,  as  in  scrophulous,  syphilitic  and  syphi- 
loid affections.  Where  the  active  excitant  properties  of  guaiacum 
&re  wanted,  the  resin  is  almost  always  directed. 

A  simple  decoction  of  the  guaiacum  may  be  made  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  the  shavings  or  turnings,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  down  to  a  pint.  To  produce  diaphoresis,  this  should  be 
given  warm,  in  the  dose  of  four  ounces  repeated  every  five  or 
six  hours  if  necessary. 

Guaiacum  wood  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Decoctum  sarsapa- 
rillsB  composiiumy  and  the  Syrvpus  sarsaparillse  compositus  of 
the  PharmacopoBia  of  the  United  States. 

8.  GUA'UCI  KESrNi,  GUAIAC,  or,  as  it  has  been  erroneously  called, 
Gum  guaiac,  is  an  exudation  from  the  tree,  spontaneously  or  by 
means  of  incisions.  It  is  obtained,  also,  by  taking  billets  of  the 
wood,  boring  a  hole  lengthwise  through  them,  and  putting  one 
end  in  the  fire;  the  other  being  so  placed,  that  the  melted  resin, 
which  runs  through  the  hole  as  the  wood  burns,  may  be  received 
into  a  calabash.  This  appears  to  be  the  process  usually  followed; 
but  it  is  likewise  obtained  in  small  quantities  by  boiling  chips  or 
sawings  of  the  wood  in  salt  water,  when  the  resin  swims  on  the 
top  and  may  be  skimmed  off.  The  salt  is  added  to  raise  the 
boiling  point  of  the  water. 

Guaiac,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  usually  in  irregular  lumps, 
often  containing  chips  of  wood  and  other  impurities.  These  are 
of  a  brownish  red  or  brownish  yellow  colour  at  the  surface,  when 
fresh;  but  they  become  greenish  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
fracture  is  brilliant  and  resinous.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
1.23..  When  rubbed,  it  has  a  slight  balsamic  odour;  with  little 
taste,  but  leaves  a  sense  of  heat  and  pungency  in  the  mouth. 
The  whole  of  the  resin  is  soluble  in  alcohol;  the  impurities  being 
alone  left.  Water  dissolves  about  9  per  cent.;  and  the  solution 
has  a  sweetish  taste.  The  soluble  matter  is  probably  the  ex- 
tractive, which  Brande  found  to  exist  in  it  in  the  proportion  of 
9  per  cent.    The  resin,  considered  by  some  to  be  peculiar,  and 
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which  has  been  called  Guaiacin  and  Guaiacic  acidj  forms,  ac* 
cording  to  the  same  analyst,  91  per  cent.  Ether  acts  less  ener- 
getically on  goaiac  than  alcohol,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils 
scarcely  at  all.  This  last  circumstance  enables  an  adulteration, 
which  is  sometimes  practised  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  be 
detected.  The  resin  of  the  pine  or  colophony  is  coloured  green, 
and  mixed  with  it;  and  the  adulteration  is  detected  by  the  partial 
solubility  of  the  suspected  article  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  which 
dissolves  the  colophony,  but  does  not  act  on  the  guaiac.  It  ex- 
hales, also,  a  terebinthinate  odour  when  heated. 

Like  the  wood  of  guaiacum,  the  resin  is  possessed  of  excitant 
properties,  and,  when  aided  by  warm  drinks — the  patient  being 
kept  in  bed — it  proves  diaphoretic.  It  is  generally,  however, 
associated  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  or 
antimonials;  and  is  most  frequently  prescribed  for  this  purpose 
in  acute  rheumatism  after  the  more  active  period  has  passed 
away,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  In  such  cases  it  is,  at  times, 
arbitrarily  combined  with  sulphur.  It  has  likewise  been  given, 
on  account  of  its  excitant  properties,  in  chronic  atonic  gout. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  guaiac  is  from  gr.  x.  to  3ss.,  given 
in  the  form  of  pill  or  bolus.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias have  a  Mistura  Guaiaci  or  Chiaiacum  Mixture^ 
which,  according  to  the  former,  is  composed  of  Guaiac^  3iij;  Su- 

far,  Sss;  Mucilage  qf  gum  arable,  f  gss;  Cinnamon  water, 
Sxix.  The  guaiac  is  rubbed  with  the  sugar;  then  with  the 
mucilage;  and  to  these,  whilst  rubbing,  the  cinnamon  water  is 
gradually  added.  The  dose  is  f.  3ss.  to  f.  §ij.  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

TmcnmA  BUIIACI,  TDIGTURE  €?  guaiac.  (Guaiae.  pulv.  ftss; 
Mcohol,  Oij.)  This  tincture  is  not  unfrequently  given  in  the 
rheumatic  and  gouty  cases  referred  to  above.  When  mixed  with 
water,  the  guaiacum  is  separated.  Still  it  may  be  taken  in  this 
manner,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  mix  the  tincture  with  mucilage 
before  the  water  is  added,  and  sweeten  with  sugar,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing form:— B.  T^nct  guaiac.,  gvj;  Mucilag.  acacise,  3ss; 
^qu^  cinnam,,Yt\nAquxpur.,  givss. — M.  Dose,  a  fourth  part 
four  times  a  day.  The  ordinary  dose  of  the  tincture  of  guaiac  is 
f.  3j.  to  f  3iij. 

TINCTU'RA  GUAIACI  AMONIATA,  AUOMATED  TINCTURE  OF  GUAUC. 
{Guaiac.  pulv.  giv;  Spirit,  ammonias  aromat.,  Oiss.)  In  con- 
sequence of  the  addition  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  this 
tincture  is,  of  course,  more  excitant  than  the  preceding.  It  is 
applicable,  however,  to  the  same  cases,  and  requires  the  same 
admixtures  as  the  simple  tincture.    The  dose  is  f.  3j.  to  t  3ij. 
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11.  MEZE'REUM.— MEZEREON. 

The  mezereon  of  the  shops  is  the  bark  of  Daphne  meze'reum 
and  Daphne  gnid'ium;  Sex.  Stst.  Octandria  Monogynia;  Nat. 
Ord.  ThymelaceaB.  (Lindley.)  The  British  colleges  refer  it  en- 
tirely to  Daphne  mezereumy  Common  mezereum,  or  Spurge 
Olivey  a  shrub  which  is  common  in  shady  woods  throughout 
central  and  northern  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  is  generally  regarded  to  be  indigenous  in  Great  Britain. 
Dr.  Christison,  however,  considers  it  a  <  doubtful  native'  of  that 
country.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  gardens  of  this  country, 
being  ranch  admired  for  its  beautiful  fragrant  pink  flowers,  and 
its  splendid  clustered  scarlet  berries.  There  is  a  variety,  however, 
with  white  flowers,  and  with  berries  of  a  yellow  or  orange  co- 
lour. It  flowers  from  February  to  April  inclusive,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  temperature  of  the  climate. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  the  bark  of  the  root  is  alone  employ- 
ed; in  this  country,  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  recognized,  which  is 
imported  from  Germany.  It  appears  to  be  immaterial  which  is 
employed;  such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
framers  of  the  Dublin  and  United  States  Pharmacopoeias.  Others, 
however,  consider  the  root  bark  to  be  more  active.  (Christison.) 
It  is  commonly  collected  in  the  spring,  from  the  root,  where  the 
root  bark  is  employed,  or  from  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  larger 
branches — as  in  Germany — when  it  is  folded  into  small  bundles, 
and  dried  for  medical  use.  As  we  meet  with  it  in  the  shops,  it  is 
in  strips  of  greater  or  less  length,  folded  in  small  bundles.  It  is 
tough,  pliable  and  fibrous,  of  a  brown  colour  externally,  and 
while  and  cottony  within.  Its  taste  is  sweetish  at  first,  but  this 
is  soon  followed  by  great  acridity.  It  has  no  smell  when  dried, 
but  when  fresh,  the  odour  is  faint  and  unpleasant. 

Mezereon  yields  its  virtues  to  water.  These  seem  to  be  refer- 
able to  an  acrid  resin,  which  there  is  dome  reason  to  suppose  is 
a  compound  of  an  acrid,  vesicating,  fixed  oil  and  another  sub- 
stance, and  which  is  made  soluble  in  water  by  means  of  other 
constituents  of  the  bark. 

All  the  parts  of  the  mezereon  are  highly  acrid,  so  that— as 
elsewhere  shown — when  they  are  applied  to  the  skin,  they  excite 
irritation  and  vesication.  When  taken  internally,  they  are,  there- 
fore, powerfully  excitant,  and,  in  large  doses,  acrid  poisons. 

Like  guaiacum  wood,  it  has  enjoyed  reputation  as  a  eutro- 
phlc  or  alterative  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  and  syphiloid  dis- 
eases, and  in  chronic  cutaneous  affections,  and  morbid  states  of 
the  system  of  nutrition  in  general.  lis  virtues  in  these  relations 
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are,  however,  treated  of  in  another  place.  Like  gnaiacum  wood, 
again,  it  has  been  given  in  rheumatism  and  gout  as  an  excitant 
diaphoretic,  but  it  is  not  much  employed.  A  simple  decoction 
OF  MEZEREON  is  officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  and  DubHn  Pharroa- 
copcEias.  It  is  prepared  of  mezereon  bark^  in  chips,  gij;  liquor- 
ice rooty  bruised,  Sss;  water^  Oij,  boiled  down  to  a  pint  and  a 
half.  The  dose  of  this  in  chronic  rheumatism  is  f.  Siv  to  f.  Sviij, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Mezereon  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Decocfum  Sarsaparillsecom- 
positum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


13.  SA«'SAFRA8  RADI'CIS  CORTEX.— BARK  OF  SASSAFRAS  ROOT. 

This  drug— as  elsewhere  shown— is  excitant  by  virtue  of  its 
essential  oil;  and,  like  other  excitants,  may — under  certain  cir- 
cumstances— prove  diaphoretic.  Dr.  Wood  remarks,  that  "its 
possession  of  any  peculiar  tendency  to  the  skin,  independently  of 
its  more  excitant  property,  is  quite  doubtful."  This  would  apply 
perhaps  to  all  excitant  diaphoretics  which  probably  act— as  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  show — in  all  cases  indirectly. 

When  taken  in  the  form  of  hot  infusion  or  tea,  and  aided  by 
the  warmth  of  bed  and  warm  drinks,  this  drug  certainly  proves 
diaphoretic,  and  might,  therefore,  be  given  in  incipient  catarrhs, 
and  in  slight  local  inflammations,  with  advantage.  It  has,  Uke- 
wise,  been  prescribed  in  chronic  rheumatism;  and — as  will  be 
elsewhere  seen — has  formed  part  of  diet-drinks  administered  in 
syphilitic  and  other  vices  of  the  system  of  nutrition.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  Decoctum  Sarsaparilbs  compositum  of  the 
PharmacopoBia  of  the  United  States;  although  its  volatile  oil  can- 
not fail  to  be  driven  off  during  the  boiling. 

The  OIL  OF  SiSSiFBiS,  OLEUH  SASSAFRAS,  is  employed  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  sassafras  itself,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Syrupus 
Sarsaparillse  composiius  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Its  dose  is 
from  niij  to  tt^x  on  sugar,  or  in  some  warm  fluid. 


13.  MELISSA.— BALM. 

The  leaves  of  Melissa  officinalis  or  Common  Balm;  Sex. 
SrsT.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia;  Nat.  Oan.  Labiatae — are  offi- 
cinal in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France;  but  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  use 
in  the  gardens.  The  flowers  appear  in  July,  prior  to  which  the 
plant  should  be  gathered. 
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Balm  has  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  peculiar  odour, 
which  is  preserved  by  the  dried  plant,  provided  the  desiccation 
be  accomplished  quickly;  but  is  lost  in  time.  On  analysis,  it  yields 
volatile  oil,  which  resembles  in  smell  the  oil  of  lemons, — resin, 
bitter  extractive  matter,  gum,  tannic  acid,  and  woody  fibre.  The 
volatile  oil  is  not  in  great  quantity.  The  leaves  yield  their  vir- 
tues to  hot  water. 

Infusion  of  Balm  or  Balm  Tea  is  stimulant  by  virtue  of  its 
essential  oil;  but  as  this  is  only  in  quantity  sufficient  to  afford  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  the  infusion,  it  cannot  have  much  remedial 
agency.  In  domestic  practice,  when  given  hot,  it  has  been 
esteemed  an  excitant  diaphoretic;  but  the  effects  are  probably 
referable  ta  the  hot  water.  The  author  has  often  seen  it  exhi- 
bited; and  is  disposed  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  It  may  be 
given  in  catarrhal  and  other  affections  in  which  a  gentle  excitant 
influence  on  the  skin  is  considered  to  be  indicated. 


14.  ASCLB'PIAS  TUBBRCySAw— BUTTERFLY  WEED. 

The  root  of  Butterfly  Weed,  or  Pleurisy  Root,  is  in  the 
secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  It 
belongs,  in  the  Sex.  Stst.,  to  Pentandria  Digynia;  and  is  in  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Asclepiadese.  This  species  of  Asclepias  flourishes  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July — 
the  flowers  being  of  a  beautiful  reddish  orange  colour.  It  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  southern  States. 

The  root,  as  seen  in  the  shops,  is  large  and  irregularly  tuber- 
ous; of  a  brown  colour  externally,  and  white  and  striated  within. 
In  its  fresh  state,  it  has  a  nauseous  subacrid  taste.  Its  virtues  are 
imparted  to  boiling  water. 

Asclepias  tubero^a  belongs,  doubtless,  to  the  class  of  excitant 
diaphoretics;  and,  in  large  doses,  is  said  to  be  cathartic.  It  has 
been  prescribed  in  catarrh,  and  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
chest  in  general,  especially  after  blood-letting;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  fancied  efficacy  in  pleurisy,  especially,  has  received 
one  of  its  appellations. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  gr.  xx  to  3i,  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day;  but  this  is  not  the  best  form  as  a  diaphoretic. 
The  decoction  or  infusion  is  generally  employed  for  this  purpose 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  quart  of  water, 
the  dose  being  a  teacupful  every  three  or  four  hours,  taken  warm, 
and  the  patient  being  kept  in  bed,  and  warm  diluents  allowed. 
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15.  XANTHOX'YLUM.— PRICKLY  ASH. 

Xanthoxylum  is  the  bark  o{  Xanthox'ylum  Fraxin'eum;  Sex. 
Syst.  Dioecia  Pentandria;  Nat.  ORD.TerebinthaceaB, — Xanthoxy- 
leae,  {Lindleyy)  a  native  of  the  United  States,  excepting  of  Ihe 
southern  portion,  growing  in  woods  and  in  moist  shady  places; 
and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

The  bark,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  is  in  quilled  pieces,  with 
an  ash-coloured  epidermis;  that  of  the  small  branches  having 
strong  prickles.  It  is  very  light  and  brittle;  nearly  without  smell, 
and  of  a  taste  sweetish  at  first,  and  slightly  aromatic,  and  after- 
wards bitterish  and  acrid.  Its  virtues  are  communicated  in  part 
to  boiling  water.  On  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  volatile 
oil,  a  greenish  fixed  oil,  and  resin  as  its  chief  constituents. 
{Staples.) 

Xanthoxylum  belongs  obviously  to  the  class  of  excitant  dia- 
phoretics, and  is  considered  to  resemble,  in  its  action,  mezereon 
and  guaiac  It  has  been  administered  in  similar  cases,  and  is 
said  to  enjoy  considerable  reputation  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
{Prof.  BigeloWy  of  Boston.) 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  gr.  x  to  5ss,  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  is  sometimes  directed  in  the  form  of  decoction, — 
an  ounce  of  the  drug  being  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to  two: 
a  pint  of  this  is  taken  in  divided  doses  during  the  day.  Boiling 
can  scarcely  fail,  however,  to  dispel  some  of  its  active  constitu- 
ents, and,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  good  form  of  preparation. 

Xanthoxylum  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopo&ia  of 
the  United  States. 

Besides  the  excitant  diaphoretics  already  described,  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States  has  the  following  in  its  secondary 
list. 

16.  Ara'lia  Spino'sa,  •^ng'e/ica  TVcc -BflfrAr.  Jlralia  Spinosa^ 
•Angelica  Tree^  Toothache  Tree^  or  Prickly  ^sh;  Sex.  Svst. 
Pentandria  Pentagynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Araliaceae,  is  an  indigenous 
shrub,  which  grows  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  western  states, 
and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  to  the  north  as  an  ornamental 
plant.    It  flowers  in  August  and  September. 

The  bark  is  generally  given  in  decoction,  {Jlral.  spinos.^i; 
JlqusBy  Oiss.  Boil  to  a  pint.  Dose  f.  3iss  to  f.  Sij.  three  or  four 
times  a  day,)  in  chronic  rheumatic  cases. 

17.  Arum,  Dragon  Sooty  Indian  Turnip ^  is  the  cormus  of 
Arum  Triphyllum,  Dragon  Rooty  Indian  Turnipy  or  Wake 
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Robin;  Sex.  Stst.  ManoBcia  Polyandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Aroideae, — 
Aracese,  (Lindley.)  The  plant  is  indigenous  and  common  in  the 
United  States,  and,  like  every  species  of  arum,  contains  an  acrid 
principle,  when  fresh,  which  can  be  driven  off  by  heat,  and  is 
not  imparted  to  water  or  alcohol,  the  ordinary  pharmaceutical 
menstrua.  By  drying,  the  principle  is  lost,  and  the  root  becomes 
inert,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  starch,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  and  taken  as  an  aliment.  It  is  sometimes  used, 
when  fresh,  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  The  recently 
dried  root  is  usually  given,  but  it  has  not  much  efficacy.  The 
dose  is  ten  grains. 

18.  Car'thamus,  Dyers'  Saffron.  The  flowers  of  Car'tha- 
mus  tincto'riusj  Dyer^s  Saffron^  Bastard  Saffron  or  Safflower; 
Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  aequalis;  Nat.  Ord.  Compositae  Cinaro- 
cephalae— a  plant,  which  is  indigenous  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant, 
but  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  where  it  bears 
the  name  of  American  Saffron— are  sometimes  administered  in 
warm  infusion,  {Cart ham.  3ss,  AqusR^  Oj,)  as  a  diaphoretic,  in 
domestic  practice^  to  favour  the  eruption  of  the  major  exanthe- 
mata. They  are  rarely  prescribed  by  the  physician;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of 

19.  Crocus,  Saffron;  the  stigmas  of  Crocus  sati'vus,  Au- 
tumnal Crocus;  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Iridaceae; — a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Eastern  Europe;  but 
cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Saffron  is  in  the  primary 
list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  but  only  because  it 
enters  as  a  colouring  agent  into  various  preparations;  in  some  of 
which  it  is  retained  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  not  because  of  any 
valuable  remedial  virtues.  In  domestic  practice,  it  is  still  given 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  carthamus,  in  the  form  of  Saffron  Tea. 
Its  nominal  dose,  is  gr.  x  to  ?ss;  but  it  is  almost  inert. 

It  enters  into  the  Pilulse  Alo'ds  et  Myrrhse^  the  Tinctura 
Mols  et  Myrrhx;  the  Tinctura  Cinchonse  Composita,  and  the 
Tinctura  Rhei  et  SennaSy  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

20.  Sambu'cus,  Elder  Flowers.  The  flowers  of  Sambu'cus 
Canaden'sisy  or  Common  Elder;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Tri- 
gynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Caprifoliaceae;  a  shrub,  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  flowering  from  May  to  July,  are 
sometimes  used  as  a  diaphoretic  in  the  form  of  infusion.  They 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  distillation  with  water;  constituting  the  Aqua  Sambucij  or 
Elder  Flower  Water  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  which  is 
used  to  flavour  mixtures  and  emulsions. 

is* 
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III.  Tbpical  Diaphoreiics, 

21.  CALORIC. 

Along  with  the  internal  agents  already  described,  caloric,  in 
various  forms  of  baths,  is  often  employed  as  a  topical  diaphoretic. 
Of  the  effects  of  baths  on  the  animal  economy  in  health,  mention 
has  been  made  elsewhere.  (See  the  author's  Elements  of  Hy- 
giene, p.  406;  Philad.  1835.)  It  remains  to  speak  of  them  here 
as  therapeutical  agents  of  the  diaphoretic  class. 

a.  WARM  AIR  BATH. 

Air,  when  heated  to  from  85^  to  100^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and 
placed  in  contact  with  the  cutaneous  surface,  is  a  gentle  excitant 
to  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  skin,  and  occasions  copious  per- 
spiration. When  heated  to  a  greater  degree,  it  forms  the  hot 
AIR  BATH,  which,  iu  place  of  inducing  diaphoresis,  causes  a 
degree  of  excitement,  that  arrests  the  secretion.  Warm  air 
has  been  applied  in  various  ways;  either  by  raising  the  bed- 
clothes from  the  body,  by  means  of  a  wicker  cradle,  and  then 
allowing  the  tube  from  a  lamp  to  pass  under  the  bed-clothes,  or, 
by  burning  alcohol  in  a  cup  or  saucer  under  the  same;  in  either 
case,  the  patient's  head  and  neck  being  outside  the  bed-clothes. 
It  might  be  applied  also  by  means  of  one  of  the  ordinary  fumi- 
gating apparatuses,  in  which  vapours  are  made  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  body;  or  by  heating  the  air  of  an  apartment,  by 
means  of  a  cockle  or  some  appropriate  stove.  Dry  heated  air  is 
not,  however,  inhaled  with  entire  impunity  in  all  cases.  It  is 
greedy  of  moisture,  and,  where  the  lungs  are  diseased,  may  oc- 
casion much  distress  in  respiration.  At  the  temperature  of  Sff^ 
to  90°,  applied  to  the  surface  in  either  of  the  two  first  modes,  it 
is  said  to  be  not  stimulating, — to  have  a  soothing  effect  on  the 
nervous  system, — and  to  be  "more  certainly  productive  of 
sweating  than  either  the  warm  water  bath  or  the  vapour  bath.'' 
{jl.  T.  Thomson.) 

A  bath  of  this  kind  has  been  found  useful  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, and  in  various  neuralgic  affections  of  deep-seated  parts; 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  &c.  It  is  said,  also,  to  have  exerted  a 
beneficial  agency  in  cutaneous  affections,  especially  of  the  squa- 
mous kind.  Where  the  blood  has  receded  from  the  surface,  as 
in  cases  of  congestive  fever,  or  in  spasmodic  cholera,  the  bath  is 
rendered  more  excitant  by  elevating  the  temperature.  It  then 
becomes  a  true  excitant,  and,  accordingly,  is  treated  of  under 
another  head.  (See  Excitants.) 
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b,  WARM  VAPOUR  BATH. 

The  warm  vapour  bath  holds  a  medium  place  between  the 
last  and  the  warm  water  bath.  The  vapoury  medium  is  a  better 
conductor  of  heat  than  air,  and  worse  than  water;  hence  its  tem- 
perature, to  produce  analogous  effects,  must  be  higher  than  that 
of  the  warm  water  bath.  The  vapour  bath  diflfers,  loo,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  applied.  In  the  case  of  the 
i?ti^^ianva/7owr6a/A, the  whole  body  is  exposed  to  the  vapour,and 
it  is  of  course  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  In  other  cases,  the  vapour 
is  made  to  come  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  body  except  the 
head, — none  passing  into  the  lungs.'  In  another  work,  already 
referred  to,  {Elements  of  Hygiene,  p.  72,)  the  author  has  de- 
scribed the  arrangement  and  etfects  of  the  Russian  bath,  which  is 
used  mainly  as  a  hygienic  agent. 

Owing  to  these  differences  between  the  vapour  bath  and  the 
warm  water  bath,  it  has  been  laid  down,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  former  should  always  exceed  that  of  the  latter.  If,  however, 
the  whole  body  be  immersed  in  vapour,  so  that  it  is  inhaled,  it  is 
recommended,  that  the  temperature  should  be  a  little  less  than  if 
the  body  alone  were  exposed  to  it,  as  the  inhalation  of  vapour 
arrests  the  cooling  process  of  evaporation  from  the  lungs. 

The  following  is  given  on  excellent  authority  {Forbes)  as  a 
comparative  view  of  the  heating  powers  of  water,  and  of  vapour, 
according  as  the  latter  is  breathed  or  not. 


Tepid  Bath, 
Warm  Bath, 
Hot  Bath, 

WATER. 

VAPOUR.                                 1 

85°—  92° 
92°—  98° 
98°— 106° 

Not  breathed. 

Breathed. 

960—106° 
106°— 120° 
120°— 160° 

90°— 100° 
100°— 110° 
H0°— 130° 

In  the  work  already  cited,  and  in  another  part  of  the  present, 
the  author  has  stated  the  effects  of  the  hot  vapour  bath  to  be — 
like  those  of  the  hot  water  bath — powerfully  excitant,  and,  there- 
fore, not  properly  falling  under  consideration  here.  Those  of  the 
warm  vapour  bath  are  moderately  excitant,  but  powerfully  dia- 
phoretic, producing  a  general  equalizing  influence,  followed  by  a 
-feeling  of  languor,  and  by  somnolency.  Hence,  it  may  be  used 
with  marked  advantage  in  slight  inflammatory  affections,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane.  In 
such  cases,  it  would  obviously  be  better,  that  the  bath  should  be 
so  administered,  that  air  loaded  with  vapour  should  be  received 
into  the  air-passages.  It  may  also  be  of  service  in  dry  chronic 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  rheumatic  affections;  although  in 
these  last,  the  hot  vapour  bath  proves  more  serviceable. 
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For  therapeutical  purposes,  the  patient  may  be  covered  with 
an  oil  silk  garment,  which  ties  round  the  neck,  and  is  made  to  fall 
at  a  distance  around  him.  A  tube,  connected  with  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  placed  over  a  spirit  lamp,  may  then  be  passed  under 
the  oil  cloth  at  such  a  distance  from  the  patient's  body  as  to  pre- 
vent his  being  scalded;  and  in  this  way  warm  vapour  may  be 
made  to  come  in  contact  with  it.  In  certain  of  the  public  and 
private  bathing  establishments  an  appropriate  apparatus  is  pro- 
vided for  taking  a  steam  bath  at  any  temperature. 

Sometimes  the  vapour  is  medicated  by  impregnating  it  with 
aromatic  oils  from  plants  boiled  in  the  water,  or  from  some 
volatile  oil  being  added  to  it  in  the  vessel;  but  although  these  may 
somewhat  augment  the  excitant  action  of  the  vapour,  there  is  no 
great  reason  to  believe  that  much  remedial  agency  has  been  ex- 
erted by  them.  Of  other  vaporous  agents  that  may  be  added, 
mention  is  made  under  those  agents. 

C.   WARM  WATER  BATH. 

The  tepid  hath^ — the  temperature  of  which  may  be  ranged 
between  75°  and  90°  of  Fahrenheit,  may  rather  be  regarded  as  a 
refrigerant  than  as  a  diaphoretic,  and,  therefore,  its  therapeutical 
effects  fall  more  properly  under  Refrigerants,  and  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  The  ordinary  temperature  of  the  warm  bath 
is  between  90°  or  92°  and  96°  or  98°  Even  when  as  low  as  90°, 
and  lower,  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  warmth  is  experienced  on 
immersion,  because  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  generally  below 
this  point,  and,  accordingly,  the  body  is  commonly  parting  with 
more  caloric. 

Although  when  first  applied,  the  effect  may  be  to  gently  excite 
the  secretory  organs  of  the  skin,  the  great  influence  is  the  equali- 
zation exerted  by  it,  owing  to  the  blood  being  solicited  every 
where  to  the  surface.  Under  this  agency,  inflammatory  concen- 
trations are  broken  in  upon,  and  hence  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  remedies  in  minor  degrees  of  internal  hypersemia 
especially,  and,  likewise,  in  cases  where  the  inflammatory  mischief 
is  to  a  greater  amount.  Its  main  action  is,  indeed,  sedative, — 
that  is,  the  gentle  excitation  first  produced  by  it  on  the  cutaneous 
system  is  so  speedily  followed  by  sedation,  that  the  latter  effect 
is  markedly  predominant.  Accordingly,  although,  on  immersion, 
the  pulse  may  become  more  frequent,  and  the  respiration  some- 
what accelerated,  languor  and  evidences  of  diminished  action 
soon  succeed;  with  impairment  of  muscular  power,  a  tendency 
to  faintness,  and  somnolency.  Hence,  it  is  used  by  the  surgeon 
to  relax  constricted  parts,  as  in  cases  of  luxations,  hernia,  and  of 
the  passage  of  urinary  or  biliary  concretions. 

In  almost  all  acute  phlegmasise^  after  more  powerful  sedatives 
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have  been  employed,  the  warm  bath  is  found  of  decided  service^ 
on  the  principle  just  mentioned;  hence,  in  thoracic  and  abdominal 
inflammations,  more  especially  when  occurring  in  children,  it  is 
much  used,  and  there  is  no  remedy  more  soothing.  In  eruptive 
fevers,  especially  where  the  eruption  does  not  appear  kindly,  its 
beneficial  agency  is  often  marked,  and  it  is  especially  applicable 
to  cases  where  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  depressed, 
and  the  circulatory  action  feeble.  In  such  cases,  it  ought  to  ap- 
proach the  hot  bath  in  temperature,  and  many  cases  absolutely 
require  the  strong  excitant  influence  of  water  heated  above  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  In  chronic  inflammations,  the  properly 
directed  use  of  the  warm  bath  is  not  less  serviceable.  In  dys- 
pepsia, too,  it  exerts  a  salutary  effect,  especially  when  conjoined 
with  friction  of  the  surface;  and  in  various  spasmodic  diseases, — 
as  convulsions,  particularly  of  children,— its  soothing  and  equal- 
izing influence  is  admitted  by  all.  There  is,  however,  so  much 
inconvenience  in  its  employment  in  the  last  case,  when  an  infant 
is  suddenly  taken  with  convulsions,  that,  by  some,  friction  has 
been  substituted.    (Dewees.) 

Like  the  warm  vapour  bath,  it  may  be  beneficial  in  various 
dry  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  rheumatic  affections;  and  there  are 
cases  of  amenorrhcea  and  of  dysmenorrhoea, — in  the  latter  espe- 
cially, when  accompanied  by  a  membranous  secretion,  the  re- 
sult of  an  excited  action  of  the  secretory  vessels  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus — in  which  it  is  of  decided  service. 

Partial  warm  baths  are  much  employed,  where  the  desire  is^ 
to  affect  particular  portions  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  through 
them,  the  whole  system,  or  organs  in  the  vicinity  of  those  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Thus,  the  warm  Hipbath  is  employed  par- 
ticularly in  inflammatory  and  other  affections  of  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  viscera:  the  warm  footbath,  in  colds,  and  with  the 
view  of  restoring  the  menstrual  secretion  when  arrested.  The 
influence  of  the  warmth  is  soon  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
capillary  system,  and  diaphoresis  frequently  results — especially 
if  it  be  favoured  by  the  warmth  of  bed,  and  the  use  of  warm 
diluent  drinks.  When  the  object  is,  to  exert  a  revel  lent  influence 
in  these  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  elevated,  and  salt 
and  mustard  are,  at  times,  mixed  with  it.  The  arm-bath  and 
hand-bath  are  rarely  used  except  as  mere  topical  agents. 

In  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  there  is  rarely  any  shock  expe- 
rienced;— in  other  words,  no  powerful  impression  is  made  by  it 
on  the  nervous  system:  hence  no  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained of  its  producing  injurious  consequences  except  in  highly 
impressible  persons.  In  such,  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
encephalic  affections,  the  temperature  must  be  carefully  regulated 
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80  that  it  be  not  too  excitant.  Both  the  general  and  topical  bath 
are  likewise  considered  to  be  unadvisable  in  pregnancy,  and  whilst 
the  catamenia  are  flowing;  but  the  efiects^  in  such  cases,  have 
doubtless  been  exaggerated. 

The  time,  during  which  the  individual  should  remain  in  the 
bath,  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  acute 
diseases,  a  few  minutes  may  be  sufficient,  but  where  it  is  desira- 
ble to  relax  either  the  skin,  as  in  cutaneous  diseases,  or  the 
powers  of  the  system,  the  patient  may  continue  in  it  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  Where  the  affection  is  chronic,  the  bath  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  so  that  digestion  may  not 
be  interfered  with.  When  the  patient  leaves  the  bath,  friction 
with  warm  flannels  may  be  used  in  chronic  cases.  In  acute  cases, 
he  may  be  removed  from  it,  and  be  placed  in  blankets. 

Warm  tomentations  and  poultices  act  as  topical  baths, 
by  virtue  of  their  warmth  and  moisture.  They  relax  the  parts 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  pediluvia, 
the  soothing  influence  they  exert  on  the  parts  with  which  they 
come  in  contact  is  extended  elsewhere,  so  that  a  sedative  influence 
may  be  exerted  on  the  system  generally,  and  especially  on  the 
vessels  that  may  be  affected  with  any  internal  hypersemia. 

Injections  op   warm  water  thrown    into  the  rectum  or 
vagina,  in  cases  of  diseases  of  the  uterus,  peritoneum,  or  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  intestines,  act  in  the  same  manner  as  warm 
.  fomentations. 


d.  friction. 

Friction  of  the  body,  with  dry  flannels  or  with  the  flesh-brush, 
excites  the  action  of  the  secretory  organs  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face, and,  in  moderation,  tends  to  the  production  of  diaphoresis. 
It  is  rarely,  however,  employed  with  this  view,  except  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  warm  bath;  and  even  then  is  more  used  hygienically 
than  therapeutically.  (See  the  author's  Elements  of  ifygiine, 
p.  421.)  Friction  is  frequently  used  topically  to  modify  nutri- 
tion, but  its  consideration  in  that  light  will  fall  under  the  head  of 
EuTRopaics, 
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SECTION   IV. 


AGENTS  THAT   AFFECT   PROMINENTLY   THE 
NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 


I.  NARCOTICS. 

Srifoii.  Ob^tuprfacientia,  ttup^aeUnHa. 

Definition  of  Narcotics — May  be  used  as  excitants,  and  as  seda- 
tives— Their  action  elucidated  by  that  of  opium — May  act 
locally  as  well  as  generally— -Mental  narcotics — Therapeu- 
tical application  of  narcotics — In  febrile  diseases — In  the 
pbleomasls,  ^. — special  narcotics, 

Narcotics  greatly  resemble,  in  their  action — when  adminis- 
tered in  appropriate  doses— the  class  of  sedatives.  They  differ 
from  them,  however,  in  several  respects.  Whilst  the  action  of' 
sedatives  is  not  preceded  by  any  degree  of  excitation,  that  of  nar- 
cotics always  is.  In  minute  doses,  again,  narcotics  may  produce 
none  of  the  effects  that  characterize  them  when  given  in  large 
doses.  Their  agency  may  be  altogether  excitant;  and,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  the  modification  in  the  organic  actions,  which 
such  agency  is  capable  of  exerting,  they  are  occasionally  exhi- 
bited in  small  quantity. 

When  given  to  the  extent  of  inducing  their  peculiar  action,  they 
may  be  defined — <<  agents,  which  first  excite  and  then  diminish 
nervous  action,  and,  in  appropriate  doses,  stupery.^'  The  power 
of  stupefying  must,  indeed,  be  esteemed  one  of  their  main  cha- 
racteristics. 

Although  the  above  definition  may  apply  generally  to  their 
operation,  when  they  are  administered  in  a  dose  proper  to  pro 
duce  a  narcotic  influence,  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  it  is  not  wholly  applicable,  when  they  are  given  as  mere 
excitants;  in  such  case,  they  may  not  ^<  diminish  nervous  action, 
and  stupefy.*'  They  can  then,  however,  be  regarded  as  excit- 
ants only;  but,  in  adequate  doses,  the  latter  part  of  the  definition 
is  strikingly  appropriate;  and  the  effects  mentioned  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  essential  consequents  on  their  employment. 
Even  when  they  are  administered  in  a  full  dose,  some  degree  of 
excitation  is  first  perceptible;  the  functions  of  circulation,  inner- 
vation, and  secretion  become  more  or  less  modified;  the  pulse 
beats  more  rapidly,  and  forcibly;  the  skin  is  hotter  and  drier  than 
natural;  the  nervous  system  exhibits  greater  impressibility;  and 
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the  mouth  and  fauces  are  dry,  or  their  ordinary  secretions  are 
more  tenacious  than  natural;  but  these  evidences  of  excitement 
soon  pass  off — more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  dose, 
— and  a  train  of  phenomena,  indicating  sedation,  follows  those  of 
excitement;  the  respiration  becomes  slower;  the  skin  moist;  the 
pulse  reduced  to  the  natural  standard,  or  even  below  it;  the  im- 
pressibility of  the  nervous  system  is  obtunded;  the  tongue  be- 
comes moist;  and  all  the  symptoms  exhibit  that  a  sedative  and 
soothing  agency  has  been  exerted.  Perhaps,  in  every  case,  how- 
ever large  the  dose  of  the  narcotic  may  be,  some  degree  of  excite- 
ment might  be  perceived  as  a  precursor  of  the  sedation,  were  due 
attention  paid;  but  the  sedative  effect  of  a  very  large  quantity  of 
any  of  the  narcotics  supervenes  so  rapidly  on  the  stimulant,  that 
the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  scarcely  directed  to  the  latter 
operation — especially  as  it  is  not  the  one  for  the  production  of 
which  he  has  prescribed  it. 

The  marked  difference  between  a  stimulant  and  a  sedative 
dose  of  the  same  agent,  can  be  understood  from  the  cases,  so 
often  related  in  the  newspapers,  of  persons,  who,  for  wagers, 
have  swallowed,  at  once,  a  large  draught  of  some  alcoholic  liquor. 
The  sedative  effects  of  this  powerful  excitant — excitant,  that  is, 
in  a  smaller  dose— a^e  so  speedily  exerted,  that  a  stop  may  be 
put  to  all  the  functions,  without  there  being  any  marked  symp- 
toms of  previous  hurry  in  the  organic  actions. 

When  a  narcotic  is  taken,  the  first  effects  occur  in  the  nerves 
distributed  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  These  are 
rendered  less  impressible,  and  the  obtunding  influence  is  soon 
extended  to  the  great  nervous  centres,  which  are  affected  like  the 
nerves  with  which  the  narcotic  first  comes  in  contact.  In  this 
manner,  the  function  of  innervation  generally  has  its  activity 
diminished;  and,  therefore — directly  as  well  as  indirectly — the 
gastric  functions  may  be  impaired.  If  the  narcotic  be  taken  be- 
fore eating,  and  when  a  marked  desire  for  food  is  present,  the 
appetite  may  be  diminished  or  extinguished,  under  the  new  con- 
dition of  innervation.  If  food  have  been  received  into  the  stomach, 
chymification  may,  for  like  reasons,  be  retarded;  and  the  whole 
of  the  digestive  operations— chymification,  chylification  and  defe- 
cation— may  exhibit  an  obvious  degree  of  torpor.  It  can  thus 
be  comprehended,  that  the  use  of  a  narcotic  may  be  followed  by 
constipation,  and  that  it  maybe  well  adapted  for  diarrhoea,  where 
an  indirect  astringent  agency  appears  to  be  indicated.  The  pre- 
cise modtis  operandi  of  the  narcotic  may,  in  these  cases,  vary 
with  the  dose:  where  it  is  largCj  the  whole  function  of  innerva- 
tion may  be  blunted;  and  not  only  the  secretions,  but  the  peris- 
tole of  the  intestines  be  diminished;  whilst  if  the  dose  be  smaller, 
the  effect  may  be  mainly  exerted  upon  the  nerves  distributed  to 
the  gastric  apparatus,  without  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system 
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materially  participating.  In  cases  of  diarrhoea,  opium,  like  every 
therapenticai  agent,  has  a  relative  action;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  its  employment  in  other  morbid  conditions.  If  irritation 
or  inflammation  exist  in  any  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
such  irritation  or  inflammation  maybe  allayed  by  a  sedative  dose 
of  a  narcotic;  and,  in  this  way,  the  pathological  condition  being 
removed,  its  symptom— the  increased  number  and  morbid  cha- 
racter of  the  evacuations — may  cease  likewise. 

It  has  been  a  very  common  remark,  that  opium  is  not  well 
adapted  for  cases  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  &c.,  because  it  <*  di- 
minishes the  secretions,''  but  this  appears  to  be  a  feulty  method 
of  explaining  its  action.  The  suppression  of  secretions  is  not  a 
pathological  condition.  It  is  only  the  symptom  of  such  a  condi- 
tion, and  when  we  state,  that  the  indication  is  to  restore  the 
secretionsy  if  the  expression  have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  can  only 
convey  the  idea,  that  the  pathological  condition,  which  occasions 
their  suppression,  must  be  removed.  Now,  we  know,  that  the 
first  consequence  of  ttv^  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  is 
a  diminution  of  its  wonted  secretion;  and  that,  after  the  inflam- 
mation has  persisted  for  a  time,  an  increase  of  the  secrerion  takes 
place,  but  it  is  no  longer  of  a  healthy  character.  It  is  a  secretion, 
accomplished  by  vessels  labouring  under  inflammatory  excite- 
ment. Two  opposite  effects,  then,  on  the  secretory  function,  are 
produced  by  different  stages  of  inflammation.  Yet,  the  indica- 
tion, in  both  cases,  must  obviously  be  alike.  It  must  be,  to 
remove*  the  pathological  condition,  of  which  these  effects  are 
symptomatic.  A  narcotic  we  know  to  be,  in  appropriate  doses, 
a  sedative; — that  is,  it  is  capable  of  diminishing  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  and  the  energy  of  innervation.  It  is,  therefore,  well 
adapted  for  acting  as  a  contrastimulant — for  allaying  inflamma- 
tory excitement.  A  knowledge  of  its  properties  would  suggest 
to  us  the  propriety  of  its  employment  in  the  diseased  state  of 
mucous  membrane,  instanced  above;  and  experience  ought  to 
show — as  it  does  daily  show — that  in  one  of  the  conditions 
assumed, — that  is,  in  the  early  period  of  mucous  inflammation — 
it  will  restore  the  secretions;  and,  in  the  other,  where  the  mucous 
secretions  have  become  profuse,  and  morbid,  it  will  diminish  them, 
— by  diminishing  the  inflammation  that  occasioned  them.  It  is 
obviously,  thereK>re,  incorrect  to  lay  down  the  broad  law,  that 
opium  diminishes  the  secretions^  and  that  its  use  is  improper 
whenever  the  indication  is  to  restore  the  secretions.  Such  an 
indication  ought  never  to  be  imagined.  It  is  unmeaning,  and 
can  only  have  been  suggested  iti  the  ignorance  of  true  pathology; 
and  the  author  is  happy  to  find,  that  a  recent  writer  on  therapeu- 
tics {Spillan)  expresses  his  entire  accordance  with  these  senti- 
ments, as  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  In  cases  of 
pneumonia,  where  the  expectoration  has  been  free,  a  diminution 
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of  the  sputa  has  seemed  io  supervene  on  the  administration  of 
narcotics*,  but  this  has  been  owing  to  the  agent  not  having  been 
administered  in  a  dose  adapted  to  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  pulmonary  organs.  Where,  the  opium  is  given  in  a  small 
dose— as  is  too  often  the  case — it  will  as  surely  add  to  the  inflam- 
mation, as  the  same  amount  of  any  other  excitant;  and  if  we  add 
to  the  inflammation,  we  may  arrest  the  secretion  altogether,  by 
bringing  back  that  condition  of  the  tissue,  which  existed  at  the 
onset  of  the  inflammation;  but  if,  in  this  very  case,  a  full  sedative 
dose  were  administered,  none  of  the  evils  might  be  found  to  fol- 
low. The  sedative  would  allay  the  excited  organic  actions,  and 
if  the  secretion  were  diminished — as  it  probably  would  be — it 
would  be  a  fortunate  diminution,  because  arising  from  lessened 
inflammatory  excitement  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  or  in  the  tissues  in  their  vicinity. 

Another  example  may  be  taken,  where  the  secretions  and 
excretions  are  manifestly  facilitated  by  narcotics.  It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  opium  is  administered  in  cases  where 
there  is  an  undue  number  of  alvine  evacuations,  with  the  view  of 
exerting  a  constipating  eflect.  But  it  is  no  less  administered 
where  constipation  is  dependent  upon  certain  pathological  condi- 
tions. When  enteritis  or  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  intestines  exists,  constipation  is  a  common  symptom;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  inflammation  be  seated  in  the  mucous  coat, 
diarrhoea  is  as  common.  Why  this  difierence  should  exist  is 
owing  to  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  follicles,  and  of  the 
mucous  membrane  generally,  being  accompanied,  after  the  dis- 
ease has  continued  for  a  short  time,  by  augmented  secretion.  It 
might  seem,  however,  that,  as  the  peritoneal  coat  so  closely  in- 
vests the  muscular,  the  latter  ought  to  be  thrown  into  inordinate 
contraction,  and  an  increase  be  occasioned  in  the  number  of  the 
evacuations  from  this  cause.  Such  contraction  does  exist,  but  the 
necessary  irritation  in  the  lining  membrane  is  wanting  to  induce 
diarrhoea;  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  has  more  of  the  character 
of  spasm;  and  a  derivative  effect  is  perhaps  exerted,  owing  to  the 
concentration  of  the  excited  organic  actions  in  the  peritoneal  coat 
diminishing  the  amount  of  secretion  from  the  mucous  coat;  in 
this  manner,  constipation  comes  to  be  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
peritoneal  enteritis.  In  such  a  case^  opium,  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, exerts  its  sedative  agency;  diminishes  the  inflammatory 
action  in  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  resolves  the  spasm  in  the  mus- 
cular coat;  so  that  the  causes  of  the  constipation  being  obviated, 
it  ceases,  and  we  thus  have  a  laxative,  or  cathartic  effect,  induced 
by  remedies,  which,  in  other  pathological  conditions,  are  well 
adapted  for  producing  opposite  results.  These  are  cases,  which 
exhibit  the  value  of  the  possession  of  sound  pathological  and 
therapeutical  knowledge.    We  discover  empirically  the  property 
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of  our  drug,  and,  having  accurately  appreciated  the  agency  it  is 
capable  of  exerting,  we  can  say  d  priori  what  will  be  the  patho- 
logical condition,  in  which  the  greatest  benefit  may  be  reaped 
from  its  employment.  Accordingly,  as  the  author  has  remarked 
in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,  analogy  has  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  invaluable  agent — opium — in  cases,  in  which  some 
years  ago  it  would  never  have  been  ventured  upon.  Some  pa- 
thologists have  considered  it  best  adapted  for  phlegmasiae  of  the 
peritoneum — both  of  the  membrane  proper,  and  its  extensions 
over  the  different  viscera.  Such  was  the  view  of  the  indefatiga- 
ble investigator  of  the  diseased  conditions  of  the  animal  economy 
— Armstrong.  In  these  phlegmasiae,  he  conceived  it  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  efficient  therapeutical  agent  that  we  possess;  and,  al- 
though he  esteemed  it  best  to  unite  it  with  blood-letting,  and  to 
repeat  both  remedies  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  he 
was  disposed  to  think,  that  if  he  himself  were  labouring  under 
peritoneal  enteritis,  and  were  told,  that  he  must  rest  his  hopes 
upon  the  lancet  singly,  or  upon  opium  singly,  he  should  be  dis- 
posed to  select  the  latter. 

What  Armstrong  said  of  the  use  of  opium  in  these  cases  has 
been  extended  to  similar  pathological  conditions  in  other  serous 
tissues,  and  elsewhere,  and  many  advantages  have  accrued  from 
its  employment,  in  some  form  of  preparation,  in  cases  in  which, 
at  one  time,  its  use  was  unknown,  or  considered  inappropriate. 

In  a  modern  work  on  Therapeutics  we  have  the  following  re- 
mark.— «*  Concerning  the  operation  of  opium,  medical  sentiment 
continues  to  be  divided,  though  the  preponderance  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  its  stimulant  properties,  and  with  such  an  impres- 
sion it  is  employed."  {Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia.)  It 
is  this  belief,  as  well  as  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  action  of  narcotics,  according  to  the  dose, 
that  has  occasioned  opium  to  be  discarded,  in  cases  of  undue 
vascular  and  nervous  excitement,  for  the  removal  of  which  it  is 
so  admirably  adapted.  Impressed  with  an  unfavourable  senti- 
ment towards  its  use — a  sentiment  derived  from  authors,  and 
teachers — the  young  practitioner  is  apt  to  administer  it  in  phleg- 
roasial  affections,  either  in  doses  so  small,  that  no  sedative  effect 
is  induced,  or,  in  his  caution,  he  strikes  the  medium  ground  be- 
tween stimulation  and  sedation:  in  the  former  case,  he  witnesses, 
perhaps,  an  aggravation  of  the  excitement,  and,  in  the  latter, 
either  no  effect  whatever,  or  one  of  aggravation;  and  he,  there- 
fore, too  hastily  concludes,  that  the  use  of  opium  is,  in  such  cases, 
inappropriate  and  injudicious.  Under  these  feelings,  he  never 
employs  it  afterwards,  and  yet  he  conceives  himself  entitled  to 
say,  from  experience,  that  opium  is,  in  no  case,  advisable,  where 
inflammation  is  present. 

Such  were  the  views  strenuously  inculcated  when  the  author 
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commenced  the  study  of  medicine;  and  many  a  practitioner  of 
the  present  day,  who  may  entertain  them,  will  find,  that  his  im- 
pressions have  been  derived  from  others.  A  little  experience 
sufficed,  in  the  author's  case,  to  induce  him  to  throw  off  the  tram- 
mels of  authority,  and  the  judicious  remarks  of  Armstrong  con- 
firmed him  in  his  course.  Both  in  public  and  in  private  practice, 
he  has  administered  it  largely;  and,  from  the  results,  is  prepared 
to  say,  that  we  have  not  in  phlegmasia  in  general  a  more  valu- 
able agent,  if  we  except  the  lancet;  and  there  are  obscure  cases 
of  inflammatory  action — in  puerperal  females  especially — where 
it  can  be  advantageously  employed  when  the  lancet  cannot.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  argued,  that  where  such  affections  have  been 
relieved  by  opium,  the  very  fact  shows,  that  they  were  not  in- 
flammatory, and  farther,  that  we  may  often  mistake  neuralgic 
diseases  for  inflammatory,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  narcotics  completely  remove  affections,  which  were 
previously  supposed  to  be  inflammatory.  The  result  in  no 
respect  invalidates  the  diagnosis.  Opium  is  a  precious  sedative, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  as  well  adapted  for  the  one  class  of  cases  as 
for  the  other. 

A  very  slight  reflection,  on  the  mode  in  which  opium  relieves 
pain,  will  place  this  subject  in  a  striking  light.  It  will  show  how 
a  narcotic  may  prevent  the  aggravation  of  diseased  action.  If 
we  apply  opium  to  a  part  of  the  dermoid  surface,  whose  organic 
actions  are  morbidly  modified,  the  effect  of  the  narcotic  is  ex- 
erted on  the  nervous  ramifications  themselves;  their  impressi- 
bility is  diminished;  and  the  irritation,  under  which  they  have 
been  labouring,  may  be  no  longer  appreciated  by  the  brain.  In 
the  same  manner,  if  the  narcotic  be  swallowed,  its  effects  are 
exerted  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and,  through  them,  on 
every  part  of  the  nervous  system.  The  brain  no  longer  appre- 
ciates the  irritation,  or  does  so  in  a  diminished  degree.  The 
irradiations,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  reflected  to  every 
part  of  the  economy  consequently  cease,  and,  by  the  simple  arrest 
of  morbid  sympathies,  the  amount  of  disorder  is  diminished.  In 
like  manner,  the  induction  of  sleep  by  a  full  dose  of  opium  will, 
at  times,  allay  tumultuous  action  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  which  could  not  have  persisted  without  adding  to  the 
amount  of  mischief. 

In  the  disease  of  colica  pictonum  we  have  a  state  of  the  ali- 
mentary tube,  in  which  the  agency  of  opium  may  be  usefully 
employed,  with  the  view  of  removing  constipation.  This  is 
often  dependent  upon  irregular  action  of  the  nerves  distributed 
to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines, — a  state,  which  a  com- 
bination of  opium  with  some  cathartic— as  with  the  mild  chlo- 
ride of  mercury — is  well  calculated  to  remove.  The  opium 
allays  the  inordinate  action  of  the  nerves,— resolves  the  spasm, — 
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and  permits  the  mild  chloride  to  exert  its  ordinary  cathartic 
action.  For  reasons  like  these,  strengthened  by  the  results  of 
experience,  a  combination  of  calomel  with  opium,  or  wiih  sul- 
phate, acetate,  or  muriate  of  morphia,  is  a  common  prescription, 
with  many  practitioners,  in  enteric  inflammation.  In  most  of 
the  London  hospitals,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  oflicinal  fortnula. 
It  has  been  an  interesting  topic  of  inquiry, — how  narcotics 
exert  their  constitutional  efiects: — that  is,  whether  by  the  im- 
pression they  make  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  with  which  they 
come  in  contact — such  impression  being  conveyed  to  the  rest 
of  the  nervous  system — or,  whether  they  must  not,  in  every 
case,  enter  the  blood-vessels,  afiect  the  nerves  distributed  to  the 
inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  or  pass  with  the  current  of  the  circula- 
tion to  the  great  nervous  centres.  There  are  many  facts,  which 
may  bo  adduced  in  favour  of  each  of  these  views.  As  regards 
the  first,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  is,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  effects  of  certain  narcotics  are  induced.  Of  these, 
perhaps  the  most  marked  is  an  agent,  which  the  author  has 
classed  amongst  the  sedatives,  but  which  has  been  placed,  by 
many  toxicologists,  amongst  the  narcotics — the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  effects  of  this  acid  have  been  examined  by  numerous  ob- 
servers. Magendie  Asserts,  that  if  a  single  drop  be  put  into  the 
throat  of  a  dog,  the  animal  makes  two  or  three  deep,  hurried 
respirations,  and  instantly  drops  down  dead;  that  it  causes  death 
almost  as  instantaneously  when  dropped  under  the  eyelid;  and 
that  when  it  is  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  the  animal  falls 
dead  at  the  very  instant,  as  if  struck  with  a  cannon-ball  or  with 
lightning.  "In  repeating  these  experiments,''  says  a  recent 
writer,  {Christison,)  "in  order  to  determine,  figuratively,  the 
shortest  period,  which  elapses  before  the  poison  begins  to  ope- 
rate, as  well  as  the  shortest  time  in  which  it  proves  fatal,  I  found 
that  a  single  drop  weighing  scarcely  a  third  of  a  grain,  dropped 
into  the  mouth  of  a  rabbit,  killed  it  in  83  seconds,  and  began  to 
act  in  63  seconds, — that  three  drops,  weighing  four-fifths  of  a 
grain,  in  like  manner  killed  a  strong  cat  in  thirty  seconds,  anid 
began  to  act  in  ten,— that  another  was  affected  by  the  same  dose 
in  five,  and  died  in  forty  seconds, — that  four  drops  weighing  a 
grain  and  a  fifth  did  not  affect  a  rabbit  for  twenty  seconds,  but 
killed  it  in  ten  seconds  more, — and  that  twenty-five  grains,  cor- 
responding with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  medicinal  acid,  began  to 
act  on  a  rabbit  as  soon  as  it  was  poured  into  its  mouth,  and  killed 
it  outright  in  ten  seconds  at  farthest.  Three  drops,  projected  into 
the  eye,  acted  on  a  cat  in  twenty  seconds,  and  killed  it  in  twenty 
more;  and  the  same  quantity,  dropped  on  a  fresh  wound  in  the 
loins,  acted  in  forty-five,  and  proved  fatal  in  a  hundred  and  five 
seconds.*' 

29* 
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Again,  the  empyreumatic  essential  oil  of  tobacco,  as  well  as 
strychnia,  has  caused  death  in  two  minutes. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  hydrocyanic  acid  especially,  which  proves 
fatal  in  a  large  dose,  even  before  the  animal  caa  be  removed  from 
the  lap  of  the  experimenter,  it  seems  difficult  to  offer  any  other 
explanation,  than  that  its  effects  are  exerted  upon  the  nervous 
radicles  with  which  it  is  made  to  come  in  contact,  and  that  thence, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  lethiferous  influence  is  propa- 
gated to  the  brain,  which  dies  first,  and,  in  due  succession,  all  the 
functions,  under  its  presidency,  cease  to  act.  Dr.  Ghristison, 
indeed,  when  treating  of  opium,  affirms,  that  ^^the  old  doctrine, 
that  the  blood-vessels  have  no  concern  with  its  action,  and  that  it 
acts  only  by  the  conveyance  along  the  nerves  of  a  peculiar  local 
torpor  arising  from  its  direct  application  to  their  sentient  extremi- 
ties, has  been  long  abandoned  by  most  physiologists  as  untenable. 
But  some  have  adopted  a  late  modification  of  this  doctrine,  by 
supposing,  that  opium  may  act  both  by  being  carried  with  the 
blood  to  the  brain,  and  by  the  transmission  of  the  local  torpor 
along  the  nerves.  They  believe,  in  fact,  that  opium  possesses  a 
double  mode  of  action,  through  sympathy,  as  well  as  through 
absorption.'*  *'  It  would  be  fruitless,'*  he  adds,  "to  inquire  into 
the  grounds  that  exist  for  adopting  or  rejecting  this  doctrine, 
because  sufficient  facts  are  still  wanting  to  decide  the  controversy. 
So  far  as  they  go,  however,  they  appeajr  adverse  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  conveyance  of  impressions  along  the  nerves,  without 
the  previous  entrance  of  the  poison  within  the  blood-vessels.** 

All  the  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  the  sympathetic 
action  of  opium.  Dr.  Christison  thinks,  are  removed,  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Addison.  According  to  this,  the 
experiments,  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  prove,  that  opium 
operates  by  being  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  part  on  which  it 
acts,  are  easily  explained  by  considering,  that  the  opium  makes  a 
peculiar  impression  on  the  inside  of  the  vessels,  which  impression 
subsequently  passes  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain.  In  the  case 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  however,  the  imbibition  must  take  place 
most  rapidly,  as  the  deadly  results  supervene  so  immediately  on 
its  application.  Its  penetrating  power  must  largely  exceed  that 
of  other  narcotic  agents,  which  require  a  long  time  before  their 
effects  are  perceptible.  Its  action  obviously  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  presuming,  that  its  impression  is  made  on  the 
nerves,  either  of  the  part,  or  of  the  interior  of  the  blood-vessels: 
there  is  not  time  for  the  poison  to  pass  to  the  nervous  centres 
with  the  circulatory  current,  and  the  experiment  of  Magendie — 
which  showed  that  death  supervened  on  the  very  instant  when 
the  acid  was  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  whilst  a  few  seconds 
elapsed  before  its  fatal  action  was  exerted,  when  it  was  put  in 
contact  with  an  absorbing  surface — would  favour  the  notion  of 
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Messrs.  Morgan  and  Addison^  that  the  hnpression  is  nnade  on  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  blood-vessels,  although 
the  difficulty  remains,  why  these  nervous  filaments  should  be 
more  impressible  to  poisons  than  the  nervous  radicles,  distributed 
to  the  external  dermoid  or  other  tissues.  If,  however,  the  expla- 
nation of  these  gentlemen  be  the  true  one,  it  must  persist,  what- 
ever may  be  the  difficulty  in  suggesting  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena. 

It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  in  this  investigation,  that  many 
agents,  of  the  class  now  under  consideration,  do  produce  impres- 
sions on  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  without 
the  general  system  being  materially  implicated; — a  circumstance, 
which  would  favour  the  views  of  those,  who  consider  it  indis- 
pensable, that  poisons  should  enter  the  blood-vessels,  in  order  that 
they  may  act  on  the  general  system.  Robiquet  remarked,  that 
when  the  vapour  of  concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid  was  confined 
for  some  time  in  a  glass  tube,  with  a  finger  on  each  open  end,  the 
point  of  the  finger  became  benumbed,  and  remained  so  for  more 
than  a  day.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  found,  that  when  opium  was  ap- 
plied to  .the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines  of  a  living  rabbit,  the 
muscular  contractions  of  the  gut  were  immediately  paralyzed, 
without  the  general  system  being  affected  for  some  time.  The 
same  effect  was  observed  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Addison  to 
follow  the  application  of  ticunas  to  the  intestine.  An  instanta- 
neous and  total  suspension  of  the  peristole  took  place  whenever 
the  poison  touched  the  gut.  Dr.  Monro,  Secundus,  found,  when 
an  infusion  of  opium  was  inserted  between  the  skin  and  muscles 
of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  that  the  leg  soon  became  paralyzed,  while 
the  animal  was  able  to  leap  about  briskly  on  the  other  three. 

Many  similar  examples  of  purely  local  impression  might  be 
mentioned,  were  it  necessary.  The  singularity  is,  that  the  gene- 
ral system  should,  in  these  cases,  remain  intact.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  purely  local  action,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  that  inex- 
plicable preference,  of  which  we  have  so  many  examples,  in  the 
influence  exerted  by  various  agents  on  the  economy,  is  the  effect 
of  some  of  the  class  of  narcotics  in  dilating  the  pupil.  This  is  done 
by  the  extracts  of  belladonna  and  stramonium,  without  the  gene- 
ral nervous  system  being  in  the  least  implicated;  whilst  the  most 
energetic  of  the  narcotics— opium— -exhibits  no  such  preference 
of  action  on  these  nerves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  narcotics  may  affect  the  frame 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  without  its  being  necessary, 
that  they  should  proceed,  with  the  blood,  to  the  great  centres  of 
the  nervous  system;  but  there  are  strong  facts  to  show,  that,  in 
certain  cases,  they  are  absorbed,  and  act  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulation.  Still,  as  has  been  suggested,  {Jl.  T.  Thomson^ 
such  absorption  would  seem  to  be  by  no  means  essential.    The 
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Strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  it— as  properly  stated  by  Dr. 
Thomson— are:  First.  The  time  that  supervenes  between  taking 
a  dose  of  opium  and  the  manifestation  of  its  influence  on  the  sys- 
tem— a  time  sufficient,  certainly,  for  the  absorption  of  the  narcotic; 
but,  in  reply  to  this  argument,  he  states,  that  the  intimate  com- 
bination of  the  meconate  of  morphia,  with  the  other  constituents 
of  the  drug,  requires  some  time  before  it  can  be  so  far  separated 
as  to  be  able  to  act  with  energy  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach:  for  "we  find,*'  he  adds,  "that  the  time, 
which  supervenes,  i^  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  state  of  solution 
and  separation  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  opium,  in  which 
the  meconate  exists  in  the  preparation  employed.'*  But  this  ex- 
planation is  unsatisfactory.  When  taken  in  a  soft  pill,  opium 
produces  its  effects  almost  as  soon  as  when  any  of  its  forms  of 
preparation  are  administered.  It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained, 
that  this  is  not  the  fact,  but  the  very  cases  adduced  are  such  as 
establish  the  affirmative  of  the  position.  In  a  case,  related  by  M. 
Desruelles,  the  sopor  was  fairly  formed  in  fifteen  minutes,  after 
two  drachms  of  solid  opium  had  been  taken.  Secondly.  The 
increase  of  the  symptoms,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  their  in- 
ception, although  the  opium  is  as  much  in  contact  with  the  nerves 
in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  hours. 
This  argument.  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  is  more  difficult  to  answer 
than  the  first,  and,  his  opinion  is,  that  it  certainly  indicates  ab- 
sorption. This  is  probable;  but,  under  any  view, it  is  somewhat 
strange,  that  the  augmentation  should  continue  so  long;  and  the 
supporters  of  the  doctrine,  which  holds,  that  the  effect  must  take 
place  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  might  suggest,  with 
much  speciousness,  that  such  effect  is  as  easily  explicable,  on  the 
idea  of  the  repetition  of  narcotic  impressions,  made  by  fresh  and 
fresh  portions  of  the  narcotic  coming  in  contact  with  the  nerves 
distributed  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  by  the  view, 
that  the  narcotic  must  pass,  with  the  blood,  to  the  nervous  centres 
themselves.  Thirdly.  The  rapid  effects,  which  follow  the  in- 
jection of  opium,  in  solution,  into  the  veins;  and  not  opium  only, 
but  any  of  the  narcotics.  Orfila  found,  that  an  ounce  of  the  ex- 
tract of  the  leaves  of  conium  maculatum  killed  a  dog  in  forty-five 
minutes.  Ninety  grains,  inserted  into  a  wound,  killed  another 
dog  in  an  hour  and  a  half:  and  twenty-eight  grains,  injected  into 
a  vein,  killed  another  in  two  minutes.  It  is,  therefore,  legitimately 
inferred,  that  these  substances  act  by  entering  the  blood-vessels: 
but  even  granting  this,  it  does  not  follow — as  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  show — that  the  substance  must  pass  with  the  blood 
to  the  great  nervous  centres.  It  may  act  on  the  nerves  of  the  in- 
ner coat  of  the  veins.  Indeed,  the  short  time  that  elapses,  prior 
to  the  supervention  of  the  narcotic  effects,  when  the  poison  is  in- 
jected into  the  blood-vessels^  is  somewhat  unfavourable  to  the 
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doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  direct  contact  with  the  great  centres 
of  the  nervous  system. 

But  there  are  facts  which  show  incontrovertibly,  that  opium 
may  enter  into  the  fluid  of  the  circulation.  During  the  confine- 
ment of  the  lady  of  a  friend  of  the  author,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  administer  morphia  to  her;  when  the  infant  became 
so  completely  narcotized,  that  serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained for  its  safety.  It  ultimately  recovered.  A  similar  case  is 
given  by  Barbier.  The  infant  was  manifestly  affected  through 
the  milk  of  the  mother,  who  had  taken  a  large  dose  of  the  wine 
of  opium.  In  these  instances,  the  narcotic  must  have  passed  into 
the  circulation  of  the  mother,  and  been  separated  by  the  mammae. 
We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  admit,  that  opium  may  com- 
mingle with  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  even  if  it  be  not  ad- 
mitted, that  it  proceeds  to  the  great  nervous  centres, — there  to 
exert  its  appropriate  influence, — it  may  be  conceived,  that  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  coats  of  their 
blood-vessels,  it  may  produce  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system,  than  if  its  action  were  wholly  exerted  on  the 
inner  coat  of  the  vessel,  into  which  it  first  passes. 

With  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  single  exclu- 
sive deduction.  It  would  seem,  that  narcotics  may  exert  their 
effects  upon  the  nerves  of  a  part  of  the  dermoid  surface,  and  on 
those  distributed  to  the  inner  coats  of  the  blood-vessels;  and  that 
they  may  pass  into  the  current  of  the  circulation,  and  proceed, 
with  it,  to  exert  what  precise  agency  is  not  so  clear. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  afiirmed,  that  the  nerves,  more  particu- 
larly affected  by  narcotics  and  sedatives,  are  the  respiratory; — but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  attains  this  conclusion.  He  quotes,  in 
confirmation  of  the  opinion,  a  series  of  experiments,  conducted  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  introduced,  in  one  instance,  a  drop  of 
volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds  into  a  wound  in  a  rabbit:  after  five 
minutes,  respiration  had  ceased;  but  the  heart  <<  was  still  beating 
through  the  ribs;"  and,  by  renewing  and  keeping  up  respiration, 
by  artificial  means,  for  sixteen  minutes,  spontaneous  breathing 
was  re-established;  all  the  functions  of  the  brain  revived,  and 
life  was  in  fact  restored.  Dr.  Thomson  adds — "  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain,  why  one  set  of  nerves  should  be  more  particulary  influ- 
enced than  another  by  narcotics.''  This  case  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  in  point.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
voluntary,  the  excito-motory,  and  the  organic  nervous  systems. 
The  voluntary  muscles  are  under  the  presidency  of  the  first:— the 
involuntary,  under  that  of  the  second,  and  probably  of  the  third: 
the  respiratory  organs  are  supplied  by  encephalic  nerves,  as  well 
as  by  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory,  and  by  ganglionic  nerves: 
but  the  heart  is  singularly  situate  as  regards  its  nerves.  Al- 
though capable  of  being  affected  through  them,  its  action  may 
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continue  after  the  great  nervous  centres  ha\re  been  destroyed — 
provided  it  receives  its  ordinary  stimulus,  by  the  maintenance  of 
artificial  respiration.  (See  the  author^s  Human  Physiology ^  4th 
edit.  ii.  169.  Philad.  1841.)  When,  however,  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  is  destroyed,  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  respiration  neces- 
sarily cease. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  functions  of  the  brain  be  suspended,  by 
the  action  of  a  powerful  narcotic,  the  respiratory  phenomena, 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  brain,  are  sus- 
pended also;  and  if  the  action  of  the  narcotic  be  fleeting,  we  may 
conceive,  that,  by  keeping  up  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  res- 
piration, and  thus  maintaining  the  heart  in  action,  as  the  influence 
of  the  narcotic  passes  away,  the  encephalon  may  resume  its 
wonted  functions,  and  respiration  be  completely  re-established,  of 
which  an  interesting  case  has  been  recently  narrated.  {Caspar 
Morrisj  of  Philadelphia.)  The  experiments  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  ought,  therefore,  to  be  borne  in  mind;  and  although,  in 
the  case  of  narcotics,  whose  action  is  prolonged,  no  useful  hint 
may  be  derived  from  them  of  a  therapeutical  nature,  yet,  as  has 
been  said  before,  where  a  narcotic  has  been  taken,  whose  action 
is  transitory,  the  recollection  of  them,  and  a  due  acquaintance 
with  the  physiological  inferences  deducible  from  them,  may  load 
to  the  preservation  of  a  life,  which,  otherwise,  might  have  been 
lost 

Narcotics,  then,  may  be  used  as  excitants,  or  as  sedatives. 
Generally,  they  are  employed  to  diminish  impressibility,  and  to 
allay  excitement;  and  a  knowledge  of  their  medicinal  properties 
enables  us  to  administer  them  even  when  high  inflammatory 
action  may  be  present.  The  case  of  severe  headache  super- 
vening on  great  loss  of  blood  from  the  uterus  was  before  selected 
with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  difference  that  may  exist  be- 
tween hypera&miae  of  various  kinds.  It  was  then  remarked,  that, 
a  few  hours  after  blood  has  been  lost  to  an  inordinate  extent,  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  other  hemorrhages,  the  nervous  impressibility 
may  be  irregularly  developed,  and,  under  the  erethism  of  the 
nerves  distributed  to  particular  blood-vessels,  these  vessels  assume 
augmented  action,  and  evidences  present  themselves  in  the  circu- 
latory movement,  which  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
vascular  force  and  repletion;  and  that,  in  all  such  pathological 
conditions,  the  indication  cannot  be,  to  draw  more  blood  from  a 
system  already  exhausted,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  persis- 
tence of  life.  On  the  contrary,  itmust  clearly  consist  in  allayingthat 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  which  has  been  so  inordinately 
developed;  and  the  best  mode  to  accomplish  this  is  to  administer 
a  full  sedative  dose  of  opium,  under  the  action  of  which  the 
nervous  and  vascular  turmoil  rapidly  subsides  into  a  state  of 
quietude. 
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It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  narcotics  may  be  borne  with 
impunity,  where  a  habit  of  resistance  has  been  acquired  by  long 
protracted  indulgence.  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  History  of  Aleppo^ 
states,  that  a  Turk  of  the  name  of  Mustapha  Shatar — an  opium 
eater  in  Smyrna — took,  daily,  three  drachms  or  180  grains  of 
opium;  and  in  the  Cgr^ftssiona  of  an  English  Opium  Eatery 
the  author  of  that  work  is  affirmed  to  have  consumed,  at  one 
time,  eight  thousand  drops  of  laudanum,  daily.  If  we  consider, 
that  25  drops  of  laudanum  are  equal  to  one  grain  of  opium,  this 
would  make  320  grains,  or  upwards  of  five  drachms,  in  the  day. 
In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  treated  by  Drs.  Monges  and  La 
Roche  of  Philadelphia,  the  quantity  of  laudanum  was  gradually 
increased  to  three  pints  in  the  24  hours,  besides  a  considerable 
quantity  of  solid  opium.  {Professor  CAopman,  of  Philadelphia.) 

Besides  the  physical  agents,  classed  under  the  head  of  narcotics, 
there  are  certain  moral  influences,  which  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  division.  These  have  been  termed  mental  narcotics  and 
it  has  been  properly  remarked,  that  **  persons,  who  are  endowed 
with  great  nervous  sensibility,  are  for  the  most  part  powerfully 
affected  by  mental  pleasures  and  pains;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
higher  orders  of  society  and  men  of  intellectual  acquirements  are 
affected  by  mental  diseases,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ 
mental  narcotics,  when  material  substances  fail  in  procuring  re- 
pose.*' (./^.  T.  Thomson.)  Perhaps,  however,  in  all  cases,  such 
mental  operations  are  wholly  of  a  revellent  kind ;  and  sleep  ensues 
by  the  mind  being  diverted  from  trains  of  thought,  or  impressions, 
which  prevented  it.  Impressions,  made  upon  the  nerves  of  audi- 
tion, have  a  soothing  effect,  more  than  those  on  any  of  the  other 
senses.  It  is  thus,  that  music  exerts  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the 
frame, — partly,  perhaps,  by  the  mere  excitation  of  the  auditory 
nerves,  and  partly,  also,  by  the  abstraction,  which  it  induces, 
when  selected  so  as  to  suit  the  precise  feeling.  Its  effect  upon  the 
hearer  has  been  beautifully  depicted  by  Dryden,  in  his  •Alexan- 
der's Feast;  and,  that  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  must  be 
admitted  by  all,  who  have  heard  the  piece  well  read,  with  the 
<  action  suited  to  the  word,'  and,  indeed,  on  simple  perusal,  by 
every  one,  whose  mind  is  attuned  to  the  livelier  sympathies. 

If  the  musical  air  be  lively,  and  varied,  the  attention  may  be 
kept  on  the  alert,  so  that  sleep  may  be  dispelled;  but  if  its  charac- 
ter be  'most  musical,  most  melancholy,'  and,  withal,  more  or  less 
monotonous,  sleep  is  almost  sure  to  ensue.  Armstrong — himself 
one  of  the  profession — has  well  described  the  effects  of  music 
when  he  says: 

'*  Masic  exalts  each  joy,  aUays  each  grief. 
Expels  diseases,  soAens  every  pain." 
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Buty  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  intellectual  pleasure  of  music 
should  be  always  experienced,  when  ihe  object  is  to  restore  sleep 
to  the  sufferer,  or  to  one  who  is  in  health.  Any  succession  of 
unvaried  sounds  can  induce  it; — as  the  bubbling  of  a  brook;  the 
purling  of  a  rill;  the  hum  of  a  distant,  busy  multitude;  a  discourse 
— however  interesting — delivered  in  a  brawling  monotonous 
manner;  the  clacking  of  a  mill,  &c.  In  like  manner,  the  ballad  of 
the  nurse,  with  the  rocking  of  the  cradle,  soothes  the  restless  in- 
fant; with  the  same  view,  the  nurse  scratches  its  back;  and  the 
older  individual  is  often  recommended  to  count,  over  and  over 
again,  as  far  as  fifty,  and  the  expedient  often  succeeds.  The 
mind  is  abstracted  from  the  thoughts  and  reflections  that  occupy 
it,  and  the  monotony  of  the  occupation  combines  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result.  The  passes  and  other  manipulations  of  the 
animal  magnetizer  induce  a  like  effect,  along  with  a  series  of 
singular  and  anomalous  phenomena,  the  consideration  of  which 
would  be  inappropriate  here. 

It  can  readily  be  conceived,  that,  in  many  cases  of  insanity, 
appropriate  music  may  exert  a  valuable  therapeutical  agency, 
but  it  requires  the  greatest  caution  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner, 
to  adapt  it  to  particular  cases.  Lively  music  may  abstract  the 
melancholic  from  his  corroding  dejection;  and  the  more  soothing 
has  been  known  to  produce  the  happiest  effects  on  the  furious 
maniac.  To  adapt  it  properly,  it  is  important  to  know  something 
of  the  history  of  the  patient,  lest  associations  of  a  pamful  character 
should  be  called  up,  which  might  vibrate  to  every  part  of  the 
frame,  and  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  the  aberration. 


Therapeutical  Application  of  Narcotics. 

The  inquiry,  already  entered  into,  respecting  the  properties  of 
narcotics  as  medicinal  agents,  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  say 
much  concerning  their  therapeutical  application.  Allaying  pain, 
producing  sleep,  and  diminishing  action,  in  large  doses,  it  is  only 
in  such  doses  that  their  use  can  be  proper,  where  there  is  aug- 
mented vital  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  as  they  are  excitant  in 
small  doses,  they  must  be  exhibited  in  such  doses,  where  the  object 
of  the  physician  is  to  add  to  the  amount  of  excitation. 

In  intermit  tents. — In  intermittent  fevers,  they  are  occa- 
sionally administered  to  stop  an  anticipated  paroxysm:  the  effect 
is  probably  induced  by  the  new  action  they  occasion  on  the 
nervous  system,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  morbid  catenation  that 
exists  in  these  periodical  affections. 

In  continued  and  remittent  fevers.  — In  continued,  and  re- 
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mittent  fevers,  when  narcotics  are  considered  to  be  indicated  by 
extreme  watchfulness  and  restlessness  at  an  early  period  of  those 
diseases,  they  should  obviously  be  given  in  such  quantities,  that 
their  sedative  influence  may  be  fully  exerted;  otherwise,  the  ex- 
altation of  the  vital  manifestations  may  be  augmented  by  them. 
The  author  well  recollects,  at  the  period  when  he  followed  the 
clinical  lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  Home,  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  but  little  hesitation  existed  as  regarded  the  adminis- 
tration of  opium,  after  the  ninth  day  of  a  continued  fever;  not 
because  the  intelligent  Professor  conceived,  that  there  was  phi- 
losophy in  the  observance  of  days,  but  because  it  had  appeared 
to  him  that  prior  to  this  period — that  is,  during  the  first  week  of 
the  disease— the  beneficial  effects  of  the  opiate  were  not  as 
marked  as  they  were  afterwards.  The  ordinary  dose,  directed 
by  Dr.  Home,  was  thirty-five  drops  of  the  linctxira  opii.  Pur- 
suing the  plan,  inculcated  by  him,  the  author  was  in  the  habit — 
early  in  practice — of  waiting  until  about  the  commencement  of 
the  second  week,  and  then  of  prescribing  this  quantity,  but,  as  he 
became  better  acquainted,  from  experience,  with  the  properties  of 
the  drug,  and  with  the  pathological  conditions  present  in  fever, 
he  did  not  hesitate — in  public  and  in  private  practice— to  give  it 
in  larger  doses,  and  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease;  and 
he  is  not  prepared  to  say,  that  he  has,  in  a  solitary  instance,  ob- 
served unpleasant  results  from  its  administration.  He  generally 
begins  with  40  or  50  drops,  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  or  with  15  or 
20  drops  of  the  black  drop,  or  with  one  of  the  preparations  of  mor- 
phia, and  is  careless  as  to  the  precise  period  of  the  complaint,  pro- 
vided symptoms  exist,  which  appear  to  him  to  indicate  its  use. 

In  inflammation^  spasmodic  diseases^  fyc. — Of  the  employ- 
ment of  narcotics  in  the  diflferent  phlegmasisB,  the  author  has 
already  treated  at  so  much  length,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
anything  farther  here. 

In  the  spasmi  of  Cullen,  and  in  some  of  the  vesanise,  they  are, 
at  times,  the  only  agents  that  afford  the  slightest  relief,  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  quantities  may  be  taken  without  the  super- 
vention of  narcosis.  In  all  such  cases,  they  act  as  indirect 
agents  belonging  to  the  class  of  <<  antispasmodics.'^  In  delirium 
tremens,  opiates  are  trusted  to  solely  by  some,  but  they  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  indispensable,*-^tbe  disease  generally  yielding  to  an  ex- 
pectant mode  of  management.  (See  the  author's  Practice  qf 
Medicine,  ii.  349,  Philad.  1842.)  It  would  be  endless,  however,  to 
attempt  to  point  out  every  pathological  state,  in  which  the  use  of 
narcotics  may  be  indicated.  The  practitioner  must  judge  for  him- 
self, and  if  he  understands  the  nature  of  the  morbid  phenomena, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties  of  his  nar- 
cotic, he  cannot  fail  to  know,  where  its  employment  would  be 
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salutary  or  noxious.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  great  general  principles  of  therapeutics,  and  to  avoid 
detail.  Of  the  evils  of  too  great  detail,  we  have,  indeed,  the 
roost  marked  examples  in  some  of  the  existing  works  on  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica,  from  the  perusal  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  student  to  rise  with  other  feelings  than  those  of 
confusion. 


SPECIAL    NARCOTICS. 
1.  (ypiUM. 

Opium  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules  of  Papa'ver 
eomni/'erum.  The  process  for  procuring  it  is  much  the  same 
in  all  countries.  It  consists  in  making  incisions  into  the  cap- 
sules, and  collecting  the  juice  that  exudes.  Its  name— from  ottoff 
*  juice,'  sufficiently  indicates  its  nature.  The  poppy  is  cultivated 
in  various  countries,  but  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  Hindusthan, 
and  Egypt,  and  opium  is  collected,  although  not  to  much  extent, 
in  Europe.  In  fact,  the  price  at  which  Turkey  opium  can  be  im- 
ported renders  it  an  unprofitable  speculation. 

The  principal  varieties  of  opium,  met  with  in  commerce,  are 
the  Turkey^  the  Egypiiauy  the  East  Indian^  the  Persian^  and 
the  European. 

1.  Turkey  or  Levant  Opium  is  raised  in  Anatolia,  and  is  ex- 
ported from  Smyrna  to  the  extent  of  about  400,000  lbs.;  hence  it 
has  been  called,  also,  Smyrna  opium.  It  is  produced  at  several 
places,  from  ten  to  thirty  days'  distance  in  the  interior;  but  that 
grown  at  Caisar,  about  600  miles  from  Smyrna,  is  said  to  be  most 
esteemed.  It  comes  to  the  United  States  either  directly  from  the 
Levant,  or  indirectly  through  some  of  the  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  variety  of  opium  is  said  to  be  beyond  comparison, 
the  most  abundant  in  our  market,  and  it  is  that  from  which  the 
ordinary  descriptions  of  opium  are  drawn.  ( Wood  fy  Bache.)  It 
occurs  in  irregularly  rounded  or  flattened  masses,  varying  in 
size,  but  rarely  exceeding  two  pounds  in  weight,  usually  sur- 
rounded with  the  reddish  capsules  and  leaves  of  some  species  of 
rumex.  When  first  imported,  it  is  soft,  and  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour;  but  becomes  hard  and  blackish  by  keeping.  Dr.  Wood 
states,  that  the  colour  of  the  finer  parcels  of  Smyrna  opium  is 
light  brown;  of  the  inferior  darker.  When  cut  into,  it  has  a 
waxy  lustre;  and  when  torn  minute  shining  tears  are  observable, 
seeming  to  show,  that  the  masses  are  made  up  of  agglutinated 
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tears.  Althongh  this  variety  wonid  appear  to  be  the  purest  met 
withy  it  is  frequently  largely  adulterated.  Dr.  Pereira  states,  that 
from  one  sample,  weighing  teti  ounces,  he  obtained  ten  drachms 
of  stone  and  gravel.  The  average  quantity  of  morphia,  that  can 
be  obtained  from  it,  has  been  estimated  at  about  8  per  cent  (Pe- 
reira.)  Dr.  Wood  affirms  that  good  Smyrna  opium  ought  to  yield 
10  or  11  percent. 

A  variety  is  imported  from  Turkey,  which  has  been  termed 
Constantinople  Opium.  Of  this  there  would  seem  to  be  two 
sorts.  The  one  in  very  large  irregular  cakes,  which  is  of  very 
good  quality,  and  the  other  in  small  flattened  regular  cakes,  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  the 
poppy  leaf.  It  has  a  more  feeble  odour  than  the  other,  and 
blackens  in  the  air.  The  cakes  are  never  covered  with  the 
rumex  like  the  Smyrna  opium.  Constantinople  opium  is  much 
inferior  to  Smyrna  opium,  but  superior  to  the  Egyptian.  Gui- 
bourt  states,  that  it  does  not  yield  more  than  half  the  quantity  of 
morphia  obtainable  from  Smyrna  opium;  yet  there  is  great  dis- 
crepancy in  the  statements  on  this  head,  sufficient  to  lead  to  the 
belief,  that  different  kinds  of  opium  are  taken  to  Constantinople 
and  exported  from  thence,  so  as  to  be  called  Constantinople 
opium. 

2.  Egyptian  Opium  is  only  of  recent  introduction  into  com- 
merce, and  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  the  agricul- 
tural speculations  of  the  present  Pacha  of  Egypt.  {ChriHison.) 
It  is  imported  in  round  flat  cakes,  weighing  from  four  to  eight 
ounces,  and  wrapped  up  in  some  leaf.  It  is  hard  and  dry;  of  a 
pale-brown  colour,  and  waxy  lustre.  According  to  Guibourt,  it 
affords  only  five-sevenths  of  the  morphia  obtainable  from  Smyrna 
opium.  By  another  experimenter  {Merck)  from  6  to  7  per  cent, 
was  obtained  from  it,  and  it  yielded  much  meconic  acid.  Another 
specimen,  examined  by  Mr.  J.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  afforded 
only  3.55  per  cent.  ( Wood  fy  Bache.)  It  is  evidently,  therefore, 
inferior  to  the  varieties  of  opium  already  considered;  yet  some 
of  it  would  appear  to  be  excellent;  a  specimen  taken  from  a 
large  quantity,  that  was  purchased  for  Constantinople  opium, 
yielded  Dr.  Christison  rather  more  chlorohydrate  of  morphia  than 
average  opium  from  Smyrna.  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
pretty  largely  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  a  few  years  past, 
and  to  have  been  freely  purchased  at  a  price  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  under  that  of  fine  Smyrna  opium;  although,  for  the 
the  most  part,  more  inferior  than  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of 
price.  (Christison.) 

3.  Indian  or  East  Indian  Opium.  Three  varieties  of  East 
Indian  opium  are  known  in  commerce,— the  Malwa,  the  Be- 
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nareSf  and  the  Patna,  The  last  two  would,  however,  appear  to 
be  undistinguishable,  and,  accordingly,  they  are  considered,  by 
most  pharmacologists,  under  the  name  of  Bengal  opium.  (Pe« 
reira,  ChrisHson,  Woodfy  Bache,)  Little  or  none  of  the  East 
Indian  opium  reaches  the  United  States;  but  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  existing  difficulties  in  China  may  cause  it  to  be  brought 
hither  as  well  as  to  Europe. 

Bengal  opiufn  is  met  with  in  balls,  each  weighing  about  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  and  packed  in  chests,  each  containing  about 
forty  balls,  which  are  hard,  and  consist  of  a  case  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  half  a  pound  in  weight,  formed  of  tobacco 
leaves  and  agglutinated  poppy  petals,  and  filled  with  a  black 
pitch-like  mass,  soft  enough,  even  when  some  years  old,  to  be 
taken  out  with  a  spatula.  It  is  the  most  inferior  of  the  East 
Indian  opiums,  certainly  not  containing  more  than  half  the  quan- 
tity of  morphia  procurable  from  good  average  Turkey  opium. 
(Pereira,)  The  Benares  opium  is  the  kind  prepared  by  the 
Chinese  for  smoking,  and  its  consumption  would  appear  to  be 
enormous.  Prior  to  the  difficulties  with  China,  the  sales  there 
alone  had  rapidly  risen  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  pounds 
avoirdupois,  worth  about  as  many  pounds  sterling.  (ChrHsiison.) 
A  variety  of  Bengal  opium,  called  Garden  Patna  Opium,  results 
from  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  Dr.  Christison 
states,  that  he  has  examined  specimens,  which  were  little  inferior 
to  average  Turkey  opium  in  the  quantity  of  morphia  they  con- 
tained.   This  variety  is  not,  however,  known  in  eommerce. 

Mahoa  opium  has  usually  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  kind  of 
East  Indian  opium,  but  it  is  said  to  have  lately  risen  greatly  in 
value,  and  to  be  now  highly  esteemed.  Dr.  Pereira  describes 
two  varieties  of  it;  the  one  in  round  flattened  cakes  or  balls, 
weighing  ten  ounces;  packed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  chest,  composed 
of  broken  poppy  petals;  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  homogeneous 
texture  when  cut  into,  and  of  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  Smyrna 
opium: — the  oiher  in  flattened  cakes  without  any  outer  covering; 
dull,  opaque,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour  externally,  and  some- 
what darker  and  soft  within;  having  an  odour  something  like 
that  of  Smyna  opium,  but  less  powerful,  and  combined  with  a 
slight  smoky  smell.  According  to  Guibourt,  it  furnishes  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  morphia  obtainable  from  Smyrna  opium. 

Under  East  India  opium.  Dr.  Pereira  describes  two  other 
varieties — the  Cutch  opium  and  the  Kandeish  opium^  but  they 
are  of  but  little  interest  as  they  are  not  found  in  commerce. 

3.  Persian  Opium,  also  called  TVebizon  Opium^  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  imported  into  Europe  from  Trebizon  on  the 
Black  Sea,  is  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  slicks,  become  somewhat 
angular  by  pressure;  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  half 
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an  inch — more  or  less— in  diameter;  enveloped  in  a  smooth 
shining  paper,  and  tied  wilh  cotton.  It  is  sofi  and  flexible,  and 
does  not  become  hard  even  when  Icept  for  years.  It  is  of  a  paler 
brown  colour  than  any  other  kind;  and  of  a  distinctly  granular 
texture.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter;  and  it  is  of  very  inferior 
quality.  Dr.  Christison  states,  that,  in  1834,  he  saw,  in  the-Lon* 
don  Docks,  many  large  chests  of  it,  which  were  quite  unsaleable. 
It  has  been  seen  in  this  country,  but  not  often. 

4.  European  Opium.  This  name  is  given  to  opium,  which 
has  been  made  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Greece. 
It  can  never  become  an  article  of  commerce,  in  consequence  of 
the  low  price  at  which  foreign  opium  can  be  imported.  Some 
that  was  raised  by  Dr.  Young  of  Edinburgh  closely  resembled, 
in  its  characters,  the  Egyptian  or  the  Malwah  opium,  excepting 
that  it  was  in  roundish  masses.  It  was  hard,  dry,  pulverizable, 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  shining  and  perfectly  homogenous,  and 
brought  a  better  price  in  the  market  than  fine  Turkey  opium. 
From  some  prepared  by  Messrs.  Cowley  and  Staines  7.57  per 
cent,  of  morphia  were  obtained.  Another  specimen  of  British 
opium  yielded,  however,  only  4.4  per  cent. 

The  opium  made  in  France  is  described  by  Pelletier  as  of  a 
deep  reddish  brown  colour,  and  brittle  when  dry;  yielding  in 
some  specimens,  a  considerable  per  centage  of  morphia,— accord- 
ing to  Pelletier  10.38  per  cent.  (German  opium,  prepared  from  the 
purple  poppy,  Papaver  somniforum — var.  ni]grtim,  yielded  like- 
wise a  large  per  centage:— according  to  Biltz  as  much  as  20  per 
cent.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  estimates  can  be 
used  comparatively;  as  w-e  have  no  evidence  that  the  morpliia 
in  all  the  cases  was  equally  pure. 

The  physical  properties  of  opium  are  generally  taken  from  the 
Smyrna  opium.  There  are  certain  qualities,  which  belong,  how- 
ever, more  or  less  to  all.  The  odour  is  strong,  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic in  all  the  varieties,  but  in  some  more  so  than  in  others. 
The  taste  is  very  bitter,  and  somewhat  pungent,  exciting  irrita- 
tion in  the  lips  and  tongue  when  chewed  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  best  opium  does  not  undergo  any  change  by  keeping,  ex- 
cepting that  it  becomes  harder;  and  this  change  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  inasmuch  as  there  must  be  great  diversity  in  the 
strength  according  to  the  degree  of  dryness;  hence,  some  of  the 
Colleges  have  directed,  that  the  preparations  of  opium  shall  be 
made  from  the  powder.  Some  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  Turkey 
opium,  and  the  common  Bengal  variety  in  balls,  are  apt  to 
become  mouldy  after  a  time;  and  the  latter,  as  well  as  Persia 
opium,  never  seems  to  harden  thoroughly  under  exposure  to  the 
air,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  admixture  of 
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oil.  (Christison.)  When  thoroughly  dried,  it  can  be  reduced  to 
powder,  but  as  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  becomes 
lumpy,  the  powder  should  be  kept  in  well  stopped  bottles. 

The  quantity  of  opium  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  is 
astonishing.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  that  consumed 
by  the  Chinese  prior  to  the  late  interdiction  of  its  use.  In  Eng- 
land, the  quantity,  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  the  year  1841, 
was  37,960  pounds;  and  in  the  year  preceding,  it  was  45,589 
pounds;  the  greater  part  of  which  was  imported  from  Turkey. 
(Pereira.)  From  the  treasury  returns  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1829,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  opium  imported  from 
the  Turkish  dominions  was  92,924  dollars;  from  Mediterranean 
France  12,187  dollars,  and  from  every  other  part  of  the  world 
2,040  dollars.  None  was  imported  from  India.  {Wood fy Bctche,) 

Water  dissolves  about  two-thirds  of  Turkey  opium,  including 
a  great  proportion  of  its  active  ingredients;  alcohol  neariy  four- 
fifths  of  its  weight,  and  all  its  active  constituents.  Sulphuric  ether 
dissolves  little  more  than  one  of  the  active  principles,  which  is  not 
soluble  in  water — the  narcotin;  and  the  dilute  acids^  both  mineral 
and  vegetable,  entirely  exhaust  it  of  its  virtues.  It  contains  a 
great  variety  of  principles,  and  has  received  much  attention  from 
the  analytical  chemist,  from  whose  labours  it  results,  that  it  has 
at  least  the  following  constituents: — morphia,  narcotin,  codeia, 
narcein,  meconin,  thebain  or  paramorphia[?],  pseudomorphia, 
meconic  acid^  brown  acid  extractive,  sulphuric  acid,  resin,  fat  oil, 
gummy  matter,  caoutchouc,  albumen,  odorous  principle  and 
lignin.  (Pereira,)  The  most  important  of  these  are  morphia, 
codeia,  and  narcotin,  of  which  the  first  is  an  officinal  prepara- 
tion, and  will  be  described  hereafter.  They  are  all  of  modern 
discovery.  Of  the  six  crystalline  principles,  morphia,  codeia,  and 
paramorphia,  narcotin,  narcein,  and  meconin,  the  three  first  are 
alkaline,  and  the  others  neutral. 

Codeia  or  Codeine,  the  preparation  of  which  is  given  bythe 
author  elsewhere,  (New  RemedieSySd  edit.  p.  151,  Philad.  1841,) 
is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether; 
uniting  readily  with  acids;  and,  with  the  chlorohydric  especially, 
forming  a  salt  which  crystallizes  with  great  facility;  1000  parts 
of  water,  at  60°  Fahrenheit,  dissolve  12.6  parts  of  codeia;  the 
same  quantity  at  100"^,  37  parts,  and  at  212°,  58  parts. 

The  experience  of  different  observers  on  the  effects  of  codeia 
on  the  economy  has  been  discordant.  Magendie  states,  that  it 
causes  sleep,  and,  in  large  doses,  stupor.  He  considers  one  grain  of 
codeia  equivalent  to  half  a  grain  of  morphia.  Two  grains  often 
excited  nausea  and  even  vomiting.  A  syrup,  each  ounce  contain- 
ing two  grains  of  codeia,  has  been  given  in  hooping-cough,  and  in 
other  diseases  in  which  opium  has  been  found  useful;  and  it 
has  been  found  serviceable  by  Dr.  Miranda,of  the  Havana,  in  cases 
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of  what  he  terms  <*  powerful  nervous  irritations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach/'  The  chlorohydrate  has  been  used 
in  Philadelphia,  but  it  has  not  been  found  to  have  any  virtues, 
not  equally  possessed  by  the  salts  of  morphia,  whilst  it  has  the 
objection  that  the  price  is  enormous — as  much  as  four  dollars 
the  drachm.  {New  RemedieSy  p.  155.) 

Narcotin  or  narcotine  is  commonly  procured  either  from 
the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  by  means  of  ether,  which  only  dis- 
solves the  narcotin,  and,  consequently,  requires  but  to  be  evapo- 
rated to  obtain  it;  or  from  crude  opium,  which  has  been  exhausted 
by  cold  water.  It  may  hence  be  obtained  from  the  residue  after 
the  preparation  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  of  the  shops. 
(iVei^^  RemedieSj  edit.  cit.  p.  349.)  It  crystallizes  in  very  white 
needles;  is  devoid  of  taste  and  smell;  neutral;  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  ether,  boiling  rectified  spirit,  and  dilute  acids.  By 
its  not  affecting  vegetable  colours,  it  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  both  morphia  and  codeia. 

The  views  in  regard  to  the  medical  properties  of  narcotin  have 
been  contradictory.  Magendie  was  of  opinion,  that  morphia  is 
the  sedative  or  anodyne  principle  of  opium,  narcotin  the  exciting. 
Orfila,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained  various  notions  in  regard  to 
it, — at  one  time  believing  it  to  be  inert,  at  another,  to  have  the 
same  action  as  morphia;  and  at  another,  to  concur,  when  com- 
bined with  morphia,  in  the  properties  of  opium,  but  to  a  slight  de- 
gree only— since  opium,  deprived  of  narcotin,  is  not  less  deleteri- 
ous— and  to  possess  another  modus  cgt^cranrfi  than  opium,  without, 
however,  his  being  able  to  regard  it  as  the  exciting  principle. 
Others,  {Ballyj  Roots,)  have  given  it  in  large  doses  without 
any  narcotic  effect  having  been  induced  by  it;  and  hence  it  has 
been  imagined,  that  the  narcotin  of  the  earlier  experimenters 
was  an  impure  article.  Owing  to  all  the  uncertainties  appertain- 
ing to  it,  narcotin  is  but  little  employed  in  medicine.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  exciting  properties  of  opium  do  not 
belong  to  it  exclusively,  for — as  elsewhere  remarked — there  are 
many  persons  who  are  as  disagreeably  affected  by  morphia  alone 
as  they  are  by  opium,  which  contains  both  morphia  and  narcotiiL 
Recently,  narcotin  has  been  employed  as  an  antiperiodic  in  the 
treatment  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  {See  Tonics.) 

The  other  constituents  of  opium  are  not  of  much,  if  any,  thera- 
peutical interest.  Narcein,  meconin,pseudomorphia,  and  meconic 
acid  appear  to  be  inert,  and,  according  to  Magendie,  thebain  or 
paramorphia,  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  placed  in 
the  pleura  of  an  animal,  causes  tetanus  and  death  in  a  few  mi- 
nates. 

The  therapeutical  effects  of  opiates  in  different  doses  have 
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been  briefly  referred  to,  under  the  general  observations  on  the 
class  of  Narcotics.  That  they  are  excitant  in  a  snaall  dose  is 
admitted  by  all;  and  that  they  are  sedative  in  a  large  dose  is 
equally  admitted  by  most  observers.  A  grain  of  opium,  which 
is  an  ordinary  dose,  first  of  all  excites  the  organic  actions,  but  this 
excitement  is  followed,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  and  iu  a  short 
time,  by  sedation.  The  animal  functions  are  likewise  exahed 
along  with  the  organic,  so  that  sensibility  and  muscular  mo- 
tion are  exerted  with  more  vigour;  but  this  excitation  is  sooner 
or  later  followed  by  a  disinclination  to  movement,  and  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  sleep.  Usually,  during  the  period  of  excited 
action,  the  mouth  is  dry  and  clammy,  and  the  individual  there- 
fore thirsty;  the  appetite  is  impaired — the  secretions  and  peri- 
stole of  the  intestinal  canal  seeming  to  be  diminished,  so  that 
constipation  ensues.  Hence,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  frame, 
as  well  as  in  certain  conditions  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
small  doses  of  opium  are  often  used  as  indirect  astringents. 
When  larger  doses  are  administered, — say  frorn  two  to  three 
grains,  or  more,— the  excitement  of  the  animal  and  organic  func- 
tions may  still  be  perceptible  in  the  first  instance;  but  commonly 
the  excitation  persists  for  a  very  short  time,  and  is  succeeded  by 
a  marked  sedative  influence  and  a  state  of  dreaminess  followed 
by  stupor,  and  ultimately  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  sleep.  When 
sleep  is  not  caused  by  it,  and  a  full  dose  has  been  taken,  the 
patient  is  often  amused— and  at  times  annoyed — with  the  multi- 
tude of  fantastic  groups,  which  he  can  frequently  call  up  at 
pleasure.  In  many  cases,  when  the  effects  of  the  opiate  pass 
away,  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  remains,  with  languor  and  listlessness. 

When  given  to  a  still  greater  extent,  opium  and  its  preparc^tions 
are  narcotic  poisons;  they  are  the  types,  indeed,  of  the  class.  In 
such  large  doses,  no  signs  of  excitement  are  perceptible,  the  first 
evidences  of  the  poisonous  action  being  giddiness  and  stupor, 
which  rapidly  increase  so  that  there  is  a  suspension  of  all  mental 
and  moral  manifestation, — the  individual  appearing  to  be  in  a 
deep  coma,  breathing  slowly;  the  eyes  closed,  and  the  pupils  con- 
tracted. Unless  relief  is  obtained,  the  countenance  assumes  a 
ghastly  character,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  the 
muscles  are  exceedingly  relaxed,  and  death  closes  the  scene. 
Should  he,  on  the  other  hand,  recover  from  this  state  of  coma,  it 
generally  passes  into  deep  sleep,  which  usually  terminates  in  from 
twenty-fonr  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  is  followed  by  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, giddiness,  and  loathing  of  food.   {Christison). 

Opium  does  not  afiect  all  persons  alike.  There  is  perhaps  no 
article  of  the  materia  medica,  which  disagrees  with  so  many  in- 
dividuals, or  in  other  words,  which  so  often  produces  effects  on 
the  system  not  desired  by  the  physician;  and  frequently  there  is  a 
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capriciousness  in  this  respect,  which  is  as  strange  as  it  is  inexpli- 
cable;— opium  itself  or  some  of  its  preparations  producing  dis« 
agreeable  impressions,  whilst  congenerous  preparations  have  all 
the  pleasant  and  soothing  operation  that  is  desired.  These  dis- 
agreeable phenomena  are— instead  of  sleep  or  a  placid  condition, 
— fever,  quick  pulse,  headache,  restlessness,  watching  at  times, 
delirium,  nausea  and  vomiting.  They  ar»  considered  to  be — and^ 
doubtless,  usually  are — the  result  of  idiosyncrasy;  but  a  recent 
writer  {Chrisiison)  asserts,  that  he  has  known  them  induced  in 
those  with  whom  opium  in  general  agrees^  if  they  happened  to 
take  it  in  too  large  a  dose,  or  soon  after  a  full  meal  with  more 
than  an  ordinary  allowance  of  wine.  Perhaps  the  preparation, 
that  is  the  least  likely  to  produce  these  results,  is  the  muriate  or 
one  of  the  other  salts  of  morphia;  the  black  drop  is,  also,  an  ex- 
cellent preparation;  and  (he  author  has  often  found  the  Tinctura 
Opii  camphorata^  and  the  Pultns  Ipecacuanhm  compositus  suc- 
ceed, when  opium  in  substance,  or  the  THnclura  Opiij  could  not 
be  tolerated. 

In  regard  to  the  susceptibility  of  individuals  to  the  action  of 
opiates,  there  is  much  diversity.  Some  resist  large  quantities, 
and  it  has  been  shown,  (p.  347,)  that  by  habit  the  endurance  or 
tolerance  becomes  astonishing.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
affected  by  the  smallest  quantities.  This  has  to  be  discovered  by 
observation  of  particular  cases;  and  a  single  dose^is  sufficient  to 
communicate  the  important  information.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind,  that  infants  are  extremely  impressible  to 
its  action,  and  that  a  drop  of  laudanum  cannot  always  be  ad- 
ministered with  safety  to  an  infant  a  few  weeks  old.  The  action, 
too,  is  modified  according  to  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  full  effect  is  induced  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  When 
thrown  into  the  rectum,  the  general  rule  is  to  give  it  in  three 
times  the  quantity  that  would  be  administered  in  the  same  case 
by  the  mouth.  This  rule  has,  however,  been  strongly  objected 
to  as  one  of  universal  application,  and  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  practitioner  might  be  surprised  to  see  unusual  effects 
induced  by  it,  but  such  a  case  has  never  fallen  under  the  author's 
observation.  "  It  is  conceived" — says  a  very  recent  writer — "in 
some  continental  countries, especially  in  France,  that  it  acts  three 
or  four  times  more  energetically  through  the  rectum  than  by  the 
stomach.  This  must  be  an  error;  for  in  Britain  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  give  sixty  minims  of  laudanum  or  four  grains  of  opium 
by  the  rectum,— doses  which,  according  to  the  French  view, 
ought  to  occasion  always  alarming  symptoms,  and  sometimes 
even  death.'*  (Chrisiison.)  A  safe  plan  would  be,  to  inject  the 
same  quantity — if  a  full  dose — as  would  be  prescribed  by  the 
mouth,  and  repeat  the  dose  every  half  hour,  unless  its  effects  were 
apparent. 
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It  is  in  disease,  however,  that  we  witness  the  most  anomalous 
resistance  to  the  action  of  opium.  It  can  rarely  happen,  that  the 
patient  is  .rendered  more  impressible  to  it;  and  in  a  large  class  of 
diseases  the  resistance  to  it  is  so  great,  that,  occasionally,  enor- 
mous doses  are  needed.  For  example,  in  spasmodic  affections, 
such  as  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  neuralgia,^and  indeed  in  other 
neuroses— as  mania^d^tum  tremens,  &c.  the  quantities  required 
to  produce  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium  are  often  enormous;  and 
even  when  the  erethitic  condition  of  the  nervous  system  has 
been  overcome,  no  phenomena  may  exist  indicating  that  a  nar- 
cotic has  been  taken. 

When  applied  to  the  denuded  skin  or  endermically,  opiates  do 
not  act  as  energetically  on  the  system,  as  when  administered  by 
the  mouth  or  rectum;  but  not  unfrequently,  where  opium  dis- 
agrees with  the  individual,  the  endermic  application  can  be  tole- 
rated, and  all  the  beneficial  results  of  the  narcotic  be  obtained. 

The  effects  of  opium,  when  received  into  the  air  tubes  in  the 
form  of  smoke,  we  have  no  opportuniiy  for  observing,  except  in 
the  way  of  experiment.  By  the  Orientals,  it  is  employed  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  Chinese  use  an  aqueous  extract  for 
this  purpose,  which  they  term  Chandooy  and  the  effects  would 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  when  swallowed;  yet,  as  Dr.  Christison 
has  remarked,  opium  is  known  to  be  decomposed  by  such  a  heat^ 
as  is  necessary  in  the  process  of  smoking  a  pipe,  and  none  of  its 
active  principles  are  volatilizable.  He  adds,  that  several  of  his 
pupils  have  tried  the  process  with  a  Chinese  pipe,  and  Chinese 
extract,  but  experienced  no  other  effects  than  severe  headache 
and  sickness. 

The  remarks  made  as  to  the  therapeutical  application  of  nar- 
cotics apply  rigidly  to  opium;  and  the  great  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is, — the  difference  in  its  action  according  to  the  dose  in 
which  it  is  given;  excitant — as  we  have  seen  in  a  small  dose; 
sedative,  in  a  large. 

In  fever — as  elsewhere  remarked,  (p.  349)— it  is  beneficial 
under  numerous  conditions,  especially  where  there  is  insomnia, 
great  restlessness,  low  delirium,  or  tremor.  Where  much 
cerebral  disturbance  exists,  it  has  been  advised  to  give  it  in  com- 
bination with  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa.  Still,  the 
main  effective  agent  is  the  opium.  Its  valuable  sedative  influence 
renders  it  well  adapted  for  many  inflammatory  diseases;  al- 
though, at  one  time,  when  its  modtvs  operandi  was  less  under- 
stood, it  was  carefully  avoided  in  those  diseases,  under  the  idea, 
that  it  might  induce  undue  excitement.  Not  only  does  it  dimi- 
nish the  over-excited  organic  actions,  but  it  lessens  pain,  and 
causes  sleep. 

After  blood-letting  has  been  employed,  a  full  dose  of  opium  is 
often  one  of  the  most  precious  sedatives  that  can  be  prescribed. 
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In  the  inflammations  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  opium  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  In  simple  diarrhcsa,  it 
is  often  employed  alone,  or  associated  with  chalk  and  aromatics; 
in  ordinary  cholera  morbus,  a  full  dose  frequently  relieves  almost 
instantaneously;  and  in  dysentery,  its  combination  with  calomel 
b  often  advantageous.  In  too  great  secretion  from  the-  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  it  allays,  by  its  sedative  agency,  the 
inflammatory  or  other  irritation,  and  thus  diminishes  the  secre* 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  increased  peristaltic  action.  In 
encephalitis  alone,  doubt  might  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  its 
administration,  and  some  have  pronounced  it  to  be  positively 
injurious  in  that  form  in  which  the  cerebral  substance  is  inflamed, 
and  indeed  in  inflammation  of  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of 
organs  in  general;  but  although  more  caution  may  be  required 
in  encephalitis  in  its  administration,  there  is  little,  if  any,  rea- 
son for  the  belief,  that  it  is  injurious  in  parenchymatous  inflam- 
mation, provided  it  be  prescribed  with  a  due  knowledge  of  its 
properties;  indeed,  it  has  been  before  shown,  (p.  337,)  that  in 
pneumonia,  its  administration  is  often  attended  with  signal  advan- 
tage, when  given  in  appropriate  doses. 

In  acute  rheumatism  it  has  been  prescribed  largely,  and  with 
much  benefit,  both  alone,  and  when  associated  with  ipecacuanha; 
and  a  full  dose  often  arrests  an  ordinary  catarrh  or  inflammatory 
sore  throat  at  its  very  inception. 

In  the  various  neuroses,  it  has  been  copiously  administered. 
In  mania,  for  example,  the  excessive  excitement  has  been  over- 
powered by  full  doses  of  opiates;  and  in  delirium  tremens,  it  has 
been,  by  many,  considered  almost  a  sheet  anchor.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  spasmodic  diseases,  that  it  is  most  trusted  to.  In  every 
variety  of  these,  it  is  used  beneficially,  and  in  the  more  violent 
as  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  &c., — although  too  often  insufiicient — 
more  trust  is  reposed  in  it  than  in  any  other  remedy.  But  it  is 
almost  impracticable  to  point  out  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
this  invaluable  anodyne  and  hypnotic  is  capable  of  rendering 
service.  A  due  knowledge  of  its  properties  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
those  in  which  its  operation  will  be  beneficial. 

When  employed  topically,  it  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  reliev- 
ing pain,  although  its  anodyne  and  other  virtues  are  not  readi- 
ly exerted  through  the  cuticle.  In  cases,  however,  in  which 
there  is  cutaneous  ulceration  or  abrasion  of  any  kind,  the  ano- 
dyne efl^ect  is  signally  apparent.  It  is  prescribed  in  certain 
eases  of  ophthalmia,  in  painful  ulcerations  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
painful  chronic  cutaneous  diseases;  and  a  recent  writer  {ChrUtu 
son)  afiirms,  that  both  in  erythema  and  in  all  kinds  of  erysipelas 
— even  idiopathic  erysipelas  of  the  face — the  best  of  all  applica- 
tions, not  merely  for  allaying  pain,  but  likewise  for  arresting  the 
local  inflaamiatory  action,  is  a  lotion  made  by  preparing  an  infu- 
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sion  of  32  grains  oi  opium j  and  a  solution  of  as  much  acetate  of 
leady  each  in  fonr  ounces  of  toatevy  then  mixing  i\\%  solutions, 
and  filtering  the  mixture  to  separate  the  insoluble  meconaie 
of  lead.  Opiate  frictions  have  likewise  been  used  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  in  sprains  and  in  deep-seated  painful  affections  in 
general,  no  matter  of  what  character.  It  is  moreover  employed  in 
similar  cases  in  the  form  of  plaster;  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a 
carious  tooth;  and  added  to  the  most  varied  topical  applica- 
tions,—always,  however,  with  the  view  of  allaying  pain  or  irri- 
tation. 

The  dose  of  opium  varies,  according  to  the  effect  which  it  is 
desired  to  induce.  As  an  excitant  narcotic,  it  may  be  given  to 
the  amount  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain.  To  induce  its  ordinary 
anodyne  and  hypnotic  effects,  the  dose  is  a  grain  or  a  grain  and 
a  half;  and  a  full  dose,  capable  of  exciting  all  the  sedative  opera- 
tion of  the  narcotic,  is  from  two  to  four  grains.  The  last  quanti- 
ties should  only  be  given,  however,  where  pain  is  inordinate; 
spasm  severe;  or  where  a  powerful  sedative  influence  is  needed 
after  blood-letting.  It  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pill. 
At  times,  it  is  used  as  a  suppository, — four  or  five  grains  being 
formed  into  a  cylinder  with  soap,  and  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
in  painful  affections  of  the  uterus  or  rectum. 

PimiJE  OTn,  PIUS  OP  opium.  {OpU,  pulv.  ^J;  Sapon.  gr.  xij;  to 
be  divided  into  60  pills.)  Each  of  these  contains  a  grain  of 
opium;  the  soap  serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  communicate 
the  proper  consistence. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States, 
an  analogous  formula  has  been  introduced  under  the  name 
Pn  ULjE  SAPO'NIS  COHPOSlTiB,  or  COMPOUND  PILLS  OF  SOAP.  In  this,  half 
an  ounce  oi  opium  in  powder,  is  beaten  with  two  ounces  oiaoap 
so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass.  The  object  of  this  formula  is  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  prescribing  opium  in  cases  where  it  is 
deemed  advisable  that  the  patient  should  not  know  he  is  taking  it 

CONFECTIO  OTn,  CONFECTION  OP  OPIUM.  {Opii,  pulv.  3ivss;  Pulv. 
aromat.  Svj;  Mel.  despumat.  Sxiv.)  This  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
Philoniumy  and  has  been  much  used,  but  is  not  so  at  present 

The  aromatic  powder,  associated  with  the  opium,  renders  it  an 
excitant  narcotic,  and  adapted  for  cases  of  flatulent  colic,  and  for 
atony  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  most  frequently,  perhaps, 
prescribed  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  unaccompanied  by  vascular  ex- 
citement. When  added  to  cinchona  or  to  sulphate  of  quinia,it  is 
said  to  increase  greatly  their  eflicacy  in  obstinate  intermittents. 
About  36  grains  of  the  confection  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

TmCTUIli  OTn,  TINCTUBB  OF  OPHIM.    (0/nt,  pulv.  Siiss;  JilcohoL 
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dilut.  Oij.)  Laudanum^iox  so  ihe  lincture  of  opium  is  com- 
monly termed^^is  more  frequently  used  than  any  other  prepara- 
tion of  opium^and  this  mainly  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  given. 

About  one  grain  of  opium  may  be  contained  in  about  thirteen 
minims  of  the  tinctiuey^although  it  is  not  easy  ta  fix  upon  the  exact 
proportion.  Twenty-five  ordinary  drops  are  generally  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium. 

The  dose  varies  from  twenty-five  drops  to  a  hundred.  The 
tincture  should  always  be  clear.  When  not  so,  it  is  owing  to  the 
deposition  of  opium,  which  may  add  materially  to  the  strength,  if 
it  be  shaken. 

raCTUm  OTD  ACETA'TA,  ACETATEB  TINCTIIEE  OP  OPIBM.  ( Opii,  gij; 
«tfce/i,f.  Sxij;  Alcohol,  Oss.)  This  preparation  is  prescribed  in 
the  same  cases  as  the  •^celum  opii  or  black  drop.  Its  dose  is 
ten  minims,  or  about  twenty  drops,  which  are  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium. 

TINGTUIA  OTn  CA]ini01A1*A,  CAIPIOIATED  TINGTIIB  OF  OPim. 
(Qpn'j^pulv.;  ^cid.  Benzoic,  aa  ^i;  OL  anisij  f.  gj;  Mel,  despu- 
mat.  §ij;  Camphor,  gij;  Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij.)  I'his  is  the  well 
known  Paregoric  Elixir^  much  used  in  popular  practice.  It  is 
an  agreeable  preparation  owing  to  the  aromatic  and  saccharine 
additions,  which  likewise  cause  it  to  agree,  at  times,  with  persons 
when  the  tincture  of  opium  cannot  be  tolerated.  By  reason  of 
the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  opiums  contained  in  it,  it  is 
not  well  adapted  for  cases  in  which  powerful  opiates  are  indicated; 
but  it  is  greatly  used  where  gentle  opiates  are  required — as  to 
allay  cough,  and  to  procure  sleep  in  children.  Rather  less  than 
half  a  grain  is  contained  in  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  tincture.  The 
ordinary  dose  for  an  adult  is  a  fluid  drachm,  or  an  ordinary  tea- 
spoonful. 

VEfUl  OTII,  WWB  OP  9PIIII.  (C{ptV,pulv.5i};  Cinnom.  contus.; 
Caryophyll.  contus.  aa  5j;.  Viniy  Oj.)  This  is  the  Lfnidanum 
qf  Sydenham, in  contradistinction  to  the  iMudanumox  Liquid 
Laudanum  just  described.  Wine  dissolves  the  active  properties 
of  opium,  and  the  aromatics  may  adapt  it  for  cases  in  which  the 
Tinctura  opii  disagrees.  It  is  not  much  used,  however,  internally. 
It  has  been  dropped  on  the  conjunctiva  in  turgid  states  of  the  ves- 
sels of  that  membrane,  and  with  decisive  advantage,  especially 
where  there  has  been  great  sensibility.  The  dose  of  the  wine  for 
internal  administration  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tinctura  opii. 

iCE'TUM  OPn,  TINBfiAR  OP  OPIUI,  BLACI  DROP.  {Opii,  in  pulv. 
crass.  3viij;  Myrist.  in  pulv.  crass.  Jiss;  Croci,  |s8;  Sacchar. 
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ixij;  ^ceL  destiilat.  q.  s.  The  opiami  nttCmeg  and  saffron  ar« 
digested  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  distilled  water  for  forty-eight  hoars, 
and  strained.  The  residue  is  digested  in  an  equal  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  is  then  passed 
and  repassed  by  displacement,  until  it  conies  away  quite  clear; 
and  distilled  vinegar,  enough  to  make  the  whole  three  pints,  ia 
passed  through  likewise.  The  sugar  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  three  pints  and  four  fluid  ounces.) 

This  is  essentially  a  solution  of  the  principles  of  opium  in  vine- 
gar, rendered  slightly  excitant  by  the  nutmeg,  and  coloured 
merely  by  the  saflron.  It  is  the  officinal  black  drop,  and  is  in- 
tendedas  a  substitute  for  the  celebrated  empirical  medicine,-— called 
by  the  same  name,  and  sometimes  the  Lancaster  or  Quaker^s 
Black  Drop.  It  is  adapted  for  many  cases  in  which  opium  pro- 
duces its  disagreeable  effects,  and  is  a  very  favourite  article 
with  many  practitioners.  It  is  stronger  than  the  tincture  of 
opium,  the  ordinary  dose  being  from  vj.  to  zzx.  drops. 

EIFLiSllDI  OTn,  OPim  FLASHSS.  {Opiiy  in  pulv.  l\y,  PieU 
abietisy  Siij;  Emplasf.  plumbi,  ibj*  ^qum  buUieniiSy  f.  |iv.  The 
lead  plaster  and  Burgundy  pitch  are  OMlted  together;  the  opium, 
previously  mixed  with  the  water,  is  added,  and  the  whole  boiled 
over  a  gentle  fire  to  the  proper  consistence.) 

This  plaster  is  employed  to  relieve  neuralgic  and  other  pains, 
by  being  applied  immediately  over  their  seat 

Opium  forms  part  of  the  Pulvia  ipecaeuatUim  et  opii  of  the 
PharmacopoBia  of  the  United  States. 

mor'phia* 

In  the  London  Pharmacopcsia,  morphia  is  directed  to  be  precipi* 
tated  by  the  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia  to  chlorohydraie 
or  muriate  of  morphia^  which  lays  hold  of  the  chlorohydric 
acid^.and  separates  the  morphia.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States^  morphia  is  separated  from  opium  by  successive 
maoerations  in  distilled  water  until  the  salt  of  morphia  is  ex* 
tracted.  The  fluid  of  the  macerations  is  then  mixed  and  filtered; 
and  alcohol  and  solution  ^  ammonia  are  added,  by  which  the 
meconate  or  other  salt  of  morphia  is  decomposed;  the  alcohol 
dissolving  the  colouring  matter  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  by  the 
ammonia;  and  the  morphia  itself  being,  consequently,  precipi« 
lated  in  a  purer  states 

The  crystals  of  morphia  are  oolonrless,  and  wholly  inodorous. 
They  are  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  very  slightly  so  in 
boiling  water,  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol  They 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  their  primary  form  is  the  right 
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rhombic  prtrai.  Morphia  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids, 
neutralizes  them,  and  forms  salts,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
solable,  permanent  and  crystaliizable,  and  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

On  acoonnt  of  its  very  sparing  solubility  in  water,  it  is  but 
seldom  prescribed,  although  it  has  been  affirmed  by  one  observer, 
(Bally)  that  it  is  equally  efficacious  with  any  of  its  salts.  As 
this,  however,  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  acid  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  amount  of  acid  varies,  the  salts  of  morphia 
generally,  if  not  always,  at  the  present  day,  receive  the  prefer" 
ence.    The  dose  is  one  sixteenth  to  one-fourth  i>f  a  grain. 

L  MtlTIUS  ACETA8.— KSTATB  SF  WttPlIi. 

The  acetate  of  morphia  is  made  by  mixing  morphia  in  pow*- 
der,  freed  from  narcotin  by  boiling  in  sulphuric  ether,  with 
disHllii  ioater,  and  then  carefully  adding  eu^etic  acid^  until  the 
morphia  is  saturated  and  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  evapo- 
rated, and  the  acetate  dried  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  rubbed  into 
powder. 

Aeetate  of  morphia,  obtained  in  this  way,  is  amorphous;  and 
not  wholly  soluble  in  water,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  a 
portion  of  free  morphia,  which,  however,  is  rendered  soluble  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  in  water. 

The  salts  of  morphia  may  be  administered  advantageously, 
not  only  in  cases  where  opium  is  indicated,  but  where  it  disagrees. 
With  many  persons,  and  in  many  cases,  they  possess  decided  ad- 
vantages over  opium,  but  the  author  has  pretty  generally  found, 
that  where  opium  disagreed,  morphia  and  its  preparations  did  so 
likewise. 

By  one  metfadd  of  exhibition — the  endermic— the  salts  of 
morphia  can  be  used  where  opium  and  its  preparations  cannot. 
This  method  is  adopted,  when  opium  or  the  salts  of  morphia 
cannot  be  borne  internally;  and  where  a  blister  has  been  directed 
in  neuralgic  and  other  cases,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  direct  the 
denuded  surface  to  be  sprinkled  or  dressed  with  a  salt  of  morphia. 
A  quarter  of  a  grain  or  more  is  placed  upon  the  cutis  vera,  and 
this  is  repeated  should  the  case  require  it.  In  the  severer  neu- 
ralgic and  neurotic  cases,  the  quantity  applied  in  this  way  is 
sometimes  very  large.  In  a  case  of  hydrophobia  reported  by  a 
recent  observer,  (Bums,)  ten  grains  at  a  time  were  sprinkled  on 
a  blistered  surface  with  excellent  tranquillizing  effects.  Occa- 
sionally,'when  applied  to  a  blistered  surface,  for  several  days  in 
succession,  a  papular  eruption  is  observed,  which  has  quickly 
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become  yesicular,  proceeding  from  the  edges  of  the  biister^  and 
gradually  spreading  over  the  entire  surface.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  inoculate  with  the  salts  of  morphia,  which,  when  thus 
used — the  point  of  a  lancet  being  dipped  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt — give  occasion  to  the  formation  of  a  papula  surrounded 
by  an  areola  and  accompanied  by  itching,  which  is  at  its  height 
in  about  an  hour.  In  one  case, — in  which  thirteen  punctures  were 
made  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  forearm — the  patient  experi- 
enced heaviness  of  the  head,  frequent  yawning,  clamminess  of 
mouth,  and  an  invincible  desire  to  sleep;  yet  the  quantity  of  the 
salt  of  morphia  used  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  grain.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  inoculation  with  morphia 
may  supersede  the  use  of  blisters  and  ammoniacal  plasters.  The 
acetate  has  also  been  given  in  injection  in  cases  of  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, and  has  been  made  into  an  ointment  to  be  rubbed  over 
pained  parts,  or  applied  immediately  to  them,  where  this  is  prac- 
ticable. In  the  dose  of  a  fourth  of  a  grain  every  half  hour  it 
was  found  by  one  practitioner,  66rard,  to  be  preferable  tb  every 
other  remedy.  He  continued  it  until  the  serious  symptoms*-the 
spasms,  diarrhoBa  and  vomiting — had  ceased,  or  reaction  ensued. 
(See  the  author's  New  Remedies j  p.  345.) 

The  ordinary  dose  of  acetate  of  morphia  is  from  an  eighth  to 
a  quarter  of  a  grain,  repeated  so  as  to  induce  the  anodyne  or 
hypnotic  eflTect.  As  in  the  case  of  opium,  under  excessive  pain,  or 
long  continued  use,  the  system  may  be  so  habituated  to  its  action 
as  to  bear  very  large  doses.  A  case  has  been  published  in  which 
a  female,  under  a  painful  affection,  took  scruple,  and — according 
to  her  own  report— half  drachm  doses  of  the  acetate.  {New 
Remedies y  p.  340.) 

9.  HORTHLE  HUIUAS.— HURUTE  OF  HORPHIA. 

The  muriate  of  morphia  of  the  PharmacopoBJa  of  the  United 
Slates  is  made  by  mixing  morphiUy  in  powder,  with  distilled 
watery  and  carefully  adding  muriatic  acid  till  the  morphia  is 
saturated  and  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  until 
crystals  form  upon  cooling.  These  crystals  are  of  a  snow-white, 
feathery  appearance,  and  wholly  soluble  in  water.  They  are 
devoid  of  smell,  and  of  a  bitter  taste. 

This  salt  of  morphia  is  but  little  used  in  this  country,  but  is 
more  prescribed  than  either  of  the  others  in  Great  Britain.  There 
are  some,  indeed,  here,  who  prefer  it  to  the  sulphf^te,  which  is 
most  frequently  given  with  us;  but  it  is  probable,  that  more  accu- 
rate observation  will  show,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  sub- 
stituted, in  all  cases,  for  each  other. 

The  dose  of  the  muriate  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  acetate. 
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1  mimM  suLPHis.— smpuTE  of  impiu. 

Sulphate  of  morphia  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
muriate — diluted  sulphuric  acid  being  substituted  for  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  in  snow-white  feathery  crystals^  which  are  wholly 
soluble  in  water.    The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  aeetate. 

IIVIOI  MOtTIU!  BDUnUTR,  Solution  qf  Sulphate  of  Mor- 
phia. (MorphisB  sulphat  gr.  viii;  Aqum  destillat,  Oss.)  This 
solution  undergoes  change  by  keeping,  and  admits  of  minute 
quantities  of  the  sulphate  being  administered.  A  fluidrachm,  or 
about  a  tea-spoonful,  contains  one  eighth  of  a  grain. 

Many  years  ago,  a  Liquor  Morphia  Citratis  was  directed  to 
be  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Beat  four  ounces  of  the 
best  crude  opium  in  a  mortar  with  two  ounces  of  crystallized , 
citric  acidj  mix  well  with  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  filter 
after  24  hours'  maceration.  This  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Porter, 
of  England,  and  is  spoken  well  of  by  Dr.  Paris.  Magendie 
recommends  a  citrate  to  be  formed  more  immediately,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  formula.  Morphix  pur,  gr.  xvi;  Acid, 
citric,  crjrstallis.  gr.  viii;  Aquse  destillat.  |i;  Tinct.  coccinelL 
q.  s.  ut  fiat  solutio.     The  dose  is  20  to  24  drops  in  the  24  hours. 

A  Tartrate  of  Morphia  was  suggested  by  the  author's 
friend,  Mr.  C.  T.  Haden,  as  a  substitute  for  the  liquor  opii  seda- 
tivus  of  Mr.  Battley,  a  nostrum.  Mr.  Haden  prepared  it  by  mace- 
rating the  dregs  remaining  after  making  the  tincture  of  opium  in 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  Forty  drops  acted  in  every  respect  like 
twenty  of  the  liquor  opii  sedativus.  It  neither  excited  nor  in- 
duced costiveness. 

A  Bimeconate  of  Morphia  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Squire, 
of  London,  and  has  been  highly  spoken  of  as  an  anodyne  and 
hypnotic,  but  the  formula  for  its  preparation  has  not  been  given 
to  the  profession.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  preparation  termed 
McMunn^s  Elixir  of  Opium. 


8.  PAPATER,— POPPYHB ADS. 

Papafver  somniferumy  Somniferous  or  White  Poppy;  Sex, 
Syst.  Polyandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Papaveracese,  is  indi- 
genous in  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  grows  wild  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, having  probably  escaped  from  gardens.  (Pereira.)  It  is 
cultivated  in  oriental  countries  for  the  sake  of  opium,  and  in  Eu- 
rope for  its  heads  or  capsules,  as  well  as  for  the  oil  contained  in 
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the  seeds,  which  is  used  in  the  arls.  The  heads  are  obtained 
generally  from  the  white  variety,  being  the  largest,  and  they  are 
directed  by  the  Edinburgh  college  to  be  gathered  before  they  are 
wholly  ripe,  because  at  (hat  time  they  abound  in  the  milky  juice 
of  which  opium  is  made;  Whilst,  if  allowed  to  ripen  before  they 
are  plucked,  as  directed  by  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges,  (he 
juice  is  in  a  great  measure  exhausted.  (Christison.) 

The  heads — as  met  with  in  the  shops — vary  in  size  from  that 
of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  the  fist,  are  of  a  dirty  white  or  purplish- 
brown  colour,  of  a  papyraceous  texture,  devoid  of  smell,  and 
have  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  When  subjected  to  analysis,  they 
contain  principles  similar  to  those  of  opium,  which  they  readily 
impart  to  water. 

The  preparations  of  poppyheads  are  exceedingly  variable  in 
strength,  partly  owing  to  their  being  gathered  at  different  stages 
of  their  growth,  and  partly,  also,  owing  to  differences  in  the  va- 
riety of  the  plant  used;  and  they  are,  consequently,  but  rarely 
prescribed  internally.  They  have  been  thought,  by  some,  to  agree 
where  opium  did  not,  but  this  is  questionable;  and  they  are  not 
adapted  for  any  purposes  which  opium  does  not  better  subserve. 

The  decoction  is  much  used  in  Great  Britain  as  an  anodyne 
fomentation,  although  it  has  been  properly  questioned,  whether 
it  produce  any  effect,  which  would  not  equally  follow  the  use  of 
a  mucilaginous  decoction. 


3.  HYOSCY'AMUS.— HENBANE, 

Hyoscy'amus  niger^  or  Common  Henbane;  Sex.  Sfst.  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Solanaceas;  is  indigenous  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes.  It 
has,  also,  been  introduced  into  this  country,  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  which  it  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  older  set- 
tlements. It  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves — Hyoscyami  Folia, 
and  the  seeds  Hyosctami  Semen— are  officinal  in  the  Pharma-^ 
copoBia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  recommended  that 
the  plant  should  be  gathered  when  in  flower;  but  it  has  been 
found  sufficiently  active  even  in  the  spring  before  the  appearance 
of  the  flowering  stem.  The  wild  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
narcotics,  has  been  esteemed  preferable  to  the  cultivated,  but  Dr. 
Christison  affirms,  that,  from  experiments  made  at  the  Royal  In- 
firmary of  Edinburgh,  the  inferiority  of  cultivated  plants,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  seems  not  to  be  appreciable  in  practice.  The  plant  is 
said  to  be  only  fit  for  medicinal  use  in  the  second  year.  The 
fresh  herb  has  a  disagreeable  virous  smell,  and  a  mucilaginous, 
slightly  acrid  taste.     The  leaves  should  be  dried  at  a  temperature 
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not  exceeding  120°  Fahr.,  by  which  process  100  lbs.  of  the  fresh 
herb  are  said  to  lose  86  per  cent..  When  dried,  they  ought  to 
preserve,  in  some  measure,  their  odour.  The  seeds  have  the 
smell  of  the  plant,  and  a  bitter  taste. 

Both  the  seeds  and  extract  have  been  analyzed,  and  found  to 
contain  a  vegetable  alkali,  almost  identical  with  atropia,  to  which 
the  name  Hyoscyamia  or  Hyoscyamina  has  been  given.  An 
erapyreuraatic  oil  of  henbane,  whose  properties  resemble  those  of 
the  empyreumatic  oil  of  foxglove,  was  obtained  by  destructive 
distillation,  which  proved  to  be  a  powerful  narcotic  poison. 

In  large  doses,  hyoscyamus  is  an  acro-narcotic  poison,  occa- 
sioning at  times — but  not  so  often  as  belladonna,  and  stramonium, 
— nausea  and  votuiting,  purging,  disturbance  of  vision,  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  coma,  and  often  delirium,  followed  by  death. 
In  medicinal  doses,  it  exerts  a  soothing  influence  over  the  nervous 
system,  without  that  manifest  precursory  excitement  which  is 
produced  by  many  of  the  articles  of  the  class.  In  larger  doses 
still,  it  acts  as  an  hypnotic;  at  least  such  is  the  general  belief.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  frequently  fails;  and  it  is 
aflirmed  to  induce  delirium  rather  more  frequently  when  pushed 
to  a  great  extent.  It  certainly  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  opium 
as  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic;  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  opium 
and  its  preparations  disagree,  and  in  which  henbane  may  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  substitute.  For  example,  opium,  even  in  small  doses, 
occasions,  in  particular  persons,  violent  cephalalgia,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  is  apt  to  induce  constipation;  none  of  which  pheno- 
mena follow  the  use  of  hyoscyamus.  Itisnot,however,extensively 
employed;  for  whilst  one  respectable  writer,  {Professor  Woody 
of  Philadelphia,)  remarks,  that  it  is  '^at  present  used  almost  ex- 
clusively to  relieve  pain,  procure  sleep,  or  quiet  irregular  nervous 
action,"  another,  {Christisorij)  states,  that  "probably  the  chief 
consumption  of  it  now-a-days  is  in  combination  with  those  pur- 
gatives which  cause  griping,  and  more  especially  with  the  com- 
pound colocynth  pill-mass." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  cases  in  which  hyoscyamus 
is  given  internally.  It  would  be  but  repeating  what  is  said  under 
the  various  narcotics.  Wherever  an  anodyne,  hypnotic,  or  anti- 
spasmodic is  needed,  it  is  prescribed;  and,  as  already  shown,  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  it  may  be  used  when  opium  cannot  be; 
although  whenever  the  latter  can  be  borne,  it  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able. Like  belladonna,  it  may  be  used  to  dilate  the  pupil,  but  it 
is  not  so  energetic;  and  like  it,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  way 
of  injection,  and  as  a  fomentation  in  painful  tumefactions  and 
ulcerations. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves— which,  however,  are  rarely 
prescribed— is  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 
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BIRiG  TDI  ITOSCTill,  BXIliCT  OF  HEflBlHI,  is  the  inspis- 
sated  juice  of  the  leaves.  112  lbs.  of  the  fresh  plant  yield  from 
4  to  5  lbs.,  according  to  one  experimenter  {Brande)i  according  to 
another,  lb  v.  Six.  (Squire.)  That  used  in  this  country  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  Great  Britain,  and  is  very  variable  in  its  quality. 
It  is  the  preparation  of  henbane,  which  is  most  commonly  pre- 
scribed,—being  given  internally  in  the  dose  of  gr.  v.  to  gr.  z.  or 
more.  It  is  a  common  adjunct  to  the  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  and  to  aloes,  whose  irritating  qualities  it  obviates;  so  that 
in  pregnancy  pills  of  aloes  and  hyoscyamus  may  be  taken  with 
safety.  Like  other  narcotic  extracts,  it  may  be  added  to  topical 
applications  to  tender  parts — as  to  hemorrhoids;  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally formed  into  a  plaster,  which  is  used  in  neuralgic  pains, 
glandular  and  scirrhous  swellings,  &c. 

An  AlCOIOUC  EIlliCT  01  HTegCTAIUS-ffiniiimn  IT0SCTHI 
ALCMOLICUM,  has  been  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopcsia  of  the  United  States  (1842.)  It  is  made  from 
the  leaves,  in  coarse  powder.  The  dose  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  simple  extract,  than  which  it  has  been  regarded  as 
more  certain. 

TINCTDIA  HT08CT'AH,  TDISTIllB  OF  HENBAIIE,  (Hyosct/am.  fol. 
giv;  Alcohol,  dilut,  Oij;  prepared  either  by  simple  maceration 
or  by  displacement.)  The  dose  as  an  hypnotic  is  f.  3j.  to  f.  3ij. 
Should  it  act  on  the  bowels,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  opium  should  be  added  to  It, 
which  may  be  done  in  cases  where  opium  does  not  disagree. 


4.  BELLADONO^A. 

Belladonna  is  the  officinal  name,  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia, for  the  leaves  of  A'tropa  Selladon*nay  Common' Dwale, 
Deadly  Nightshade;  Sex.  Stst.  Pentandria  Monogynia;  Nat, 
Ord.  Solanace86,  a  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Euro|:>e,  growing 
in  hedges  and  waste  ground  on  a  calcareous  soil;  flowering  in 
June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  September.  The  leaves 
are  usually  collected  before  the  flowers  bloom  or  soon  afterwards. 
The  root,  also,  is  officinal  in  the  Dublin  PbarmacopoBia.  The 
dried  leaves  are  of  a  dull  greenish  colour,  with  a  feeble  narcotic 
smell,  and  a  subacrid  and  slightly  nauseous  taste.  They  impart 
their  virtues  to  both  water  and  alcohol. 

On  analysis,  belladonna  yields  a  vegetable  alkaloid — Mropia 
— on  which  the  narcotic  properties  appear  to  be  dependent,  and 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  process  similar  to  that  for  procuring 
aconitia  from  aconite.    This  principle  has  not  been  admitted  into 
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the  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  a  most  virulent  poison — a  tenth  of  a 
grain  cansing,  in  the  human  subject^  dryness  of  the  mouth,  con- 
striction of  the  throat,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  headache,  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  and  stupor. 

Belladonna  is  a  powerful  narcotic  poison  in  large  doses.  To 
a  less  extent  it  possesses  the  ordinary  properties  of  the  narcotics, 
along  with  some  that  are  peculiar  to  itself.  When  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  affect  the  system,  it  induces  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  vertigo,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  dimness  of  sight; 
when  to  a  greater  extent,  delirium,  and — it  is  affirmed — an  erup- 
tion closely  resembling  that  of  scarlatina.  To  this,  reference  will 
be  made  presently. 

The  first  set  of  symptoms  were  induced  on  the  author  by 
tasting  some  newly  prepared  extract  of  belladonna  prepared  by 
himself.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  continued  for  a  fortnight,- 
becoming  gradually  less  and  less,  but  impairing  vision,  whilst  it 
persisted.  These  effects  show,  that  the  main  effect  of  the  bella- 
donna is  exerted  upon  the  organs  of  innervation;  those  of  secre- 
tion become  modified  subsequently. 

Belladonna  is  administered  in  many  diseases  for  the  purpose 
of  allaying  pain,  or  diminishing  the  impressibility  of  the  nervous 
centres  or  of  the  nervous  cords.  In  this  respect,  it  is,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  far  inferior  to  opium,  yet  there  are  some  diseases  in 
which  it  occasionally  succeeds  after  opium  has  failed;  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia;  in  which  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  push  the  remedy,  until  some  of  the  effects  above  men- 
tioned are  induced.  Administered  in  this  manner, — like  the  other 
narcotics,  it  has  been  prescribed  in  rheumatism. 

In  diseases  characterized  by  great  nervous  impressibility,  as 
hooping-cough,  it  has  occasionally  afforded  relief;  but  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  palliative  in  that  singular  self-limited 
disease.  A  modern  writer  (•/2.  T.  Thomson)  affords,  how- 
ever, the  following  strong  testimony  in  its  favour: — "I  have 
ordered  the  extract  in  doses  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  a  child  of 
eight  years  of  age,  and  gradually  increased  the  dose  to  a  quarter 
of  a  grain.  Its  power  over  the  cough  is  extraordinary.  It  pro- 
duces a  state  of  the  skin  closely  resembling  scarlatina,  accompa- 
nied with  fever,  suffused  eye,  dimness  of  sight,  and  frequently, 
although  not  always,  headache.  Whilst  these  symptoms  conti- 
nue, the  cough  remains  absent,  but  it  returns  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
appear. By  keeping  the  habit  for  a  sufficient  time  under  the 
influence  of  the  remedy,  the  period  of  the  disease  has  always 
been  greatly  shortened.'^ 

Belladonna  has  also  been  prescribed  in  epilepsy,  mania,  hyste- 
ria, chorea,  and  in  the  neuroses  in  general;  but  no  marked  effect 
has  resulted,  except  what  would  probably  have  equally  resulted 
from  the  employment  of  opium  or  some  of  its  preparations. 
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Dr.  Graves  has  ingeniously  suggested  the  use  of  belladonna  in 
eases  of  fever  accompanied  with  contraction  of  the  pupil,  under 
the  view,  that  the  state  of  the  brain,  which  accompanies  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  is  different  from  that  which  accompanies  con- 
traction; and  hence,  as  belladonna  occasions  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  its  administration  may  do  much  towards  counteracting  the 
condition  of  the  encephalon  that  occasions  the  opposite  condition 
of  the  pupiL  Were  this  view,  however,  correct,  it  would  seem 
equally  probable,  that  as  aconite  produces  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  it  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  encephalic  conditions  that  are 
accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  and  farther,  that  aconite 
ought  to  be  capable  of  counteracting  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
occasioned  by  belladonna.  These  would  be  strange  results  if 
they  really  occurred. 

The  property  possessed  by  belladonna  of  dilating  the  pupil 
adapts  it  for  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases  of  the  organ  of 
vision.  It  is  largely  used  by  the  surgeons  of  Europe,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  exploration  and  treatment.  In  cases  of  cataract, 
for  example,  it  enables  the  sui^eon  to  appreciate  its  extent;  and 
in  obscure  diseases,  to  inspect  the  depth  of  the  eyeball.  In  the 
operation  for  cataract,  it  allows  of  the  lens  passing  out  more 
readily.  In  iritis,  it  prevents  adhesions  between  the  posterior 
part  of  the  iris  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  crys- 
talline, or  ruptures  them  when  fresh.  It  is  occasionally,  also,  used 
in  inflammatory  and  other  affections  of  the  eye,  to  diminish  the 
sensibility  of  the  organ  to  light. 

For  producing  dilatation  of  the  iris,  a  little  of  the  extract  may 
be  rubbed  with  the  wet  finger  round  the  eyelids,  or  a  solution  be 
dropped  into  the  eye.  In  a  few  hours,  the  pupil  generally  be- 
comes  largely  dilated,  so  much  so,  that  the  iris  appears,  at  times, 
as  if  it  were  totally  gone.  This  condition  generally  continues  for 
a  few  days. 

Owing  to  its  effect  upon  the  iris,  its  use  has  been  suggested  in 
labour,  accompanied  with  unusual  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri 
With  this  view,  either  the  soft  extract,  or  an  ointment  composed 
of  Extract  of  Belladonna  3j — 5ij;  Spermaceti  Ointment  or 
Lardy  Si.  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  os  uteri.  It  is  not,  however, 
much  employed.  In  spasmodic  and  neuralgic  affections  of  the 
urethra,  bladder,  rectum  and  vagina,  belladonna  has  likewise 
been  used,  either  applied  to  a  bougie,  or  passed  into  the  rectum, 
in  the  form  of  injection  or  suppository.  In  all  cases,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  no  abrasion— as  the  belladonna  might 
produce  an  undesirable  narcotic  impression  upon  the  system. 

In  certain  painful  affections  of  the  chest,  and  in  painful  scirr- 
hous and  glandular  enlargements,  a  belladonna  plaster  is  not 
unfrequently  applied.    Its  harcotic  influence  may  be  partially 
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exerted  in  thu  way;  but  it  is  probably  bat  little  adapted  for  the 
removal  of  those  affections,  as  was  at  one  time  believed. 

There  is  one  other  application  of  the  belladonna^  which  re- 
mains  to  be  particularly  noticed  *-as  a  preventive  of  scarla* 
tina«  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  when  given  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  apt  to  induce  a  cutaneous  efflorescence  similar  to  that 
of  scarlatina.  This,  of  course,  suggested  to  the  homoBopathist 
to  make  trials  of  the  remedy  as  a  prophylactic  against  that  often 
formidable  disease.  In  another  work,  (Practice  qf  Medicine^  ii. 
604,  Philadelphia,  1842,)  the  author  has  stated,  that  he  has 
never  witnessed  the  eruption,  nor  does  its  production  seem  to  be 
conmdered  necessary  where  the  belladonna  has  been  given  as  a 
prophylactic  The  testimony,  for  and  against  its  preventive 
powers  in  scarlatina,  has  been  considerable.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
however,  that  inasmuch  as  all  are  not  attacked,  who  are  exposed 
to  a  disease  which  is  unquestionably  contagious,  any  article,  ex- 
hibited with  the  view  of  prevention,  may  readily  gain  credit  for 
the  possession  of  such  powers,  withont  meriting  it.  Still  more 
easy  is  it,  in  the  case  of  a  disease  like  scarlatina,  which  many 
consider  spreads  by  epidemic  rather  than  by  contagious  influences. 
The  belladonna  certainly  has  often  failed,  and  a  striking  case  of 
the  kind  is  given  by  a  recent  respectable  writer  [Sigmond) — of  a 
&mily  of  eleven  persons,  who  took  it,  yet  every  one  of  them  was 
attacked.  Hahnemann's  direction  for  exhibiting  it  in  such  cases 
is  to  dissolve  three  grains  of  the  extract  in  a  fluidounce  of  cinna* 
mon  wateTf  and  to  administer  three  drops  of  this  solution,  twice 
a  day,  to  a  child  a  year  old,  adding  one  drop  for  every  year,  until 
twelve  drops  are  taken  for  a  dose;  this  course  to  be  adopts  at 
the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  and  to  be  persevered  in 
whilst  it  rages. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  Belladonna  is  one  graia^ 
which  may  be  gradually  increased  until  its  peculiar  effects-*dry«> 
ness  of  the  mouth,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or  some  of  the  cephalic 
phenomena  supervene.  The  powder  is  rarely,  however,  given 
mternally.  The  fresh  leaves  are  sometimes  applied  warm  as  a  £b^ 
mentation  to  pained  parts;  and,  occasionally,  an  infusion  is  used 
for  a  similar  purpose,  or  the  powder  is  made  to  form  part  of  a  cata^ 
plasm. 

SXnietin  mUMIHii,  nmcr  of  SEUiMinU,  This  extract 
is  Qutde  from  the  expressed  juice  of  Belladonna.  It  is  the 
preparation  most  frequently  used.  The  dose  may  be  a  quarter, 
or  half  a  grain,  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased 
until  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  remedy  appear.  It  has, 
however,  been  given  in  much  larger  quantities.  Its  topical  uses 
have  already  been  referred  to;  but  it  may  be  added,  that  a  deeoc' 
turn  of  the  extract  or  of  the  leaves  has  been  recommended,  like 
other  narcotics,  as  an  inhalation  in  spasmodic  asthma. 
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An  AICOIOIIC  EITRAGT  OF  BEILABONNi— EITRAC'TUI  mLiMII1l£ 
AlCOHOnCUM— has  been  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1842.)  It  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  diluted  alcohol^  by  displacement,  on  Bella-- 
donna  in  coarse  powder.  The  fresh  leaves  are  not  always 
attainable,  and  this  formula  furnishes  a  method  for  obtaining  the 
extract  in  their  absence. 

'  TKCTUHA  BBUiADON'NJl,  TDiOTUBE  OF  BBllADONNA.  (Belladonn.  5i v; 
Alcohol  dilut.  Oij;  prepared  by  maceration  or  displacement.) 
The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  it^xx  to  ii|^xl.  watching  the  effects. 
It  is  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  not  in 
Great  Britain. 

EHPLASHUI  BBLLABOirail,  PU8TBB  OF  BELLABONNA.  {Emplastr. 
Resin,  Siij;  Extract.  Belladonnmj  Siss.)  This  plaster  is  used  as  an 
anodyne  and  revellent  in  neuralgic  pains,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
painful  affections  that  are  deep  seated.  Dr.  Wood  states,  that  he 
has  seen  the  constitutional  effects  of  belladonna  result  from  its 
application.  Care  oAight  to  be  taken  not  to  apply  it  to  an  abraded 
surface. 


5.  STRAMCyNIUM. 

Datu'ra  Stramo'niumy  Thorn  Apple^  or  Jamestoton  Weed; 
Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Okd.  Solanaceae,  is  met 
with  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America;  but  its 
native  country  appears  to  be  unknown.  In  the  United  States,  it 
is  very  common  in  the  vicinity  of  every  inhabited  spot,  in  waste 
ground,  and  on  dunghills.  It  flowers  from  May  to  August, 
according  to  the  temperature.  The  leaves,  Stramonii  Folia; 
the  root,  Stbamovii  Badix;  and  the  seeds,  Stramonii  Semeit, 
are  officinal  in  the  PharmacopoBia  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  are  gathered  when  the  flowers  are  full  blown,  at  which 
time  they  possess  an  unpleasant  virous  odour^  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  disagreeable  impression  on  the  olfactories,  when  the  place 
is  approached  in  which  the  plant  grows.  Their  taste  is  bitter 
and  nauseous.  The  disagreeable  odour  is  lost  by  drying,  but  the 
taste  remains.  The  seeds  are  small,  compressed,  kidney-shaped, 
and  of  a  brown,  almost  black,  colour,  without  smell,  but  having 
the  bitter,  nauseous  taste  of  the  leaves,  and  a  somewhat  acrid 
taste. 

All  the  parts  of  the  plant  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  alcohol, 
and  the  fixed  oils,  which  are  consequently  used  in  various  prepa- 
rations. The  plant  has  been  analyzed  by  different  chemisu^,  and 
found  to  contain  an  active  vegetable  alkali,  to  which  the  name 
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Daturia  or  Daturina  has  been  given,  and  which  is  separated 
ID  the  same  manner  as  hyoscyamia.  It  dilates  the  pupil,  and  is 
highly  poisonous  to  animals,  but  is  not  used  in  medicine.  By 
destructive  distillation,  a  poisonous  oil  is  obtained,  which  does 
not  differ  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  from  the  empy- 
reumatic  oil  of  foxglove. 

Stramonium  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  producing  effects  like  those 
of  belladonna,  when  taken  in  large  doses, — as  dryness  of  the 
throat,  and  delhium,  followed  by  coma,  with  dilated  pupils,  and 
at  times  convulsions.  In  medicinal  doses,  it  appears  to  resemble 
hyosc^amus;  to  be  anodyne,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  hypnotic; 
rather  tending  to  relax  the  bowels  than  to  constipate,  and  agree- 
ing where  opium  cannot  be  borne.  Still,  for  internal  use,  it  is 
less  employed  than  the  other  narcotics  already  considered, 
although  it  may  be  used  in  the  very  same  cases. 

In  spasmodic  asthma — as  elsewhere  shown — it  is  made  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  pneumogastric  nerves  by  inhalation,  with 
marked  advantage, — the  benefit  resulting,  in  such  cases,  from  its 
narcotic  influence.  Like  the  other  narcotics  it  is  also  used  externally, 
the  leaves  being  applied  warm  to  painful  tumours,  irritable  ulcers, 
&C.  For  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  pupil,  as  well  as  of  diminish- 
ing the  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  the  influence  of  light,  bella- 
donna is  more  used  in  Europe:  in  this  country,  the  extract  of 
stramonium  is  often  employed.  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
leaves  is  two  or  three  grains;  that  of  the  seeds,  a  grain,  repeated 
until  the  constitutional  influence  is  manifested,  or  until  some 
effect  is  exhibited  on  the  morbid  phenomena. 

BITIUGTDM  SfUIOni  FOUOIDI,  EimCT  OF  SmiOMDI  UiAm. 
This  is  the  inspissated  juice  evaporated. 

IinACTUI  STEAIOHn  lEIINIS,  EXmCT  OF  STRilOimil  SED. 
This  is  obtained  from  stramonium  seed  by  the  process  of  dis- 
placement, through  the  action  of  dilute  alcohol.  It  is  the  alco- 
Aolic  extract  qf  the  seedy  and  is  preferable  to  the  first.  The 
dose  of  the  first  is  a  grain;  of  the  last  half  a  grain,  gradually  in- 
creased. When  applied  to  the  eye  to  induce  dilatation  of  the' 
pupil,  in  the  same  cases  as  the  extract  of  belladonna,  it  may  be 
softened  and  gently  rubbed  over  the  eyelid,  or  a  solution  may  be 
dropped  into  the  eye. 

TnCTURi  STEAIOHn,  TmCTUKE  OF  STRiHORIUlL  (Stramon.  sem. 
contus.  Siv;  Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij.  Prepared  either  by  maceration, 
or  by  displacement.)  The  dose  is  nix  to  ir^xx,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  until  some  effect  is  induced.  It  may  be  given  wherever 
stramonium  is  indicated. 
VOL.  I.— 32 
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mfiUEllITI  BTKilOim,  OnmERT  of  STEAIOHIIII.  {Stramon.fol. 
recent,  concis.  ifcj;  •ddipis,  Ibiij;  Cerss  flavas^  ifcss.  The  leaves 
are  boiled  in  the  lard  until  they  are  friable,  then  strained,  and  Co 
the  product,  the  wax,  previously  melted^  is  added.)  This  oint- 
ment is  used  as  an  anodyne  application  to  painful  ulcers,  hemoF- 
rhoids,  &c.,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  some  surgeons,  being 
prescribed  in  cases  where  others  would  use  nothing  more  than 
simple  cerate. 

6.  CONFUM.— HEMLOCK. 

Both  the  leaves,  Conii  Folia,  and  the  seed  or  fruit,  Conn 
Semen,  of  the  Coni'um  macula'tum^  are  officinal  in  the  Phar- 
macopcBia  of  the  United  States.  The  plant,  called  also  eommon 
or  spotted  hemlock;  Sex.  Stst.  Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Umbelliferae,  is  indigenous  in  Europe,  and  has  been  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  in  Chili,  growing  usually  in  waste 
grounds,  and  by  the  roadsides,  especially  near  inhabited  places. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  August  and 
September.  The  whole  plant  has  an  exceedingly  disagreeable 
virous  smell,  compared  by  some  to  that  of  mice;  by  others  to 
that  of  eaiuharides,  or  of  the  urine  of  the  cat,  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  other  umbelliferous  plants.  Its  proper  cha- 
racteristics are,  however,  botannical.  The  plant  is  considered  to 
be  more  active  in  warm  countries,  and  in  hot  and  dry  seasons. 
The  leaves  are  generally  gathered  when  the  plant  is  in  full 
flower,  or  even  later,  when  the  fruix  is  forming.  Dr.  Christison, 
however,  affirms  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  great  difference  in  its  poisonous  properties  at  any 
season,  as  even  in  November  and  March  of  its  first  year  its 
activity  is  very  great.  The  same  gentleman  remarks,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Geiger,  the  seeds  have  always  appeared 
to  him  to  be  considerably  more  active  when  green  than  when 
ripe  and  dry:  they  are  much  more  active  than  the  leaves,  and 
he  considers  this  an  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  seeds  by  the 
London  College  as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the 
remark  would  of  course  apply  equally  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States — unless  they  were  used  for  some  special  pur- 
pose different  from  those  to  which  the  leaves  are  applied.  A 
great  advantage,  however,  of  the  seeds  would  seem  to  be,  that 
they  retain,  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  leaves,  their  active 
principle  unchanged. 

Hemlock  leaves,  when  dried  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than 
120^  Fahr.,  and  with  exclusion  of  solar  light,  have  a  fine  green 
colour^  and  the  characteristic  smell  of  the  plant.  They  should 
be  preserved  in  tin  canisters  well  closed.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever^ that  but  Kttle  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  dried  leaves. 
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as>  however  careful);  prepared^  they  sometimes  yield  none  of 
the  active  principle,  coniOy  even  ahhough  they  may  have  a  fine 
green  colour,  and  the  hemlock  smell.  {Pereira.)  The  taste  is 
nauseous,  but  much  less  so  than  that  of  the  fresh  plant.  The 
seeds  have  very  little  odour,  and  a  slight,  somewhat  bitter,  and 
nauseous  taste. 

Conium  has  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  chemical  analysis, 
but  without  any  great  advantage  to  pharmacology.  One  of  the 
most  curious  results  was  obtained  by  Schrader,  who  found  the 
analysis  of  the  hemlock  and  cabbage  to  be  strikingly  analogous! 
When  subjected  to  distillation,  a  volatile  oil,  of  an  acrid  taste 
and  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  plant,  passes  over,  which  is  not, 
however,  poisonous;  hence,  the  smell  of  the  leaves  would  be 
an  unsatisfactory  test  of  their  activity.  When  triturated  with  a 
solution  of  potas8a,an  intense  and  peculiar  odour  is  exhaled,  aris- 
ing from  the  disengagement  of  the  active  principle  Conia^  Conein, 
Conicin  or  Cicuiin,  which  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  com- 
bination with  an  acid,  and  requires  the  agency  of  an  alkali  to 
disengage  k.  It  is  possessed  of  wonderful  activity  as  a  poison. 
It  cannot  be  procured  from  the  dried  leaves;  but  may  be  from 
the  dried  fruit.  {FereirOy  Christtson.) 

Conium  is  one  of  the  narcotics  so  strongly  extolled  by  Storck 
in  cancerous  affections,  not  simply  with  the  view  of  its  narcotic 
action,but  as  a  modifier  of  the  system  of  nutrition,  or  a  eutrophic. 
At  the  present  day,  however, the  latter  action  has  been  more  pro- 
perly referred  to  the  therapeutical  agents  prescribed  with  it,  for 
the  belief  of  its  ^deobsiruenV  operation  has  now  altogether 
passed  away  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  observers. 

In  regard  to  its  precise  operation  on  the  encephalo-spinal  sys- 
tem, and  the  phenomena  induced  by  it,  discordance  of  sentiment 
exists, — so  much  so,  that  a  very  recent  writer  {Christtson)  ex- 
presses the  opinion,  <Uhat  the  entire  subject  of  the  medicinal 
actions  and  uses  of  hemlock  requires  to  be  investigated  anew; 
and  it  well  deserves  investigation,  considering  its  Angular  energy 
and  peculiar  effects  as  a  poison.^' 

Cases  are  on  record,  in  which  the  leading  symptom  produced 
by  it  was  coma:  others  have  ascribed  convulsions  to  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Christison  led  him  to 
infer,  that  it  does  not  excite  convulsive  spasms,  or  bring  on  in- 
sensibility; but  that  it  exhausts  the  nervous  energy  of  the  spinal 
chord  and  voluntary  muscles,  occasioning  merely  convulsive 
tremors  and  slight  twitches,  and  eventually  general  paralysis  of 
the  muscles,  and  consequent  stoppage  of  the  breathing.  He 
found,  however,  that  it  leaves  the  heart's  action  unimpaired, 
and  does  not  prevent  the  blood  from  coagulating— as  was  at 
one  time  imagined — any  more  than  other  causes  ^f  death  by 
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asphyxia.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Mr.  Judd  infers  from 
more  recent  experiments  with  medicinal  doses  on  cats  and  other 
animals,  that  the  well-made  extract  causes  great  languor  and 
drowsiness,  and  often  profound  sleep  for  two  or  three  hours, 
lessens  muscular  excitability,  and  reduces  the  circulation  as  well 
as  the  animal  heat.  He  is,  consequently,  induced  to  believe,  that 
it  really  deserves  the  reputation  it  has  enjoyed  with  many,  of 
being  an  efficient  anodyne  and  hypnotic;  he  adds,  that  on  some 
trials  with  it  in  affections  of  the  chest,  he  found  it  to  allay  cough 
and  promote  sleep,  and  he  considers  it  especially  applicable  to 
the  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  phrenitis,  and  other 
affections  attended  with  an  excited  or  excitable  state  of  the  cir- 
culation.   ( CAristison,) 

The  author  has  given  the  remedy  a  fair  trial  in  various  painful 
affections,  but  he  has  been  extremely  dissatisfied  with  it;  and  is 
disposed  to  think,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  it  is  often 
altogether  inert  It  is  used  internally,  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
narcotics  already  described;  and  n,  fomentation  of  fresh  hemlock 
leaves;  or  a  poultice  of  the  extract  or  of  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves;  or  a  hemlock  ointment  or  plaster  is  not  nnfreqnently 
used  to  allay  the  pain  of  malignant  ulcerations,  or  of  neuralgic 
suffering. 

Like  some  of  the  other  remedies  of  the  class,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  possess  antaphrodisiac  virtues,  and  has,  consequently, 
been  prescribed  in  cases  in  which  there  was  over-excitement  of  the 
venereal  appetite. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  powdered  conium  is  three  or  four  grains, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day — the  dose  being  gradually  increased,  until 
some  degree  of  cephalic  uneasiness  is  experienced.  The  powder, 
however,  speedily  loses  its  virtues,  and  different  specimens  appear 
to  have  different  potency;  so  that  care  may  be  necessary,  if  a  dif- 
ferent specimen  of  the  same  preparation  be  given,  that  an  over- 
dose be  not  prescribed. 

EXTRAC'TUH  GOHIl,  EXTRACT  OP  HEIIOCL  This  extract  is  pre- 
pared from  the  inspissated  juice, — too  much  pressure  being 
avoided — as  the  extract,  obtained  in  this  manner,  is  less  active. 
(Brande,)  It  is  the  preparation  most  frequently  employed,  yet  it  is 
extremely  unequal  and  always  uncertain.  Indeed,  most  of  the  ex- 
tract of  conium  of  the  shops  is  wholly  inert.  (Pereira.)  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  good  quality  only  when  it  disengages  the  odour 
of  conia,  which  is  strong  and  penetrating,  something  like  that  of 
hemlock, — but  more  analogous  to  that  of  a  combination  of  the 
odour  of  tobacco  and  mice.  (Pereira.)  It  does  not,  however,  con- 
tain much  conia  at  any  time.  From  giv.  of  the  extract,  obtained 
by  Dr.  Pereira  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  druggists  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  unable  to  procure  any  sensible  quantity  of  it.  It 
would  appear,  that  in  the  process  of  evaporation  the  conia  is  de* 
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composed;  and  that  in  the  very  best  extracts,  it  disappears  after 
they  have  been  kept  for  some  time.  When  we  take  all  this  into 
account,  with  the  differences  in  the  plant  itself,  according  as  it  is 
wild — which  is  the  most  active — or  cultivated,  or  as  it  is  culled 
at  different  periods,  it  is  obvious  that  no  great  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  extract.  One 
cwt.  of  the  leaves  yields  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  extract. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  two  or  three  grains,  gradually  increased 
until  some  constitutional  effect  is  induced.  It  is  usually  given  in 
the  form  of  pill. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  (1842)  has  an  IICOHOUC  BI- 
TSIGT  OP  HEUOGK— EXTRAC'TOl  CONIl  AICOHOLICIH— which  is  made 
from  the  dried  leaves,  like  the  alcoholic  extract  of  belladonna. 
It  is  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as  the  ordinary  extract,  for 
which  it  is  a  substitute^  although  it  is  probably  even  less  satis- 
factory. 

TDICTURA  com,  TWCTIIIE  OP  HEMIOGL  (ConufolSW;jilcohoL 
dilut,  Oij;  prepared  by  maceration  or  by  displacement.)  The 
Edinburgh  College  prepares  a  tincture  from  the  expressed  juice, 
which,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  must  be  much  more  active 
than  the  tincture  of  the  dried  leaves.  The  dose  is  from  f  3ss.  to 
f.  3j.  A  tincture  of  the  dried  fruit  or  seed  has  been  proposed, 
which  would  necessarily  be  more  active. 


7.  ACONITUM.— ACONITE, 

In  the  PharmacopoBia  of  the  United  States,  (1842,)  aconitum 
is  defined  to  mean  "  the  leaves  of  Aconitum  napellus  and  o{A. 
paniculatum^  [De  Candolle.y^  Woips  bane  or  Monk^s  hood. 
The  Dublin  College  adopts  the  A.  panicula* turn  as  officinal,  and 
directs  the  leaves  to  be  used:  the  London  College  directs^  in  ad- 
dition, the  root  to  be  employed;  and  the  Edinburgh,  the  leaves 
of  Jiconi'tum  napeVlus.  They  belong  to  Sexual  System, 
Polyandria  Trigynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculaceae;  are  indigenous 
in  Europe,  where  they  are  often  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  and 
are  seen  occasionally  in  those  of  this  country.  The  leaves  are 
usually  collected  when  the  flowers  begin  to  appear,  or  shortly 
before. 

Neither  the  leaves  nor  the  root  of  aconite  have  any  smell,  but 
when  chewed,  they  slowly  occasion  a  strange  sense  of  tingling 
and  numbness  in  the  tongue  and  interior  of  the  mouth.  The  root 
is  gathered  in  the  spring,  just  before  the  leaves  appear.  The  ex- 
pressed jtiice,  as  well  as  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves,  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  the  plant.    The  watery  extract  is 

32* 
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regarded  as  a  precarious  and  very  irregular  preparation.  {Orjila, 
Christison.) 

Aconite  yields,  on  analysis,  a  peculiar  alkali  termed  ^coniVia 
or  Jlconiti'naf  and  a  volatile  acrid  principle,  which  is  readily  de- 
composed. 

It  is  an  active  poison  of  thd  acro-narcotic  class,  producing,  in 
small  doses,  the  tingling  and  numbness  already  mentioned,  and  in 
larger  doses,  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation,  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  signs  of  narcosis — as  stupor,  convulsions,  coma,  and 
death.  Small  and  repeated  doses  of  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the 
root,  taken  internally,  are  said  to  cause  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
tingling  in  the  extremities,  and  occasionally  slight  diuresis.  (Pc- 
reira,)  Unlike  belladonna  and  stramonium,  when  applied  to  the 
eye,  it  induces  contraction  of  the  pupil;  and  the  powers  of  the 
circulation  appear  to  be  depressed  by  it. 

Storck  of  Vienna  first  introduced  this  remedy,  as  well  as  others 
of  the  class,  to  the  notice  of  physicians,  and  it  was  employed  in 
numerous  diseases;  the  chief  of  which  were  rheumatism,  gout, 
scirrhus  and  cancer;  but  it  is  now  rarely  administered.  Owing 
to  its  sedative  influence  on  the  circulation,  it  has  been  given  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

It  has,  likewise,  been  largely  employed  externally.  In  neural- 
gia, it  has  been  extravagantly  praised  by  some;  a  single  applica- 
tion of  the  tincture,  it  is  said,  producing  amelioration,  and  a  few 
applications  an  entire  cure.  (Pereira.)  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  it  often  fails— as  often,  indeed,  as  any  other  nar- 
cotic. In  rheumatic  affections,  it  has  also  been  of  great  service. 
Those  of  the  chronic  kind  have  been  most  benefited;  but  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  have  likewise  been  greatly  relieved. 

The  dose  of  powdered  aconite  is  one  or  two  grains,  which  may 
be  gradually  increased  until  its  effects  are  apparent.  When  good^ 
it  causes  the  tingling  and  numb  sensation  before  described. 

TBfCTU'RA  ACOHITI,  TIHCTIIBB  OP  ACDHITB.  (Jlconit.  giv;  jilcohol. 
dilut.  Oij:  prepared  either  by  maceration,  or  by  displacement.) 
The  dose  of  the  preparation  is  five  drops,  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day;  but  its  effects  should  be  carefully  watched.  It  is 
applied  as  an  embrocation  in  neuralgia  and  rheumatism,  by 
means  of  a  small  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick. 
Dr.  Pereira  states,  that  the  use  of  an  aconite  plaster,  made  by 
spreading  the  soft  alcoholic  extract  on  adhesive  plaster,  in  neu- 
ralgia, has  been  suggested  to  him. 

EXTRAC'TDM  ACONI'Tl  AlCOHOnCUM,  AlCOHOllC  EXTRACT  OF  ACONITB. 

This  is  made  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture  oi 
aconite,  until  the  extract  has  the  proper  consistence.  The  ordi- 
nary dose  is  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  made  into  a  pill  with  crumb  of 
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bread.  It  has  been  given  to  a  greater  extent  in  articular  rheu- 
matism, — half  a  grain  every  two  hours,  gradually  augmenting  the 
dose.  {Lombard). 

An  Ammoniated  extract  of  aconite  has  also  been  advised 
to  be  applied  externally.  {TurnbulL)  It  is  made  by  evaporat- 
ing very  carefully,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  a  tincture  of  the 
dried  root  of  the  plant  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract;  adding  to 
every  drachm  of  this  eight  or  ten  drops  of  liquor  ammoniae, 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  a  short  time  in  a  very  gentle 
heat,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  ammonia.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  composed  of  one  drachm  of  the  ammoniated  extract 
to  three  drachms  of  lard.  When  this  ointment  is  rubbed  upon 
the  skin,  it  occasions  a  pungent  sensation  like  that  produced  by 
aconitia  ointment.  In  less  severe  cases,  Turnbull  advises  the 
application  of  a  simple  saturated  tincture  of  the  dried  roots,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  An  ointment  of  the 
simple  alcoholic  extract  is  sometimes  used,  composed  of  one  part 
of  the  extract  to  two  parts  of  lard.  It  may  be  spread  on  adhesive 
plaster. 

Aconitia,  aconitinb.  The  active  principle  oi  nSconitum  has 
been  brought  forward  with  overstrained  eulogies  of  late  years. 
They  have  been  suflScient,  however,  to  introduce  a  formula  for 
its  preparation  into  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
This  consists  in  exhausting  aconite  root  by  means  of  alcohol; 
distilling  off  the  spirit  until  the  extract  remains;  dissolving  this  in 
water  and  filtering;  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  thickness  of 
syrup;  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  distilled  water 
to  dissolve  the  aconitia;  next  dropping  in  solution  of  ammonia^ 
and  dissolving  the  aconitia  thrown  down  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acidy  mixed,  as  before,  with  water;  adding  animal  charcoal^  and 
shaking;  lastly,  filtering  and  dropping  in  solution  of  ammonia  to 
precipitate  the  aconitia,  which  is  finally  washed  and  dried. 

This  substance  is  of  a  white  colour;  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter 
taste,  leaving  behind  it  an  acrid  but  not  burning  sensation  in  the 
throat.  It  is  uncrystallizable,  requires  one  hundred  and  fifty 
parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  dissolve  it;  but  only 
fifty  parts  of  boiling  water. 

Aconitia  is  a  most  virulent  poison— said  to  be  the  most  so 
known,  not  even  excepting  hydrocyanic  acid,— one-fifiieih  of  a 
grain,  prepared  by  Mr.  Morson,  endangering  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual. According  to  Dr.  Pereira,  it  produces  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  when  applied  in  a  minute  portion  mixed  with  lard  to  the 
eye.  According  to  Geiger  and  Hesse,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is 
the  consequence.    When  a  small  quantity,  either  made  into  an 
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ointment,  or  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  rubbed  for  a  minute  or  two 
on  the  skin,  a  sensation  of  heat  and  prickling  is  experienced,  to 
which  succeeds  one  of  numbness  and  constriction  in  the  part, 
which  lasts  from  two  or  three  to  twelve  or  more  hours,  according 
to  the  quantity  rubbed  in.  So  small  a  portion  as  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  grain  has  produced  a  sensation,  which  has  continued  a 
whole  day.  Turnbull  found,  that  unless  these  peculiar  impres- 
sions were  caused  by  the  aconitia,  no  benefit  whatever  was  to  be 
expected  from  it;  and  he  observes,  that  if  there  be  the  slightest 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  an  application  of  such  activity  should  not 
be  resorted  to,  and  that  ii  should  be  carefully  kept  from  coming 
in  contact  with  any  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  diseases  in 
which  it  has  been  chiefly  used  are  of  the  neuralgic  kind;  and 
gouty  and  rheumatic  cases.  It  is  applied  either  in  solution  in 
alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  or  more  to  the  drachm;  or 
o(  ointment  made  by  rubbing  two  grains  of  aconitia  with  six 
drops  of  alcohol,  and  mixing  this  well  with  one  drachm  of  lard. 
A  small  portion  of  this  may  be  rubbed  on  the  affected  part,  until 
either  the  pain  is  relieved,  or  the  peculiar  sensation  described 
above  is  induced.  The  application  may  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  day  if  requisite.  (See  the  author's  New  Remedies^ 
3d  edit.  p.  33,  Philada.  1341.) 

Aconitia  has  nearly  gone  out  of  use.  The  extravagance  of 
the  price,  in  England — 3*.  Qd.  or  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  a 
dollar  per  grain^ — would, indeed, have  limited  its  use. had  it  been 
more  advantageous  than  it  has  proved  to  be.  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  that  all  its  powers  are  possessed  by  the  tincture  of  aconite, 
or  by  the  alcoholic  extract. 

A  spurious  aconitia — according  to  Pereira— is  found  in  the 
shops,  which  is  imported  from  France,  and  bears  the  stamp  and 
label  of  a  celebrated  French  chemical  firm.  Its  colour  is  grayish 
yellow,  and  it  is  said  to  be  inert,  or  nearly  so. 


8.  LACTUCAOUUM. 

Lactucarium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  Lactxi'ca  sati'va,  or 
Lettuce;  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  JEqualis.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compositae — a  plant  whose  native  country  is  unknown;  but 
which  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Before  the  flower- 
stem  shoots  up,  the  plant  abounds  with  a  bland  milky  juice;  and 
aAerwards  with  one  that  is  intensely  bitter  and  milky.  When 
incisions  are  made  in  the  flowering  stem,  the  juice  exudes, 
and,  when  collected  and  dried,  it  constitutes  the  Lactucarium, 
Thri'dace  or  Lettuce  opium.  The  ancients  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  soporific  virtues  of  the  common  garden  lettuce;  but  Dr. 
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J.  R.  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  appears  to  have  first  proposed  the 
employment  of  the  inspissated  juice  in  medicine. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  lactucarium.  The^r*/,and  the  best  and 
most  costly  is  obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the  stalks  as  men- 
tioned above,  whence  the  juice  exudes,  which  is  dried  in  the  air. 
This  preparation  has  a  bitter  taste;  soon  becomes  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  solid;  and  has  a  gummy  fracture,  but  absorbs  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  becoming  soft  and  clammy. 

The  second  is  obtained  by  expression  of  the  selected  stalks, 
and  subsequent  evaporation,  either  in  the  air,  or  by  artificial 
warmth.  This  is  said  to  be  the  variety  most  commonly  met 
with  on  the  European  continent  The  third  is  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  common  extract  from  every  part  of  the 
plant.  This  is  the  Thridace  of  some.  The  first  is  the  only  one 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  therapeutist.  (See  the  author's  New 
SemedieSy  4th  edit.  p.  325.  Lond.  1842.)  Lactucarium  has 
been  several  times  subjected  to  analysis;  but  with  no  advantage 
to  pharmacology.  Neither  morphia  nor  narcotia  has  been  found 
in  it. 

The  resuHs  of  the  author's  experience  in  regard  to  the  medical 
properties  of  lactucarium  have  been  negative.  They  certainly  do 
not  enable  him  to  say,  that  it  is  possessed  of  the  sedative  and 
hypnotic  powers  that  have  been  assigned  to  it.  By  many,  it  is 
conceived  to  be  adapted  for  cases  in  which  opium  disagrees, 
and  especially  for  allaying  the  cough  of  phthisis,  and  other  pulmo- 
nary affections.  Being  devoid  of  any  exciting  property,  it  has 
been  given  unhesitatingly  when  the  patient  was,  at  the  same  time^ 
labouring  under  increased  vascular  action. 

The  usual  dose  is  from  gr.  iij  to  gr.  v:  but  it  has  been  given  to 
the  extent  of  several  drachms  a  day,  without  any  very  marked 
effect.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  its  virtues  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  As  in  the  case  of  every  anodyne  and  hyp- 
notic, the  dose  should  be  increased  until  the  desired  effect  is  in- 
duced. It  has  been  applied  externally  in  conjunctivitis,  in  the 
quantity  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce;  and,  like  other  narcotics^ 
has  been  formed  into  a  plaster. 

The  Lactuca  Virosa,  or  strong-scented  Lettuce^  of  Europe, 
possesses  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  L.  sativa;  as  well  as 
the  L.  ScARiOLA.  It  is  affirmed,  indeed,  that  the  former  yields  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  lactucarium,  and  of  superior  quality. 
The  Lactuca  elongata  or  Wild  Lettuce,  which  is  common 
in  this  country  was  originally  introduced  into  the  secondary 
list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  lactuca  virosa  of  Europe.  The  extract  prepared  from  it 
is  said  to  be  anodyne  and  hypnotic,  in  the  dose  of  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
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9.  HUOklULUS.— HOPS. 


Hops  are  the  strobiles  of  Hu'mulus  Lu'pulvSythe  Hop  plant; 
Sbx.  Syst.  Dio^ia  Pentandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Urticacese,  which  is 
indigenous  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe,  and  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  this  country,  and 
chiefly  in  New  England.  The  cones  or  strobiles  constitute  the 
hops  of  commerce,  which  are  gathered  in  England  in  September, 
and  dried  in  kilns.  They  have  a  peculiar  smell,  and  an  aroma- 
tic, intensely  bitter  taste, — the  aroma  being  lost  in  process  of 
time;  but  the  bitterness  continuing.  The  bitter  taste,  and  the 
aroma  reside  chiefly  in  the  lupulinic  glands  or  grains,  the  lUPU* 
UNA  or  lUPDlIN  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States, 
which  forms  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  weight  of  dried  hops,  and 
may  be  separated  by  thrashing,  and  to  which  Dr.  Ives  considers, 
that  the  hops  are  indebted  for  all  their  medicinal  virtue.  These 
grains  are  of  a  cellular  texture,  and  golden  yellow  colour.  Un- 
less carefully  dried,  they  soon  lose  their  taste  and  smell,  and  the 
aroma  is  always  impaired  by  keeping. 

Lupulin,on  chemical  analysis,  yields  about  2  per  cent,  of  vola- 
tile oil  of  hops;  upwards  of  10  per  cent,  of  bitter  principle  of 
hops,  Lupulite,  and  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  resin.  The  scales  aSbrd 
but  very  little  lupulin.  Both  they  and  the  lupulin  yield  their 
virtues  to  water;  but  still  better  to  alcohol — pure  or  diluted. 

The  emanations  from  hops  are  generally  considered  to  possess 
hypnotic  properties;  hence  a  hop  pillow  is  sometimes  used  to 
invite  sleep.  It  was  directed  in  the  case  of  George  the  Third,  of 
England,  when  he  was  afiected  with  insanity;  and  came,  on  that 
account,  much  into  use.  Dr.  Pereira  states,  that  he  has  several 
times  seen  a  pillow  of  hops  promote  sleep;  but  the  author  has  not 
been  able  to  arrive  at  this  inference.  He  has  often  directed  it, 
and  sleep  occasionally  supervened;  but  he  has  not  been  able  to 
decide  that  it  was  not  induced,  either  in  consequence  of  the  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  imagination,  or  independently  of  the  hops. 
The  diflerent  preparations  of  hops  and  of  lupulin  are  certainly 
roost  unsatisfactory  narcotics,  and  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
upon.  Their  bitter  principle  renders  them  valuable  tonics;  and 
hence  their  use  in  ale  and  beer,  as  well  to  communicate  a  plea- 
sant aroniaiic  flavour,  as  to  check  the  acetous  fermentation.  Beer 
is  accordingly  prescribed  as  a  tonic  and  nutritive  drink  in  many 
cases. 

MD'SIIH  lUlULI,  INFUSION  OF  HOPS.  {Humul.  §ss;  Jiqum  buh 
lieni.  Oj.)  The  dose  of  this  hop  tea,  which  is  rarely  used,  how- 
ever, is  f.  Sj.  to  f.  3ij. 
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TDfCnni  lUWILI,  TnCTDU  OF  HOPS.  [Humul  Sv;  Alcohol  dU 
lut.  Oij.)  This  preparation  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
laudanum  when  the  latter  disagrees,  and  the  condition  of  disease, 
to  which  it  has  been  considered  best  adapted,  is  the  wakefulness 
attended  with  tremors  and  general  nervous  derangement,  to  which 
habitual  drunkards  are  liable,  and  which  frequently  precedes  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremens.    The  dose  is  from  f.  3s8.  to  f.  5iij. 


lufuij'na.^litpulin* 

LupuLiN  may  be  given  in  the  same  cases  as  hops,  in  the  dose 
of  gr.  vj.  to  gr.  xij.,  made  into  pills  by  being  rubbed  in  a  warm 
mortar  until  they  acquire  the  proper  consistence. 

TDfCTBlA  lUPDimjE,  UNCHHIE  OP  lUPmiN.  (Lupulin.  2iv;  JSlco- 
hoL  Oij.)  The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  f.  3j.  or  f.  5ij.,  in  sugared 
water,  or  any  mucilaginous  fluid. 

Hops  are  also  used  externally  in  the  way  of  fomentation,  in 

Eainful  affections  of  an  internal  or  external  character.  A  dry 
op  poultice  is  often  applied  in  internal  affections  of  the  al^- 
domen, — the  bops  being  sewed  up  in  a  flannel  bag,  heated  and 
placed  over  the  pained  part  An  ointment  has,  also,  been  used 
in  cancerous  sores,  composed  of  powdered  hops  and  lard.    Lu- 

Eulin  may  be  added  to  poultices,  or  formed  into  ointment,  and 
e  applied  in  the  same*  cases. 


10.  SPIinTUS  ^THERIS  BULPHUOUCI  COMPOSOTUS-— COMPOUND 
SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER. 

{JEtfier.  sulphuric.  Oss;  Mcohol  Oj;  01  xther.  f.  3iij.)  This 
preparation,  which  is  an  imitation  of  one  described  by  Hoffmann, 
and  hence  termed  Hoffmann^ s  Anodyne  Liquor^  or  Hoffmann^ 9 
Mineral  Anodyne  £tguory  is  regarded  by  many — as  its  name 
imports— to  bepossessed,in  moderate  doses,of  narcotic  power&  In 
very  lai^e  doses,  like  alcohol,  it  is  unquestionably  narcotic.  Many 
persons  have  a  high  opinion  of  its  anodyne  properties,  which  they 
are  disposed  to  refer  to  the  oil  of  wine  that  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition. Others  believe,  that  it  possesses  no  other  virtues  than  the 
ordinary  sulphuric  ether.  Certain  it  is,  that  little  dependence  is 
placed  upon  it  in  cases  where  potent  anodynes  are  indicated;  and 
notwithstanding  the  authority  that  has  been  brought  forward  in 
its  favour,  the  author  is  compelled  to  say — from  the  results  of 
careful  experiments  instituted  with  it  on  the  sound  and  the  sick-^ 
that  he  has  not  noticed  in  it  any  anodyne  or  hypnotic  virtue, 
except  that  which  has  been  induced  by  the  evanescent  excitant 
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action  of  the  ethen  in  general.    It  is  added,  however,  to  other 
decided  narcotics-^as  to  laudanum, — its  action  preventing  the 
nausea,  which  occasionally  supervenes  on  the  use  of  the  latter. 
The  dose  of  the  spirit  is  f.  3ss.  to  f.  5ij^  in  sugar  and  water. 


Besides  the  preceding  narcotics,  the  following  are  officinal  in 
the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

11.  AscLs'piAs  Str'iaca,  Common  Silkweedy  Milkweed;  Sex. 
SrsT.  Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Obd.  Asclepiadacete,  is  a  very 
common  plant  in  this  country;  flowering  in  July  and  August. 
The  root  is  officinal,  and  is  said  to  possess  anodyne  properties. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  3j.  in  divided  doses  given  through  the 
day.  It  has,  likewise,  been  administered  in  stroug  infusion.  The 
author  has  had  no  experience  with  it. 

12.  Ly'copus,  Bugletoeedf  lA/'copas  Virgin^icus;  Sex.  Stst. 
Diandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Labiatse,  is  an  indigenous 
herb,  met  with  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States;  flowering 
in  August.  The  whole  herb  is  officinal.  Its  odour  is  peculiar, 
and  taste  slighdy  bitter  and  nauseous.  It  readily  yields  its  virtues 
to  water. 

Bugleweed  is  said  to  be  a  mild  narcotic;  allaying  irritation  and 
cough;  and  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  circulation.  It  is  given 
in  i7\fusiony  {Lt/cop.  Sj;  •^guse  btUUent.  Oj.  Dose,  f.  3ss.  to  f.  i\\].) 
but — like  a  multitude  of  other  agents — its  virtues  are  scarcely 
sufficient  perhaps  to  warrant  its  retention  in  the  lists  of  the  materia 
medica. 


III.   TETANICS. 

DBranxiON— 4f  oBvs  operandi — ^Thbrapbutical  applioation-— Spe- 
cial Tbtanics. 

Between  the  agents  described  under  the  head  of  Narcotics, 
and  those  that  fall  under  consideration  here,  there  is  a  well-marked 
difference;  for  whilst  the  former  are  anodyne  and  hypnotic  in  ap- 
propriate doses,  the  latter— leaving  the  encephalon  untouched — 
mayaffect  most  prominently  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion;  giving 
xise  to  tetanic  convulsions,  especially  in  parts  which  are  affected 
with  paralysis;  and  only  in  excessive  doses  induce  the  ordinary 
signs  of  acro-narcotic  poisoning.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
effect  upon  the  nerves  that  are  distributed  to  the  muscles,  or  to 
the  portions  of  the  nervous  centres  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, that  this  class  of  agents  has  been  termed  by  recent 
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writers,  (Pereiray  Prof.  Paine,  of  New  York,)  Tbtanics;  and, 
to  avoid  confusion,  the  author  has  adopted  it  rather  than  attempt 
to  suggest  another  appellation,  and  perhaps  one  that  would  not 
be  more  expressive.  Dr.  Pereira  has  caUed  them  also  convul- 
sivEs,  and  has  defined  them  to  be — <<  agents  which  augment  the 
irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  in  large  doses  occasion  con- 
vulsions;" but  their  action  seems  manifesUy  to  be  exerted  upon 
the  nerves,  and  through  them  on  the  muscular  irritability.  The 
fact,  indeed,  that  they  induce  involuntary  muscular  contractions 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  from  slight  twitchings  to  the  rigidity 
of  tetanus,  according  to  the  quantity  given,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  phenomena,  resulting  from  their  administra- 
tion, are  purely  nervous. 

They  are  chiefiy  given  in  paralysis,  and  especially  in  the  local 
forms; — none  of  them  being  well  adapted  for  cases  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis  is  encephalic 
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1.  NUX  VOMICA. 

Nux  vomica  is  the  seed  of  Strychnoa  Nux  Vomica;  Six. 
Stst.  Pentandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Obd.  Apocynacese,  {Lind- 
kjfy)  a  middling-sized  tree,  which  is  indigenous  in  Coromandel, 
and  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  wood — Lignum  Colubri'numj  or  snakewood — is  very 
bitter,  and  has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents; 
and  the  bark  was  for  a  long  time  known  under  the  name  of 
faheJingustura  ox  false  Cusparia  barky  and  was  at  one  time 
referred  to  Brucea  ferruginea  or  antidysenterica.  The  berry 
is  round,  smooth,  of  the  size  of  a  pretty  large  apple,  and  covered 
with  a  smooth,  somewhat  hard  shell,  of  a  rich  orange  colour, 
and  filled,  when  ripe,  with  a  white,  soft  gelatinous  pulp,  con- 
taining the  seeds.  These — as' met  with  in  the  shops — are  cir- 
cular, and  flat,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter;  concave  on  one  side; 
slightly  convex  on  the  other;  and  thickly  covered  with  short, 
brown,  satiny  hairs.  From  their  resemblance  to  buttons,  the 
seeds  have  sometimes  been  termed  Bachelor^s  Buttons,  They 
are  devoid  of  smell,  but  of  an  acrid,  and  very  bitter  taste. 

The  quantity  of  nux  vomica,  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  Eng- 
land, in  1840,  was  550  lbs.  {Pereira,)  They  are  with  difficulty 
divided  finely.  The  simplest  method  is  to  rasp,  or  to  soften  them 
well  with  steam,  and  then  slice,  dry,  and  grind  them.  The 
powder  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  colour,of  a  faint  sweet  odour,  and 
an  intense,  durable  bitter  taste.    iChristison.) 

Akohol  is  the  best  solvent^  out  dilute  alcohol  and  water 
VOL.  i«— 33 
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take  up  the  bitter  active  constituents.  They  have  frequently  been 
subjected  to  analysis,  but  the  results,  obtained  by  Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  are  considered  the  most  satisfactory.  Those  gentle- 
men found  them  to  contain, — strychnic  or  igasuric  acid;  strych- 
nia and  brucia,  in  combination  with  strychnic  acid;  wax,  in 
small  quantity;  concrete  oil;  yellow  colouring  matter;  gum;  a 
little  starch;  bassorin,  and  woody  fibre.  Carbonate  of  lime,  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  were  found  in  the  ashes. 

Nux  vomica  possesses  the  power  of  exciting  the  spinal  marrow 
without  implicating,  otherwise  than  indirectly,  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  The  chief  diseases  in  which  it  is  administered,  as  well  as  its 
varied  eflfects  in  accordance  with  the  dose,  may  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  its  active  principle,  strychnia,  with  which — in  a 
therapeutical  point  of  view — it  may  be  esteemed  identical.  It  may 
be  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  five  grains,  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  until  the  special  effects 
of  strychnia  on  the  muscles  are  perceptible.  The  greatest  ob- 
jection to  this  form  is  its  uncertainty,  and  hence  the  AICOHOUC 
SITRACT  has  been  generally  substituted.  This  is  prepared  by 
taking  any  quantity  of  nux  vomica  rasped;  exhausting  it  by  re- 
peated maceration  in  alcohol  of  .817,  and  evaporating  it  slowly 
to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  When  this  extract  is  given  in 
an  over-dose,  it  occasions  tetanic  convulsions  and  death;  and,  in 
medicinal  doses,  in  cases  of  paralysis,  tetanic^  convulsions  and  a 
feeling  of  creeping  are  experienced,  which  indicate  the  action  of 
the  remedy. 

Occasionally,  it  would  seem  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  and 
afterwards  to  explode;  death,  at  times,  supervening  with  dis- 
tressing cerebro-spinal  phenomena;  hence  it  is  not  always  proper 
in  encephalic  paralysis.  It  is,  however,  in  paralysis,  general  and 
local,  that  it  is  most  frequently  administered;  indeed,  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  its  active  principle— strychnia— is  given. 

The  dose  of  the  extract — made  into  a  pill — is  one  grain,  the 
dose  being  gradually  augmented,  until  the  peculiar  effects  are 
induced.  It  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  as  night  affords  the  best 
opportunity  for  noticing  the  tetanic  phenomena.  Generally,  from 
four  to  six  grains  are  sufficient;  but,  at  times,  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  the  dose  to  twenty  or  thirty  grains.  Should  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  remedy  have  been  interrupted,  the  patient  ought  to 
recommenoe  with  the  small  doses,  and  increase  them  gradually 
as  before. 

It  is  sometimes  given  in  tinctuhb — three  grains  of  the  extract 
being  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol  at  .837.  It  is  given  by 
drops  in  cases  in  which  the  alcoholic  extract  itself  is  suggested: 
M.  P6trequin  also  employs  a  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  prepared 
of  four  ounces  of  the  powder  and  a  quart  of  brandy ^  which  is 
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used  altogether  externally  as  an  embrocation  to  palsied  parts. 
A  LINIMENT  is  not  unfrequently  prescribed  in  similar  cases,  com- 
posed of  an  ounce  of  the  THncture  of  Nux  Vomica^  and  two 
drachms  of  Liquor  Jimmonise. 

a,  STRTCHNIA. 

This  alkaloid  was  discovered  in  1818  by  MM.  Pelletier  and 
Caventou.  It  has  been  found  in  Sirychnos  Nux  vom'ica^  S. 
Igna'tiOy  S,  Colubri'nay  and  S.  Titut'^;  is  often  associated  with 
brucia,  and  always  with  an  acid.  In  the  PharmacopoDia  of  the 
United  Slates  (1842)  it  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  a  process  of 
which  the  following  is  the  rationale.  Nux  vomica^  rasped,  is 
digested  and  boiled  in  two  gallons  of  watery  acidulated  with 
muriatic  acid;  this  decomposes  the  strychnate  of  strychnia  as  it 
exists  in  nux  vomica,  and  a  muriate  of  strychnia  is  formed.  The 
residuum  is  boiled  again  and  again  in  acidulated  water j  and  the 
decoctions,  after  being  strained,  are  mixed  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup.  LimCj  previously  mixed  with  water,  is  now 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  a  little  while,  frequently 
stirring.  This  decomposes  the  muriate  of  strychnia,  and  the 
powder  which  is  precipitated,  is  pressed,  dried  and  powdered. 
This  powder  is  now  treated  repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohol^  until 
deprived  of  its  bitterness;  the  liquors  are  mixed,  and  the  alcohol 
is  distilled  off.  The  residue  is  mixed  with  water j  heat  applied,  and 
sufficient  diluted  sulphuric  cretW  added  to  neutralize  and  dissolve 
the  strychnia;  purified  animal  charcoal  is  now  added  to  deprive 
it  of  its  colouring  matter;  it  is  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  filtered 
and  crystallized.  The  sulphate  of  strychnia,  thus  formed,  is 
dissolved  in  watery  and  sufficient  solution  of  ammonia  added  to 
separate  and  precipitate  the  strychnia,  which  is  dried  on  bibulous 
paper. 

Thus  obtained,  strychnia  is  a  white  powder,  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  almost  insoluble  in  water;  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  and  readily  soluble  in  the  same  menstruum  when  boiling. 
Although  almost  insoluble  in  water,  it  has  a  powerful  bitter 
taste.  A  solution  made  in  the  cold,  and  therefore  containing  only 
i^th  part  of  its  weight,  may  be  diluted  one  hundred  times,  and 
still  retain  a  very  decidedly  bitter  taste.  It  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  forms,  with  acids,  salts  that  are  mostly  crystallizable, 
and  insupportably  bitter,  and  are  more  soluble  than  pure  strych- 
nia. 

The  action  of  strychnia  is  precisely  like  that  of  nux  vomica,  for 
which  it  is  now  pretty  generally  substituted.  In  adequate  doses, 
it  is  one  of  our  most  energetic  poisons,  producing  death  through 
its  lethiferous  action  on  the  spinal  marrow.    A  case  of  this  kind. 
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detailed  by  Dr.  Blnmhardt^of  Stuttgart,  is  given  by  the  author  at 
leugth  in  another  work.  {New  SemedieSf  3d  edition,  p.  451, 
Philada.  1841.)  Morphia  appears  to  be  the  best  antidote  to  its 
effects. 

It  is  in  paralysis  that  strychnia  has  been  most  prescribed;  and 
from  the  results  of  numerous  observations,  it  would  seem,  that  it 
is  most  efficacious  in  paraplegia;  less  so  in  hemiplegia,  although 
it  has  been  given,  at  times,  with  advantage  in  the  latter  affection. 
Its  administration  in  hemiplegia  requires,  however,  special  cir- 
cumspection, particularly  when  the  paralysis  has  succeeded  to 
apoplexy;  as  there  has  been  reason  to  believe,  that  the  excitant 
influence  of  strychnia  has  had  some  effect  in  inducing  a  recur- 
rence of  the  apoplexy.  It  is  in  local  paralysis,  that  it  is  most 
serviceable — as  in  aphonia,  amaurosis,  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
and  rectum,  of  the  facial  nerve,  &c  In  high  degrees  of  para- 
plegia, the  internal  use  of  the  remedy  is  sometimes  preferred;  but 
the  endermic  administration  is  more  general.  In  paralysis  of  the 
limbs,  a  spot  is  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
Strychnia  has,  likewise,  been  given  in  neuralgia,  traumatic  teta- 
nus, hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  chorea,  epilepsy,  and 
catalepsy;  but  the  author  has  never  seen  any  advantage  from  it  in 
these  affections.  It  has  been  administered,  likewise,  in  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea,  and  has  been  used  endermically  as  well  as  internally 
in  cholera,  in  which  it  was  frec^uently  prescribed  to  alluy  vomiting 
— from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  being  added  to  three  ounces  of 
water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  spoonful  every  hour.  A 
modern  writer  (Sj/an)  asserts,  that  he  has  repeatedly  known  a 
few  of  the  following  pills  check  a  profuse  diarrhoea  with  rice- 
coloured  evacuations,  even  when  the  extremities  were  blue,  in 
malignant  cholera.  (Strychnise,  gr.  i;  Cof\fect.  Bos.  5ss;  Pulv. 
Glycyrrhiz.  9ss. — M.  et  divide  in  pil.  xii.  Dose,  one,  night  and 
morning,  gradually  increased  to  four  or  five  daily.)  From  its 
occasional  efficacy  in  analogous  conditions  of  the  digestive 
mucous  membrane,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  it  might  prove 
useful  in  bronchitis. 

Strychnia  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  tincture.  The 
dose  is  from  i^th  to  Jth  of  a  grain,  which  may  be  gradually 
increased  until  a  grain  is  taken,  or  until  its  peculiar  effects  upon 
the  muscles  are  apparent.  Should  these  be  too  severe,  they  may 
be  moderated  by  a  dose  of  opium  or  morphia.  A  Tincturb 
may  be  made  of  Strychniaj  gr.  iij;  Alcohol^  5i;  the  dose  of  which 
is  from  six  to  twenty-four  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

In  the  endermic  application  of  the  remedy,  a  blister  of  the 
requisite  size  is  applied,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  is  sprinkled 
twice  a  day  on  the  denuded  surface;  the  quantity  being  slowly 
increased  to  half  a  grain  or  more,  should  this  be  necessary.  When 
used  endermically,  the  preparations  of  strychnia  produce  much 
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more  powerful  local  effects  than  those  of  morphia;  they  are  apt 
to  keep  the  abraded  portions  of  the  skin  in  an.  inflamed  state, 
promote  suppuration  more  than  morphia,  and  occasion  violent 
Itching  and  burning,  with  a  feeling  as  if  needles  were  run  into 
the  skin. 

When  strychnia,  administered  in  larger  doses,  does  not  act 
beneficially  in  any  case,  it  will  be  advisable  to  discontinue  the 
remedy  for  a  few  days — after  which  smaller  doses  may  again 
exert  their  influence — rather  than  to  carry  the  dose  still  higher. 
At  times,  during  its  endermic  use,  the  blistered  surface  becomes 
covered  with  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  strychnia  does  not  make  its  appropriate  impression. 
This  layer  must  be  removed,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  each  appli- 
cation; and  as  the  vesicated  surface  becomes  daily  less  and  less 
sensible,  the  dose  must  be  proportionately  increased. 
,  Besides  strychnia,  several  of  its  salts  are  occasionally  used  in 
medicine;  for  example,  the  Acetate,  the  Iodate,  and  the  Ni- 
TBATE.  They  are  given  in  the  same  cases  as  strychnia  itself. 
(New  Remedies,  p.  459.) 

d.  BRUCIA. 

From  the  Nux  Vomica  Bark  an  alkaloid  is  obtained  analogous 
to  strychnia.  It  is  also  associated  with  strychnia  in  the  seeds  of 
nux  vomica,  and  in  St.  Ignatius'  bean,  and  is  combined  with 
igasuric  acid.  In  the  bark  of  nux  vomica,  however,  it  is  com- 
bined with  gallic  acid.  In  the  preparation  of  it,  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  false  angustura  bark  is  first  made,  which  is  dissolved 
in  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  filtered  to  separate  the  fatty 
matter.  The  colouring  matter  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead, 
the  excess  of  which  is  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  the  brucia  by  an  alkaline  base,  for  which  purpose  mag- 
nesia may  be  employed.  The  precipitate  from  the  magnesia  is 
then  washed,  dried,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  lays  hold  of 
the  brucia.    This  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Pure  brucia  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  crystals,  which  have  the 
form  of  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter^  and  it 
is  soluble  in  500  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  850  parts  of  cold. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  With  the  acids  it  forms  neutral 
sajts. 

Brucia  acts  on  the  economy  like  nux  vomica  bark,  but  much 
more  energetically.  It  is  analogous  to  strychnia  in  its  operation, 
but  much  weaker, — in  the  ratio  of  1  to  10  according  to  Pelletier,of 
1  to  12  according  to  Magendie,  and  of  1  to  24  according  to  An- 
dral.  It  is  scarcely  ever  used,  however.  It  may  be  given  in  pills 
or  in  tincture.  (See  the  author's  New  Remedies^  p.  102.) 

33» 
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9.  AR'NICA^LEOPARB'S  BANE. 

Arnica — the  root  and  herb  of  Jlr'nica  montana;  Sbx.  Stst, 
Syngenesia  Polygamia  superflua;  Nat.  Ord.  CompositaB,  is  in 
the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  common  in  the  Alps,  and  is  met  with  also  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  said,  also,  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  regions  of  this  continent  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
(Nuitall.)  The  whole  plant,  and  especially  the  root,  possesses  a 
peculiar  aromatic  unpleasant  Odour,  and  an  acrid  nauseous  taste. 
The  root  yields,  on  analysis,  volatile  oil,  acrid  resin,  gum,  ex- 
tractive, and  woody  fibre,  (Pfaff);  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  igasurate  of  strychnia  exists  in  the  plant. 

Arnica,  in  large  doses,  belongs  to  the  class  of  acro-narcotic 
poisons.  In  smaller  doses,  it  has  been  employed,  especially  in 
Germany,  in  paralysis  as  an  excitant  to  the  nervous  system.  In 
this  country,  however,  it  is  not  much  used,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  clear  appreciation  of  the  affections  for  which  it  is 
adapted.  ( fFood  4*  Bache.)  Such  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
the  French  practitioners.  "  It  may  be  concluded/' — say  MM. 
M6rat  and  De  Lens, — *^  that  we  have  as  yet  insufficient  data  to 
pronounce  positively  on  the  affections  in  which  the  arnica  can  be 
unequivocally  efficacious;  we  must  consequently  always  bear  in 
mind  its  heating  and  active  qualities  when  we  prescribe  it." 

Of  late,  the  volatile  oil  of  t tie  Jlotoers  has  been  much  prescribed 
in  Germany,  in  old  cases  of  paralysis,  the  result  of  the  apoplectic 
condition.  Schneider  mixes  four  drops  of  arnica  oil  with  half  an 
ounce  of  Hoffmann^ s  anodyne  liquor  or  spirit  qf  nitric  ether; 
and  of  this  he  gives  from  four  to  twelve  drops  several  times  a  day. 


a.  TOXICODENDRON-— POISON  OAK. 

The  leaves  of  Rhus  Toxicoden^dron;  Sex.  Stst.  Pentandria 
Trigynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Terebinlhaceae,  are  in  the  secondary  list  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  Rhus  Thxicoden'dron 
and  Rhus  radi'cans  or  Poison  vine,  are  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  plant.  The  Poison  Oak  is  a  shrub  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
height.  It  is  very  common  in  the  United  States  from  Georgia  to 
Canada,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  juice,  which  issues 
from  it  when  wounded,  excites  erythematous  inflammation  and 
vesication  when  applied  to  the  skin,  sometimes  putting  on  the 
characters  of  ordinary  local  erysipelas;  at  others,  of  herpes.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  necessary  that  the  juice  of  the  plant  should 
come  in  contact  with  these  plants  to  produce  this  effect    An  acrid 
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volatile  principle  appears  to  escape  from  them,  which  causes 
the  mischief.  This  generally  appears  soon  after  exposure,  and 
generally  declines  in  about  a  week. 

The  leaves,  when  taken  internally  in  large  doses,  are  aero* 
narcotic  In  medicine,  their  use  has  been  almost  restricted  to  old 
paralytic  cases  dependent  upon  torpor  of  the  nerves, — the  same 
cases  as  require  the  use  of  strychnia, — but  they  are  not  much 
prescribed. 

The  dose,  usually  given,  has  been  from  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j.;  but 
much  larger  quantities  may  be  prescribed  without  inducing  its 
disagreeable  excitant  effects  on  the  nerves.  It  is  said  to  induce 
twitchings  of  the  affected  muscles  like  strychnia. 


6.  AimSPASMODICa 

DsFiNTnoN  or  aktispashodics — Spasm  considebed— No  direct  antI' 
SPASMODIC — Modus  operandi  of  the  indirect  mental  antispaS' 
MODics — Therapeutical  application  of  antispasmodics,  in  te« 

TANUS,  chorea^  EPILEPSY,  ASTHMA,  HOOPINO-COUGH,  COLIC,  HYSTERIA, 

&c. — Special  antispasmodics.     ^ 

Great  discrepancy  has  existed  among  therapeutical  writers  as 
to  the  precise  situation  in  which  antispasmodics  ought  to  be 
placed.  Murray  classes  them,  with  narcotics,  amongst  the  <<dif- 
fusible  stimulants;"  whilst  Thomson  places  them  with  these  same 
agents, — as  substances  that  diminish  action  secondarily.  A  short 
inquiry  may  tend  to  place  them  in  their  proper  position.  They 
are  usually  defined; — '^substances  that  allay  irregular  muscular 
contraction,''  and  Dr.  Paris  afiSrms,  that  there  are  certain  medici* 
nal  bodies,  which  would  appear  to  exert  a  specific  control  over 
spasmodic  action,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  originated: 
such,  he  says,  are  assafetida,  galbanum,  musk,  castor,  ammonia, 
valerian,  &c.  He  properly  adds,  however,  that  ''in  a  more  gene- 
ral view  of  the  subject,  we  must  admit,  that  this  class  branches, 
by  indefinable  gradation,  into  narcotics  and  tonics;  for  since 
spasm  may  be  connected  with  the  most  opposite  states  of  the 
body,  it  is  very  evident,  that  many  of  the  individuals  included  in 
the  class  of  antispasmodics  can  only  be  relative  agents:  spasm, 
for  instance,  may  arise  from  excessive  irritability,  as  from  teeth- 
ing, wounds,  worms,  &c.,  in  which  case  a  narcotic  would  prove 
beneficial;  or  it  may  depend  upon  a  state  of  general  debility,  the 
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proper  remedy  for  which  would  be  the  administration  of  an  aro* 
matic  stimulant,  or  the  assiduous  exhibition  of  some  permanent 
tonic/' — It  may  be  aflSrmed,  however,  that  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  a  single  article  of  the  materia  medica,  which  acts  specifically 
on  the  muscular  fibre  when  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction. 
That  such  may  exist  cannot  be  denied,  but  at  this  time  we  know 
of  none.  They  may  all  be  regarded  as  indirect  agents;  relieving 
and  removing  spasmodic  action,  in  consequence  of  their  agency 
being  exerted  on  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  than  those 
concerned  in  the  irregular  muscular  contraction,  and  thus  deriving 
from  the  nervous  influence  concerned  in  the  production  of  tlie 
latter. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  comprehend  this  position,  it  is  proper 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  spasm.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name 
to  every  kind  of  convulsion;  and,  by  modern  nosologists, convul- 
sions are  ranked  amongst  the  ^spasmi,^  The  term  is  now  usually 
applied,  however,  to  involuntary  contractions,  especially  of  the 
voluntary  muscles;  and  these,  again,  have  been  divided  into 
tonic  spasms,  when  the^  consist  in  permanent  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  concerned,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  common 
cramp; — and  clonic  spasms,  which  consist  in  alternate  contrac- 
tions and  relaxations — of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the 
convulsions  of  children. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  almost  all  physiologists,  that  the  mus- 
cular fibre,  like  every  primary  tissue  of  the  body,  is  possessed  of 
excitability  or  irritability, — that  is,  of  a  power  of  being  acted 
upon  by  appropriate  stimuli,  and  of  moving  responsive  to  such 
stimuli.  This  vis  insita^  however,  absolutely  requires  that  it 
shall  be  acted  upon  by  stimuli  before  motion  is  perceptible.  The 
muscular  filaments  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  supplied  with 
nerves  from  some  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  along  these 
nerves  the  apprctpriate  stimulus  is  sent  which  rouses  them  to 
contraction.  In  the  case  of  voluntary  motion — as  of  the  biceps 
to  raise  any  weiglK  attached  to  the  hand,  or  to  the  extremity  of 
the  forearm — an  act  of  volition  is  executed,  under  the  influence 
of  which  the  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  whence  the 
nerves  proceed  to  the  upper  extremity,  is  excited  to  send  the 
proper  nervous  influx  along  those  nerves,  in  quantities  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  extent  of  action,  which  the  muscle  should 
execute.  The  muscle  immediately  contracts  responsive  to  the 
stimulation.  Now,  if  any  cartse  of  irritation  exist  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  a  nerve  distributed  to  a 
muscle,  such  irritation  may  induce  the  same  efiect  as  th6  act  of 
volition,  and  the  muscle  may,  in  this  manner,  be  permanently  or 
intermittently  contracted.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  spasm  appears 
to  be  a  nervous  phenomenon,  and  remedies  adapted  for  its  re- 
moval, must  exert  their  agency  on  some  part  of  the  nervous 
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sjrstem — not  on  the  mnscular  fibres,  over  the  condition  of  which 
they  would  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  control. 

They,  who  admit  direct  antispasmodics,  find,  that  difficulties 
environ  them,  the  very  nature  of  which  entangles  the  subject  in 
inextricable  confusion.  A  late  writer  on  therapeutics,  (t^.  T. 
ThomsoHj)  after  entering  into  a  long  and  singularly  infelicitous 
disquisition  on  the  precise  modus  operandi  of  antispasmodics — 
suggests,  as  a  point  requiring  consideration, — whether  they  are  sti- 
mulants or  sedatives?  and  he  decides,  that  they  are  sedatives;  <<for,'' 
he  remarks,  "if  the  irregular  or  inordinate  action,  which  they 
overcome,  be  the  consequence  of  irritation,  either  mental  or 
corporeal,  it  follows  that,  in  resolving  spasm,  the  susceptibility  of 
impression  in  the  extreme  motor  nerves  must  be  diminished;  and 
this  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  sedative  power.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  affirmed,  that  this  must  either  be  immediate  or  conse- 
cutive of  a  previous  stimulant  operation;  thence  we  can  explain 
the  reason,  why  some  of  those  medicines,  which  can  only  be 
regarded  as  direct  antispasmodics,  stimulate  the  general  system, 
and,  consequently,  quicken  the  pulse;  since,  like  narcotics,  this 
action  may  be  primarily  of  a  stimulant  character,  and  be  quickly 
followed  by  collapse.  According  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  the 
same  results  may  follow  from  antispasmodics  operating  exclu^ 
sively  on  the  motor  nerves,  as  from  narcotics  operating  on  those 
of  sensation." 

Without  animadverting  on  many  of  the  hypothetical  positions 
contained  in  this  extract  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  antispas- 
modics, and  the  parts  on  which  they  specially  act,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  every  difficulty  vanishes  when  we  regard  the 
direct — for  such  only  can  be  esteemed  true  antispasmodics,  as 
acting  only  by  virtue  of  the  new  impression  which  they  make  on 
the  gustatory  or  gastric  nerves,  or  both,  and  thus  deriving  from 
the  inordinate  action  going  on  in  some  other  portion  of  the 
nervous  system.  What,  indeed,  are  the  reputed  direct  antispas- 
modics?—musk, — castor, — DippePs  oil, — oil  of  amber, — valerian, 
— assafetida, —  galbanum, —  skunk-cabbage, —  ethers,  &c. ; — all 
substances  belonging  to  the  class  of  excitants,  and  many  of 
them  calculated,  in  addition,  to  nrake  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  nerves  of  gustation  and  olfaction:  and  what,  again,  are 
the  indirect  antispasmodics?  Dr.  Thomson  divides  them  into 
material^  including  tonics  and  narcotics;  and  men/a/,  comprising, 
fear  and  abstraction.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  he  should  not 
have  classed  blood-letting  amongst  the  material  agents,  especially 
as  he  had  previously  remarked,  with  much  propriety,  that, 
whether  the  effects  of  antispasmodics  be  perceptible  very  soon 
after  their  administration  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  causa 
of  the  spasm,  <' whether  it  arise  from  exhaustion  and  collapse; 
siKh,  for  example,  as  occurs  from  blood-letting  when  the  quantity 
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of  the  vital  fluid  abstracted  is  more  than  the  condition  of  the 
system  can  support,  in  which  case  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  syncope  to  be  attended  with  convulsions;  or  whether  it  de- 
pend on  the  opposite  state,  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
sufficient  to  produce  epilepsy,  or  on  some  degree  of  inflammation, 
as  in  phrenitis,  which  is  sometimes  also  attended  with  convul* 
sions."  "It  should  ever  be  remembered,"  he  adds,  "that 
although  antispasmodics  are  indicated,  and  proper  in  the  first 
state,  just  described,  yet,  that  this  class  of  medicines  is  positively 
injurious,  when  the  spasmodic  action  is  the  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  their  coverings: 
under  such  circumstances,  blood-letting  and  measures  calculated 
to  subdue  the  primary  disease  are  the  means  to  be  adopted." 
One  of  the  great  difficulties,  indeed,  in  discriminating  the  charac- 
ter of  different  diseases  of  the  convulsive  kind,  is  involved  in  the 
consideration,  whether  they  be  dependent  upon  an  inflammatory 
or  congestive  condition  of  vessels,  or  connected  with  exhaustion, 
or  excessive  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  In  another  sec- 
tion, however,  the  author  has  dwelt  on  everything  applicable  to 
this  portion  of  the  subject,  when  considering  the  effects  of  the 
abstraction  of  blood  in  such  diseases.  To  that  section  he  must 
refer  the  reader.     (See  Sedatives.) 

In  ordinary  cases  of  spasmodic  action,  not  dependant  upon  any 
excited  action  of  vessels,  anything  that  produces  a  new  nervous 
impression  proves  antispasmodic.  Narcotics  do  so  by  blunting 
the  impressibility  of  the  whole  nervous  systeth.  Nauseous  agents 
produce  their  effects  upon  the  olfactory  or  gustatory  nerves;  and, 
if  they  be  excitants  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  Simple  excitants  and  tonics  act  on  the  same  nerves, 
and  through  them  on  the  general  system.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
better  elucidate  the  modus  operandi  of  these  agents,  than  those, 
which  Dr.  Thomson  has  termed  mental  narcotics — Fear  and 
Jibstraction,  He  refers  to  a  striking  instance  of  the  sanative 
effect  of  fear  in  hooping-cough  kept  up  by  habit.  Tl^ie  patient,  a 
young  boy,  was  threatened  with  the  application  of  a  large  blister, 
and  ahhough  it  was  not  applied,  but  merely  placed  within  his 
view,  the  dread  of  it  completely  relieved  the  cough.  Bocrhaave 
is  asserted  to  have  cured  epilepsy,  by  taking  a  red  hot  poker,  at 
the  moment  of  the  expected  attack,  and  threatening  to  push  it 
down  the  throat  if  the  patient  should  have  a  fit.  Still  more  re- 
cently, the  sam6  remedy  has  been  advised  to  be  directed  towards 
the  nether  extremity  of  the  body.  In  a  treatise  on  plagtie,  dysen- 
tery, and  ophthalmia,  Dr.  Louis  Frank  recommends,  that  a  dysen- 
teric patient  should  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  be  held  by  two 
men,  when — ^^chirurgus  cum  ferro  candentij  figuram  com 
habenti^  coram  segroto  compareret^  et  id  versus  anum  dirigeret, 
quasi  id  ano  intrudere  velletJ^l 
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All  these  are  cases  of  the  simple  revnlsive  effect  of  fear,  and 
in  this  way  any  mental  emotion  may  prove  antispasmodic.  Any 
form  indeed,  of  abstraction,  or  rather  of  distraction,  is  necessarily 
revellent,  and  antispasmodic.  When  Cato,  the  Censor,  reduced 
luxations,  as  he  pretended,  by  certain  mystic  words,  (p.  51,)  he  di- 
verted the  attention  of  thesufferer,  prevented  inordinate  contraction 
of  the  muscles  around  the  dislocated  joint,  and  a  slight  manipula- 
tion only  was  necessary  to  reduce  it.  At  the  present  day,  the 
surgeon  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  this  agency,  and  although 
he  may  have  no  faith  in  set  forms  of  speech,  or  in  cabalistic  ex- 
pressions, he  knows,  that  if  he  can  concentrate  the  attention  of 
the  patient,  he  may  lessen  the  contraction  of  the  implicated  mus- 
cles, by  diverting,  in  some  measure,  the  nervous  influx  from  them; 
and  if  he  then  suddenly  exerts  his  skill  at  reduction,  the  bone 
occasionally  slips  readily  into  its  place. 

The  same  kind  of  reveHent  influence  is  invoked  in  cases  of 
cramp.  In  the  <^  Table  Talk,''  of  Coleridge,  there  is  an  allusion: 
to  one  of  the  popular  charms  for  cramp,  of  which  there  are  so 
many.  **  When  I  was  a  little  boy  at  the  Blue-coat  School,  there 
was  a  charm  for  one's  foot  when  asleep;  and  I  believe  it  had 
been  in  the  school  since  its  foundation  in  the  time  of  EMward  the 
Sixth.  The  march  of  intellect  has  probably  now  exploded  it. 
It  ran  thus:— 

FootI  footi  footi  isfastasleept 

Thambt  thumb!  thumb!  in  spittle  we  steep; 

Crosses  three  we  make  to  ease  us, 

Two  for  the  thieves,  and  one  for  Christ  Jesus. 

And  the  same  charm  ftrved  for  a  cramp  in  the  leg,  with  the 
following  substitution: — 

The  devil  is  tjring  a  knot  in  my  leg  f 
Mark,  Luke  and  John,  unloose  it,  I  beg! 
Crosses  three,"  &c, 

(••  Table  T^lk,''  ii.  33.— American  Edit) 

Partly  by  an  analogous  agency,  the  animal  magnetizer  ope- 
rates his  cures,  and  change  of  air,  society,  and  scenery  exert 
their  good  effects  in  nervous  maladies.  Some  years  ago  the  author 
visited  a  gentleman  who  had  suffered  for  some  hours  under  such 
excruciating  pains  in  the  bowels  as  to  induce  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  labouring  under  enteritis.  As  soon  as  the  author  had 
examined  into  his  case,  and  laughed  at  his  fears, — under  the  new 
mental  condition  induced— the  colicky  spasms  rapidly  yielded,and 
in  half  an  hour  he  was  well.  Certain  highly  nervous  and  imagina- 
tive persons  can  feel  pains  wherever  they  please,  and  many  an 
individual,  by  the  perusal  of  cases  of  disease,  has  fancied  him- 
self affected  with  the  same  sufferings  which  be  has  seen  depicted. 
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If,  therefore,  attention  can  direct  the  nervous  afflux  to  a  part,  it 
is  obviously  of  great  moment  so  to  impress  the  nervous  systena 
of  the  individual,  that  no  concentration  of  the  kind  may  take 
place  towards  the  suffering  organ;  and  this  may  be  acoomplished  by 
engaging  the  mind  on  some  subject  of  entertainment  or  reflection, 
or  by  impressing  the  totality  of  the  nervous  svstem,  or,  by  affdct- 
ing  nerves  at  a  distance  from  those  implicated. 

The  author  has  before  observed,  that  he  does  not  regard  the 
direct  or  true  antispasmodics,  as  they  have  been  termed,  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name — and  that  he  believes  them  to  produce  their 
effect  by  the  impression  they  make  on  the  nerves  of  two  of  (be 
tenses,  and  by  their  stimulant  properties,  which, — in  the  case  of 
the  articles  referred  to,  as  true  antispasmodics, — are  dependent 
upon  animal  resin,  empyreumatic  oil,  volatile  oil,  or  gum-resin. 
It  has  been  affirmed,  however,  that  this  view  is  negatived 
by  the  fact,  that  assafetida — and  the  remark  applies  to  other 
articles  on  the  list — relieves  hysteria,  even  when  injected  into  the 
rectum,  and  when,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  impression  made 
on  either  the  gustatory  or  olfactory  nerves.  This  is  true;  but  the 
whole  eff^t  appears  in  such  case  to  be  produced  by  the  excitant 
properties  of  the  gum-resin;  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that  if  we  throw  up  an  excitant — which  may 
never  have  been  regarded  as  an  antispasmodic — we  produce  the 
like  result.  By  either  agent,  a  new  impression  is  made  on  the 
nerves  of  the  rectum,  which  at  times,  rouses  the  individual  to 
consciousness.  In  such  cases,  the  author  is  in  the  habit  of  admi- 
nistering an  enema  of  oil  of  turpentine,  not,  however,  because  he 
regards  it  as  possessing  any  virtues  over  the  excitant  oils  in  gene- 
ral;—or  as  entitled  in  any  respect  to  Aie  appellation  of  a  direct 
or  true  antispasmodic. 

Therapeutical  JfypUcatwn  of  Antispasmodics, 

To  exhibit  what  little  confidence  is  reposed  in  true  antispasmo- 
dics, by  practitioners  in  general — even  by  those  who  consider  that 
such  a  class  really  exists— it  is  well  to  glance  generally  but  briefly 
at  the  different  ^antispasmodics— direct  and  indirect — that  are 
employed  in  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  regarded 
by  all  as  eminently  adapted  for  them; — an  inquiry  which  will 
signally  exhibit  how  much  more  the  latter  class  are  relied  on, 
when  much  disease  is  present,  than  the  former.  There  is,  indeed, 
but  one  morbid  condition,  in  which  direct  antispasmodics  are 
largely  employed  at  the  present  day,  and  the  rationale  of  their 
action  in  it  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

Tetanus  affords  us  an  example  of  a  tonic  spasm,  which  would 
aeem  to  be  signally  adapted  to  test  their  efficacy.  The  disease  is 
seated  in  the  great  nervous  centres,  and  unfortunately  is  too  often 
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totally  irremediable.  Rarely,  however,  do  we  find  musk,  or  assa- 
fbetida^  or  castor,  or  any  of  the  direct  antispasmodics  employed, 
because  experience  has  exhibited  their  insufficiency.  I'rust  is 
placed  almost  wholly  in  indirect  agents,  and  especially  in  nar- 
cotics, of  which  opium  is  usually  chosen;  and  it  is  astonishing 
what  quantities  can  be  borne  without  the  induction  of  any  signs 
of  narcosis.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
have  been  given  every  three  hours  for  several  days  in  succession, 
and  yet  but  little  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  disease,  or  the 
patient  Under  the  excessive  erethism  of  the  nervous  ceutres, 
which  constitutes  the  pathology  of  tetanus,  narcotics  do  not  pro^ 
doce  their  ordinary  results,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  cases 
of  great  exaltation  in  the  action  of  the  nervous  centres,  which 
characterizes  many  of  the  diseases  belonging  to  the  class  Neuroses. 

A  case  of  tetanus  algidus  or  tetanus  from  cold,  already  re- 
ferred to,  that  fell  under  the  author's  care — may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  mode  in  which  antispasmodics  exert  their  agency.  A 
young  man,  whilst  heated,  threw  himself  into  a  river  to  bathe. 
He  immediately  experienced  some  indisposition,  and,  in  a  few 
hours  afterwards  was  attacked  with  tetanus,  in  the  form  of  opis- 
thotonos. He  was  put  upon  the  use  of  narcotics,  but  without  the 
disease  yielding.  He  was  now  taken  out  of  bed,  placed  in  a  brook 
that  ran  by  the  house,  and  pailful  after  pailful  of  cold  water  was 
thrown  over  him,  whenever  the  spasms  became  violent.  Soon 
after  the  adoption  of  this  treatment  the  spasms  yielded,  and,  by 
a  continuance  of  it,  they  ultimately  passed  away.  The  boy  wholly 
recovered.  This  remedy  probably  exerted  its  agency  in  the  man- 
ner described  as  applicable  to  antispasmodics  in  general.  It  made 
a  new  impression  on  the  Aervous  system  by  the  shock  that  accom- 
panied the  affusion,  and  thus  broke  in  upon  the  chain  of  morbid 
phenomena  seated  in  the  ceret)ro-spinal  system. 

Chorea  is  another  disease  in  which  the  true  antispasmodics 
might  seem  to  be  indicated,  yet  they  are  but  rarely  employed. 
The  disease  appears  to  depend  usually  upon  great  mobility  of  the 
nervous  system, — chiefly  of  the  part  connected  with  the  nerves 
distributed  to  the  voluntary  muscles,— united  ^with  diminished 
impressibility  of  the  nerves  of  some  other  parts,  as  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines:  hence  tonics  and  purgatives  are  chiefly  relied  on, 
and  they  become  indirect  antispasmodics. 

Epilepsy  is  dependent  upon  so  many  causes,  that  its  treatment 
has  to  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however — as  in  every  disease  characterized  by  periodicity 
— ^  powerful  impression  made  upon  the  nervous  system  will 
prevent  a  paroxysm;  but  the  impression  must  be  made  immedi- 
ately before  it  is  expected.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  paroxysm,  true  antispasmodics  cannot  in  any  respect  be  relied 
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on;  but  if  a  large  dose  of  assafetida,  castor,  or  musk  were  admi- 
nistered immediately  before  the  hour  at  which  a  fit  of  epilepsy 
or  of  ague  were  expected,  it  might  prevent  it  It  is  in  such  eases 
that  mental  antispasmodics  have  been  mainly  employed.  Any 
agent,  indeed,  that  excites  a  new  and  powerful  impression — any 
revellent— may  be  followed  by  the  same  results.  Most  com- 
monly, epilepsy  is  attended  by  evidences  of  great  impressibility 
and  debility  of  the  nervous  system;  and  tonics — especially  the 
metallic  tonics — ^are  chiefly  relied  on.  It  is  probably  altogether 
by  exciting  a  new  condition  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  by  modifiying  circulation  and  innervation,  that  a  ligature, 
put  around  one  of  the  extremities,  will  at  times  arrest  a  paroxysm 
of  the  disease. 

Jisthmoy  again,  as  elsewhere  remarked,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  nervous  disease — spasmodic  in  its  character  generally,  that 
is,  dependent  upon  erethism  of  the  branches  of  the  pneumogas- 
trie  nerves  distributed  to  the  bronchial  tubes, — but  sometimes 
owing  apparently  to  something  like  paralysis  of  the  same  nervous 
branches.  Hence,  different  agents  are  effectual,  according  to  the 
precise  pathological  condition.  Commonly,  however,  narcotics 
are  signally  beneficial.  Opium  is  given  in  large  doses; — stra- 
monium is  smoked; — lobelia  inflata  is  freely  administered;  gal- 
vanism is  employed;  and  all  these  are  occasionally  eminently 
successful;  but  we  rarely  hear  of  the  administration  of  direct 
antispasmodics,  although  from  the  suddenness  of  the  attacks  of 
the  disease  they  might  seem  to  be  indicated,  and  might  occasion- 
ally be  useful.  They  are  so  completely  eclipsed  by  the  indirect 
agents  of  the  class,  that  they  are  very  rarely  employed. 

Hooping-coughj  although  a  peculiftr  disease,  is  somewhat 
analogous  in  its' pathology  to  the  last.  When  Nasse  bruised  and 
pinched  one  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  a  living  animal,  so 
as  to  break  down  the  structure  of  the  nerve,  be  found,  that  con- 
vulsive cough  was  excited,  like  that  of  hooping-cough.  But, 
although  this  disease  is  so  markedly  convulsive  as  to  have  received 
the  name  <  bex  convubiyaj'  and  various  others  indicative  of  its 
character,  none  but  indirect  antispasmodics  have  received  the 
confidence  of  the  practitioner.  Narcotics  generally  have  been 
employed,  and  of  these  belladonna  more  frequently  perhaps  than 
any  other;  but  scarcely  ever,  assafetida,  musk,  castor,  or  any  of 
the  direct  agents  belonging  to  the  class. 

In  common  colicj  both  direct  and  indirect  antispasmodics  may 
be  at  times  advantageously  used;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
uome  {otms  o(  gastrodynia.  When  these  are  dependent  upon 
causes,  which  gentle  excitants  are  capable  of  obviating,  a  stimu- 
lating gum  resin--— like  assafetida — may  be  employed  with  pros- 
pects of  benefit.  Hence  it  is  serviceable  in  flatulencies,  for  the 
removal  of  which  it  is  often  had  recourse  to,  in  popular  practice. 
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It  is  only  in  hysteria^  however,  that  direct  antispasmodics  are, 
at  this  day,  mach  used.  The  affection  is  cerebro-spina),  and  the 
symptoms  that  indicate  it  are  numerous  and  varied.  There  is 
scarcely  a  nerve  or  a  ramification,  however  small,  which  does  not 
occasionally  seem  to  participate  in  the  morbid  condition.  Gene- 
rally, the  nervous  erethism  is  chiefly  concentred  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  whence  irradiations  proceed  to  every  part  of  the 
economy;  and  the  object,  which  the  practitioner  has  in  view,  is 
to  divert  the  nervous  action  to  some  other  portion  of  the  frame. 
Hence,  he  administers  substances  that  are  as  nauseous  as  pos- 
sible, combined  or  not  with  excitants  as  he  may  think  proper. 
With  this  view  he  prescribes  assafetida,  valerian,  dracontium, 
and  all  the  reputed  direct  antispasmodics,  during  the  paroxysm; 
and  in  the  interval  adapts  his  remedial  agent  to  the  indications 
which  may  suggest  themselves. 

These  few  observations,  on  the  use  of  antispasmodics  in  dis- 
eases in  which  they  would  appear  to  be  signally  appropriate,  will 
exhibit  the  little  reliance  that  can  be  placed  upon  such  as  are 
esteemed  direct  agents— the  antispasmodica  vera;  and  the  au- 
thor does  not  think  he  can  better  terminate  the  few  remarks  he 
has  considered  it  expedient  to  make  upon  this  class,  than  by 
quoting  the  conclusion  at  which  a  therapeutical  writer  often  re- 
ferred to,  has  arrived,  after  having  occupied  several  pages  of  his 
work  with  the  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  direct  anti- 
spasmodics. <<  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
range  of  this  class  of  medicines  (antispasmodics)  is  extremely 
limited;  and,  in  fact,  that  everything  which  the  substances  placed 
in  it  can  effect,  even  as  direct  antispasmodics,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  other  orders  of  medicines — purgatives,  diaphoretics, 
narcotics,  and  tonics.  At  best,  antispasmodics  can  be  regarded 
only  as  auxiliaries;  and  the  spa^^m  and  convulsions  are  less  to  be 
considered  than  the  causes  which  induce  them:  remove  the  cause, 
and  the  effect  will  cease."  (•/?.  T.  Thomson.) 

The  author  has  been  gratified  to  find,  that  the  above  views  on 
the  agency  of  antispasmodics,  as  contained  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Oeneral  Therapeutics,  have  been  adopted,  with  due  ac- 
knowledgments, by  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject  (Spillan),  and 
the  whole  article  is  translated  in  La  Lanpetle  Franpaisey  7 
F6vrier,  1839. 
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SPECIAL    ANTISPASMODICS. 

I.  Excitant  Antispasmodics. 
1.  ASSAFCETIDA.— ASSAFETIDA. 

Assafetida  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Fer'ula  •dssafx'tida;  Sex. 
Stst.  Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ohd.  UmbelliferaB;  which  is  in- 
digenous in  Persia,  the  mountains  of  Chorasan  and  Laar.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  assafetida  is  obtained  from  at  least  two 
species  of  plants.  (Christison.)  Seeds  of  the  Chorasan  plant, 
which  were  sent  to  London  in  1839,  would  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  three  species.  ^  It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  root;  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  and  the  fibres  at  the 
top  of  the  root  having  been  previously  removed.  The  juice  is 
scraped  off  as  it  exudes.  The  process  may  be  repeated  as  oftea 
as  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  before  the  root  is  alto- 
gether exhausted.  The  assafetida,  gathered  from  several  plants 
at  one  time,  is  united  into  masses  of  about  one  or  two  pounds  in 
weight,  and  when  farther  hardened  by  keeping,  is  sent  to  the 
ports  of  Persia  for  exportation,  or  is  consumed  in  the  country  as 
a  condiment.  With  the  Orientals,  indeed,  it  is  highly  esteemed — 
being  termed  Z^e  manger  des  Dieuxy  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  us,  it  bears  the  undignified  but  expressive  appellation  of 
DeviPs  dungj — wilh  the  Germans,  Teufelsdreck. 

Assafetida  is  usually  sent  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay, 
whence  it  is  exported  to  Europe.  In  1839,  the  quantity  on  which 
duty  was  paid  was  twenty-four  cwts.  That  which  we  receive 
in  this  country  is  either  brought  directly  from  India,  or  indirectly 
by  the  way  of  Great  Britain.  As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  in 
irregular  pieces  of  different  sizes,  varying  generally  from  half  a 
pound  to  two  pounds  and  upwards  in  weight  The  pieces  have 
an  irregular,  amygdaloid  appearance  externally,  as  well  as  inter- 
nally, appearing  to  be  composed  of  irregular  shaped  tears,  agglu- 
tinated by  a  softer  substance.  In  the  inferior  kinds,  the  tears  are 
few  in  number,  and  the  agglutinating  materials  more  copious. 
The  best  pieces  are  of  a  yellowish  white  colour  externally;  the 
inferior  sorts  of  a  brownish  red  hue.  All  the  varieties  have  the 
peculiar  alliaceous  odour,  by  which  it  is  so  well  known;  and  a 
strong,  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  By  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  loses  its  most  striking  qualities,  and  is  best  preserved  in  blad- 
ders, or  in  some  close  space.  Except  in  very  cold  weather,  it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  it  is  apt  to  cohere.  When 


soHened  by  heat,  it  may  be  forced  through  a  clolh,  and  in  this 
way  be  freed  lYotn  Us  iiii purines, 

Dn  Pereira  describes  three  varieties,  L  JlssafeJida  in  the  tear, 
which  he  ^^ngge^^ta  to  be  tlie  concrete  juice  of  Fentia  Permca; 
g.  Lump  Asmfeiida^  the  kind  usiiaHy  met  wiih  in  the  shops^the 
produce  oi  Ferula  Jlssafwlida;  and  3,  Sfony  Assajetidtiy  which 
he  has  never  met  with  in  commerce,  and  which  seems  to  contain 
5L9  per  cent*  of  gypsum. 

Assafeiida  has  been  often  subjected  to  analysis,  and  its  main 
constituents  have  proved  to  be^  L  Volatile  oil  of  assafeiida,  which, 
like  the  essemiai  oils  in  gencralj  is  excilantj  and  possesses  the 
odorous  qnaliiies  of  the  gtun-resin;  2,  Resiu  of  assafctida;  and 
3.  Gum.  Water,  cold  or  warm,  dissolves  the  gum,  and  the 
mucilage,  thus  form^jd, suspends  the  resin  and  volalile  oil.  Its  vir- 
tues are  yielded  to  alcohol,  and  when  this  is  diluted  with  water, 
the  hydrated  resin  is  separated,  and  the  fluid  rendered  milky* 

Assafetida  is  the  best  example  of  what  have  been  termed 
direct  aniispasmodics.  It  contains — as  has  been  seen— a  vola- 
tile oil  of  an  extremely  disagreeable  character,  but  which  is 
poxverfnlly  excitant,  and  makes  a  nauseous  impression  upon  the 
gustatory  nerves;  and  likewise  resin,  which  is  also  exciiarit. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  these  properties— as  remarked  of  antispas- 
modics in  general — that  it  is  highly  useful  in  diseases  in  which  it 
is  important  to  make  a  new  nervous  im[>ressionj  hence  its  value 
in  hysteria  especially,  and  in  certain  cases  of  hypochondriasis.  It 
is,  likewise,  used  in  chorea  and  in  hooping*coughj  but  ahhough 
much  testimony  lias  been  adduced  in  its  favour  in  the  latter  dis- 
ease, the  author  has  never  seen  it  of  marked  advantage.  Hooping- 
cough  is  a  self'Iimited  affection,  and  no  remedies  can  be  produc- 
tive of  much  benefit  except  as  palliatives;  nor  has  assafetida, 
in  the  anilior 's  experience,  effected  this  much*  In  old  cases  of 
catarrhj  it  has  been  of  service,  as  elsewhere  remarked,  (p.  231.) 
as  an  expectorant.  In  like  manner,  its  excitant  properties  render 
it  well  adapted  for  flatulent  colic, 

Periiaps  in  the  whole  class  of  phenomena,  termed  nervous^ 
there  is  no  article  of  the  materia  medica  which  is  more  employed, 
and  none  wiiich  is  more  satisfactory  by  reason  of  the  powerful 
impression  it  makes  on  the  special  nerves  of  gustation,  as  well  a& 
OD  those  of  the  stomach,  and  through  them  on  the  general  systeni- 

The  average  dose  of  assafeiida  is  ten  grains,  which*  as  ananti- 
epasniodic,  ought  to  be  given  in  the  liquid  form,  in  order  that  all 
the  effects  of  the  remedy  may  be  exerted.  lis  operation  in  this 
form  is  likewise  more  speedy*  When  given  in  enema — as  it  not 
imfrcqnently  is,  in  torpid  conditions  of  the  bowels,  as  well  as  in 
the  paroxysm  of  hysteria  and  other  convulsive  aflectioas— from 
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half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  may  be  rubbed  up  wifli  warm 
water. 

nSTUli  AmFffi'TIDA,  A8SAFETID£  HUTIIRE,  (p.  232.)  The  dose  of 
this  mixture^  as  an  antispasmodic,  is  f.  ,^ss.  to  f.  Jiss.  It  is  bflea 
given  in  hysteria  and  other  nervous  affections. 

pmiLJE  ASgAFffiUDJ;  iSSAFETIDA  FILIS.  {Jissqfat.  Siss;  Sapanis, 
Sss.  Make  into  240  pilU.)  Each  pill  contains  three  grains  of 
assafetida. 

PII1M  ALOES  ET  ASSAFffiUDJE,  PUIS  OF  ALOES  AHB  ASSAFETDU, 
(p.  171.)  Adapted  for  nervous  cases,  which  are  accompanied 
with  constipation. 

UNCTDHA  ASSAFffiUDil,  TmCTURE  OF  ASSAFETIDL  {j3ssa/(eHd.  ^iv; 
•Alcohol.  Oij  )  This  tincture  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  assa- 
fetida,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  f.  ?s$.  to  f.  5ij*  When 
water  is  added  to  it,  it  becomes  milky,  owing  to  the  separation 
of  hydrated  resin;  but  the  mixture  is  efficacious. 

EIPLAS  TSUI  ASSAFfE'TIDJ!,  A8SAFETIDA  PLASTER.  (Jlssqfxtid., 
Emplastr,plumbijiA^]\  Oalban.y  Ceraejiavw^^^ss;  •dlcohoL 
dilui.  Oiij.  The  assafetida  and  ga^banum  are  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol;  the  liquor  is  strained,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  honey;  the  lead  plaster  and  wax,  previously  melted,  are  then 
added,  and  evaporated  so  as  to  form  a  plaster.)  This  plaster  is 
applied  over  the  stomach  or  abdomen,  in  cases  of  flatulence, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  hysteria;  and  to  the  chest  or 
between  the  shoulders,  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  hooping-cough. 
It  is  exceedingly  questionable,  however,  whether  any  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  assafetida  or  galbanum  be  exerted  in  this  manner;  as 
simple  rubefacient  plasters  appear  to  be  of  the  same  efficacy. 

Assafetida  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Piluhegalbani  com- 
poiitsB  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Uni^d  States. 


2.  CASTCREUM.— CASTOR. 

This  is  a  peculiar  concrete  substance  from  Castor  Jiber^  the 
Beaver;  order  Rodentia;  an  inhabitant  of  northern  Russia,  and  of 
the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  Castor  is  obtained  from 
two  follicles  situate  between  the  anus  and  external  genitals  oi 
both  sexes,  which  are  filled  with  a  thick  fluid  secretion,  that 
slowly  concretes  after  they  are  removed  from  the  animal.  They 
are  generally  dried  either  by  smoke,  or  in  the  sun;  and  are  fre- 
quently united  by  a  part  of  the  preputial  membrane. 
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Almost  all  the  castor  of  Earope  is  derived  from  North  Ame- 
rica,  the  Russian  being  so  very  rare  as  to  be  scarcely  ever  seen 
in  Great  Britain.  (Christisoru)  Very  little  Russian  castor  reaches 
this  country;  that  which  is  brought  to  Philadelphia  being  derived 
chiefly  from  Missouri.  {Wood  fy  Bache,)  In  the  year  1839,  duty 
was  paid  in  England  on  600  lbs. — the  greater  part  being  sold  for 
exportation.     (Pereira.) 

The  American  castor  of  the  shops  is  contained  in  sacs  about 
two  inches  long;  flattened  and  wrinkled;  having  the  appearance 
of  a  pair  of  dried  testicles  united  by  their  spermatic  chord.  It  is 
of  a  dark  liver-brown  colour  externally;  of  a  lighter  hue  inter- 
nally; of  a  resinous  fracture;  a  strong,  peculiar,  disagreeable 
smell;  and  an  aromatic,  bitter,  nauseous  taste.  Alcohol  is  its 
best  solvent. 

Russian  castor  is  so  scarce,  that  it  brings  a  very  high  price. 
Dr.  Pereira  states,  that  he  has  paid  for  a  museum  sample  £2  per 
ounce;  whilst  the  American  castor  brought  only  twenty  shillings 
a  pound.  One  variety,  the  chalky  Russian  castor,  efl*ervesces 
when  diluted  chlorohydric  acid  is  dropped  upon  it. 

The  analysis  of  castor  has  afforded,  as  main  constituents— a 
volatile  oil  of  castor;  a  peculiar  substance,  called  Castorine  or 
castoreum  camphor,  scarcely  any  of  which  can  be  obtained  from 
American  castor,— and  resin^  which  has  a  slight  odour  of  castor. 

Castor  is  much  less  excitant,  and  less  powerful  as  a  nervine 
than  assafetida.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  same  diseases,  however. 
The  dose  is  from  gr.  x  to  gr.  xx;  but  it  is  better  given  in  tincture. 

TKCTUli  CASTOHBI,  TINCTURE  OF  CASTOB.  {Castor,  cont.  Sij;  •«/- 
cohol,  Oij.)     The  dose  is  from  f.  3ss,  to  f.  gij. 


S.  VALERIA'NA.— VALERIAN. 

Officinal  Valerian  is  the  root  of  Valeria'na  officina*liSy  offici- 
nal or  great  toild  Valerian;  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Monogynia; 
Nat.  Ohd.  Valerianaceae,  which  inhabits  wet  places,  and  some- 
times dry  banks  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  of  which  it  is  a  native. 
The  root  is  dug  up  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  decayed. 
It  is  sometimes,  also,  collected  in  the  spring  before  the  stem  rises. 

The  rhizoma  consists  of  a  tuberous  rootstalk  forming  a  head, 
and  of  numerous  long,  slender,  cylindrical  fibres  issuing  from  it. 
It  has  likewise  portions  of  the  stem  attached.  The  colour  of  the 
root  is  externally  yellowish  or  brown;  internally,  white:  the  odour 
is  strong  and  characteristic,  and  although  disagreeable  to  man,  is 
quite  the  contrary  to  cats,  which  delight  in  rolling  upon  it.  Its 
taste  is  warm,  bitter,  and  nauseous.    All  its  virtues  are  readily 
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communicated  to  water,  alcobpl^and  ammoniated  alcohol,  which 
are  the  menstrua  employed  in  the  officinal  preparations.  When 
subjected  to  analysis  by  Trommsdorff,  it  was  found  to  contain 
volatile  oil,  which  is  its  active  constituent;  valerianic  acid,  resin, 
and  resinous  extractive.  The  valerianic  acid,  it  has  been  thought 
probable,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  volatile  oil. 

Valerian,  in  large  doses,  is  excitant  to  the  nervous  system, 
inducing  headache,  mental  excitement,  hallucinations,  &c  Its 
action,  however,  in  medicinal  doses,  is  more  like  that  of  assafe- 
tida,  and  the  other  antispasmodics  already  considered;  and  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  identical  cases,  especially  in  hysteria,  and  hysteroid 
affections. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ^ss.  to  3iss.  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  It  is  obvious,  that  as  the  virtues  of  the  root  reside  in 
volatile  oil;  neither  decoction  nor  extract,  which  would  drive  it 
off,  is  a  proper  preparation.  The  infusion  is,  however,  a  correct 
and  good  form. 

raFUWI  TAUEHiHJ!,  INFUSION  OF  TAIEMAN.  (Valer.  5ss;  ^qux 
bullient.  Oj,)  The  dose  of  this  is  f.  giss.  or  f.  2ij,  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  phenomena. 

TWCTUIA  TAIEHU'N^,  TWCTUBE  OF  TALEMAN.  {Valerian.  conL 
Siv;  .Alcohol  dilut.  Oij.  Prepared  either  by  maceration  or  dis- 
placement.)  The  tincture  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  vale- 
rian, but  is  rarely  given  alone,  on  account  of  the  too  excitant 
effects  of  the  alcohol.  A  drachm  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of 
the  infusion. 

TINCTUHA  TAlEBUTJil  AMMONIATA,  AMMONIATED  TINCTURE  OF  TAIB- 
MIAN.  {Valerian,  cont  giv;  Sp.  Ammoniac  aromat.  Oij;  made 
either  by  maceration  or  displacement.)  The  addition  of  the 
spirit  of  ammonia,  and  the  aromatics  which  are  associated  with 
it  in  the  Spirittts  ammonise  aromaticus,  renders  the  valerian  a 
more  active  excitant  antispasmodic  than  the  simple  tincture.  It 
is  an  excellent  remedy  in  hysteria,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose 
of  f.3j  or  f.Sij,  diluted  with  water,  and  sweetened. 


4.  GAL'BANUM. 

Galbanum  is  stated,  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  to 
be  the  juice  of  an  unknown  plant.  It  would  seem,  that  no 
sufficient  evidence  exists  in  regard  to  its  origin;  nor  is  the  precise 
country  where  it  is  produced  ascertained.  It  is  taken  to  Europe 
partly  from  the  Levant  and  partly  from  India,  and  is  met  with 
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io  two  forms — in  tears  and  inr  lumps.  The  latter  is  the  form  ia 
which  it  is  usually  seen,  the  lumps  being  composed  of  whitish, 
reddish,  or  yellowish  tears,  agglutinated  by  a  darker  coloured 
substance,  usually  mixed  with  pieces  of  stalk,  seeds  or  other  ex- 
traneous matter.  At  a  freezing  temperature,  it  is  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  powder,  and  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
212%  is  sufficiently  soft  to  admit  of  being  strained.    It  has  a 

[)eculiar  balsamic  smell,  and  a  hot,  acrid,  bitter  taste.  On  analysis, 
ike  assafetida,  it  yields  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  gum.  Like  the 
other  gum-resins  it  forms  a  milky  mixture  with  water.  Its 
properties  are  yielded  to  proof  spirit,  which  dissolves  all  exeept 
the  impurities. 

Oalhanum  has  antispasinodic  virtues,  but  to  a  less  degree  than 
assafetida;  alone,  it  is  very  little  employed,  however,  internally. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  given  in  pill;  or  it  may  be 
formed  into  an  emulsion  with  the  addition  of  gum  arable,  sugar, 
and  water. 

PEDliB  GAIItm  GOMPOSTTJ!,  GOHPODND  GAIBANDI  PUIS.  {Gal- 
ban.,  Myrrh,,  Italiss;  Aasafcttid.  3ss;  Syrup.,  q.  s.  to  form  480 
pills.)  These  pills  contain  half  a  grain  each  of  galbanum,  myrrh 
and  assafetida.  They  have  been  long  known  under  the  name 
*  ChAfn  pill^  and  have  been  much  prescribed  in  Great  Britain  in 
hysterical  habits.  Sometimes,  the  JSxtraetum  coleynthidis  com- 
positum,  or  aloes  is  added,  when  the  object  is  to  make  them  act 
on  the  bowels  at  the  same  time.    The  dose  is  from  gr.  x  to  gr.  xx. 

BIFLiSTBIIM  GAL'BIHI  COIPOSITIII,  C0IP01IIID  GALBANUI  PIASTER.— 
Oalban.  Sviij;  Emplastr.  plumbi,  ibiij;  Terebinthin.  3x;  Picis 
abietisy  iiij.)  Used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  Emplastrum  assa- 
fiBtidse;  but  more  commonly  as  a  simple  excitant  plaster,  in  obsti- 
nate tumefactions  of  an  indolent  character. 


6.  DRACONTIUM^SKUNK  CABBAGE. 

Dracontium  is  the  root  of  Dr aeon* Hum  f(z*tidum,  Ict&dtafod,'" 
tidus,  Symplocar'pus  fo^'Hdus;  Sex.  Stst.  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Aroideae,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  United 
States,  growing  abundantly  in  meadows  and  swamps  throughout 
the  whole  northern  and  middle  sections  of  the  Union;  flowering 
in  March  and  April,  and  somewhat  earlier  to  the  south.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  has  a  disagreeable  skunky  smell,  which  resides 
in  a  very  volatile  principle  that  is  dissipated  by  heat,  and  is  of 
course  diminished  by  drying.  The  root  is  in  the  secondary  list 
of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  collected  in 
autumn  or  early  spring,  and  is  carefully  dried. 
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The  dried  root,  as  usually  met  with,  consists  of  the  body,  and 
the  separated  radicles.  The  odour  is  much  less  than  in  the  fresh 
root,  but  continues  for  some  time.  It  is  not,  however,  fit  for  use 
longer  than  a  single  season.  When  chewed  it  is  distinctly  acrid. 
The  principle,  on  which  its  virtues  are  dependent,  is  volatile,  and 
is  dissipated  by  heat;  consequently,  decoction  is  an  inadmissible 
form. 

In  large  doses,  dracontium  is  stated  to  be  narcotic;  but  in  medi- 
cinal doses,  it  possesses  the  virtues  of  the  articles  already  men- 
tioned. It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  twenty  grains  of 
the  powdered  root;  or  in  infusion.  A  syrup — prepared  from  the 
fresh  root — is  said  to  be  a  domestic  remedy.  Dracontium  is  not, 
however,  much  used,  and  the  dried  root,  as  met  with  in  the 
shops,  is  of  very  uncertain  strength. 


6.  AMMCKNLB  PRiBPARATA.— PREPARATIONS  OP  AMMONIA. 

All  the  preparations  of  ammonia  are  excitant,  and  antispas- 
modic; but  the  only  one  that  is  much  prescribed,  and  the  best,  is 
the 

smims  uamxiM  AKOiiTicns,  aroiatic  spbit  of  Anoni. 

{^mmon,  muriaLiVy  Potassss  carb,  Sviij;  Cinnam.  contus., 
CaryophylL  contus.  aa^ij;  Cort,  limon.  Siv;  McohoLy  Jlgum, 
fiSi  Ov.  Seven  pints  are  distilled.)  This  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  old  Sal  volatile^  much  used  in  popular  practice,  and  in  hys- 
teric and  nervous  affections  in  general.  The  result  of  the  process 
is  really  ammoniated  alcohol,  impregnated  with  excitant  volatile 
oils.    The  dose  is  from  ntxx  to  f.  5j.,  given  in  sweetened  water. 

Spiritus  ammonias  aromaticus  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  Tinctura  Guaiaci  ^mmoniatcL,  and  the  Tinctura  Va^ 
leriarue  Jlmmoniata  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

7.  JBTHB'RBA.— PREPARATIONS  OF  ETHER. 

All  the  preparations  of  ether  are  excitant  and  antispasmodic 
They  are  very  transient  and  diffusible  in  their  action,  and  well 
adapted  for  cases  in  which  the  Spiritus  Ammonite  aromaticus  is 
indicated.  In  spasmodic  asthma,  and  other  forms  of  dyspnoea 
of  a  nervous  nature,  they  often  afford  great  relief,  when  dropped 
on  sugar,  and  inhaled  into  the  air  passages.  In  all  cases  of  severe 
internal  spasm,  the  preparations  of  ether  are  almost  always  had 
recourse  to,  either  alone  or  associated  with  narcotics. 
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1.  JBthbr  SiTLPHu'Bicusy  SulphuHc  EtheTy  (described  under 
Excitants.)  The  dose  of  this  is  f.  ^ss.  to  f.  ^ij,  dropped  on  sugar, 
to  which  a  little  water  is  added;  or  it  may  be  incorporated  with 
any  aqueous  mixture,  by  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  with  two  grains 
of  spermaceti  to  each  fluidrachm  of  the  ether. 

2.  Spir'itus  JQ'thsris  Sulphu'bici  CoMPOs'iTUSy  Compound 
S^rit  of  Sulphuric  EtAer^  (see  Nabcotios.  p,  383.)  Hoff- 
mann's anodyne  liquor  is  more  frequently  used  as  an  antispasmo- 
dic in  hysteric  and  bysteroid  cases  than  any  other  of  the  ethereal 
preparations.  The  dose  is  f.  3s8.  to  gij,  in  the  same  vehicle  as 
the  SBther  sniphuricus. 

3.  Spir'itus  JQ'thxris  Ni'trici,  Spirit  of  Nitric  EtAer, 
(see  Diuretics,  p.  277.)  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  has  the  virtues  of 
the  preparations  already  mentioned;  but  it  is  not  so  often  given 
as  an  antispasmodic    The  dose  is  £  3j  to  f.  3i},  in  a  little  water. 


8.  lavan^dula^layender. 

Lavender — as  elsewhere  shown — is  an  aromatic  excitant,  (see 
Excitants;)  and  when  its  volatile  oil  is  imparted  to  water,  or  to 
dilute  alcohol,  the  preparation  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  most  persons.  It,  consequently,  along  with  its  excitant 
action  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  powerfully  impresses  those 
of  gustation.  The  preparation  most  frequently  prescribed  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  nervine,  is  the 

SPHTTUS  UTAN'DUliB  COMPOSTTUS,  COHPOUHD  SPIRIT  OF  UTERBEL 
(See  Excitants.)  This  is  a  favourite  agent  in  hysterical  and  hy- 
pochondriacal cases,  and  is  much  used  as  a  popular  remedy  in  all 
cases  of  nervous  faintness,  and  anomalous  symptoms  of  a  similar 
character.  The  dose  is  f.  3ss.  to  f.  ^j,  dropped  on  sugar,  or  taken 
in  a  small  quantity  of  sugared  water. 


9.  MOSCHUS^MUSK. 

Musk  is  a  peculiar  concrete  juice,  obtained  from  Moschus  mos- 
chif'erus,  the  miuk  animal^  a  wild  ruminating  quadruped,  rather 
larger  than  the  domestic  goat,  and  approaching  the  deer  in  its  cha- 
racters, which  inhabits  Thibet  and  other  parts  of  central  Asia,  but 
more  especially  the  Himalaya  and  Altai  mountains.  At  the  poste- 
rior part  of  its  abdomen,  a  small  sac  is  situate,  immediately  under 
the  skin,  which  opens  a  little  in  front  of  the  preputial  orifice  for  the 
penis,  and  is  filled  with  a  thick  fluid,  particularly  abundant  in  the 
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mtting  season.  Thisfltiid^when  dried,  is  mask.  It  is  removed  from 
the  animal,  with  the  bag  thatcoDtains  it,  and  is  dried  for  ezporta- 
lion« 

Two  kinds  of  mnsk  are  met  with « in  commerce, — the  China^ 
Tonquin,  or  Thibet;  and,  the  Siberian,  Russian,  or  Kabardine, 
which  is  an  inferior  kind. 

The  musk-bag  or  oiosk-pod  is  generally  plane  on  one  surface; 
convex  on  the  other, — the  plane  surface  being  usually  bare;  the 
convex  covered  with  brownish-yellow,  or  grayish  or  whitish 
bristle-like  stiff  hairs,  arranged  concentrically  around  the  orifice 
of  the  sac;  but,  at  times,  the  plane  surface  is  covered  with  hairs, 
and  the  other  is  not.  The  remains  of  the  penis  are  always  dis- 
coverable. {Pereira.)  The  pods  are  about  2i  inches  long,  and 
19  broad;  and  they  weigh,  on  an  average,  six  drachms  and  a 
scruple;  and  contain  about  two  drachms  and  forty  graitis  of  musk. 

The  musk  itself,  or grainmuakj  is  granular— as  the  name 
imports — of  an  unctuous  feel,  of  a  dark  reddish^brown  colour, 
and  mixed  with  hairs.  It  has  a  bitter  aromatic  taste;  and  a  cha- 
racteristic smell,  which  is  agreeable  to  most  persons,  but  the  con- 
trary to  some.  It  is  an  odour,  which  is  not  restricted  to  the 
musk  animal,  but  is  exhaled  by  others,  and  by  some  plants. 

The  only  invariable  distinction,  whidi  Dr.  Pereira  has  observed 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Siberian  musk,  is  in  the  scent, 
which  is  much  less  powerfol  in  the  latter,  and  more  nauseous  and 
disagreeable,  being  somewhat  empyreumatic 

The  qtiantity  of  mnsk  importied  into  England  is  considerable. 
On  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  with  1832,  the  imports  of 
musk  from  all  places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
the  exception  of  China,  amounted  to  4965  ounces  a  year,  (ilfc- 
Ctilloch.) 

Musk  has  been  frequently  subjected  to  analysis,  but  the  odor* 
oos  principle  has  not  hitherto  been  isolated.  Artificial  pods  of 
musk  are  not  uncommonly  met  with,  of  which  Dr.  Pereira  says 
he  has  seen  several  imported  from  Canton.  This  is  called  Wampo 
muskf  and  the  mode,  in  which  these  pods  are  distinguished  from 
the  genuine,  is  by  the  absence  of  any  aperture  in  the  middle  of 
the  hairy  coat,  the  hair  not  being  arranged  in  a  circular  manner, 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  remains  of  the  penis.  The  odour  of  the 
musk  in  these  spurious  sacks  is  ammoniacal.  Mnsk  is,  likewise, 
subjected  to  various  admixtures,  and  especially  with  dried  blood. 

Musk  is  unquestionably  excitant,  and,  by  reason  of  its  excitant 
property,  as  well  as  by  powerfully  impressing  the  nerves  of 
smell,  it  is  antispasmodic.  J5rg  found  it  to  be  hypnotic  in  small 
doses;  and  in  large  doses  it  caused  headache,  tremors  and  even 
convulsions.  Other  observers,  however,  ( TVousseau  fy  Pidouxy) 
experienced  neither  excitant  nor  hypnotic  effects  from  it,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  them  to  stimulate  the  genital  organs.    It  is  in  the  neu- 
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roses  and  in  spasmodic  affections,  that  it  has  been  most  prescribed, 
— for  example,  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  convulsions  of  children,  cho- 
rea and  hiccough;  and  it  has  been  given  in  tetanus.  Its  excitant 
properties  have  led  to  its  use  in  low  fevers,  accompanied  with 
much  nervous  debility;  in  retrocedent  gout,  &c.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  the  reputation,  which  it  had  at  one  time,  whilst 
it  is  a  very  expensive  article,  and  by  no  means  always  pure. 
Hence,  it  is  not  much  employed  at  the  present  day. 

The  medium  dose  is  ten  grains,  to  be  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  form  of  bolus;  or  it  may  be  suspended  in  water 
by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable  and  sugar.  It  has  been 
given  in  the  form  of  enema  in  the  convulsions  of  children. 


10.  SUCyCINUM— AMBER 

The  §'LEIII  SnC'CINI  SECHFICATDH  or  ISCTIFIED  OIL  OF  AIBEl^ 

as  elsewhere  shown,  is  excitant,  and  by  reason  of  its  power- 
ful impression  on  the  nerves  of  gustation  and  olfaction,  is  like- 
wise antispasmodic.  It  has  been  given  in  the  various  neuro- 
ses, in  which  antispasmodics  in  general  are  indicated,  in  the 
dose  of  from  gtt.  v.  to  gtt.  xv.,  dropped  on  sugar,  or  made  into 
an  emulsion  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar.  It  has  been 
advised  also  locally  in  hooping-cough,  and  convulsions  of  chil- 
dren, mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  laudanum,  and  diluted  with 
three  or  four  parts  of  olive  oil  and  brandy.  This  was  a  favourite 
prescription  with  the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia. 


11.  CREASOTUM.— CREASOTE. 

The  powerful  sensible  properties  of  this  substance,  described 
elsewhere,  (see  Astbingents,)  would  naturally  suggest  its  em- 
ployment as  an  excitant  antispasmodic;  yet  it  has  not  been  much 
used  as  such,  although,  in  well  regulated  doses,  it  may  be  as  effi- 
cacious as  any  of  the  class.  In  certain  cases  of  neuralgia,  advan- 
tage appears  to  have  been  derived  from  it,  although,  in  general, 
it  was  of  little  or  no  service.  Good  effects  have  followed  its  use 
in  hysteria — of  course  when  there  was  no  inflammatory  complica- 
tion, as  well  as  in  spasmodic  erethism  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
in  palpitation.  (Ellioison,)  It  has,  also,  been  used  with  benefit 
in  hysteric  croup,  in  the  way  of  inhalation  {Herndouj  of  Virgi- 
nia,)—thirty  drops  being  added  to  a  quart  of  hot  water. 

The  dose  may  be  a  drop  or  two  of  creasote  given  occasionally 
in  gum  water;  or  the  following  mixture  may  be   prescribed. 
(Creasoi.  "liv;  Jiq.  camphor,  Svj.  M.     Dose,  one  quarter.) 
voi^  I.— 35 
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12.  Certain  Volatik  Oils — besides  those  already  mentioned, 
as  the  Oleum  TERSBiNTHiNiBy  Dippel^s  Animal  Oil,  the  Oleum 
Cajuputi,  &c.y  which,  along  with  their  excitant  qualities,  make  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  nerves  of  gustation  and  olfaction,  are 
generally  classed  amongst  the  antispasmodics.  Their  general 
properties  are  described  elsewhere.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Camfhoba.  (q.  ^) 


SECTION    VII. 


AGENTS   THAT    AFFECT  PROMINENTLY  THE  OROAN8 
OF    REPRODUCTION. 


1.  EMMENAGOOUES. 

SmoM.   Mtm^^oga. 

DEriNmoN  OF  smmenaoooubs — ^Mopus  operandi-— No  direct 

EMMENAOOOUES — SfECIAL  EMMENAOOOVES. 

Emmenagogues  may  be  defined — ^*  Agents,  that  promote  the 
menstrual  discharge.'^  That  there  are  any  such  specific  agents 
is  by  no  means  established.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge,  indeed,  we  may  affirm,  that  none  «xist.  Experience  alone 
has  taught  us  this;  for  there  is  obviously  no  more  reason,  why 
there  should  not  be  substances  capable  of  exerting  a  remedial 
agency  on  the  organs  concerned  in  the  function  of  menstruation, 
than  that  there  should  not  be  others,  which  exert  a  cathartic  or 
emetic  operation  by  their  preference  for  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Paris  on  this  division  of  medicinal  substances 
closely  correspond  with  those  of  the  author. — <<  As  amenorrhcda, 
or  retention  of  the  menses,"  he  says,  *Ms  generally  the  effect  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  body,  it  follows,  that  remedies  capable  of  act- 
ing as  emmenagogues  can  only  be  rtlcUive  agents,  unless  indeed 
we  are  disposed  to  accede  to  the  opinion  so  generally  maintained 
in  the  writings  of  the  older  physicians,  but  now  generally  dis- 
carded, that  certain  substances  exert  a  specific  action  upon  the 
uterus.  It  may  certainly  be  asserted  Without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  there  are  many  substances,  which,  when  received  into 
the  stomach,  have  their  stimulant  operation  more  particularly 
determined  to  one  part  than  to  another; — alkalies,  for  example, 
to  the  kidneys;  cantharides  to  the  bladder;  mercury  to  the  salivary 
glandsj  &c.  Reasoning  therefore  by  analogy,  it  was  not  unphilo- 
sophical  to  conclude,  that  similar  medicines  might  exist  with  re* 
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8pect  to  the  uterns;  but  experience  has  negatived  the  snpposition, 
there  being  no  proof  of  any  of  the  substances  styled  emmena^ 
gogues  producing  their  effects  by  any  specific  influence  upon  the 
uterine  system.  If  the  term  emmenagogue  be  assumed  conven- 
tionally, according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  retained 
without  any  fear  of  error,  otherwise  it  would  be  wiser  to  remove 
the  name  from  our  classification." 

One  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera-. 
peutics,  (•4.  T.  Thomson f)  has  given  us  the  following  table  of 
direct  emmenagogues,  or,  in  other  words,  of  such  as  are  "sup- 
posed to  operate  by  their  stimulant  influence,  on  the  uterus  itself,'' 
and  he  has  subdivided  them,  it  will  be  observed,  into  immediate 
and  mediate.  ^<  In  the  second  of  these  subdivisions,"  he  remarks, 
'^some  substances  will  be  found,  the  direct  influence  of  which  on 
the  uterus  is  doubtful;  they  maintain  their  place  rather  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevailing  opinions,  than  from  a  conviction  that 
their  action  on  the  uterine  system  is  such  as  to  authorize  the 
position  which  they  hold." 

'<  Direct  Emmenagogues: 

1.  Immediate. 

a.  Electricity. — Electricitas. 

2.  Mediate. 
•  Organic  Products. 

b.  OleO'Resin^. — Contained  in 
Roots— Polygala  Senega. 

Ruta  graveolens. 
Herb.— Juniperus  Sabina. 

c.  Bitter  Principle. — Contained  in 
Roots. — Rubia  Tinctortim. 

**  Inorganic  Substances. 
d.  Mercurials. — Praeparationes"  (Praeparata)  "  Hydrargyri." — 

Yet  none  of  these  agents  can  be  properly  regarded  as  producing 
their  effect  by  any  specific  operation  on  the  uterus.  The  only  on^y 
which  we  know  to  operate  upon  that  organ — inasmuch  as  we 
can  subject  the  region  directly  to  its  action— is  electricity;  and  it 
does  so  only  by  virtue  of  that  excitant  agency,  which  it  exerts 
upon  every  other  tissue — not  by  a  special  action,  which  can  en- 
title it  to  the  appellation  of  a  true  or  direct  emmenagogue.    Dr. 
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Thomson's  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  his  own  dassification,  and 
of  the  admission  of  direct  emmenagogues,  is  signally  shown  in 
the  following  remarks,  after  he  has  described  the  fancied  em- 
menagogue  virtues  of  the  different  articles  comprised  in  the  list 
just  cited.  "  Upon  the  whole,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  electricity  is  the  only  direct  emmenagogue,  and  that 
the  idea  of  the  others  acting  upon  the  uterus  itself  is  rather  in- 
ferred than  certain.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  in  whatever 
manner  they  act,  emmenagogues  stimulate  the  uterus;  and  there- 
fore some  caution  is  requisite  to  be  observed  in  their  administra- 
tion. We  must  be  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  suppression 
is  not  connected  with  pregnancy:  in  such  a  state,  it  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  prescribe  direct  emmenagogues;  as  not  only 
abortion  may  be  induced,  but  inflammation  may  be  set  up,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  organic  disease  of  the  uterus.  There  is 
often,  indeed,  much  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of 
employing  direct  emmenagogues,  even  when  the  suppression  is 
not  connected  with  pregnancy:  the  uterus  may  be  in  such  a  state 
of  active  disease  as  to  render  their  influence  upon  it  extremely 
hazardous.'' 

Much  harm  has  arisen  from  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  direct 
emmenagogues,  without  discriminating  the  causes  that  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  secretion.  In  all 
cases,  such  causes  must  be  appreciated,  and  the  treatment  be 
directed  to  their  removal,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  general  system,  or  of  the  uterus,  produced  by  them. 
Accordingly,  emmenagogues  must  always  be  of  an  indirect  kind, 
and  the  term,  as  Dr.  Paris  has  suggested,  should  be  retained  as 
conventional,  to  express  such  an  indirect  operation.  Most  com- 
monly, amenorrhoea  is  connected  with  a  state  of  atony  of  the 
general  system,  which  demands  the  use  of  excitants;  and  hence, 
amongst  the  reputed  emmenagogues,  we  have  a  long  catalogue 
of  substances  belonging  to  the  divisions  of  excitants  proper,  and 
of  tonics.  The  oxides  and  salts  of  iron  have  been  especial  fa- 
vourites with  the  practitioner;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  enumer- 
ated, under  the  present  division  of  remedial  agents,  the  carbonate, 
the  sulphate,  the  black  oxide,  the  alkaline  solution,  the  ammo- 
niuret,  the  tartrate,  &c.  of  that  metal.  But,  although  atony  may 
be  the  general  cause  of  amenorrhcea,  the  disease  is  sometimes  in- 
duced by  an  opposite  condition  of  the  system,  in  which  excitants 
would  be  manifestly  improper,  and  remedies  of  another  kind  be 
clearly  indicated.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire,  whether  men- 
struation be  a  process  of  secretion,  or  of  simple  transudation  of 
blood  through  the  parietes  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus.  The  au- 
thor has  elsewhere  expressed  the  opinion,  {Human  Physiology^ 
4th  edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  352,  Philada.  1841,)  that  it  is  a  secretion,  and 
that  the  fluid  differs  somewhat  from  mere  blood,  but  whether  we 
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regard  it  in  this  light,  or  as  a  periodical  hemorrhage,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  lining  niembrane  of  the  uterus  must  be  a  centre  of  fluxion, 
nervous  and  vascular,  during  the  period  of  the  flow;  and  if  any 
powerful  mental  impression  be  made,  when  the  discharge  is  about 
to  take  place;  or  a  source  of  morbid  irritation  be  present  in  any 
viscus;  or  if  there  be  undue  energy  in  the  system  generally,  and 
in  the  uterus  in  particular, — or  an  opposite  state;  the  due  concen- 
tration of  nervous  and  vascular  energy  towards  the  uterine  system 
may  be  interfered  with,  and  amenorrhoea  supervene,  and  continue 
until  such  distracting  cause  is  removed. 

From  what  has  been  observed  regarding  the  conditions  of  the 
general  system,  which  may  occasion  amenorrhoea,  it  will  be  easy 
to  understand,  that  the  plan  of  medication  must,  in  all  cases, 
vary,  according  to  the  state  of  the  general  health.  But  remedies 
may  be  administered  as  emmenagogues,  which  act  little  on  the 
general  system,  and  aflect  the  uterus  by  contiguous  sympathy 
obiefly.  Thus,  if  that  viscus  be  in  a  state  of  asthenia,  a  diuretic 
or  local  stimulant  to  the  kidneys  may  prove  emmenagogue;  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  a  cathartic,  especially  one  that  acts  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  may  excite  the  uterus  to  the 
point  appropriate  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  healthy  functions.  On 
these  grounds,  aloes,  as  elsewhere  seen,  has  acquired  its  reputation 
as  an  emmenagogue,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  article  of  the  ma- 
teria medica,  which  has  been  so  extensively  administered  with 
this  view.  It  appears  to  have  no  direct  operation  on  the  uterus:  its 
agency  is  confined  to  its  cathartic  powers, — the  local  stimulation, 
thus  induced,  extending  by  contiguous  sympathy  to  the  uterus, 
and,  in  this  indirect  manner,  occasionally  producing  a  restoration 
of  the  suppressed  secretion. 

Formerly,  the  condition  of  the  uterus  was  looked  upon  as  ex- 
erting a  predominant  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and 
as  the  cause  of  various  morbid  phenomena,  which  could  not  well, 
in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  be  referred  to  any  other  agency. 
The  protean  symptoms  of  hysteria,  as  the  name  imports,  were 
all  considered  to  he  engendered  in  the  uterus.  The  name,  still 
retained,  and  the  terms  prsefocatio  matridsy  vapores  titerinij 
strangtilatio  uterinay  and  the  German  names  mutterkrankheitf 
mutierbeschwerden,  and  viullerbeschwerung, — from  mvtier, 
*the  uterus,'— sufficiently  indicate  the  supposed  seat  of  the  mis- 
chief. It  is  now  admitted  to  be  caused  by  cerebro-spinal  irrita- 
tion, connected  in  particular  cases  with  uterine  disturbance, — 
such  disturbance,  however,  appearing  to  act  indirectly  only,  by 
producing,  or  developing  general  nervous  irritability;  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  elsewhere  mentioned,  that  well 
marked  hysteria  is  occasionally  met  with  in  men.  (See  the  au- 
thor's Practice  of  Medicine^  ii.  324.  Philad.  1843.) 

The  condition  of  the  uterine  functions  has  always  to  be  looked 

35» 
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to, — especially  in  chronic  diseases,-— but  experience  has  shovn, 
that  any  aberration  of  those  functions  is  more  frequently  the  con- 
sequence than  the  cause  of  such  diseases.  The  author  cannot, 
indeed,  conclude  the  consideration  of  emmenagogues  better  thaa 
by  citing  the  following  apposite  remarks  of  a  writer  already  cited, 
(Jbr.  Thomson^)  at  the  termination  of  his  investigation  into  the 
properties  usually  assigned  to  this  class  of  remedies.  <<  The  im- 
portance of  the  catamenia  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  female 
habit  is  undeniable;  and  therefore  everything  that  can  tend  to 
maintain  its  regular  return,  and  to  promote  its  due  quantity,  is 
of  great  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  In  every  chronic 
complaint  of  a  female  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
catamenia;  but,  before  advising  any  medicine  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  uterus  in  any  manner,  the  cause  of  the  suppres- 
sion or  the  irregularity,  of  whatever  description  it  may  be,  must 
be  minutely  investigated.  Without  obtaining  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  organ,  and  ascertaining  how  far  the  suspension 
or  irregularity  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  organ  itself,  or  to  the 
general  system,  our  practice  must  ever  be  uncertain:  in  floun- 
dering about,  and  trying  various  remedies,  without  rule  or  dis- 
crimination, we  may,  it  is  true,  stumble  by  accident  on  something 
effectual;  but  much  evil  may  be  produced." 

The  local  means,  that  are  most  frequently  employed  with  the 
view  of  soliciting  the  blood  towards  the  uterus,  or  the  lower  part 
of  the  body — are  pediluvia  and  semicupia;  fomentations  to  the 
generative  organs;  warm  injections  into  the  vagina  or  rec- 
tum; leeches  to  the  pudendum  and  inner  sides  of  the  thighs; 
cupping  over  the  latter  region;  and  bleeding  from  the  feet;  but 
these,  to  bo  useful,  ought  to  be  employed  about  the  expected  pe- 
riod of  recurrence  of  the  catamenia,  and  especially  when  general 
or  local  polyaemia  exists.  Frictions  have,  likewise,  been  made 
over  the  lower  extremities,  and  electricity — as  will  be  seen — has 
been  used  to  arouse  the  uterus,  where  there  has  been  reason  to 
suspect  torpor  of  that  viscus. 

Whatever  agents  are  employed,  must  be  prescribed  with  due 
caution,  and  with  proper  attention  to  the  pathological  condition, 
that  gives  occasion  to  the  amenorrhcea. 
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SPECIAL  EMMENAGOGUES. 

I.  Caihariic  Emmenagogitcs^ 

1,  A'LOE^ALOEa 

Under  another  head,  (p.  169),  it  was  shown,  that  the  cathartic 
effect  of  aloes  is  exerted  chieti^  on  the  lower  part  of  the  intesti* 
nal  canal;  and  il  has  been  jnst  remarked,  (p.  413,)  that  by  con- 
tiguous syiiipalhy,  it  nifiy  exciie  ihe  uterus,  so  as  to  favour  the 
recurrence  of  the  menstri»al  secretion,  when  il  has  been  arrested 
by  any  cause  which  a  local  excitant  is  capable  of  removing;  its 
action  on  the  rectum,  and  extension  of  this  action  to  the  uterus, 
producing  a  slate  of  the  organ  closely  nllied  to  that,  wfiich  is  the 
result  of  the  applicatioii  of  a  direct  stiuiuhia,"  (*^.  7!  Thomson,) 
It  has  befMi  nffirmed,  however,  that  aloes  has  a  decided  tendency 
to  the  uterine  system,  and  Dr,  Wood  adds,  that  he  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  medicine  should  not  act  specifically  upon  the  uterus^ 
and  that  its  irjfluence  in  promoting  mensirnation  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  cases  in  which  its  action  upon  ilie  neighbouring  intes- 
lioe  is  most  con^ipicuous/  It  is  true  there  is  no  reason;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  appears  to  he  no  adeqnate  evidence,  that  any 
such  special  action  on  the  uterus  is  exerted  by  aloes;  and  it  cer* 
tainly  has  not  seemed  to  the  author  to  be  more  efficacious  than 
other  excitant  a  gen  Is  thrown  into  the  rectum  in  restoring  the 
catamenia,  Cullen  was,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  it  rarely  suc- 
ceeds^ nrjd  most  unquestionably  it  often  fails:— more  frequenlly 
than  could  well  happen,  if  any  special  action  were  exerted  by  it 
upon  the  uierine  vessels* 

When  not  given  in  the  form  of  tnema^  which,  in  tlie  London 
Pharmacopceia,  is  directed  to  he  made  ofi^/oc.s,  9ij;  Carbonate  of 
potassUj  gr  xv;  Decoc/ion  of  bar  lei/ ^  Oss., — a  short  time  before 
the  expected  return  of  the  catauieniu,— one  of  tiie  tbllowing  for- 
mulae may  be  prescribed,  for  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the 
expected  menstrual  period. 

ram^  AIDES  BT  MTBRiri,  mis  m  aloes  and  myrrh,  (p.  i7i.) 

These  pills,  commouiy  called  Rufus's  Fiih^  are  given  in  the 
dose  of  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

PUITIS  A lOES  ET  CAmLE,  PflWDER  OF  ALOES  AND  CANELLA,  (p,  171,) 

This  powder  so  lung  IcnowJi  mider  ifie  name  of  Utcra  Picra^ 
or  the  holy  bitter — vulgarly  pronounced  Ilikr^  Pikry — is  & 
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popular  remedy  in  amenorrhoBa,  either  taken  alone  or  mixed  with 
wine  or  brandy.    Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grans. 

TnCTURAiXOESETITBSH^TINlTniU  (p.171.) 

The  properties  of  this  tincture  are  like  those  of  the  Piluks  Aloes 
ti  Myrrhm.    The  dose  is  f.  3ss.  to  f.  5ij. 

TOIDM  ALOES,  WINE  OF  ALOES,  (p.  171,  273.)  The  dose  of  this 
in  amenorrhoea  is  f.  i\.  to  f.  3ij. 

Besides  aloes,  other  cathartics,  as  cohcynth^  gamboge^  rhu- 
barb, and  croton  oily  are  occasionally  administered  as  emmena- 
gogues,  but  by  no  means  so  frequently  as  it. 


3.  HELLEFORUSv— BLACK  HELLEBORE. 

This  is  the  root  of  Helleb'orus  Niger^  Black  Hellebore^  or 
Christmas  Rose;  Sbx.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia;  Nat.  Oed. 
Ranunculaceae;  an  herbaceous  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  Levant,  and  inhabits  sub- 
Alpine  woodland  regions  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  It  flowers  between  December  and  February, and  hence 
its  name, — Christmas  Rose,  It  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  period  of  thd  year  at  which  it  flowers. 
The  hellebore  of  antiquity  appears  to  have  been  He/leb'oms 
offidna'lis.  It  is  usually  imported  into  England  from  Hamburg, 
but  sometimes  from  Marseilles.  {Pereira,) 

Black  hellebore  root  consists  of  a  black  root  stock,  and  nume- 
rous fibres  or  radicles,  which  are  of  a  brownish  black  colour 
externally,  whitish  or  yellowish  within,  and  of  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  straw.  The  smell  is  feeble,  and  like  that  of  senega 
root;  and  the  taste  slight  at  first,  and  afterwards  liitterish,  nause- 
ous and  acrid;  but,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  does  not  exhibit 
much  acridity.  The  active  properties  would  seem  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  an  acrid  oil.  They  are  extracted  by  both  water  and 
alcohol. 

Black  hellebore,  in  over  doses,  is  an  acro-narcotic  poison.  In 
medicinal  doses,  it  is  emetic  and  cathartic;  but,  although  much 
used  by  the  ancients  in  head  afiections,  and  especially  in  irjsanity, 
it  is  now  never  used  as  a  simple  cathartic  or  emeto-cathartia 
Many,  however,  of  the  present  day,  have  great  confidence  in  its 
emmenagogue  virtues,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  its  possess- 
ing a  specific  action  on  the  uterus;  but  the  majority,  with  more 
propriety,  refer  its  action  on  that  organ  to  its  effect  upon  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Dr.  Mead  believed  it  to  bo  superior  to  any  other 
emmenagogue. 
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The  dose  of  the  powdered  root,  as  an  emmenagogue,  is  from 
gr.  V.  to  gr.  X.  or  more,  according  to  the  effects. 

TINCTnilA  lElIE'BOIlI,  TINCT1IIE  OF  BLACK  HEIIEBOSE.  {Hellebor. 
contns.  Siv;  Alcohol,  dilut,  Oij;  prepared  either  by  maceration 
or  displacement.)  The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  from  f.  3ss. 
to  f.  3i. 

EXTSAC  TUH  HEUEB'OSI,  EXTRACT  OF  BIACK  lEllEBOSE.  (Made,  by 
the  process  of  displacement,  from  black  hellebore  in  coarse  pow- 
der.) This  preparation,  which  is  not  officinal  in  any  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeias,  purges  drastically  in  the  dose  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  grains.  It  is  rarely  or  never  employed  as  an  emmena- 
gogue. 

Bacher*$  Pills y  formed  of  Ibis  extract  and  myrrhy  each  3i; 
powdered  leaves  of  carduus  benediclus  3iij, — were  introduced 
mto  the  French  codex  under  the  name  Pilulse  ex  Helleboro  et 
Myrrhdy  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue;  but  they 
are  not  much>  if  at  all,  used. 


II.  Excitant  Emmenagogues. 

As  the  condition  of  amenorrhcea  is  so  often  dependent  upon 
an  asthenic  condition  of  (he  system,  a  multitude  of  excitants  have 
been  employed,  including  almost  all  those,  that  are  usually  re- 
garded as  antispasmodics;  the  following  have,  however,  been 
held  in  highest  repute  by  different  therapeutists. 


3.  A8SAFCETIDA.— ASSAFETIDA. 

It  has  been  long  maintained,  that  assafetida  has.  a  specific 
action  on  the  uterus,  and  the  results  of  various  observers  appeared 
to  show,  that  it  was  capable  of  bringing  on  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge sooner  than  usual,  {Jdrg)\  but  if  it  be  admitted,  (hat  such 
is  the  result  of  the  use  of  assafetida  in  health— for  the  experi- 
ments were  made  on  healthy  individuals — it  is  by  no  means 
admitted,  that  the  same  result  would  follow  in  disease;  and  ac- 
cordingly, assafetida  is  now  rarely  or  never  employed  in  amenor- 
rhoea,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 


4.  CASTCREUM.— CASTOR,  and 
5.  GAL'BANUM, 

Which  were  nsed  as  emmenagogues  by  the  ancients;  and  are 
still  occasionally  employed,  but  not  in  this  country,  in  affections, 
that  are  complicated  with  obstruction  of  the  catamenia. 
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6.  HEDECyMAv-PENNTROTAL. 

This  herb— as  stated  under  Excitants— is  indebted  for  its 
properties  to  the  essential  oil,  which  it  contains.  It  is  a  popular 
emmenagogue,  but  is  rarely  prescribed  by  the  physician.  It  is 
usually  given  copiously  in  the  form  of  hot  Pennyroyal  tea;  the 
feet  being,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  warm  water;  or  in  a  mus- 
tard pediluvium. 

European  Pennyroyal^ Mentha  Pulegium^is  considered  to 
possess  the  same  properties,  and  is  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  by 
European  females. 

7.  JUNIFERUS  VmOINIA'NA— RED  CEDAR. 

This  evergreen,  Sex.  Stst.  Dioecia  Monadelphia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Coniferse,  grows  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  leaves  are 
in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  a  strong  characteristic  odour;  and  an  aromatic  bitterish 
taste.  The  essential  properties  reside  in  volatile  oil;  and,  besides, 
tannin  exists  in  them. 

The  medical  virtues  of  juniperus  vlrginiana  are  analogous  to 
those  of  savine,  but  less  in  degree.  It  is,  indeed,  frequently  known 
throughout  the  country  by  the  name  of  Savine.  (Prof.  Bigelow.) 
It  may  be  given  as  an  emmenagogue,  in  inftision,  {Junip,  Firgi- 
nian.  3;ij;  ^quXy  Oss.  Dose,  f.  Siss.  to  f.  3iij;)  but  it  is  not  often 
prescribed. 

8.  8ABFNA.— savine. 

Savine  is'  the  tops  of  Junip'erus  sabi'na  or  Common  savine^ 
which  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
but  thrives  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  also  to 
grow  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  northwestern  lakes. 
(Wood ^  Bache.)  The  tops  have  a  strong  characteristic  smell, 
especially  when  bruised;  and  a  disagreeable,  bitter,  acrid  taste; 
and  these  properties  are  retained,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  the 
tops  are  dried. 

The  medical  properties  of  savine,  are  chiefly  dependent  upon 
an  essential  oil,  which  is  officinal;  and  they  are  yielded  to  water, 
alcohol,  and  fixed  oils.  The  leaves  have  been  recently  subjected 
to  analysis,  and  have  yielded  the  following  constituents— gum, 
tannin,  resin,  chlorophylte,  fixed  oWyVolatile  oily  salts  of  potassa, 
lime,  and  bitter  extractive.  (C.  H.  Needles.) 
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Savine,  in  large  doses,  is  an  acrid  poison,  inducing  vomiting, 
purging,  and  every  sign  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  one  case,  in  which 
the  oil  had  been  given  with  the  view  of  inducing  abortion,  it 
caused  violent  nephritis.  It  is  hy  reason  of  its  powerful  action 
on  the  system  of  the  mother  that  it  is  sometimes  effective  in 
separating  the  connection  between  her  and  the  foetus,  and  thus 
occasioning  the  expulsion  of  the  latter.  Fatal  cases  are,  indeed, 
recorded,  where  it  had  been  given  as  an  emmenagogue.  Dr. 
Francis  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  highly  extolled  it  in  amenor- 
rhoBa  dependent  upon  torpor  of  the  uterus;  but  it  has  not  been 
much  used  of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty,  and  at 
times  of  the  severity,  of  its  operation.  Recently,  Dr.  Pereira  has 
affirmed — as  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  that  it  is  the  mosi 
certain  and  most  powerful  emmenagogue  of  the  materia  medica; 
that  he  has  employed  it  in  numerous  cases,  and  has  never  seen 
any  ill  effects  from  its  administration. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv.  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  It  may,  likewise,  be  given  in  infusion,  (Sa- 
bin.  3j;  •Sqtue  bullient.  Oss.  Dose,  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls.) 

OliElII  SABIH^  OIL  OF  SATIRE.  This  oil  is  obtained  from  savine 
by  distillation.  It  has  the  odour  of  the  plant;  and  an  exceedingly 
acrid  bitter  taste.  It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  savine  itself, 
and  is  the  preparation  generally  employed  when  the  object  is  to 
induce  abortion.  This  it  accomplishes  by  the  violence  it  does  to 
the  system  of  the  mother,  inducing  gastro-enteritis  and  nephritis, 
and  occasionally  death.  As  an  emmenagogue,  the  dose  is  from 
two  to  six  drops,  made  into  a  mixture  with  sugar  or  mucilage. 
Dr.  Pereira  regards  the  oil  as  by  far  the  most  convenient  and 
certain  preparation  of  savine,  and  it  is  the  one  which  he  always 
employs. 


9.  RUTA^RUE. 

Rue  is  the  root  of  Ruta  Orav'eoknSj  Common  or  Garden 
Rue;  Sex.  Stst.  Decandria  Monogynia,  Nat.  Obd.  Rutacese;  a 
perennial  plant,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant;  and  is  often  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  country. 
It  flowers  from  June  to  September.  The  leaves  are  officinal  in 
the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

The  herb  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  dependent 
upon  a  volatile  oil,  obtainable  by  distillation, — the  Oleum  Rutm 
of  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias.  It  contains,  also, 
bitter  extractive.    The  taste  of  the  leaves  is  bitter  and  acrid;  and 
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when  fresh,  they  irritate  the  skin,  and,  at  times,  even  excite  vejsi- 
cation.    They  yield  their  virtues  to  hot  water. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious,  that  me  is  a  powerful 
excitant;  hence,  and  as  it  makes  also  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  nerves  of  gustation  and  olfaction,  it  proves  antispasmodic,  and 
is  frequently  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  iu  hysteric  and  other 
nervous  affections.  It  is  not  often  prescribed,  however,  by  the 
physician,  as  an  antispasmodic.  Amongst  the  laity ^'xi  has  great 
reputation  as  an  emmenagogue;  and  some  practitioners  have  be- 
lieved it  to  be  not  only  as  tiseful  in  catamenial  obstructions  as 
other  more  esteemed  emmenagogues,  but  have  thought  its  action 
to  be  so  peculiarly  directed  to  the  uterus  as  to  be  capable  of  in- 
ducing menorrhagia,  abortion  and  inflammation.  {Chrislison.) 
It  is  rarely,  however,  used  by  the  profession  as  an  emmenagogue. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  two  or 
three  times  a  day;  but  it  must  be  given  with  caution,  as  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  an  acro-narcotic  poison. 

It  is  more  commonly  given  in  infusion — Bue  Tea.  {Rutse,  gj; 
•SguaB  bullient.  Oj.     Dose,  f  giss.  to  f  Sij.) 

Oil  of  rue  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  two  to  six 
drops  in  sugared  water. 


10.  RU'BIA.— MADDER. 

Madder  is  the  root  of  Ru*bia  THncio'rum,  Dyer^s  Madder; 
Sex.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Mouogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacese,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  which  is  cultivated 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  is  exported 
largely  from  the  Levant,  Holland,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
contains  a  variety  of  colouring  matters — the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  madder-red  or  Alizarin.  {Pereira.)  The  root — 
which  is  officinal  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States— is  long,  cylindrical,  of  about  the  thickness  of 
a  writing-quill,  and  of  a  deep,  reddish-brown  colour  externally. 
The  woody  meditullium  is  yellow  when  fresh,  but  becomes  red- 
dish by  drying.  The  odour  of  the  root  is  weak  and  peculiar;  the 
taste  bitter  and  astringent. 

Madder  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  possessed  of  emme- 
nagogue virtues;  and  Professor  F.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  believed 
it  to  be  the  strongest  and  safest  emmenagogue  known.  It  may 
be  of  service,  when  tonic  emmenagogues  are  indicated,  but  it  has 
not  the  confidence  of  physicians,  and  is,  therefore,  scarcely  ever 
used.  Its  remarkable  property^  of  colouring  the  bones  of  animals 
fed  on  it  red^  is  well  known. 
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The  dose  of  madder  may  be  half  a  drachm,  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 


1  l.^ANACETUM.-.TANSY. 

Tansy — whose  general  properties  are  described  under  Anthel- 
mintics (p.  213)— has  been  much  used  in  domestic  practice  in 
uterine  affections.  It  has  borne  the  reputation  of  an  emmena- 
gogue;  and,  by  virtue  of  its  bitter  principle,  and  essential  oil,  it 
may  act  as  such  in  cases  where  the  excitant  emmenagogues  are 
indicated.  In  popular  practice,  it  is  supposed  even  to  arrest  ute- 
rine hemorrhage;  and,  in  the  southern  States,  the  author  has 
known  a  bag  of  tansy  placed  over  the  abdomen  to  restrain  the 
flow.    It  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  by  the  regular  practitioner. 


12.  ELECTRIC'TrAS^ELECTRICrry. 

The  excitant  influence  of  electricity  (see  Excitants)  can  be 
made  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  uterus,  when,  from  the 
attending  phenomena,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  amenor- 
rhosa  is  dependent  upon  torpor  of  that  organ. 

The  practitioner  has  it  in  bis  power  to  graduate  the  amount  of 
excitation.  Thus,  where  a  gentle  stimulation  is  needed,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  insulate  the  individual,  and  to  draw  electricity 
from  the  pelvic  region  in  the  form  of  the  electric  pencil;  where  a 
greater  degree  is  needed,  by  sparks;  and  where  a  still  greater,  to 
make  the  uterus  a  part  of  the  electric  circuit,  and  to  discharge  a 
Leyden  jar  through  it — graduating  properly  the  extent  of  the 
discbarge  according  to  the  demands  of  the  case. 

Or,  Galvanic  Elbctbicitt  may  be  substituted,  or  the  shocks 
produced  by  interrupted  currents,  as  by  the  blectbo-magnetic 
appabatus. 

Such  are  the  prominent  articles  that  have  been  used  as  em- 
menagogues. Besides  them,  however,  others  have  been  pro- 
posed by  different  observers.  A  recent  writer,  (Churchill^) 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  Iodine,  Ebgot  and  Stbtchnia,  are 
the  least  doubtful  in  regard  to  their  power  of  acting  on  the  uterus. 
The  iodine  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Jinctura  lodini  com-- 
posiia^  (q.  v.),  (he  dose  of  which  may  be  gtt.  x.  to  gtt.  xxx.  three 
times  a  day.  Ergot  may  be  prescribed  in  powder,  gr.  v. — x.  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  strychnia,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  (p. 
388,)  from  six  to  twenty-four  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  is 
very  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  of  these  agents  be  entitled 
to  any  reputation;  indeed,  they  have  been  classed,  along  with 
VOL.  I. — 36 
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Others,  by  a  recent  respectable  writer,  (Fergtcson,)  as  nostrums. 
"  There  are  numberless  nostrums''— he  remarks — "  of  greater  or 
less  value,  which,  from  their  very  number,  prove  how  capricious 
a  disease  is  amenorrhoea,  and  how  curable.  Dale  excites  the 
mammae  by  repeated  application  of  one  or  two  leeches;  the  organ 
enlarges  greatly,  and  the  uterus  sympathizes  on  being  thus 
aroused.  Very  many  authors  give  five  to  eight  grains  of  ergot 
Carron  du  Y illard  recommends  cyanuret  of  gold  in  minute  doses; 
Bradley  gives  strychnine;  Brera,  iodine;  Amussat  applies  an  ex- 
hausted glass  to  the  uterus,  and  Rostan,  leeches.''  (See  the  Au- 
thor's Practice  of  Medicine,  ii.  459.  Philad.  1842.) 

The  tincture  of  guaiacum,  so  highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Dewees 
as  a  specific  in  amenorrho&a  and  dysmenorrhoea,  might  be  classed 
in  the  same  category. 


n.  PARTURIENTS. 
Sthon.  Partwimtia,  Ahartivih  AmbioUeOf  Phthoria,  ApopfUhoria,  EetroHca,  AbartivM. 

Definition  of  parturients— Most  of  them  indirect  agents — Of- 
ten DE8TR07  THE  MOTHER — ^ArISTOLOCHICS^SfECIAL  PARTURIENTS. 

What  has  been  said  of  emmenagogues  might,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  division  of  parturients  or  abortives,  which  have 
been  defined — *  substances  that  promote  the  parturient  energy.' 
(Eberie.)  Certain  it  is,  that  fifty  years  ago,  no  man  of  science,  in 
this  country,  would  have  asserted,  that  we  are  possessed  of  any 
agent,  that  acts  by  virtue  of  specific  powers  over  the  uterine  fibres. 
Since  that  period,  however,  such  an  agent — ergot — has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  has  received  so  many 
testimonials  in  its  favour  as  to  cause  its  admission  into  every 
work  on  Materia  Medica.  In  no  country  has  this  substance  been 
more  employed  than  in  the  United  States,  and  in  no  country  has 
it  so  many  supporters.  Yet  there  are  many,  who,  from  their  ex- 
perience, are  not  satisfied  that  it  exerts  the  power  over  the  gravid 
uterus  that  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  no 
cases  could  present  themselves,  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
trace  accurately  the  relation  between  cause  and  efiect.  Every 
one,  who  has  practised  extensively  in  obstetrics,  must  have  ob- 
served, that  the  parturient  efibrts  occasionally  flag,  and  indeed  are 
wholly  suspended,  yet  they  recur,  and  the  labour  proceeds  rapidly 
to  a  favourable  termination.  Now,  if  in  any  such  case,  a  remedy, 
presumed  to  be  parturient,  were  administered  during  the  period 
of  the  cessation  of  pain,  the  recurrence  of  the  pain  in  this  sudden 


manner,  could  hardly  fail  lo  be  ascribed  to  the  antecedent — fhe 
administration  of  tfie  presumed  parturient.  Let  the  obstetrical 
praclitionerj  who  has  never  had  recourse  to  any  such  agent,  call 
to  niindj  how  few  the  cases  are,  in  which  delivery  has  had  to  be 
assisted,  in  consequence  of  the  ioial  cessation  of  the  pains,  and 
how  common  it  is  to  meet  with  a  partial  or  temporary  cessation; 
and  he  will  see,  ihat  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  use  of  a  par- 
turient is  not  a  common  occurrence. 

But,  if  hesilaiiou  be  indulged  in  regard  to  the  possession  by 
the  ergot  of  any  specific  powers  over  the  uterus,  there  can  be 
none  as  respects  the  otfier  substances^  that  have  been  employed 
as  parturients.  All  these  are  indirect  agents^  and  act  only  npoa 
the  ovum  through  the  motherj  endangering  her  life,  as  well  as 
that  of  her  infant*  The  remark  of  the  poet  of  antiquity, 
that  *'she  who  destroys  her  otTf^pring  in  utcro^  often  perishes — 
{ssBpe  SHQS  niero  qum  necaij  ipsa  perit,^^) — is  admitted  to  be 
correct  by  all  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence^  and  by  everyone 
who  has  at  all  investigated  the  subject.  The  drugs  and  agencies, 
employed  with  the  view  of  inducing  abortion  are  of  the  most 
powerful  kind,— emetics,  purgatives,  acro-narcotic  poisons,  mer- 
cury,  &c.  Bleeding,  too,  has  often  been  practised  with  this  intent, 
but  it  has  rarely  or  never  been  successfuL 

ABISTOLOCHICS, 

The  German  writers  admit  a  class  *3ristohchica^  or  agents 

which  promote  the  lochial  secretiou,  {Conradi;)  but  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  that  there  are  no  such  direct  agents,  and  that 
the  pathological  cause  of  the  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  dis* 
charge  must  always  be  appreciated  and  combated.  Warm  fo- 
mentations over  the  uterine  region j  warm  injections  into  the  va- 
gina and  rectum,  leeches  to  the  labia  pndendi  or  to  the  inside  of 
the  tfiighs,  are  amongst  the  topical  remedies  which  are  eruployed 
to  solicit  blood  towards  the  uterine  region;  but  these  agents  can- 
not be  proper  in  all  cases,  and  their  employ aient  must  be  regu- 
lated by  general  principles. 


SPECIAL    PARTURIENTS. 
1.  ER'GOTA^ERCOT. 

Ergot^Mca'li  eornnUum^  or  spurred  rj/e,  from  French,  ergai^ 

'a  spur,*  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  result  of  a  disease  iti 
rye,  occurring  most  frequently  when  a  hot  sunuuer  succeeds  & 
wet  spring. 
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For  the  varioas  opinions  that  hare  been  entertained  in  regard 
to  ergot,  the  reader  is  referred  to  another  work,  {New  Remedies j 
dd  edit.  p.  431,  Philad.  1841.)  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
the  diseased  state  of  the  grain  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  a 
fungus  not  previously  detected,  and  to  which  Mr.  Quekett  gives 
the  name  Ergotse^iia  abor'ians. 

Ergot  consists  of  grains  from  a  third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  from  a  line  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  usually 
curved  like  the  spur  of  a  cock,  whence  the  name, — having  com- 
monly two  longitudinal  furrows,  and  being  often  irregularly  crack- 
ed and  fissured.  Externally,  it  is  of  a  dingy  purple  hue,  but  inter- 
nally of  a  pale  grayish  red,  or  grayish  white.  Its  odour  is 
peculiar,  fishy  and  nauseous;  and  taste  obscurely  acrid  and  disa- 
greeable. Unless  kept  excluded  from  the  air,  it  swells  and  softens, 
acquiring  a  deep  black  colour,  and  heavy  smell,  and  becoming 
infested  by  a  little  acarus,  which  is  about  one  fourth  the  size  of 
the  mite  of  cheese,  and  destroys  the  interior  of  the  ergot,  leaving 
the  grain  as  a  mere  shell.  In  four  months,  seven  and  a  half  ounces 
of  fsecal  matter  of  the  acarus  were  formed  from  seven  pounds  of 
ergot.  (Pereira.)  The  powder  becomes  quickly  damp,  and  full 
of  animalcules.  The  ergot  should,  therefore,  be  fresh;  certainly 
it  ought  not  to  be  kept  for  more  than  two  years.  When  examined 
with  the  microscope,  its  internal  structure  is  found  to  consist  of 
minute  roundish  cells,  many  of  which  contain  particles  of  oil;  and 
the  bloom  seen,  at  times,  on  its  surface,  appears  to  be  composed 
of  the  sporidia  of  the  fungus  to  which  it  is  believed,  by  many,  to 
owe  its  origin. 

Various  analyses  have  been  made  of  ergot  by  Vauquelin,  Maas, 
Bonvoisin,  Pettenkofer,  Winkler,  Robert,  Wiggers,  and  Wright 
The  analysis  of  the  last  gentleman  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
accurate.  He  found  it  to  consist,  in  100  parts; — of  thick  white 
oil,  31.00;  osmazome,  5.50;  mucilage,  9.00;  gluten,  7.00;  fungin, 
11.40;  colouring  matter,  3.50;  fecula,  26.00;  salts,  3.10;  loss,  3.50. 
Dr.  Wright  considers  it  to  differ  from  sound  rye,  chiefly  in  the 
presence  of  oil,  osmazome,  and  fungin. 

Ether  and  the  volatile  oils  remove  its  active  part.  It  would 
Uppear,  however,  that  its  activity  resides  in  the  fixed  oil,  which 
may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  powder  by  agitation  with  sul- 
phuric ether,  and  expulsion  of  the  ether  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration. 

As  it  is  important  to  judge  between  a  good  and  a  bad  specimen 
of  ergot.  Dr.  Wright  stales,  that  if  it  be  clear  and  smooth  on  its 
surface,  not  powdery;  of  a  deep  purple  colour;  neither  entirely 
black  nor  light  brown;  have  a  full  strong  odour;  break  clearly, 
exhibiting  a  pink  blush  internally;  be  unpunctured  by  insects; 
burn  with  a  clear  jetting  flame,  and  be  of  a  less  specific  gravity 
than  water,  its  activity  may  be  trusted. 
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The  effecls  produced  by  ergot,  when  eaten  ai;  food,  are  referred 
io  c^lsewiierej  as  well  as  ihe  sedaiiv^s  influence,  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  exerting  in  various  diseases.  The  extraordinary  properly 
ascribed  to  it  of  assisting  the  parturient  eflbrts  alone  falls  under 
consideration  here.  This  has  been  long  credited  in  Germany;  as 
the  old  German  n^m^^  Muf/erkorn  (tvomb  ^^r at n)^  Oind,  GeMr- 
puiver,  parturient  powder,  and  the  Putuis  Pariuricntu  of  the 
Marburg  PharinacopaBia^sufficienUy  testify. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  it  was  recommended  in 
this  country  by  Dr.  Stearns,  of  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  and 
since  that  time^  an  immense  mass  of  evidence  has  been  adduced 
in  its  favonr.  Still,  there  are  many,  wlio  deny  it  all  power  over 
the  uterus,  both  in  the  nnimpregnaied  and  the  impregnaied  slate, 
and  who  affirmjthat  it  acts  only  indirectly  on  (hat  viscns  through 
the  general  disturbance  it  occasions.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  a 
modern  experimenter  [JUrg)^  who  aflirms  as  the  result  of  his  expe- 
riments and  observations,  that  "  there  is  no  further  connexion  be- 
tween these  degenerate  grains  andt!ie  uterus,  than  the  word  muiter 
('utertis^)j  which  is  common  to  bolh/'  From  his  various  experi- 
mentSf  Dr,  Jorg  infers,  that  ergot,  when^iaken  in  small  doses,  pro* 
duces  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  functions,  but  when  fresh  dried  in 
an  oven,  and  given  in  large  doses,  it  oppresses  the  stomach,  occa- 
sioning nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  liquid  evacuations;  destroj^s 
the  appetite,  and  injures  the  digestive  powers;  these  effects  being 
accompanif^d  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  vertigo,  headache, 
and  general  torpor  of  the  system.  Under  these  circunistances,  he 
thiuksimotditficultto  understand, that  the  connection  between  the 
fcBtus  and  the  nterns  maybe  modified, and  that  abortion  may  ensue. 
(See  the  author's  New  Remedies,  3d  edit-  p*  433,  Phi  lad.  1S4L) 
But  although,  as  elsewhere  shown,  ergot  is  capable  of  producing 
acro-narcoiic  effects,  theirsuperveniion  is  not  desired  by  those,  who 
regard  it  to  be  possessed  of  peculiar  powers  by  which  it  causes 
contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres  of  the  parturient  female.and  who 
administer  it  with  that  view.  When  given  in  appropriate  doses, 
the  parturient  efforts  become  more  forcible,  constant,  and  almost 
unremitting;  but  there  is  no  bodily  disorder. 

It  has  been  very  freely  administered  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  others,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  that  altliough, 
in  many  cases,  the  nterine  efforts  might  have  returned,  and 
probably  did  return,  independently  of  it,— in  the  remainder 
the  ergot  must  have  exerted  a  special  action  on  that  viscu». 
From  the  results,  therefore,  of  such  cases,  we  seem  to  be  com* 
pelled  to  admit,  that  ergot  is  possessed  of  ecbolic  properties  by 
which  it  acts  upon  the  parturv'iit  uterus;  but  that  it  is  eapablfi 
of  producing  any  effect  upon  the  un impregnated  organ,  or  upon 
the  impregnated  at  any  time  except  when  parturition  [jas  cooi- 
meaeed^  fa  denied  by  most  observers.    Kecent  experiments,  m* 
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deed,  exhibit  the  singular  fact,  that  it  appears  to  have  the  power 
of  prolonging  gestation  in  the  guinea-pig  and  rabbit,  when  ad- 
ministered for  a  considerable  period.  {New  Remedies^  edit.  ciL, 
p.  436.) 

The  cases,  in  which  ergot  may  be  given  with  propriety,  are 
those  in  which  there  is  insufficiency  of  uterine  effort,  either  ia 
force  or  frequency,  or  both, — when  the  labour  is  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, and  the  os  uteri  moderately  dilated;  and  when  there  is 
no  mechanical  obstacle  to  delivery,  owing  to  deformity  of  the 
pelvis,  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  or  preternatural  presentation.  It 
should,  likewise,  be  used  with  more  caution  in  first  pregnancies. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  to  increase  the  expulsive  efforts  in  linger- 
ing labours, — to  hasten  delivery  on  the  occurrence  of  alarming 
symptoms;  to  expedite  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  when  the 
uterine  efforts  fail;  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  clots,  hydatids, 
&c.;  to  restrain  uterine  hemorrhage,  especially  when  occurring  in 
the  puerperal  or  gravid  state;  to  facilitate  abortion,  when  it  has 
once  commenced,  and  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  the 
prevention  of  uterine  hemorrhage.  In  all  these  cases,  the  good 
effects  result  from  the  specific  action  of  the  drug  on  tbe  uterus  in 
action. 

It  has  been  an  objection,  often  urged  against  ergot,  that  the 
number  of  still-born  has  been  augmented  since  its  introduction; 
and  that  observation  has  shown,  that  whenever  it  is  given  to  ex- 
pedite delivery,  more  or  less  danger  always  accrues  to  the  off- 
spring, either  by  the  induction  of  asphyxia,  or  of  positive  death, 
owing  to  the  violence  of  the  uterine  contractions,  or  to  its  dele- 
terious agency  on  the  foetus.  It  would  not  seem,  however,  that 
when  it  is  prudently  administered,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for 
the  belief,  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  child. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  ergot  exerts  its  properties 
on  the  uterus  in  action.  Such  is  the  general  opinion;  but  there 
are  some  who  think,  that  it  is  capable  of  originating  uterine 
action,  and  of  inducing  premature  labour  at  any  period  of  utero- 
gestation;  whilst  others  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  ecbolic 
properties  of  the  drug  are  not  exerted  upon  the  impregnated 
uterus  at  an  early  period  of  utero-gestation;  but  that  at  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  the  uterine  fibres  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
cited by  it,  so  as  to  expel  the  foetus.  It  would  be  strange,  how- 
ever, were  its  agency  to  be  thus  restricted. 

A  few  cases  of  apparently  good  effects  in  amenorrhoea  have 
l)een  published;  few,  however,  if  any,  believe  it  to  be  possessed 
of  emmenagogue  virtues. 

Ergot  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  fresh  powder,  in  the  dose 
of  ten  to  twenty  grains  in  sugared  water,  and  be  repeated  every 
twenty  minutes,  until  the  effect  upon  the  uterus  is  elicited.  Von 
Busch  found  the  best  results  when  it  was  given  in  the  dose  of 
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ten  grains  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  one  case,  it  was  re- 
quisite to  repeat  it  eight  limes;  in  four  cases,  six  times;  in  twelve^ 
five;  in  iJurty-ihree,  four;  and  in  the  reniainclcr  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy- five  cases,  three  and  less;  the  smallest  quantity  ex* 
hibited  was  a  single  dose  of  ten  grains. 

In  regard  to  tlie  most  advisable  forms  of  preparation  of  the 
ergot,  such  a  diderence  of  sendment  exists  as  to  tlirovv  obscurity 
on  the  subject,  Dn  Wright— it  has  been  seen — regards  the  fixed 
oil  J  left  after  the  evaporation  of  ether,  in  which  ergot  has  been 
digested,  to  be  the  active  matter;  and  he  stales,  as  the  result  of 
positive  experimentjthat  it  has  (he  same  effect  in  inducing  power- 
ful uterine  contractions  as  ergot  itself;  for  which  purpose,  it  is 
given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  to  fifty  drops,  in  tea^  weak  spirit  and 
water,  some  aromatic  water,  or  made  into  an  etnnlsion  with  mu- 
cilage and  syrup-  This  would  seem  to  he  the  most  advisable 
form  of  exhibition,  inasmuch  as  the  oil  retains  its  properties  for 
several  years,  if  kept  in  well  closed  bottles  excluded  from  light. 

Frequently  J  however,  ergot  is  given,  by  preference,  in  infusion; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  how  the  fixed  oil  can  be  taken  up  by 
hot  water.  Professor  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  the  parturient  and  the  narcotic  properties  may  be  separated, 
recommends  the  clear  infusion,  which  possesses,  he  conceives, 
the  former  property  only.  The  powder,  of  course,  must  contain 
both.  Dr.  Hooker  found,  that  when  a  quantity  of  pulverized 
ergot  was  macerated  for  several  days  in  sulphuric  ether^  and  the 
liquid  was  evaporated  in  a  glass  vessel,  until  it  no  longer  afforded 
the  smell  of  ether,  there  remained,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  a 
Bmall  quantity  of  thick  heavy  oil,  resembling,  in  appearance, 
fish  oil;  above  this  was  a  lighter  oil,  much  more  abundant  than 
the  former,  of  a  light  reddisli-brown  colour,  and  of  a  sweetish 
nauseous  taste-  This  light  oil  was  foutid  to  be  possessed  of  de- 
cidedly narcotic  properties;  and  similar  effects  resulted  from  its 
employment, in  some  experiments  made  with  it  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  author  by  Dr,  McKee,  of  South  Carolina,  at  ihe  time 
resident  physician  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 

On  the  other  liand,  Mr.  Lever  prepared  an  ethereal  tincture  of 
ergot  J  by  digesting  four  ounces  of  it  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  ether, 
for  seven  days.  This  was  poured  off,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  again  dissolved  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  ether:  of  this 
solution,  from  ^xv  to  ^xxx,  were  given  for  a  dose.  It  was  found 
to  act  powerfully  on  the  uterus  as  a  parturient;  and  Mr>  Lever 
remarks,  that  whilst  all  the  other  preparations  of  ergot  not  un- 
frequently  induce  acro-narcosis,  lie  has  not  once  observed  those 
effects  from  the  use  of  Ihe  eihcreal  sohdion  of  ergot ^ — and  he 
therefore  thinks^  that  the  ac!%-tiarcosis  is  caused  by  some  con- 
stituent of  the  drug,  which  ether  does  not  dissolvcj — a  view, 
which  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  results  of  Professor 
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Hooker's  observations.  The  latter  gentletnany  in  his  experi- 
ments, employed  a  lighter  portion  of  the  oil  of  ergot  of  Dr. 
Wright:  Mr.  Lever's  preparation  was  nothing  more  than  a 
solution  of  the  oil  in  ether. 

When  the  infusion  is  employed,  it  may  be  made  of  one  drachm 
of  ergot  to  four  ounces  of  M;a/cr— one-third  being  taken  for  a 
dose.  When,  however,  the  object  is  to  induce  premature  labour, 
much  larger  doses  have  been  necessary.  It  has  been  given  until 
the  patient  took  in  one  case  six  drachms,  and  in  another  twelve, 
of  the  medicine;  half  a  drachm  being  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.    {Paterson,  F,  Bamsboiham.) 

As  the  active  properties  appear  to  reside  in  fixed  oil,  the  alco- 
holic tincture  ought  to  be  an  objectionable  preparation;  and  so  it 
has  been  regarded. 

Occasionally,  ergot  is  given  in  decoction;  one  drachm  of  the 
ergot  bruised  being  boiled  in  six  ounces  of  water  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strained.  The  dose  is  one  third. 
— (For  different  forms  of  preparation,  see  the  author's  New  Re- 
medieSf  edit.  cit.  p.  443.) 

TINUM  EB'GOTJl,  WIWE  OP  BE60T.  (^r^o/.  contus.  Sij;  Ftm.Oj.) 
This  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  Ergot  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States.    The  dose  may  be  f.  3j— f.  3ij. 


9.  SODiE  BORAS.-.BORATE  OF  SODA. 

Many  of  the  German  writers  ascribe  to  borax  a  specific  influ- 
ence over  the  uterus;  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  favour  the  cata- 
menial  secretion,  the  pains  of  parturition,  and  the  lochial  discharge, 
when  their  failure  is  dependent  upon  inactivity  of  the  organ. 
(Schroff,  Taschcnbuch  der  Arzneimittellehre^  u.  s.  w.  s.  108.) 

It  has  been  recommended  strongly  by  a  recent  English  writer 
{Copland)  in  cases  of  abortion.  «  When  the  embryo  only,"  he 
remarks—"  is  expelled,  the  appendages  being  still  retained,  or 
when  the  hemorrhage  is  great,  the  entire  ovum  still  remaining  in 
the  uterus,  the  ergot  of  rye  will  often  prove  of  inestimable  ser- 
vice; and  when  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  with  as  much 
borax  as  will  dissolve,  will  seldom  disappoint  our  expectations." 
As  it  is  prescribed,  however,  by  Dr.  Copland,  along  with  an  un- 
questioned parturient,  doubts  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
agency  in  these  cases.  Of  its  effects,  the  author  can  say  nothing 
from  his  own  experience.  It  has  been  advised  by  one  practi- 
tioner {Dr.  D.  StaAl,  of  Indiana,)  in  dysmenorrhoea  occurring  in 
plethoric  individuals  after  blood-looting  had  been  premisec^  The 
dose  was  nine  grains  every  twoTiours  in  flaxseed  tea,  given  for 
two  days  before  the  expected  recurrence  of  the  catamenia. 
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SECTION   Vh 

AGENTS    THAT    AFFECT    VARlOtFS    OHGANS. 

I  EXClTANTa 

Stnon,  Siimuiantia, 

Irritation,  hot  bebilot,  the  great  rsTHiFEROua  agent^ — CAr»Es 

OF  DISATH  IK  CASES  OF  RXTENf^n-E  ABSCKS9,  PHTtttSlS  FULMONALlS, 
&C,     DeBILITV     IN     O^E     0R04\   MAY     iCGORST     IRRITATION     IN   AMO- 

THER — Cases  of  really  diminished  action — Division  of  exci- 
tants—Definition OF  EXCITANTS — CARMINATIVES — CuiCFLY  DE- 
RIVED FROM  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM — SiMPLE  DIRECT  ACTION  OF 
EXCITANTS — ^GeNERAL    EFFECT     OF     EXCITANTS — ExCITEMENT     AN1> 

COLLAPSE    DEriNED — ^ExCITANTS     ACT    ALSO    AS   HE^'TTLSIVES ^PhERA- 

PEUTICAL   APPLICATION   OF    EXCITANTS — 1n    CASTRIC    AND   INTESTINAL 

AFFECTIONS — 1n  FEVTER5 — Tn  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES — CaTARRHS 

In   the    NEUROSES,   DYSTlRIAf    EPILEPSY,  PARALYSIS — In    TOPICAL  IN* 

FLammation — Mental  excitants — Special  excitants. 

Although  the  doctrine— that  debility  is  the  cause  of  almost 
every  diseased  action^ — is  now  nearly  exploded,  ihere  can  be  no 
doubt,  thatj  owing  to  marbificagencieSj  the  irital  manifestations  of 
a  part  may  be  enfeebled,  and  that  a  plan  of  treatment,  which  will 
arouse  ihem  to  greater  activity,  may  occasionally  be  required* 
E?en  so  late  ns  the  time  of  Cuilen  it  was  mainlait^ed,  that  the 
great  indication  to  be  followed  by  the  therapeutist,  in  cases  of 
fever,  was  to  obviate  the  tendejicy  to  debility  and  deatlL  A  bet- 
ter attention  to  physiology  and  pathology  has  shown  that  the 
gr^at  lethiferous  agent ^  in  such  cases,  is  irritation,  and  that  dealli 
often  results  from  this  cause,  where  its  agency  was  at  one  time 
altogether  unsuspected* 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  where  large  collections  of  matter 
have  formed  J  and  been  discharged  by  the  surgeon,  febrile  irrita- 
tion of  the  most  fatal  kind  has  rapidly  supervened,  yet  little  or 
none  of  this  irritation  was  present  before  the  matter  was  evacu- 
ated. It  was  accordingly  supposed,  at  one  time,  by  every  surgeon, 
that  the  irritative  fever  was  the  resnlt  of  debility  induced  by  its 
discharge.  It  is  obvious,  liowever,  that  in  such  case,  from  the 
time  that  the  pus  is  secreted^  it/%  as  extraneous  to  the  vital  opera* 
tions  as  after  its  discharge.  The  removal  of  that  which  is  already 
secreted^  cannot  add  to  the  existing  debility*    The  cause  of  llie 
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hectic  fever,  set  up  in  such  cases,  and  present  to  some  extent, 
from  the  moment  that  extensive  suppuration  begins  to  be  estab- 
lished, reposes  on  the  circumstance,  that  when  once  the  pus  is  dis- 
charged, a  recuperative  effort  takes  place  in  the  vessels  of  nutri- 
tion of  the  inner  paries  of  the  cavity;  and  the  severe  irritative 
fever,  which  follows,  is  owing  to  the  constitution  sympathizing 
with  the  excited  capillaries  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  system 
often  sinks  under  the  effects  of  its  own  reparatory  exertions. 

No  one,  at  the  present  time,  conceives,  that  the  consumptive 
are  worn  away  by  the  discharge,  that  takes  place  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs.  Hectic  fever  occurs  in  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
as  in  every  other  case  where  extensive  mischief  exists,  and  great 
recuperative  effort  has  to  be  exerted;  and,  under  the  irritation  of 
this  fever,  the  spark  is  gradually  extinguished. 

It  is  not  in  these  cases  only,  that  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  de- 
bility has  been  exploded.  The  practitioner,  when  he  observes 
signs  of  debility  in  an  organ  or  in  the  system  generally,  inquires, 
whether  the  vitality  of  other  organs  may  not  be  exalted,  and 
wliether  there  may  not  be  a  source  of  irritation  existing  some- 
where, which,  by  detracting  from  the  vital  manifestations  in  other 
parts,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  local  or  general  evidences  of  asthenia 
or  debility.  A  strong  man,  in  a  state  of  health,  may  be  attacked 
with  general  fever,  accompanied  by  great  languor  and  lassitude, 
with  every  sign,  indeed,  of  apparent  debility — yet  a  very  slight 
examination  may  exhibit,  that  an  undue  quantity  or  improper 
quality  of  diet  is  exciting  gastric  irritation,  which  is  the  source  of 
all  the  asthenic  phenomena.  Again,  a  man,  in  a  condition  of 
rude  health,  may  be  exposed  to  febriiic  miasmata;  and,  in  due 
time,  without  much  previous  indisposition,  may  exhibit  appear- 
ances of  the  greatest  debility;  and,  although  a  short  time  before 
he  might  have  been  able  to  raise  pounds,  he  may  be  now  scarcely 
able  to  raise  as  many  ounces.  Yet,  it  is  impossible  to  presume, 
that  such  debility  is  real;  it  is  rather  dependent  upon  the  exces- 
sive irritation  in  certain  parts  of  the  organism  detracting  from 
the  vital  forces  in  others;  and  the  important  point  for  the  thera- 
peutist is, — to  direct  his  attention  to  the  removal  of  this  irritation, 
after  which  the  effects — the  asthenic  feelings  and  symptoms — 
may  cease  also.  Accordingly,  at  the  present  day,  no  practitioner, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  febrile  condition,  is  deterred  from  the 
use  of  evacuants  by  symptoms  of  languor  and  lassitude, — experi- 
ence and  reflection  having  sufficiently  instructed  him,  that  the 
proper  employment  of  such  agents  is  adapted  to  equalize  the  vital 
manifestations,  by  reducing  the  inordinate  action  existing  in  some 
part  of  the  organism,  and  thus  equalizing  the  circulatory  functions 
of  the  whole.  ^ 

Even  in  cases  of  cachexia,  where  general  debility  appears  to 
be  unequivocally  manifested,  some  lurking  mischief  is  generally 
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present;  and  when^  in  such  cases,  we  6nd  a  change  of  the  attno- 

spheriCj  and  other  influences  surrounding  the  patient,  productive 
of  signal  benefit,  it  is  owing  to  the  equalizing  influence  of  change 
of  air,  society,  and  scenery  ^  which  detracts  from  the  local  mischief, 
and  exhibits  its  genial  effects  over  every  part  of  the  frame;  hencet 
the  wonderful  recoveries  we  aiinnally  witness  in  chronic  diseases 
from  a  visit  to  our  trans-Alleghauy  or  other  watering  places; — 
the  waters  having  often  had  no  agency  in  the  cnre^ — frequently, 
indeed^  not  having  been  used  at  alL  Still,  there  are  conditions  of 
the  frame,  in  which  the  vital  activity  is  diminished  far  below  the 
healthy  standard;  where  the  vascular  system  is  in  a  sta^e  of  ane- 
mia, the  blood  less  rich  in  globules  and  nutritive  pabulum;  and 
the  solids  of  loose  coherence,  so  thai  the  blood  escapes  through 
them  with  facility,  or  they  rupture  on  the  slightest  mechanical 
violence, — or  when,  after  violent  exaltation  of  the  vital  forces,  a 
corresponding  depression  or  state  of  collapse  supervenes.  In  such 
cases,  excitants,  especially  those  of  a  more  permanent  character 
may  be  imperatively  demanded. 

In  the  great  division  of  excitants,  those  agents  are  usually  in- 
cluded whose  excitant  action  is  iocai  or  general;  in  other  words, 
18  exerted  upon  some  particular  organ  or  lissne,  aflectiag  it 
by  preference,  and  comprising  the  class  of  iocal  Mimulnnis 
ofMurray,^ — the  local  excitants  of  others,  whose  operation  is 
that  of  simple  stimulation  on  the  tissue  with  which  they  are  placed 
in  immediate  contact,  extending  ay  not  to  the  general  system,  so 
as  to  produce  augmented  action  of  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous 
systems* 

The  classes  of  medicinal  agents,  which  act  as  general  stimu- 
Jauts,  are  chiefly — ExciiantSy  Tonics^  and  Jlslringents;  those 
that  are  usually  ranked  as  local  stimulants  are — Emetics^  Ca- 
iliarticSj  Emmeriagogues^ParturientSj  DiaphorelicSf  Errhines^ 
Sialogogues,  Diuretics  and  Expectorants^  of  all  of  which  the 
author  has  treated  separately. 

Excitants,  Stimulajjfsy  or  IncitantSj  may  be  deflned — agents 
that  increase  the  organic  actions  by  impressing  the  contractility  of 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied; — the  excitation,  thus  induced, 
being  extended,  or  not,  to  the  rest  of  the  system* 

The  organ,  whose  coiuractility  is  generally  selected  to  be  first 
impressed,  when  excitants  are  administered,  is  the  stomach,  al- 
though the  skin  and  mucous  rnembronea — especially  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  rectum — are 
at  times  chosen.  The  extensive  sympathy,  which  eKists  between 
the  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the  system — particularly  the  nervous 
and  sanguiferous  portions— renders  it  best  adapted  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  tiie  impression,  which  excitants  are  capable  of  producing 
dived  It/. 
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Id  the  classificatioD  of  Murray,  which  is  closely  followed  by 
Dr.  Paris,  there  is  no  division  of  excitants.  The  latter  writer  has, 
indeed,  a  class  of  JiromaticSy  which  he  defines — "  Substances  of  a 
fragrant  smell,  which  produce  upon  the  organs  of  taste  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  warmth  and  pungency,  and  occasion,  when  swallow- 
ed, a  corresponding  impulse  upon  the  stomach,  which  is  rapidly 
communicated  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  body;"  but  this  definition 
is  obviously  insufficient  to  embrace  the  whole  class  of  excitants, 
as  several  agents  of  an  exciting  character, — caloric  and  electricity, 
for  example,-*can  in  no  wise  be  regarded  as  aromatics.  Aro- 
matics  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  subdivision  of  excitants, 
whose  modus  operandi  essentially  resembles  that  of  the  whole 
class. 

Of  old,  aromatics  were  employed  chiefly  as  carminatives — a 
subdivision  not  now  admitted,  although  we  still  retain  the  term, 
which— as  before  remarked — is  derived  from  carmen,/ a  verse- 
charm,'  and  was  introduced  at  a  period  of  superstition,  when 
magic  and  incantations  were  had  recourse  to,  and  when  physio- 
logy and  pathology  scarcely  existed. 

Carminatives  were  employed  to  expel  flatus  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  they  afibrd  a  good  example  of  excitants,  that 
produce  their  effect  simply  on  the  parts  with  which  they  come 
mto  immediate  contact,  or,  at  least,  without  exciting  the  general 
system.  When  flatus  accumulates  to  any  extent  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  muscular  fibres  become  so  far  distended  that  atony  is 
produced,  and  they  are  incapable  of  acting  with  sufficient  energy 
to  expel  the  air,  or  to  diffuse  it  through  the  tube;  hence,  the  pain, 
which  accompanies  such  over-distension  in  flatulent  colic.  But 
if,  in  this  case,  an  aromatic  or  carminative  be  administered,  the 
excitement  produced  by  it  in  the  mucous  membrane,  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  is  extended,  by  contiguous  sympathy,  to  the 
muscular  coat,  which  is  aroused  to  greater  contraction,  and,  in 
this  way,  the  flatus  is  compressed;  a  part  may  escape  through 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  if  that  organ  have  been  the  seat 
of  the  afiection,  or  it  may  descend  into  the  lower  intestines.  The 
older  writers,  not  being  able  to  comprehend  how  the  sudden 
relief  was  accomplished  in  such  cases,  asserted  its  operation  to  be 
carminative^  or  like  that  of  a  charm. 

Most  excitants  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
the  property,  on  which  their  virtues  are  dependent,  is  usually 
volatile  oil,  or  some  analogous  principle;  hence  the  action,  and 
form  of  administration,  of  vegetable  excitants  afibrd  but  little 
difficulty  to  the  student.  In  the  generality,  indeed,  the  active 
principle—the  volatile  oil— is  separated  by  distillation,  and  is 
administered  in  this  form,  so  that  the  plants  and  their  products, 
whence  the  oil  has  been  derived,  are  but  little  used  in  therapeu- 
tics.   This  is  the  case  with  carraway^  aniseed^  lavender,  the 


fniniSj  cinnamon^  cloves^  nutmegs  Sic.  In  other  ca^es,  the  oil  is 
rarely  separated,  as  in  calamtis^  ginger^  wood  of  sassafras^  Stc* 
Here,  the  sole  care  consists  iti  not  applying  heat  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  drive  oO*  the  volatile  oilr  and  accordingly,  thoaa 
agents  are  either  given  in  snbstaiice,  or  infusion, — not  in  decoc- 
tion or  extract. 

The  excitants,  that  are  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdoni^ 
exert  their  agency  in  various  ways.  They  have,  indeed,  no  prin* 
ciple  in  common  to  which  their  operation  can  be  referred.  (^, 
T,  TAomjson.) 

The  cose  of  datiilent  colic  is  one  in  which  the  simple  direct 
action  of  excitants  is  desired;  and  it  is  manifest^  that  similar 
principles  wouid  lead  to  their  adoption  in  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach dependent  upon  debility  of  its  raiiscular  coat, — as  indicated 
by  flatulence,  sense  of  distension,  &c,,  unaccompanied  by  iiiflam- 
matory  or  other  irritation  in  the  lining  membrane.  Accordingly, 
it  isj  and  has  been,  a  common  custom,  with  all  nations,  to  use 
some  alcoholic  excitant  after  food  difficult  of  digestion  has  been 
taken. 

That,  which  applies  to  food  difficult  of  digestion,  applies  like- 
wise to  the  cases  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  digestive  powers^ 
are  enfeebled;  and  to  those  especially  where  the  defect  lies  in' 
want  of  due  contractility  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines, — particularly  of  the  former.  When  hot 
water  or  dilute  alcohol — pure,  or  medicated — is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  it  produces  two  effects.  It  stimulates  the  mncotrs 
membrane  to  an  increased  secretion  of  those  fluids,  ihat  are  in- 
servient  to  digestion;  and,  by  contignoiis  sympathy,  the  mnscti* 
lar  fibres  are  aroused  to  greater  activity,  so  th  '  the  contraciion 
of  the  organ  upon  its  contents  is  more  marked;— hence  the  eruc- 
tatiou,  which  follows  the  use  of  these  excilanis,  and  the  absence 
of  uneasy  feelings  of  distension,  which  might  have  been  experi- 
enced had  they  been  withheld.  Alcoholic  liquors,  moreover,  have 
a  chemical  operation,  not  possessed  by  ordinary  excitants.  They 
coagulate  the  albuminous  matters  in  the  stonmch,  and  may  thus 
aid  in  giving  the  contents  of  the  organ  a  texture  better  adapted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  digestion.  (See  the  author's  Eienicnis 
o/H^gihne.p.  324,  Philad.  1835.)  But  occasion  will  be  afforded 
to  refer  to  the  particular  examples  of  local  stimulation,  when  the 
consideration  of  the  therapeutical  application  of  excitants  occurs* 
At  present,  it  is  necessary  to  inqnire  into  the  general  effecis  pro- 
duced by  excitants,  when  their  action  is  not  restricted  to  the  part 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  when  the  object  of  the 
practitioner  is  to  exiiibit  them  so  as  to  affect  the  whole  system. 

The  nervous  susceptibility  is,  in  such  case,  greatly  augmented; 
the  action   of  the   moving  fibres  increased j  the  pnlse  rendered 
more  frequent  and  forcible,  and  the  function  of  calorification  ex« 
vol-  1, — 37 
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citedy— if  the  quantity  of  the  agent  be  greats  or  its  powers  con- 
siderable. These  efiects  must  obviously  require  a  larger  dose  of 
the  excitaut  than  where  the  object  of  the  practitioner  is  merely  to 
produce  a  local  stimulation.  The  very  different  effects  of  exci* 
taptSy  according  to  the  quantity  administered^  is,  indeed,  a  cir- 
cumstance  of  great  interest  to  the  practitioner.  A  small  dose 
may  stimulate  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  to  a  greater 
secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids^  and  the  muscular  fibres  to  greater 
activity,  so  that  the  food  may  be  digested  more  readily  and 
rapidly;  chylosis  be  facilitated;  the  blood  move  with  greater 
rapidity  in  the  vessels;  and  the  various  secretions,  and  excretions 
be  more  readily  effected;  but,  if  the  dose  be  carried  far  beyond 
this,  irritation  may  be  excited  in  the  part  with  which  the  excitant 
comes  in  contact,  or  true  inflammation  may  result,  so  that  a 
general  febrile  condition  may  be  induced,  under  which  many  of 
'  the  functions  enumerated,  instead  of  being  fietcilitated,  may  h% 
retarded— especially  the  secretions  and  excretions — which  are 
never  properly  accomplished  during  fever.  These,  however,  are 
the  results  of  too  strong  a  dose:  the  quantity  of  excitants,  by  care*- 
ful  attention,  may  be  so  tempered,  that  nothing  but  a  salutary 
excitation  may  supervene;  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  proper  therapeutical  employment  of  this  class  of 
agents. 

There  is  another  important  consequence  of  stimulating  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  organism  beyond  the  due  point-— 
namely, — that  a  corresponding  state  of  depression  succeieds;  so 
that, — after  violent  excitation, — collapse,  or  almost  total  prostra* 
tion  may  ensue.  This  kind  of  compensation  of  action  appears  to 
exist  to  a  great  extent  in  the  organism.  If  any  organ  be  greatly 
over-excited,  other  organs  are  often  observed  to  be  struck  with 
debility,  and  hence  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  jndidoui 
pathologist — when  he  observes  want  of  action,  or  apparent  atony, 
in  one  organ — carefully  investigates,  whether  the  deficiency  of 
vital  manileatatioa  may  not  be  compensated  by  inordinate  actioa 
elsewhere. 

This  superventioa  of  collapse  on  over^excitement  renders  it> 
matter  of  moment  to  be  able  to  determine  what  are  the  healthy 
manifestations,  by  which  the  evidences  of  exaltation  or  diminu^ 
tion  of  the  vital  forces  may  be  determined.  This,  however,  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  and  the  difficulty  is  greater  in  some  iudivid*- 
uals  than  in  others.  No  two  persons  have  the  functions  of  cir^ 
culation,  innervation  and  calorification  alike.  A  modem  writer^ 
{Dr,  A.  T.  Thomson)  has  attempted  a  solution  of  the  question,  by 
affirming,  that  ^'  excitement  implies  every  state  of  the  nervous 
system  in  which  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  greater  than  that^ 
which,  in  the  waking  state  of  a  healthy  man,  is  exactly  adequate 
to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  system:  Collapse  that  stete  ia 
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which  the  cerebral  energy  is  so  much  dimmishc^d  as  to  suspend 

the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  seme  and  voliiiou— a  stale  of 
defective  aciivitj^  of  the  hr^iu^  shiiilar  to  thfU  which  causes  sleep, 
only  ill  an  aiigiiienied  degree.  There  can  be  no  donbt,  that  a 
certain  siip|[>ly  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  essential  for  the  support 
and  coutitumnce  of  its  fnnciiotis;  too  great  an  increase  oi  ihe 
itiouienttnn  produces  excilement;  a  diminished  afflux,  on  iha 
contrary,  wiiliin  certain  limits,  or  an  exhaustion  of  tlie  movinir 
powers  from  previous  over-exertioir^  is  productive  of  coUapseJ^ 
But  these  definitions  do  not  solve  the  difficulty.  The  consiitu- 
lions  of  individuals  dilfer  so  much,  that  we  cannot  easily  deier- 
mine  what  are  the  heahhy  manifestaiioiis  iti  any  particular 
person,  Wiienever,  therefore,  exciianis  appear  to  be  indij":ued 
in  disease,  the  iherapeuiist  has  to  be  cautious  not  to  carry  the 
excitation  too  far,  lesl  the  vital  energies  should  be  impoired  or 
worn  out;  andj  for  the  like  reason,  it  becomes  important,  when 
once  tlie  use  of  excitants  has  been  commenced,  that  Ihey  should 
be  withdrawn  with  caution,  lest  a  stale  of  collapse,  or  of  dimi- 
nished action,  should  succeed,  proportionate  to  ^he  preceding 
stiuHdaiion,  This  is  especially  dcnjatidcd  in  protracted  fevers, 
in  which  excitants  may  still  have  been  employed  with  propriety. 

Tile  state  of  collapse,  referred  to  above  as  supervening  on 
over-excileraent,  diff^ers  essentially  from  that,  which  attends  spas- 
modic cholera.  In  this  fatal  malady,  owing  to  the  excited  state 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines,  the  watery  poriiotis  of 
the  hlood  are  largely  exhaled,  and  passed  off  in  the  evacuations, 
until  nltimately  the  blood  becomes  too  thick  to  circulate  in  tho 
extretne  vessclsj  the  nervous  system  does  itot  receive  its  due  sup* 
ply  of  blo'^d  possessing  the  requisite  prnpenies,  and  even  ilie 
central  organ  of  the  circulation,  and  i!ie  whole  circulatory  appa* 
rattts,  have  their  functiotis  impaired,  and  nltimately  annihilutedt 
Bat  tins  stale  of  collapse  is  not  the  immediate  consequence  of 
previous  general  excitement. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  all  tonics  are  excitants;  bin  that 
ihejhrmcr  do  not  stimulate  beyond  the  healthy  siatjdard,  and 
are  more  peni^atient  in  their  action,  whilst  the  iatter  are  always 
employed  to  excite  more  or  less  beyond  the  healthy  degree,  and 
are  more  transient  in  their  operation,  although  their  effects  may 
be  more  speedily  exerted. 

A  valuable  mode,  in  which  some  of  the  agents  belonging  to 
this  clasi?  of  medicines  exert  their  efficacy,  is  by  revulsion*  Th© 
whole  class  of  counter-irritants  and  epispastics  are  properly  exci- 
tanls;~but  their  intirnate  exannnation  will  be  entered  upon 
under  a  distinct  head*  (Sec  Revelle>'ts.)  Mercury  and  calorie 
are  also  euiployed  with  this  view  in  disease;  hut  the  considera* 
lion  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  former,  whei*  carried  so  far  as  to 
affect  the  system,  will  also  fall  in  anotiier  place.  (See  Eutrophics*) 
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The  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica  furnishes  us  with  a  libe- 
ral choice  of  excitants;  yet,  so  large  a  portion  of  them  essentially 
resemble  each  other  in  their  properties,  that  the  list  might  be 
much  diminished  without  any  disadvantage  to  science  or  hu- 
manity. There  is  scarcely  an  aromatic  vegetable,  the  essential 
oil  of  which  has  not  been  admitted  into  the  pharroacopcBias  of 
Europe,  or  of  this  country,  yet  almost  any  one  of  them  might  be 
selected  as  a  fit  representative  of  the  whole. 

Therapeutical  Application  of  Excitants. 

In  gastric  affections. — In  the  therapeutical  application  of  the 
class  of  excitants  we  have  always  to  reflect,  whether  the  indica- 
tion be  simply  to  effect  a  local  stimulation,  or  to  have  the  excita- 
tion extended  to  the  general  system; — whether,  in  other  words,  it 
be  merely  a  morbid  condition  of  the  digestive  function,  that  has 
to  be  combated,  or  one  involving  the  great  systems— nervous, 
vascular  or  secretory. 

Where  the  mischief  is  purely  gastric,  and  dependent  appa- 
rently on  want  of  tone  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach, 
or  in  the  organ  generally,  the  diffusible  excitants  are  chosen,  if 
the  uneasiness  be  urgent — as  where  flatus  is  present.  Ether, 
alcoholic  liquors,  hot  water,  the  essential  oils,  &c,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  this  view,  bnt  any  stimulation,  thus  induced,  can 
only  be  momentary;  .the  cause  of  the  uneasy  symptoms  may  still 
persist,  and  demand  a  treatment  more  permanent  in  its  influence. 
Correct  pathology  may  snggest,  that,  in  these  cases,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  a  combination  of  tonics  and  excitants,  in  order 
that,  whilst  the  latter  palliates  the  uneasy  feelings,  the  former  may 
radically  remove  the  want  of  tone  which  gave  origin  to  them. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  bitter  roots  or  barks  is  usually  given  in 
infusion,  along  with  some  aromatic;— the  bitter  principle  of  the 
root  or  bark  exerting  its  tonic  influence,  whilst  the  essential  oil 
of  the  aromatic  acts  as  an  excitant.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  to  discover,  whether  the  symptoms  are  really  produced  by 
atony,  for  there  is  a  variety  of  dyspepsia — indicated,  at  times,  by 
pain  of  the  epigastrium  on  pressure;  by  uneasiness,  when  hot  or 
cold  fluids  are  taken, — by  dryness  and  redness  of  the  tongue;  dry- 
ness and  heat  of  skin,  with  sometimes  quickness  of  pulse,-^ 
which  consists,  as  the  symptoms  sufficiently  indicate,  in  an  irri- 
tated or  inflamed  condition  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  where,  of  course,  the  stimulfimt  plan  of  treatment 
would  be  injurious.  This  very  condition  of  mucous  membrane 
may,  indeed,  be  induced  by  the  incautious  use  of  excitants.  It 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  excitation  is  followed  by  cor- 
responding depression;  and  that  excitants,  in  an  over  dose,  exalt 
inordinately  the  vital  energies  of  the  part  with  which  they  come 
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in  contact,  so  that  if  this  course  be  persevered  in,  the  irregular  con- 
dition  of  the  mucous  surface — as  to  alternate  excitation  and  depres* 
sion — can  scarcely  fail  to  eventuate  in  irritation,  if  not  in  true 
infiaiiuiiatioii;  lieuce  it  is,  that  excitaiHs  a  lane  are  raroiy  used  io 
affections  of  the  digesuve  tube,  unless  for  (he  removal  of  sudden 
aliacks  of  disease,  as  o{  flaiuknt  coHc^  especially  in  children, 
when  a  few  drops  of  any  essential  oil  will  usually  remove  the 
mischief,  in  the  manner  previously  explained. 

In  persons  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  occasionally  in  otherfr, 
violent  attacks  of  a  spasmodic  character  affect  the  stomach, 
causing  the  most  excruciating  pain,  aggravated  at  intervals,  but 
wilh  no  signs  whatever  of  inttanmiatory  excitemenL  In  such 
cases,  a  new  action  must  be  produced  in  the  nerves  of  ihe  organ, 
by  the  ndniinislraliou  of  ihe  most  diffusible  exciiants — combined, 
or  notj  with  narcotics — until  relief  is  procured-  11ie  latter  class 
of  remedies  aflbrds  us  the  most  efficacious  agents  in  these  affoc* 
lions^,  accordingly,  more  trust  is  reposed  in  them.  Ginger ,  capsi- 
cum, ammonia,  ether,  &c.,  are  the  excitants  usually  had  recourse 
to  in  these  cases^  and  the  effect  of  internal  agents  is  often  aided 
by  the  applicaiiou  of  stimulants  to  the  epigastric  region,  which 
operate  by  exciting  a  new  action  in  the  nerves  with  which  they 
are  placed  in  direct  contact,  and  thus  detracting  from  theeretliism 
in  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  stomach.  This  kijid  of  revulsive 
impression  or  of  new  action  is,  indeed,  a  main  cause  of  the  good 
effects  derived  from  the  administration  of  the  pure  antispasmodics 
in  diseases  of  a  spasmodic  nature, 

In  cases  of  great  irritabilUy  of  siomavhi  especially  in  the 
vouiiting  of  pregoant  females,  which  sometimes  proceeds  to  a 
distressing  extent,  a  genial  effect  is  produced  on  tlie  stomach, 
by  the  new  action,  which  gentle  excitants  occasien.  Even  the 
mild  stimulation,  afforded  by  carbonic  acid  contained  in  soda 
water,  or  extricated  during  the  effervescence  produced  by  the 
union  of  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  often  affords  marked 
relief;  and,  in  the  worst  cases,  the  exhibition  of  diffusible  exci* 
tants,  with  the  application  of  a  sinapism  or  other  excitant  exter- 
nally, hardly  fails  to  palliate — if  not  to  radically  remove — the 
irritability  of  the  organ,  where  it  is  only  fanctionally  deranged; 
for,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  where  organic  mischief  exists; 
where  irjflammation,  common  or  specific,  or  its  consequences, 
are  present,  and  the  cause  of  the  vomiting,  these  agents  will 
not  only  fail  in  affording  relief,  but  may  be  positively  noxious,  at 
least  when  exhibited  internally.  In  such  cases,  the  efforts  of  the 
practitioner  are  resiricled  to  the  use  of  narcotics  as  palliaiives, 
and  to  the  external  application  of  excitants  as  counter-irritants. 

In  constipation. — In  like  mannerj  in  ca^es  of  constipation, 
unattended  with  inflammation^  and,  on  the  contrary,  accompanied 
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b7  great  torpor  of  (he  digestive  function,  the  addition  of  an  aro- 
matic excitant  to  the  cathartic  is  beneficial,  by  stimulating  the 
muscular  coat  through  the  mucous  coat;  whilst  it  may  act  as  a 
corrigent  to  the  cathartic/if  the  latter  have  any  griping  quality, 
by  aiding  it  in  its  passage  through  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the 
mode  already  described. 

In  fever, — It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  excitants  must  be  em- 
ployed with  extreme  caution  in  fever.  At  one  time — as  already 
remarked— the  great  indication,  in  these  affections,  was  supposed 
to  be, — to  obviate  the  tendency  to  debility  and  death,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, antiphlogistics,  especially  of  the  depleting  kind,  were 
used  with  great  hesitation,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  husband 
the  strength  so  as  to  permit  the  patient  to  bear  up  in  the  last 
stages.  A  better  system  fortunately  now  prevails,  and  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  few,  if  any,  die  from  febrile  debility,  and 
that  the  fatal  influence  is  seated  in  the  over-irritation  of  some 
tissue  or  tissues,  under  which  the  patient  gradually  succumbs. 
The  efforts  of  the  practitioner  are,  therefore,  properly  directed  to 
the  prevention  of  irregular  action  in  organs,  and  to  the  removal 
of  irritation,  or  inflammation,  wherever  existent.  Under  this 
philosophical  treatment  of  fever,  excitants  are,  of  course,  never 
employed  during  the  earfy  periods,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
powers  of  life  begin  to  flag,  that  a  question  can  arise  as  to  the 
propriety  of  their  adoption.  Even  in  the  very  lowest  stages  of 
the  worst  grades  of  typhus,  this  question  is  not  always  very 
easily  settled.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  local  irritation 
present— often  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines— and  many  of  the  signs  of  debility  are  dependent  upon  the 
depressing  influence  exerted  on  other  functions  bp  the  predomi- 
Viance  of  irritation. 

This  depressing  influence  on  the  sanguiferous  system  is  often 
singularly  evinced  in  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  especially 
such  as  affect  the  lining  membrane;  and  a  striking  example  of  it 
is  seen  in  cholera.  The  author  attended  wiih  his  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  students 
of  the  University,  who,  after  having  been  present  at  the  lecture 
of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  in  the  evening,  was  attacked  with 
violent  vomiting,  but  without  any  abdominal  or  other  uneasiness. 
On  the  following  morning,  there  was  some  slight  tenderness  on 
pressure,  and  the  vomiting  persisted.  He  was  cupped  over  the  ab- 
domen, although  neither  the  state  of  the  pulse,  of  the  skin,  nor  the 
other  symptoms  appeared  to  indicate  inflammatory  action.  During 
the  day,  he  gradually  sank,  and  expired  the  same  evening.  On 
examining  the  body,  a  portion  of  the  ileum  was  found  contracted 
for  the  space  of  several  inches,  but  this  contraction  must  have 
formed  gradually.    The  lining  membrane  exhibited  but  slight 
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fligns  of  irritalioti.  There  is  something,  indeed ^  extremely  iinac- 
coutitable  in  lliese  cases.  The  pcrisioie  of  the  digestive  tube  is 
but  indirectly  influenced  by  the  brain  end  spinal  marrow.  The 
heart  ilself  is  equally  abslracied  frooi  direct  cerebro-spinal  influ* 
ence,  and,  indeedj  from  almost  all  nervons  influence;  yet,  ia 
enteritis,  the  whole  circulatory  apparatus  is  oppressed,  as  it 
were;  and  this  oppression,  if  not  removed,  rapidly  terminates  in 
depression;  whilst,  in  the  comparatively  harmless  disease^ — 
amygdaHHSf  or  inflammatory  sore  throat— the  action  of  the 
heart  is  inordinately  excited,  and  the  whole  vascular  system 
thrown  into  violent  turmoil. 

It  is  generally  considered  proper  to  have  recourse  to  excitants 
in  fever,  when  the  pulse  and  the  beat  of  the  heart  become  feeble 
and  fluttering;  the  tongue  moist  perhaps,  but  with  a  dark  for; 
the  teeth  covered  with  sordes;  the  skin  bathed  in  a  cold,  clammy 
sweat;  or,  if  hot  and  dry,  with  concomitant  symptoms  of  debility; 
sinking  down  in  the  bed,  and  low  muttering  delirium;  the  (ongue 
tremulous,  and  protruded  with  difficulty,— indicating  great  de- 
bility of  the  nervous  system;  petechise  or  vibtces,  produced  by 
transudation  of  blood,  rendered  thin  by  disease,  through  the 
loosened  parietes  of  vessels,  &c,,  5:c.  But  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  positive  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner,  and 
-  it  is  better,  that  he  should  even  allow  the  signs  of  prostration  to 
become  marked,  before  he  pusses  to  the  too  early  use^ — as  it  may 
prove  to  have  been — of  excitants.  Dr.  Rush,  as  before  remarked| 
considered,  that  there  was  a  period  in  fevers,  at  which  blistera 
might  be  applied  as  excitants  with  great  advantage;  but,  if  used 
before  this  period,  they  would  be  productive  of  mischief.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  such  point  with  accuracy; 
and  in  this,  indeed,  the  main  difliculty  rests.  If  it  could  be  de- 
cided on  by  any  specific  signs,  it  would  be  but  ttbcessary  to  apply 
the  antiphlogistic,  or  the  excitant  medication  accordingly.  Vesi- 
cants are,  however,  by  no  means  tlie  best  agents  to  be  employed 
as  excitants.  lu  the  low  conditions  of  the  frame,  in  which  they 
are  conceived  to  be  indicated,  the  discharge  of  a  quantify  of  the 
serous  part  of  the  blood  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  debility  more 
than  the  excitant  property  can  detract  from  it;  they  produce, 
moreover,  excessive  irritation,  and  are,  withal,  transierjt  in  their 
operation.  A  more  permanent  excitant  is,  therefore,  better 
adapted  to  these  cases;  and  internal  stimulant^ — as  wine — are 
preferred,  the  quantity  being  carefully  regulated  so  as  not  to 
excite  beyond  the  due  degree.  Under  another  head,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  epispastics  may  be  employed  with  decided  advantage 
in  fever,  but  not  on  the  principle  of  inducing  general  excilalion. 

(See  RHYELLENTS.) 

Whenever  excitants  are  esteemed  necessary  in  fever,  the  fact, 
before  adverted  to,  must  be  borue  in  mind,  that  their  operaUon  is 
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apt  to  be  followed  by  corresponding  depression.  They  shonid 
be  administered,  consequently^  so  frequently,  that  the  depression 
has  not  time  to  intervene,  care  being  taken,  that  they  are  not 
given  in  such  doses  as  to  excite  beyond  the  proper  point;  and, 
if  their  operation  be  salutary,  they  will  be  found  to  detract  from, 
rather  than  add  to,  the  febrile  irritation;  if,  however,  the  febrile 
symptoms  should  be  manifestly  increased  under  their  administra- 
tion, they  must  be  discontinued — but  discontinued  gradually — 
for  the  reasons  mentioned. 

These  general  views  will  aflford  some  guidance  in  the  use  of 
excitants  in  febrile  complaints  in  general.  The  author  has  already 
said,  that  in  such  affections  they  are  but  little  needed,  and  that 
they  must,  in  all  cases,  be  employed  with  a  wise  caution.  The 
case,  indeed,  must  be  sufficiently  hopeless,  in  which  the  elasticity 
of  the  frame  is  incapable  of  restoring  it  to  its  wonted  energies 
without  their  agency;  and  very  often — too  often — when  they  are 
determined  upon,  they  occasion,  at  the  most,  a  slight  flickering 
of  the  flame  prior  to  its  total  extinction.  It  is  a  common  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  administration  of  excitants,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  practitioner  to  support  the  patient  as  long  as  life  lasts; 
and  the  belief  is  almost  universal,  that  existence  can  be  prolonged 
by  the  full  use  of  stimulants;  but  this  appears  to  the  author  to  be 
questionable.  There  is,  in  these  extreme  cases,  but  a  small 
amount  of  excitability  remaining  in  the  organism;  and  this,  it 
appears  to  him,  must  be  sooner  exhausted  by  excitants;  so  that 
the  patient  may  absolutely  die  more  speedily  under  the  use  of 
agents  administered  with  the  view  of  protracting  his  existence. 

In  inflammation, — What  has  been  said  of  the  impropriety  of 
excitants  in  febrile  affections  applies  equally  to  inflammatory 
diseases.  They  are,  obviously,  positively  improper  in  all  acute 
inflammations  of  internal  organs  of  every  kind.  This,  at  least, 
is  a  general  rule  to  which  we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  admitting 
exceptions.  Some  surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of  administering 
copaiba  and  cubebs  during  the  inflammatory  periods  of  gonor- 
rhota  virulenta,  and,  they  assert,  with  full  success.  In  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  these  agents  have  not  been  as  successful,  or  as 
innocuous.  Something  may  depend  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the 
inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  to  which  the  author  has 
referred,  and  wil]  have,  again  and  again,  to  advert.  His  expe- 
rience in  these  cases,  and  it  has  not  been  limited,  leads  him  to 
treat  thedisease  by  antiphlogistics,  especially  in  its  early  stages, 
and  he  has  always  found  the  plan  successful.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  condition  in  these  catarrhs^ — as  the  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  membranes  in  general  are  often  designated  by  the  French 
patliologists,— in  which  excitants  may  be  administered  with  signal 
advantage.    It  is  when  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
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sidedy  and  when  a  discharge  is  still  kept  up,  owing  to  the  atonic  or 
asthenic  condition  of  the  over-distended  extreme  vessels, — hence, 
in  the  store  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  constituting 
the  latter  stages  of  acnte  dysentery^  or  in  the  after  stages  of  diar- 
rhoea, that  excitants  may  occasionally  be  used  with  benefit;  but 
here  recourse  is  had  generally  to  those  that  belong  to  another  class 
of  medicinal  agents — astringents.  In  bronchitis,  too,  especially  in 
the  variety,  which  affects  old  people,  and  which  was^  at  one  lime, 
called  caiarrhus  .ye^iVis,  excitants  are  employed  with  advantage, 
especially  such  as  are  inhaled,  and,  in  this  way,  come  in  contact 
with  the  vessels  afiected. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. — Where  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
exists— as  indicated  by  strong  impalsej  diminished  sound,  dulness 
on  percussion,  and  other  signs  afforded  by  au^ultalion — excitants 
are,  of  course,  improper.  Modern  pathology  has  shown,  that 
where  such  a  condition  of  the  heart  is  present,  the  tendency  is 
laid  to  hyperasmia  in  the  brain;  and,  hence,  vertigo,  depravation 
of  vision,  cephalalgia,  &c.,  are  its  frequent  attendants.  There 
are,  however,  no  morbid  states  of  the  heart,  and  none  of  the 
bbod-vessels, — except  such  as  are  indicated  by  over-dislension 
of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  and  but  few  cases  of  these, — in  which 
fixcilants  can  be  employed  with  propriety. 

In  the  neuroses. — In  some  of  the  neuroses,  excitants  are  de- 
manded, but  ihey  must  be  used  with  due  caufion. 

Delirium  tremens^m  its  severe  forn)s,  has  been  considered  by 
some  to  imperioLisly  demand  tine  employment  of  powerful  alco- 
holic exciiantsj  but,  as  the  author  has  shown  hereafter,  they  are 
by  no  means  indispensable,  and  the  disease  admits  of  cure  with- 
out the  use  of  any  of  them,  {See  the  article  n^tcoholy  under  Spb- 
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In  hysteria^  excitants  are  frequently  administered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  a  new  impression.  The  disease  is  manifestly 
neuropathic,  and  is  usually  dependent  upon  great  excitability  in 
the  cerebro-spiuftl  and  nervous  system.  The  object  of  the  prac- 
titioner is  to  break  in  upon  this  morbid  irregularity  of  action  by 
making  a  powerful  impression  else  w  lie  re.  (See  Antispasmodics.) 

In  epilepsy y  chorea y  tetanus,  iieuraigiay  &c.j  we  have  but 
rarely  recourse  to  excitants,  because  the  nature  of  the  diseased 
action  requires  a  more  permanent  medication,  which  tonics  are 
belter  able  to  effect.  There  may,  indeed,  be  cases, — as  ih  every 
other  class  of  diseases,  in  which  they  are  generally  to  be  avoided 
— that  may  require  their  administration;  but  all  this  must  be  de- 
cided by  a  reference  to  general  principies. 

In  Paralysis, — Perhaps  there  is  no  neuropathic  affection,  in 
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wbkh  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  would  appear  to  suggest  the 
administration  of  excitants  more  than  paralysis.  The  name,  (from 
ftap^xvidj  <  I  relair/)  and  the  symptoms  convey  the  idea  of  loss  of 
power,  and  it  might  appear  that  in  all  cases,  attempts  should  be 
made  to  restore  it  by  the  use  of  excitants.  They  cannot  always, 
however,  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  Paralysis  is  often,  if  not 
usually,  induced  by  a  hyperaemic  condition  of  the  encephalon,  or 
of  some  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis;  and  although  this  state 
of  hyperemia  may  disappear,  and  the  resoluiio  nervorum — as  it 
was  once  called — continue;  excitants,  if  incautiously  exhibited, 
may  endanger  the  recurrence  of  the  hypersemia,  and  thus  give 
occasion  to  another  attack  of  the  disease.  Of  course,  the  nearer 
to  the  period  of  the  paralytic  seizure,  the  greater  the  mischief 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  injudicious  employment  of  this  system  of 
medication. 

Yet  although  the  incautious. use  of  excitants  has  to  be  avoided 
in  cases  of  paralysis,  their  careful  administration  is  occasionally 
productive  of  much  benefit, — both  in  hemiplegia^  paraplegia^ 
and  in  cases  of  partial  palsy ^  such  as  that  caused  by  the  poison 
of  lead,  for  example.  The  whole  class  of  epispastics  is  here  much 
Employed.  Electricity  and  galvanism,  acupuncturation,  moxa, 
&c.,,are  applied  to  rouse  the  paralyzed  nerves  to  action;  friction, 
too,  is  recommended,  along  with  the  internal  use  of  excitants, — 
such  as  affect  the  cerebro-spinal  system  more  especially.  With 
this  view,  nux  vomica,  and  especially  its  active  principle — strych- 
nia— has  been  exhibited,  and  in  a  few  cases  apparently  with 
partial  success.  It  has  been  shown,  that  when  this  energetic 
agent  is  taken  for  a  due  time,  and  in  an  appropriate  dose,  it  oc- 
casions tetanic  convulsions  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  paraljrzed 
nerves  are  distributed,  and,  consequently,  seems  well  adapted  for 
exciting  a  salutary  stimulation  in  these  cases,  (p.  387.)  Too  often, 
however,  the  cause  of  paralysis,  seated  as  it  is  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  baffles  every  effort  for  its  removal,  and  is  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  excitants— either  internal  or  external.  It 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  the  latter  could  have 
much  influence.  Friction,  so  often  employed,  blisters  and  other 
external  irritants  can  only  exert  their  primary  action  on  the  parts 
secondarily  affected.  In  this  way,  the  encephalon,  it  is  true,  may 
receive  the  excitant  irradiations,  but  the  effect  cannot  be  great, 
and,  accordingly,  external  excitants  are  not  regarded  as  effica- 
cious agents  in  these  diseases. 

In  the  paralysis  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  distributed  to 
the  face,  as  it  is,  generally  perhaps,  local — rarely  encephalic— 
and  therefore  of  comparatively  favourable  prognosis — the  class  of 
excitants  may  be  had  recourse  to,  with  much  prospect  of  advan- 
tage. 


In  heal  injlammaiion. — In  many  cases  of  local  inflammatbti 
— seated  on  I  he  surface  of  the  body,  and  affecliug  the  skin  more 
especmlly — the  application  of  excitants  is  often  of  unequivocal 
efficacy*  It  has  long  been  a  custom  to  expose  a  burnt  part  to  the 
radiation  of  heat,  or  to  hot  lotions,  and  tlie  success  of  the  recotii- 
tueudalion  is  often  signal,  Shakespeare  alludes  lo  the  practice, 
and  to  the  fancied  law  of  the  economy,  in  his  ^  Romeo  and 

**  Tot,  roan  I  «ma  fine  pnla  out  annlher'a  burning: 
One  pain  18  kaaened  by  anoltiL'r'fl  sn^tiUh: 
-        Tiifn  giddy  and  be  holp  by  bi^ckvirard  £urniii)|; 

One  desperaie  g^ricf  cujcm  with  annlhtrV  Uiigulih. 
Take  then  aome  new  infcclion  to  thino  ^yOf 
And  tbe  rank  poijon  of  ttio  old  will  die/* 

BameQ  and  JuliH,  Act  u  Scewe  II* 

In  like  manner,  in  paronychia  or  whitlow,  especially  when  su- 
perficial, the  pain  and  inflammation  are  relieved  by  lotions  of  hot 
alcohol  or  hot  vinegar j  and  we  have  ejamplesof  the  same  modus 
operandi  in  the  influence  of  capsicum  and  other  stimulating 
gargles  in  inflammatory  sore  ihraai;-^o{  stimulating  applica- 
tions in  pernio  or  chilblain;  of  hot  lotions  in  masiitis;  ot  oil  of 
lemon  dropped  upon  the  inflamed  coujunctivaj  ^c.  It  has  been 
before  shown,  that,  in  the  inflammations  of  the  dermoid  system 
— cutaneous  or  mucous — as  a  general  rnle,  the  over-distended 
stale  of  the  capillary  vessel  predominates  over  the  excitation  of 
the  blood-vessel  communicating  with  it,  and  ttiat  the  capillaries 
are  in  a  state  of  hypera3mia,  which  occasions  the  moliou  of  the 
blood  through  them  to  be  retarded,  and,  at  time^,  absolutely  ar- 
rested. Anything,  consequently,  that  will  stimulate  the  over- 
dilated  capillaries  to  resume  their  wonted  calibre,  tnay  remove 
the  cause  of  the  excited  state  of  the  vessels  commuuicating  with 
ihem,  andj  consequently,  put  a  stop  to  the  inflammation.  We 
may  thus  accoimt  for  the  good  effects  of  blisters  in  whitlow,  and 
in  cutaneous  inflammations.  Occasionally,  too*  excitants  are 
employed  to  diminish  the  sensibihty  of  particular  nerves,— as  in 
toothache.  For  this  purpose,  the  strongest  essential  oils,— as  the 
oil  of  origanum,  or  the  oil  of  cloves, — are  introduced  into  the  hoU 
low  of  the  tooth,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  exposed  nerve. 
Friction  is  an  excitant  application,  which  is  bad  recourse  to, 
especially  after  the  use  of  the  cold  baih,  to  excite  reaction.  It  is 
also  employed  to  modify  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  nutrition,  to 
occasion  the  absorption  of  effused  or  secreted  matter:  but^  in  this 
point  of  view,  its  effect  is  eutrophtc,  and  will,  therefore,  engage 
attention  in  another  place.  (SeeEuTROFaics.) 

Jn  mrgical  affectiom,— In  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  excitants 
are  valuable  agents.  Ha  employs  them  for  inducing  a  new  action 
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in  indolent  ulcers^  and  for  exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbents 
to  take  up  parts  that  have  been  deposited.  It  is  with  this  view, 
that  white  sugar  is  blown  into  the  eye,  in  cases  of  specks  of  the 
cornea.  (See  Saccharum,  under  Revellents.)  The  same  agent 
has  likewise  been  recommended  to  be  inhaled,  finely  pulverized, 
to  aid  in  the  disengagement  of  the  adventitious  membrane,  formed 
in  cases  of  diphtheritis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea. 
For  the  Uke  purpose,  certain  astringents  are  employed  occa- 
sionally. 

Lastly: — to  the  class  of  mental  excitants  belong  certain  emo- 
tions, whose  effects  on  the  economy  are  not  less  marked  than 
those  produced  by  physical  agents. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  separate  the  various  emotions  into 
two  divisions, — the  exciting  and  the  depressing , — an  arrangement 
which,  in  some  measure,  expresses  the  effects  on  the  system,  which 
they  are  respectively  capable  of  inducing.  There  is,  however, 
as  has  been  properly  remarked,  («J.  T.  Thomson^)  a  difference 
amongst  excitants  in  the  degree  to  which  they  stimulate  the  dif- 
ferent functions.  Some  excite  but  little,  and  their  action  is  more 
permanent,  and  not  followed  by  the  depression  which  supervenes 
on  the  use  of  the  more  powerful.  They,  consequently,  belong 
rather  to  the  class  of  tonics.  The  writer,  just  referred  to,  places, 
in  the  list  of  mental  excitants,  joy  and  impetuosity,— emoiionSf 
which — it  will  be  generally  agreed — belong  properly  to  this 
division  of  therapeutical  agents.  There  is  not  a  general  effect, 
which  follows  the  administration  of  physical  excitants,  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  inducing.  It  is  obviously  difficult,  however,  to 
have  recourse  to  joy  as  a  remedial  agent.  It  has  happened,  that 
the  communication  of  glad  tidings  has  had  the  most  salutary  effect 
upon  the  hypochondriac,  and  the  melancholic;  but  the  remedy  is 
not  easy  of  application,  and  the  effect  must  be  transient.  Exces- 
sive joy  may  even  arrest  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  there  are 
cases  on  record,  in  which  death  has  followed  so  rapidly  on  the 
emotion  as  to  suggest  the  same  ratio  moriendi  as  in  death  from 
lightning; — the  sudden  shock  to  the  nervous  system  being  too 
great  for  the  vital  functions  to  withstand. 

Allied  to  joy  is  a  cheerful  disposition, — hilarity ,  and  its  accom- 
paniment laughter.  Every  therapeutist  has  observed  the  aid, 
which  such  a  disposition  affords  to  the  invalid,  and  the  injurious 
influence  of  depressing  emotions.  At  the  same  time,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  allow  buoyancy  of  spirits  to  lead  the  individual 
into  imprudence,  and  to  indulge  in  mental  excitement  to  too  great 
a  degree.  The  stimulus,  communicated  to  the  whole  frame  in 
this  way,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  irregularity  of  nervous  or 
vascular  action,  is  apt  to  lead  to  hyperssmia  in  some  organ,  and 
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in  this  way  to  induce  unpleasant  consequences.  In  febrile  aflec* , 
lions,  and  in  ihe  state  of  irritability ,  whicli  occasionally  exists  for 
some  days  after  deliveryj  the  excitation,  occasioned  by  exhilarat- 
ing conversation,  and  the  fatigne  thus  induced,  react  injuriously 
in  many  cases;  and  the  wise  therapeutist  is  careful  to  enjoin  both 
menial  and  corporeal  quietude^  until  ihe  vital  functions  are  more 
regularly  exerted,  and  less  liable  to  be  deranged  by  excitant  or 
other  influences. 

When  mirth  is  accompanied  with  laughter,  we  have,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  excitant  effects,  derangements  of  another  kind  induced, 
provided  the  laughter  be  immoderate  or  unduly  protracted, 
Langhing  is  a  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and 
of  the  voice.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  short,  sonorous  expi- 
rations* The  air  is  first  inspiredj  so  as  to  fill  the  lungs.  To  this, 
short  interrupted  expirations  succeed^  caused  by  convulsive  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm;  and,  in  very  violent  laughter,  the 
respiratory  muscles  are  llirown  into  such  forcible  contraction,  that 
the  hands  are  compelled  to  be  applied  to  the  sides  to  support 
them.  The  convulsive  action  of  the  chest  interferes  with  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs;  that  fluids  consequent- 
ly, stagnates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  face  becomes 
sufTused. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  physiology  of  laughter,  it  can  be 
understood,  how  injurious  it  may  be,  when  immoderately  in- 
dulged, to  those,  who  are  predisposed  to  apoplexy,  of  which  it 
may  be,  in  this  way,  occasionally  an  exciting  cause.  It  is  a 
symptom,  likewise,  in  hysteriaj  and,  in  the  hystericalj  is  apt  to 
induce  a  paroxysm,  if  carried  to  too  great  a  length;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera are  torpid;  where  asthenic  dyspepsia  is  present;  or  consti- 
pation, arisiug  from  a  like  cause;  or  where  the  secretion  from  the 
liver  is  not  properly  effected,  gentle  laughter  is  a  useful  agent* 
It  impresses  a  salutary  succussion  on  those  organs;  excites  ihem 
from  their  condition  of  torpor;  improves  chylosis,  and  the  digestive 
function  generally;  and  is  inservient  to  the  due  nutrition  of  every 
part  of  the  frame.  Hence  the  old  proverb — ^^  laugh  and  grow 
faV^ — which^  like  most  proverbs,  is  in  some  degree  bottomed  iu 
reason. 

Impetuosity^  in  which  we  include  rage,  or  any  sudden  and 
intense  mental  excitation  of  any  kind,  acts  like  joy,  which  might, 
indeed,  fjave  been  considered,  with  propriety,  under  the  head  of 
impetuosity.  All  the  bad  effects,  described  as  likely  to  he  in* 
duced  by  joy,  may  follow  it;  and  n»any  are  the  cases  of  chro- 
nic diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  in  whicli  a  sudden  burst  of 
passion  has  at  once  closed  the  earthly  career  of  the  sufferer* 

We  know,  thai  although  the  heart  does  not  appear  to  be  di- 
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rectly  influenced  by  either  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  its  irnfa- 
bility  is  considerably  affected  by  the  various  emotions,  and  when 
these  are  violent,  and  the  organ  is  in  a  morbid  condition,  the 
effect  on  the  irritability  is  so  great,  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
may  cease,  and  there  may  not  be  a  sufficient  degree  of  reaction 
for  it  to  resume  its  functions.  Where  the  valves  of  the  heart 
have  been  diseased,  the  fatal  event  has  occurred  at  once  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  mental  excitation. 

Such  are  the  chief  therapeutical  properties  of  the  class  of  Exci- 
tants.  The  next  class,  which  will  be  considered,  does  not  differ 
essentially  in  intimate  operation  from  them.  Tonics  are,  how- 
ever, capable  of  being  administered  when  excitants  cannot,  with- 
out danger  of  injurious  consequences:  occasionally,  also,  they  are 
given  with  excitants,  when  the  object  is  to  produce  more  stimu- 
lation than  pure  tonics  are  capable  of  effecting. 


SPECIAL    EXCITANTS. 

1.  CINNAMCMUMv-XJINNAMON. 

Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  Cinnamo'mum  Zeylan'icum  and 
C.  aromaficum;  Sex.  Stst.  Enneandria  Monogynia;  Nat. 
Ord.  Lauraceae,  {Lindley^)  which  are  cultivated  chiefly  in  Cey- 
lon and  Java,  and  likewise  in  the  Isle  of  France,  Bourbon,  the 
Cape  de  Verds,  Brazil,  Cayenne,  several  of  the  West  India 
Islands  and  Egypt.  In  the  cinnamon  gardens  of  Ceylon,  the 
bark  is  obtained  from  the  three  year  old  branches,  which  are 
lopped  off,  and  peeled, — the  peeling  being  effected  by  making 
two  opposite— K)r,  when  the  branch  is  thick,  threo  or  four  longi- 
tudinal— incisions,  and  then  elevating  the  bark  by  introductog 
the  peeling  knife  beneath  it. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cinnamon  brought  to  this  country 
is  said  to  be  imported  from  China,  which  is  entered  at  the  custom 
house  as  Cktseia^  whilst  the  same  article  brought  from  other 
sources  is  said  to  be  almost  uniformly  entered  as  Cinnamon.  By 
an  examination  of  the  treasury  returns,  from  the  year  1820  to 
1829,  it  appeared,  that  the  average  annual  import  of  this  spioe 
was,  in  round  numbers,  652,000  pounds  from  China;  1200a 
pounds  from  England;  9000  pounds  from  the  British  East  Indies^ 
3000  pounds  from  the  West  Indies,  and  an  insignificant  quantity 
from  all  other  places,  with  the  exception  of  12,758  pounds, 
brought  in  one  year  from  the  Philippines.    (Wood  fy  Bacht,) 

It  would  appear,  that  in  England,  the  consumption  of  Cassia  is 


much  greater  than  that  of  cinnaman;  as  in  18S8,  the  qiirintity  of 
cassia  on  which  the  duty  o(  Bd.  per  pound  was  paid,  wa*f  ss,fi7l 
)>oiirids;  whilst  that  of  cinnamon  was  16,C05  pounds*  (Pereira,) 

Ceylon  cinnamon  has  an  arotnatic  odour,  and  a  plt^usantly 
pungent  sweetish  taste,  which  is  dependent  upon  its  essenriul  oifi 
Its  colour  is  a  light  yellow  brown.  The  pieces  are  quilled 
within  each  other,  and  some  of  them  not  thicker  than  paper: 
they  are  pliable,  and  have  a  splintery  fracture,  especially  in  the 
longitudinal  direction. 

The  Chinese  cinnamon  or  cassia  resembles  the  Ceylon  cinna- 
mon in  many  respects.  The  odonr  and  taste  are  similar^  Init  not 
so  delicate  and  agreeable.  The  qnills,  too,  are  coarser^  and  in 
single  tubes.  Ft  is  not,  however,  always  qnilled.  It  is,  also,  of 
a  darker  colour  than  the  finest  of  the  East  India  Company's  cin- 
namon, and  is  lliickor,  rougher,  denserj  and  breaks  with  a  shorter 
fracture.  It  is  the  kind  of  cinnamon  generally  kept  in  the  shops 
of  the  United  States;  and  possesses  alt  the  virtues  of  the  finer 
cinnamons,  and  ol  account  of  its  being  much  cheaper  is  to  be 
preferred 

The  medicinal  properties  of  cinnamon  being  dependent  upon 
its  essential  oil,  they  are  readily  yielded  to  alcohol,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  water.  Like  the  other  spices,  they  are  excitantj 
and,  accordingly,  an  irifusion  of  cinnamon — cinnamon  tea — is 
sometimes  given  in  flatulence  as  a  carminative,  and  wherever  an 
agreeable  aromatic  is  needed.  It  is  rare  I  y  administered  nlone; 
bnt  forms  part  of  numerous  officinal  preparations,  to  which  it  is 
added,  either  to  render  the  prepi)  ration  more  agreeable,  or  to  aid  in 
the  action  of  the  principal  and  perhaps  less  agreeable  ingredients. 
The  dose  of  cinnamon  in  powder  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple, 

OXEUM  CINSAMO mi,  Ott  OF  rmiflOS.  This  is  the  volatile  oil  of 
the  bark  of  Cinnamomitm  Zeylauicum^  and  C  aroma i hum. 
It  is  not  distilled  in  this  country,  and  is^  therefore,  placed  amongst 
the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  in  the  Pharmacopoiia  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  obtained  altogether  from  the  East.  An  in* 
ferior  oil  is  obtained  from  the  Chinese  cinnamon,  which  is  en  I  led 
Oil  OF  CASSIA,  and  is  said  to  be  frequently  mixed  with  oil  of  cin- 
namon. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  has  the  odour  of  the  barkj  and  its  taste  is  pun- 
gent and  hot:  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  sinks  in  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  wilh  which  it  is  said  to  be  frequently 
adulterated,  as  well  as  wilh  fixed  oiL  It  has  all  the  medical 
properties  of  the  bark;  and  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other 
essential  oils^ — especially  in  gastrodynia,  and  enieralgia  arising 
from  flatulence.  It  is  added,  also, as  an  arljuvanl,  to  other  medi- 
cines.    As  a  powerful  excitant  it  is  somclitntjs  used  to  allay  the 
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pain  of  dental  caries,  being  inserted  into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth. 
The  dose  is  ^i.  to  ^iij,  dropped  on  sugar. 

KlUA  dMAIOlI,  CDfNAIOlI  WATER.  {01.  cinnam.  f.  ^;  Ma^- 
ties,  carbonat.  3ss;  JiqxjuB  destillatXy  Oij.)  Cinnamon  water  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines;  but  it  is  some- 
times prescribed  alone  as  a  carminative. 

PDITU  AROHATICUS,  ASOHATIG  POWDEl^  Pulvis  Cinnamomi  compo- 
situs.  (Cinnam.y  Zingib.  aa  gij;  Cardam,,  Myristicsd.  aa  3j.) 
Dose,  as  a  carminative,  from  gr.  z.  to  xx;  but  it  is  chiefly  used 
as  an  adjuvant  or  corrigent  to  other  agents. 

jnRCTV'RA  CIRNAH01D,  TINGTUKE  OP  CINNAHON.  {Cinnam.  contus. 
Siij;  Alcohol  diluL  Oij.  It  may  also  .be  prepared  by  the  pro- 
cess of  displacement,^  Tincture  of  cinnamon  is  used  as  a  car- 
minative alone;  but  it  is  more  commonly  added  to  tonic  and 
astringent  mixtures.    Dose  f.  3j.  to  f.  5iij* 

TIHCTniA  CMAHOW  C0IP081TA,  GOIPOURD  TDfCTIIRB  OP  CMAHOIL 
{Cinnam.  contus.  3j;  Cardamom,  contus.  ^ss;  Zingib.  contus. 
^iij;  Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij.  It  may,  likewise,  be  prepared  by  the 
process  of  displacement.)  Used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  simple 
tincture.    Dose,  f.  3j.  to  f.  3iij. 

COSPEC'TIO  AKOHATICA,  ASOHATIG  COHPEMTTM.  {Pulv.  aromat.  3  vss; 
Crocif  in  pulv.  5ss;  Syrup  aurant.  cortieiSy  3vj;  Mellis  despth 
mat.  §ij.)  Aromatic  confection  possesses  the  excitant  virtues  of 
the  ingredients  that  enter  into  its  composition,  and  is  adapted  for 
cases  in  which  a  carminative  is  needed.  It  is  adapted,  also,  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  certain  tonics — such  as  the  subcar- 
bonate  of  iron.     Its  dose  is  from  9ss.  to  3J. 

Cinnamon  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Acidum  sulphuri- 
cum  aromaticumy  Confcciio  aromatica^  Pulvis  aromaticuSf 
Spiritus  lavandulas  compositusy  Syrupus  rhei  aromaticuSy 
Tinctura  catechuy  and  Vinum  opii  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States. 


2.  ANI'SUM— ANISE. 

Jinise  or  Jiniseed  is  the  fruit  of  Pimpinel'la  Jini'sumy  Sex. 
SrsT.  Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelliferae;  a  native 
of  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  but  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  occasionally,  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  Ger- 
many and  Alicant  export  a  large  quantity  of  the  aniseed,  which 
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is  used  in  commerce.  The  Spanish  Tariety,  cammonly  called 
^licani  anueed^  is  smaller  and  of  a  pa'«r  gray isti-yel law  than 
the  rest,  and  is  ihe  nnosL  esteemed.  The  fhapa  of  all  the  vane- 
lies  is  oblong-ovate. 

The  odour  is  aromatic  and  familiar;  aod  the  taste  sweetish, 
warm,  and  gratefuL 

lis  medical  properties  are  dependent  upon  t!ie 

filEUM  iSl'Sl,  on  OP  AWSB,— which  is  obtained  from  tho  seeds 
by  distillation.  Its  odonr  is  like  that  of  the  vegetable;  taste  pun- 
gent and  bitter^sweedsh,  and  colour  very  pate-yeHow,  It  congeals 
at  a  teo>peratnre  of  50°  Fahrenheit,  and  is  soluble,  in  aK  propor- 
tions, in  alcohol;  but  spirit,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.84,  dis- 
solves only  0,42  of  its  weight. 

The  oil  of  anise  of  the  British  shops  is  imported  from  Germany 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  is  used  in  considerable  quantity, — duty 
having  been  paid,  in  the  year  1839,  on  1544lhs.  (Pereira.)  The 
Oleum  Badiani  or  Oil  of  Star  anise  {Iliicium  animium)^ 
which  has  the  smell  and  laste  of  the  oil  of  anise,  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  substituted  for  it  It  is  imported  into  this  country  from 
the  East  Indies. 

The  oleum  anlsi  is  an  officinal  preparation  in  the  Pharmacopo&ia 
of  the  United  States,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
Syrttpiis  Sarsaparillw  ComposHus  and  Tlnciura  Opii  Cam* 
phoraia^ 

The  medical  virtues  of  anise,  as  of  all  the  aroniatics,  are  grate- 
fully excitant^  and  carminative.  It  is  rarely  used,  liowever, 
except  in  cases  of  flatulctjt  cohc  in  children,  or  as  a  corrigent  to 
medicines  which  are  apt  to  cause  tormina.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains  or  more;  that  of  the  volatile 
oil,  from  ttiv,  to  i\xv.  dropped  on  sugar,or  rubbed  up  with  it^and 
water,  or  camphor  water. 

The  infusion — aniseed  tea — is  occasionally  taken  sweetened, 
in  cases  of  tormina;  but  it  is  not  so  effectual  as  the  oiK 

j^nisecd  water  may  be  made  extemporaneously  by  dilTasing 
the  oil  through  water  by  the  aid  of  sugar,  or  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia; and,  iu  the  latter  case,  filtering  through  paper. 


3,  CAHmC-^ARAWAY, 

Caraway  is  the  fruit  of  Caruin  Ca>m;  Sex,  SrsT.  Pentan- 
dria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ord*  Umbel liferai — a  native  of  Europe, 
which  grows  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  is  naturalized  ia 
England,  and  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  lliis  country. 

Caraway  seeds  are  of  an  ovate  oblong  figure,  and  striated  stir- 

S8» 
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face.  Their  odour  is  aromatic  and  peculiar;  taste  warm,  spicy 
and  grateful.  Their  medical  properties  are  wholi7  depeudent 
upon  the 

OlEEH  CABI,  OIL  OF  GAR&WATy  which  is  obtained  from  the  seeds 
by  distillation;  and,  accordingly,  the  virtues  are  yielded,  as  in 
the  case  of  anise,  to  both  alcohol,  and — to  a  less  degree  however — 
to  water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  Caraway  are  the  same  as  those  of  anise. 
The  dose  of  the  dried  seeds,  powdered,  is  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm;  that  of  the  oil  from  one  to  ten  drops.  The  latter  is  often 
added  to  cathartic  pills  and  powders  io  correct  their  nauseating 
and  griping  tendency. 

Caraway  seeds  are  used  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  for  seasoning  bread,  cheese,  and  other  articles  of 
food;  and  they  are,  sometimes,  baked  in  cakes,  to  which — in  the 
opinion  of  perhaps  most  persons— they  communicate  an  agreea- 
ble flavour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gently  excite  the  digestive 
function  to  greater  activity. 

The  seeds  form  part  of  the  Spiritus  Juniperi  Composiius, 
and  THnciura  Sennas  tt  Jalapm^  of  4he  PharmacopcBia  of  the 
United  States. 


4.  OORIAN'DRUM-— CORIANDER. 

Coriander  is  the  fruit  of  Coriandrum  Sativum^  officinal  Co- 
riander ^  Sfix.  Stst.  Pentatidria  Digyiiia;  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelli- 
feras,  which  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Tartary,  the  Levant  and 
southern  Europe,  but  has  become  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  August. 

The  fruit  is  of  about  the  shape  and  size  of  white  pepper.  It 
is  finely  ribbed,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  seeds,  which  are 
adherent  by  their  concave  surfaces.  The  smell  is  aromatic,  and 
characteristic,  and  is  dependent  upon  a  volatile  oil,  which  is 
separable  by  distillation  with  water. 

Coriander  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  aromatics.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  given  alone;  but  is  employed  as  a  corrigent  to  other 
remedies.  It  has  been  considered  well  adapted  to  correct  the 
griping  qualities  of  senna;  and,  accordingly,  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  infusion  of  senna;  but  its  place  might  be 
taken  with  equal  advantage  by  any  of  the  other  aromatics.  It 
forms  part  of  the  Confectio,  Sennas^  the  Injiisum  Gentianse 
Compositumy  the  L\fusum  Sennw^  the  Tinctxira  Rheiet  Sennae, 


and  the  Timiura  Sennm  et  Jaiapse  of  ihe  PharmacopcEia  of  the 
United  States. 


§.  CARYOPHYL'LUS.-^CLOVES. 

Cloves  are  the  iinexpanded  flowers  of  Caryophyl'lus  ^ro- 
rnaViciis;  Sex*  Syst,  Icosaridria  Monogynia,  Nat-  Obp*  Myr- 
laceee;  a  native  of  the  Moluccasj  but  extensively  cultivated  at 
Sumatra^  MauniUis>  Bourbon,  Martinique,  Si.  Vincents,  &c. 
They  are  collected  by  the  hand,  or  separated  from  the  tree  by 
beating  it  wiih  reeds;  are  received  on  cloths  placed  under  the 
tree,  and  dried  by  the  fire,  or  in  the  san.  The  quantity  of  this 
spice,  consumed  in  various  waysjs  great.  In  the  year  1339,  duty 
was  paid  in  England  on  93,549  lbs,   {Fereira.) 

The  supply  of  the  United  Stales  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
West  indies,  and  the  European  colonies  in  Guiana.  Those  from 
the  East  Indies— the  ^mbot/na  and  Bencoohn  Cloves — are  the 
best,  being  the  largest,  plumpestj  and  most  oily.  The  Cayenne 
are  the  least  valnedp 

Cloves  resemble  a  smali  nail  with  a  notched  head— hence 
the  namej  from  the  French  cioUj  *  a  nail,*  Their  colour  is  a 
deep  brown;  odour  strong j  aromatic^  and  peculiar;  taste  acrid 
and  pungent*  They  were  found,  by  Troranisdorff,  to  be  com- 
posed, in  the  100  parts,  of  volatile  oil,  IS;  almost  tasteless  resin, 
6;  a  peculiar  kind  of  tannin,  4f  gum,  13;  woody  fibre,  28;  and 
water,  18.  Unquestionablv»lhf^ir  active  properties  are  dependent 
upon  the  volatile  oil— O'LECM  ClRYOPnifLXl,~which  is  in  the  ma- 
teria niedica  list  of  the  Pliarmacopceia  of  the  United  States, 
being  obtained  from  cloves, on  the  large  scale,  in  this  country, — 
from  seven  to  nine  pounds  of  cloves,  yielding  about  one  pound 
of  oil*  {fVood  4*  Bacht.)  The  oil  ot^  cloves,  as  procured  by 
distillation  and  repeated  cohobation,  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  heavier  than  water. 

The  properties  of  cloves  are  similar  to  those  of  cinnamon  and 
other  aromaiics, — and  the  essential  oil  is  used  in  the  same  cases 
as  the  stronger  essential  oila 

The  dose  of  powdered  cloves  is  from  five  to  ten  grainsj  of  the 
aii,  from  ^ij  to  ^T,vi.  Water  does  not  extract  all  their  virtues, 
so  that  the  In/usum  Caryophylii  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  not 
so  strongly  aromatic  and  excitant,  as  the  quantity  of  t!ie  spice 
employed  might  lead  to  expect.  All  the  properties  are  extracted 
by  alcohol;  yet  the  iincture  is  not  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias 
of  Great  Bntaln  and  Ireland,  or  of  this  country.  It  is  contained^ 
ho  we  ve  r,  i  n  i  he  Codex  Medicamcniarius  of  Paris*  ( Curyophyll, 
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Oil  of  cloves,  diluted  with  olive  oil,  has  been  used  as  an 
embrocation  in  hooping-cough;  but  it  possesses  no  virtues  as  a 
rubefacient  over  other  essential  oils  of  equal  strength. 

OTU'SUM  CmOPBYllIjINFCSM  OF  ClOlfES.  (Carj/ophyL  conU,  Sij; 
•Squa  bullient.  Oj.)  The  dose  of  this,  as  an  aromatic,  is  £  Siss. 
to  f.  Siij. 

Cloves  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Spiritus  LavandttUe 
cotnpositusy  the  Syrupus  Bkei  composituSy  and  the  f^inum  opii 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


6.  FOENICaJLUMv-FENNELSEED. 

Fennelseed  are  the  fruit  of  Feenie^ulum  vulga're — Sex.  Stst. 
Pentandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelliferae, — a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  Italy,  Portugal,  &c.,  but  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  plant  possesses  the 
odour  of  the  seeds;  but  they,  alone,  are  officinal. 

They  are  of  an  ovate  shape;  fragrant  odour;  and  warm,  sweet, 
and,  to  most  persons,  agreeably  aromatic  taste.  Their  virtues  are 
dependent  upon  an  essential  oil,  which  is  separated  by  distillation 
—the  OTiEDH  FffiNICTlL  The  seeds  contain  about  2.5  per  cent. 
Pereira  states,  on  private  information,  that  19  cwts.  yield  78  lbs. 
of  oil.  It  congeals  below  50^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  its  s.  g.  is  0.997. 
That  which  is  used  in  the  shops  of  the  United  States  is  imported. 

i^UA  FffiNICmi,  FENNEL  WATEI,  has  been  admitted  into  the  last 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  rarely 
used  except  as  a  carminative  in  the  bowel  affections  of  infancy. 
It  may  be  made  by  rubbing  the  oil  with  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
then  adding  water,  and  filtering  through  paper,  as  in  the  case  of 
cinnamon  water.  Boiling  water,  however,  extracts  the  essential 
properties,  and  Fennel  lea  is  a  common  preparation  as  a  domestic 
carminative. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  seeds  is  from  3j  to  Ej;  that  of  the 
oil  from  ^ij.  to  ^.xv. 

Fennelseed  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Spiritus  Juni- 
peri  composilus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


7.  MENTHA  PIPERITA^-PEPPERMINT. 

Peppermint,  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Labiatae;  is  iudigenons  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa.    It  has  also  been  intro* 
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duced  into  this  country,  and,  in  some  parts  of  it,  is  largely  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  volatile  oil     It  is  a  perennial,  but  the 

caltivators  have  observed,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  its  flavonr  in 
perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  the  roots  every  three 
years*   {fVood  ^*  Bache.) 

It  is  cut  for  medical  use  in  August,  about  the  period  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  flowers. 

TiiG  odour  of  peppermint  is  strongs  and,  to  most  persons, 
agreeable;  the  tasto  is  pungent  and  aromatiCj  and  ic  produces  a 
sensation  of  coldness  in  the  mouth,  lis  virtues  are  essentially 
dependent  upon  volatile  oil,  which  rises  on  distil lation  with 
water,  along  with  an  appreciable  portion  of  camphor.  Its  con- 
stituents are  like  those  of  lavender* 

Like  other  aromatics,  pepperuiint  communicates  its  virtues  to 
hot  water,  but  less  completely  than  to  alcohol. 

Peppermint  is  mucfi  employed  as  an  aromatic  excitant  and 
carminative,— in  popular  practice  more  perhaps  than  any  of  the 
others, — as  well  as  to  correct  the  operalion  of  cathartic  and  other 
agents,  or  to  mask  the  taste  of  nauseous  medicines. 

It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  infusioti — Peppermint  tea — 
which  is  a  common  domestic  remedjTj  but  is  not  officinal*  The 
officinal  preparations  are  the  following; 

O'LEM  imrnM  ?V?mnE,  m  of  PEPEBimfT,  obtained  by  distilling 

the  fresh  herb  with  watt- r,  is  distilled  in  considerable  quantity  in 
this  country;  the  amount  yielded  by  the  pknt  varying  according 
to  the  season, — a  warm  and  dry  season  being  the  most  favour- 
able. The  largest  produce  in  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be  three 
drachms  and  a  half  of  oil  from  two  pounds  of  the  fresh  herb,^ — 
the  smallest  about  a  drachm  and  a  half  from  the  same  quantity. 
[Brande.)  \i  has  a  strong  odour  like  that  of  the  plant;  an  acrid, 
very  hot,  and  biting  taste,  with  a  peculiar  sensation  of  coidness^ 
it  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour;  and  of  a  specific  gravity,  ac- 
cording lo  some,  from  0,907  to  0.990,  according  to  others,  0,8D9, 
As  an  excitant  aromatic  and  carminative,  it  is  taken  in  the  dose 
of  one  to  five  drops,  on  sugar,  dissolved  or  not  in  water. 

TTHCTU'RA  OlEI  MEfTM  PIPERI TJ;  TINCTllEE  OF  OIL  OP  PEPPERMINT. 
{OL  menth.  piperita  f.  Sij;  */3lcohoL  Oj.}  This  tincture — long 
known  and  used  under  the  name  of  Essence  of  Peppe7*mint — is 
used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  volatile  oih  Dose^  10  to  20  drops 
on  sugar* 

km  BBtrnj  PIPEBITE,  PEPPER^flNT  WATER,  This  wafer  moy  be 
distilled  from  the  herbj  fresh  ur  drifdj  but,  in  the  United  Slates 
Pharmacopoeiia,  it  is  directed  lo  be  made  like  the  w^qua  Cinnom 
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momi  (p.  448),  by  rubbing  half  a  fluidrachm  of  the  oil  with 
half  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  adding  gradoally 
two  pints  of  distilled  tvater,  and  filtering. 

Peppermint  water  possesses,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  properties 
of  the  plant,  bnt  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  remedies. 
Dose  f.  Si.  to  Siij. 

neemm  ientm  pipeuti!,  tkocieb  of  pepphiiint.   (ol 

menth.  piperit.  f.  5i;  Sacchar,  in  pulv.  ibj;  Mucilag.  traga^ 
eanih.  q.  s.,  to  be  divided  into  troches  weighing  ten  grains  each.) 
Peppermint  lozenges  are  used  as  a  gentle  carminative,  but  they 
are  rarely  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

8.  MENTHA  VIRIDIS.— SPEARMINT. 

Spearmint,  occupying  botanically  the  same  place  in  the  Sexual 
System  and  the  same  Natubal  Order  as  the  last,  has  similar  me- 
dical virtues  and  composition,  but  it  is  not  so  agreeable,  although 
by  some  considered  more  so.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
this  country  for  its  oil;  and  flowers  in  August 

OLKBI MENTHJE  IfffiTDIS,  OE  OP  SPEABMNT— TmCTUlA  OIEI  MNTEfi 
HBTDIS,  TINCTURE  OP  Oil  QVinmOM,  Essence  of  Spearmint,  and 
km  lENTM  TIR1DI8,  SPEASHINT  WiTEB,  are  officinal  in  the  Phar- 
nacopoBia  of  the  United  States. 


9.  MONAR'DA— HORSEMINT. 

Monar'da  Puncta'ta;  Sexual  System,  Diandria  Monogynia; 
Nat.  Ord.  LabiatsB,  is  an  indigenous  plant,  which  grows  on  light 
gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  from  New  Jersey  to  Louisiana,  and 
Sowers  from  June  to  September.  The  whole  herb  is  officinal  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  Its  smell  is  aromatic; 
taste  warm,  pungent  and  bitterish. 

Like  the  other  mints  its  properties  are  dependent  upon  volatile 
oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  An 
ir^jfusion — horsemint  /fa— is  a  domestic  remedy  as  a  carmina- 
tive; but  is  rarely  employed  by  the  practitioner. 

OIXDH  HONAKDJ!,  OU  OP  lORSEHINT,  distilled  from  the  fresh  herb 
is  of  a  reddish  amber  colour,  of  an  odour  like  that  of  the  plant, 
and  a  warm,  very  pungent  taste.  It  is  a  powerful  rubefacient, 
when  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  exciting  even  vesication; 
hence,  it  has  been  used  in  low  fevers,  chronic  pains,  cholera  in- 
fantum, and  other  diseases  in  which  rubefacients  are  considered 
to  be  indicated. 
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Dose,  as  an  excitant,  should  it  be  desirable  to  administer  it 
internally,  two  to  three  drops  on  sugar. 

10.  HBDECmA.— PENICYBOYALp 

Hedeo'ma  Puiegiot'des^  or  Cuni'ia  Puiegioi'des;  Sex.  Hyst» 

Diandria  Monogynia^  Nat-  Ord.  Labiatse,  is  indigenous  in  ihe 
United  StmeSj  in  all  parts  of  wliich  it  is  common  in  dry  grounds 
and  pastures, — ita  presence  being  very  perceptible  from  the  strong 
odour  exhaled  by  it.  It  is  not  the  same  as  the  European  penny- 
royal, which  is  the  Mentha  Pulegiumy  yet  the  virtues  of  the  two 
ar@  identical, 

Hedeoma  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour^  and  a  warm  pun- 
gent taste  resembling  that  of  mint.  Like  the  mints,  its  medi- 
cal properties  are  wholly  dependent  upon  an  essential  oil— the 
O'LEIH  QEDEO  ffl^  which  is  separated  by  distillation  with  water. 
They  are  readily  yielded  to  hot  water,  and pemiyroi/n I  iea,  is  a 
common  domesiic  remedy,  supposed  to  favour  the  advent  of 
ihe  menses,  but  possessing  no  special  virtues  of  an  emmenagogue 
kind. 

Like  the  aromaties  in  general,  infusion  of  pennyroyal  is  given 
as  a  carminative  in  all  cases  in  which  a  gently  cxciiant  agency 
on  the  stomach  is  needed.  When  taken  hor,  like  all  the  aro- 
mat»':s,  it  promotes  perspiration. 

The  oil,  which  has  a  liglit  yellow  colour,  and  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  herb,  and  is  of  the  specific  gravity  0.94S,  is  used  in 
the  same  cases  as  the  aromatic  oils  in  geueraL  The  dose  i$  from 
two  to  ten  drops, 

n*  ORIG'ANUM- 

Origfanum  vtilga*re^  or  common  Marjoram;  Sex.  Sysr, 
Didynamia  Gymnospermia;  Nat.  ObDp  Labiate,  is  a  natives  of 
America^  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  United  Slates,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Virginia,  it  grows  along  the  roadsides,  and  in  dry 
stony  fields^  and  is  in  flower  from  June  to  October,  It  is  rarely, 
however,  employed  medicinaliy-  Its  medical  properties,  which 
are  dependent  upon  an  essential  oil  separable  by  distillation  with 
water,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  mints,  and  the  aromatic  herbs 
in  general;  but  it  is  very  rarely  used, 

OLEUM  ORie ANI,  Oil  OP  ORlGANFIf,  Oil  of  Marforam,  OH  etf 
Thymcy  when  recently  and  properly  prepared,  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour;  but  if  too  much  heat  be  used  in  the  distillalioui  it  is  said 
to  be  reddish,  and  to  acquire  the  same  hue  by  age.  ii  has  the 
smell  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot  very  acrid  tastep    Two  hundred 
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weight  of  the  plant  is  said  to  yield,  on  the  average,  one  pound  of 
oil.  (Brande,)  It  is  scarcely  ever  given  internally;  being  gene- 
rally employed  as  an  external  irritant  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
oleum  monardae;  and  in  carious  odontalgia,  a  drop  being  intro- 
duced on  cotton  or  lint  into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth. 

The  oil  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Linimentum  Sapo^ 
nis  Camphoratum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


13.  MYRISOICA.— NUTMEG. 

Nutmegs  are  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Myris^tica  Moscha'ta; 
Sex.  Syst.  DicBcia  Monadelphta;  Nat.  Ord.  Myristicaces,  a 
native  of  the  Moluccas.  The  frnit  is  round  or  oval,  of  the  size 
of  a  small  peach.  The  outer  covering,  which  is  at  first  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  abounds  in  an  austere  astringent  juice,  afterwards 
becomes  dry  and  coriaceous;  and,  separating  into  two  valves 
from  the  apex,  discloses  a  yellowish  or  red  reticulated  membrane 
or  arilluSf  which  is  the  mace  of  commerce,  closely  investing  a 
thin  brown  shell,  which  contains  the  kernel  or  nutmeg. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  by  the  hand,  and  the  outside  envelope  is 
rejected.  The  mace  is  then  carefully  separated,  flattened,  and 
dried  in  the  sun. 

The  nuts  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  ovens,  and  exposed  to 
smoke,  until  the  kernel  rattles  in  the  shell.  They  are  then  broken 
open,  and  the  kernels  having  been  removed,  and  steeped,  for  a 
short  time,  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  to  protect  them  from 
the  depredation  of  insects,  they  are  cleaned,  and  packed  in  chests 
for  exportation.  The  nutmegs  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
an  insect  called  the  nutmeg  insect. 

Nutmegs  are  imported  into  England  from  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
Holland.  In  1838,  duty  was  paid  on  114,093  lbs.  (Pereira.) 
Into  this  country,  they  are  brought  either  directly  from  the  Ekist 
Indies,  or  indirectly  through  England  and  Holland.  They  are 
occasionally  exported  in  small  quantities  from  the  West  Indies, 
into  which  their  culture  has  been  introduced.  (ChrisHson.) 

Nutmegs  have  a  fragrant  aromatic  odour,  and  an  agreeable 
pungent  taste;  are  of  a  roundish  or  oval  shape;  streaked;  of  a 
grayish  colour,  yielding  readily  to  the  knife  or  the  rasp,  but  not 
easily  pulverizable.  On  analysis,  they  are  found  to  contain  vola- 
tile oil;  red  fat, soluble  in  alcohol;  yellow  fat,  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
alcoholic  extractive;  amidin,  and  ligneous  fibre,  with  lime.  {N, 
E.  Henry,) 

The  volatile  oil— OXEUH  ITBISTICiE— procured  by  submitting 
nutmegs  to  distillation  with  water,  is  always  imported  from  the 
East  Indies.    It  is  colourless  or  pale  yellow^  and  has  the  smell 
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and  raste  or  the  nutmeg.  By  agnation  wiih  water,  it  separates 
into  two  oilsj — the  one  Ughter»  the  other  tieavier  than  water. 

The  Oleum  Mr/rhticw  of  the  formor  Pharmacopoeia  of  tho 
Utiiled  Stales,  and  of  two  of  the  British  PharmacopcBJaSj  is  the 
expressed  oil,  improperly  called  oil  of  mace,  inasmuch  as  mace 
yields  a  volatile  oil  on  distillation  with  water,  similar  to  the  vola- 
tile oil  of  niittneg. 

The  expressed  oil  is  prepared  by  beating  nutmegs  to  a  paste, 
which  is  inclosed  in  a  bag,  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  water,  and 
expressed  between  healed  plates.  The  nutmeg  is  said  to  yield 
10  or  12  per  cenU  of  this  oil. 

The  best  is  imported  from  India  in  stone  jara.  An  inferior 
kind  is  in  oblong  cakes,  covered  with  the  leaves  of  some  jilanu 
It  is  composed  q{  iailmv-iike  oil,  1\  yellow  olltSi;  volatile  uil^  g, 
(Pereira.)  An  artificial  preparation  is  s^id  to  be  sometimes  sub- 
stituted fur  the  genuine  oil.  It  is  made  by  mixing  Together  vari- 
ous fatty  matters,  as  suet,  palm  oil,  spermaceti,  wax,  lard,  SiC^ 
adding  some  yellowish  or  brownish  colouring  stibstance,  aud 
giving  flavour  to  the  mixture  by  the  volatile  oil  of  nutmeg. 

This  expressed  oil  is  never  used  internally;  and  rarely  as  a 
gentle  local  excitant;  and  therefore  it  has  been  properly  left  out 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States. 

Nutmeg  possesses  the  virtues  of  all  the  aromatic  excitants,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable;  and,  therefore,  most  lised. 
It  is  a  well  known  spice  to  give  flavour  to  aHmentary  substances^ 
and  is  nsed  therapeutically  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
mask  the  flavour  of  other  less  agreeable  agents.  It  is  said  to 
have  proved  narcotic  in  India,  when  administered  in  large  doses; 
but,  practically,  no  such  effects  are  ever  witnessed  from  it  here,  A 
recent  writer  asserts,  that  he  is  acquainted  wiifi  a  case  in  which 
•  the  narcotic  effects  of  a  whole  nutmeg  were  several  times  expe- 
rienced. (Pereira.) 

Either  nutmeg  or  mace,  whose  medical  properties  are  analo- 
gous, may  be  given,  in  the  dose  of  from  g j,  to  3s5.,  in  powder 
ohtahied  by  graiing:  or,  the  oleum  myristic^  may  be  employed 
Id  the  dose  of  ^j,  to  ^.x. 

IPHtlTUS  MYEIS  TlCii,  SPIRIT  OF  NUTMEG.  {Mi/HsHc.  eontua  li}\  M- 
cohoL  dllui^  cong.  J^guse^  Oj.  Distil  a  gallon.)  It  posses.?es  the 
virtues  of  nutmeg;  but  is  chiefly  used  as  an  agreeable  adjunct  Iq 
other  agents.    Dose,  f.  5y  to  f.  5iij. 

Nutmeg  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Spiritus  Lavan- 
dula compontns^  the  Sf^rupns  Rhei  aroTnalicnSj  the  Trocliisci 
CrtfsE.  and  the  Trochisci  Magne&im  of  the  PharmacopoDia  of 
the  United  States* 
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13.   SAS'SAFRAS  KADFCIS  CORTEX.— BARK  OF  SASSAFRAS  ROOT. 

Laurus  Sas'sq/ras^  Sxx.  Stst.  EnneandriaMonogynia;  Nat. 
OsD.  Lauraces,  {LindUy^)  is  an  indigenous  tree,  cominon 
throughout  the  United  States;  which  blooms  in  the  Middle  States 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  wood  is  used  in  Europe,  whither 
it  is  sent  in  billets;  but  it  is  not  much  employed  in  this  country, — 
the  bark  of  the  root  being  the  officinal  portion  given  as  an  excitant. 

The  bark,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  generally  in  small  irregular 
pieces,  invested,  at  times,  with  a  browish  epidermis;  of  a  reddish 
colour,  very  brittle,  and  presenting,  when  freshly  broken,  a  lighter 
colour  than  that  of  the  exposed  surfaces.  Its  odour  is  fragrant, 
and  has  been  compared  to  that  of  fennel;  and  the  taste  aromatic 
and  sweetish.  The  virtues  are  dependent  upon  a  volatile  oil^ 
which  is  separable  by  distillation  with  water.  They  are  yielded 
readily  to  water,  so  that  the  infusion  is  occasionally  employed  as 
an  excitant.  Saasqfras  tea  has,  indeed,  been  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  in  place  of  Chinese  tea.  Flavoured  with  tnilk  and 
sngar,  it  is  sold  at  day>break  in  the  streets  of  London,  under  the 
name  of  Salocp. 

The  medical  properties  of  sassafras  are  those  of  the  I^uraceae 
in  general.  It  is  rarely,  however,  used  as  an  excitant.  It  is 
employed,  mainly  as  an  adjunct  to  diet  drinks  in  syphilis  and 
syphiloid  affections;  but,  in  this  respect,  has  by  no  means  the 
reputation  it  enjoyed  formerly. 

OIEUI  SAS'SAFUS,  tIL  98  SiSSAFRiS,— the  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  water,— is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  volatile  oils; 
s.  g.  1.094.  The  bark  yields  from  1.25  to  2  per  cent.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  turning  reddish  by  age,  and  has  the  odour  of  the 
sassafras,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  By  agitation 
with  water,  it  separates  into  two  oils;  one  lighter,  the  other 
heavier,  than  water. 

Sassafras  oil  possesses  the  virtues  of  all  the  aromatic  oils;  but 
it  is  rarely  given.    Dose,  ^j.  to  ^.x. 

Sassafras  bark  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Decoctum 
Sarsaparillm  Compositum,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States;  and  sassafras  oil  into  that  of  the  Syrupus  SarsapenvUlm 
Compositus. 


14.  LAVAN'DULA-— LAVENDER. 

Lavan'duJa  vera,  Common  or  Oarden  Lavender;  Sbx.  Stit. 
Didynamia  Gymnospermia;  Nat.  Ord.  Labiatae^  is  a  native  of 


southern  Europe,  but  is  largely  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and, 

also,  in  the  gtirdetis  of  tliis  country,  where  it  flowers  in  August. 
All  the  plaru  possesses' the  same  properties j  hut  the  flowers  or 
spikes  are  alone  officinal,  which  should  be  cut  when  they  begin 
to  bloom. 

Lavender  flowers  are  of  a  bluLsb-gray  colour;  and  have  a  fra- 
grant, agreeable  odour,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste.  When  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  they  afford  volatile  oil,  resin  [?],  tannic  acid>  a 
bitter  principle,  and  woody  fibre;  but  the  oil  is  the  active  consti- 
tuent.   1 1 18  obtained  by  distilling  ihe  flowers  with  water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  lavender  are  those  of  an  excitant  Hke 
other  aroinadcs,  but  as  its  taste  is  not  as  agreeable  as  many 
of  them,  it  is  rarely  prescribed  a^one.  It  is  more  freqnently 
used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies  administered  in  cases  of 
nervous  debility;  or  to  articles  whose  disagreeable  odour  it  is 
desirable  to  conceal  or  mask. 

OHM  lATANDUlE,  OH  OF  llT(l?fDER,  is  of  a  lemon  colour,  has  a 
fragraiit  odour — that  of  the  flower— and  a  warm  taste*  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  0,877  to  0.905— the  lightest  oil  being 
the  purest.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  whole  herb  has  the  specific 
gravity  0.9206,  but  the  odour  of  the  oil  is  considerably  deterio- 
rated, when  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  used  in  the  distillation, 
(Brande)  One  pound  of  oil  is  obtained  from  fifty  to  seventy 
pounds  of  the  flowers. 

Like  the  other  essential  oils,  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  of  a  certain 
specific  gravity.  That  of  Q.830  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions; 
timt  of  0.887  dissolves  only  42  per  cent. 

The  oil  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfnme;  but  occasionally  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  carminative,  especially  in  nervons  headache^  hysteria, 
&c.,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops  on  sugar. 

SPmiTlIS  liFiNDUm,  SPIRIT  OP  lATENDER.  {LavanditL  recent, 
tbij;  M^lcohoi  cong.;  Jlqum  Oij;  distil  a  gallon.)  This  prepara- 
tion is  rarely  employed  alone.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  formation 
of  other  officinal  compounds.  It  is  often  made  by  adding  the 
oil  of  lavender  to  rectified  spirit. 

spmiTus  LuiN Dui.i;  COMPOS im,  coinporsD  spieit  of  tmwEE, 

Compo uud  ii nciure  of  la  ve n der,  L a  ve n der  drops ^  Red  la  v e  rt  der 
dropa,  {Spirit,  lavanduL  Oiij;  Sp  rosmarin,  0]\  Cinnamom* 
cont.  Ij;  Car^ophylL  cont.  cij;  Mi/rislic*  cont.  oSs;  SanlaL  rasur. 
^iij,)  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  remedies  prescribed  by 
the  practitioner,  and  employed  by  the  unprofessional  in  nervous 
and  hysterical  affections^  and  in  cases  of  laintness  or  depression.   Ft 
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is,  also,  added,  occasionally,  to  other  excitants  and  to  tonic  mbr- 
tures.    The  dose  is  from  f.  3j.  to  f.  Sij.,  dropped  on  sugar. 

Lavender  water — as  it  is  ternied  in  the  shops — is  a  solution  of 
oil  of  lavender,  and  other  scents  in  spirit.  It  is  chiefly  used  as 
a  perfume. 


16.  ROSMARTNUS-— ROSEMARY. 

JSosmari'nus  officina'lia  or  common  rosemary: — Sex.  Syst. 
Diandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Labiatse,  an  evergreen  shrub, 
grows  spontaneously  in  southern  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  The 
tops  or  flowering  summits  are  the  officinal  portion.  Their  odour 
is  fragrant  and  grateful;  taste,  aromatic  and  bitterish. 

The  medical  virtues  of  rosemary,  which  are  dependent  upon 
essential  oil,  are  communicated  partially  to  water,  wholly  to 
alcohol.  They  are  those  of  the  labiate  plants  in  general, — as 
the  mints,  many  of  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  emmenagogue  properties;  but  probably  only  through  the  ex- 
citant influence  of  the  essential  oil.  It  is  rarely  given  internally; 
and  when  it  is  so,  it  is  usually  as  an  adjunct.  Dose  of  the  powder^ 
gr.  X.  to3ss. 

OIEIII  BOSIAKHn,  OIL  OF  BOSEIAST,  is  procured  from  rose- 
mary by  distillation  with  water.  The  fresh  leaves  aflford  the  oil 
in  considerable  quantity,  yet  great  discrepancy  exists  as  to  the 
precise  amount:  some  stating  it  at  26  per  cent.  {BaumS^  cited  by 
fVood  8f  Bache)\  others  hold,  that  one  pound  of  the  fresh  herb 
yields  about  a  drachm  of  the  oil.  {BrandeJ)  The  former  estimate 
is  evidently  an  exaggeration.  Oil  of  rosemary  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  having  a  very  fragrant  odour,  and  taste  like  that  of  the 
plant.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0.85.  When  long  kept,  it 
deposits  a  substance  identical  with  cantphor. 

It  is  rarely  prescribed  internally,  although  calculated  to  act  as 
a  nervine  as  well  as  the  Oleum  lavandulse.  It  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  other  substances  as  a  topical  excitant,  and  hence  forms 
part  of  various  rubefacient  liniments. 

If  administered  internally,  it  may  be  in  the  same  dose  as  the 
other  aromatic  volatile  oils, — three  to  ten  drops. 

SPairnS  BOSIAUNI,  spirit  of  ROSEIIBT.  (O/.  Hosmartn.  3ij;  JH- 
cohol.  cong.;  •dquasj  Oj;  distil  a  gallon.)  It  is  rarely  employed 
internally,  but  is  added  to  lotions  and  liniments,  as  the  Lini- 
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mentum  mponis;  and  to  one  compound  excitant  Imcliue — the 
Spirittis  lavandulm  composUns. 

The  Queen  of  Hungcirt/^s  waier  is  formed  extempornneotusiy 
by  a  niixmre  of  spirit  of  lavender  and  spirit  of  ro^temary,  {■% 
Lavand.  f  Sxii;  Sp,  Rosmarin,  t  IW.)  It  is  chiefly  nsed  as  A 
perfume;  and,  also^  as  nn  excitant,  in  the  same  cases  as  the  com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender,— tot  example,  in  nerrons  depressioni 
fainting,  &c.     It  makes,  hkewise,  a  good  excitant  liniment. 

Oil  of  rosemary  enters  info  the  composition  of  the  Linimenfnm 
mponi.H  camphoratum^  and  the  Tincttira  mponis  camphoraia 
of  ihe  Pharniacoposia  of  the  United  States. 


16.  GAULTHE'RIA.— PARTRIDGE  BERRY. 

GanUkB'ria  procum^hem^  Sex.  Sfst.  Decandria  Monogyniaj 
Nat.  Okd.  EriceaB,  is  indigenous  from  Canada  lo  Goorgin,  grow- 
ing in  iTJonntainous  tracts,  in  large  beds,  atid  in  dry,  barren  and 
sandy  plains,  beneath  the  shade  of  shrnbs  and  trees,  and  especially 
of  other  evergreens.  It  has  various  names  indifferent  parts  of  the 
United  Statics,  snch  as  deer  berry  ^  ieaberri/j  winiergreen^  and 
moitnlam  tea,  berried  tea,  gTOtiseberry^^Q.\  some  of  the  names 
being  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  fruit  is  a  favourite 
article  of  food  with  partridges,  deer,  and  grouse.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  September. 

The  leaves,  which  are  the  ofTlcinal  part  of  the  plant,  owe  their 
virtues  to  an  essential  oil,  OXEDM  GAIHTHE'RIJ;— separable  by  dis- 
lillaiion  wiih  water.  They  contain,  atsojlannicacid,  which  gives 
them  marked  a  stringency.  The  oil  has  a  brownish  yellow  colour, 
a  sweetish,  pungent,  peculiar  taste,  and  an  agreeable  and  peculiar 
odour,  [t  is  heavier  ihau  any  of  the  essential  oils)  its  specific 
gravity  being  1J7- 

The  medical  properties  of  gaultheria,  are  those  of  the  aromatica 
in  general.  It  possesses  at  the  same  time  a  slight  asuiugencyp 
which  may  adapt  it  to  certain  cases  of  diarrlimaj  but  it  is  chiefly 
used,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  flavour^  as  an  adjunct  lo  other 
medicines. 

Hoi  water  extracts  its  virtues,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  used 
in  the  form  of  infusion  or  tea.  The  oil  is,  however,  most  com- 
monly employed,  it  is  an  ingredient  of  the  Syrupus  sarsapa- 
riltx  composUus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

39' 
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17.  JUNIP^RUS.— JUNIPBR. 

Juniper  or  juniper  berries  is  the  fruit  ofJunip'erus  comfnti'" 
nis;  Sex.  Syst.  DioBcia  Monadelphia;  Nat.  Ord.  CouiferoB — a 
native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  introduced  into  this  country^ 
in  some  parts  of  which  it  has  become  naturalized.  In  the  pharma- 
copoeias of  Europe,  not  only  the  berries,  but  the  tops  and  wood 
are  officinal;  but  as  the  berries  possess  all  the  virtues,  they  alone 
are  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
round,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  more  or  less  shrivelled;  of 
a  blackish  purple  colour,  and  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 
The  taste  is  sweetish,  with  a  terebinthinate  flavour. 

The  property  on  which  their  virtues  are  dependent  is  a  volatile 
oil,  separable  by  distillation  with  water;  and  they  are  communi- 
cated to  water  and  to  alcohol.  They  are,  consequently,  excitant, 
yet  neither  they,  nor  any  of  the  preparations,  are  much  exhibited 
as  excitants. 

They  are  chiefly  prescribed  as  diuretics,  under  which  class 
some  of  the  preparations  are  mentioned.  The  essential  oil  is  the 
only  .one  that  needs  comment  here. 

OXEDH  jmnP  EBI,  OE  OF  MIFEB.  The  oil,  used  in  this  country, 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  Europe.  Its  odour  is  similar  to  that  of 
turpentine;  its  taste  acrid,  hot,  and  like  that  of  the  juniper;  and 
its  colour  light  greenish  yellow;  s.  g.  0.911.  It  is  said  to  be 
aduherated  occasionally  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  renders  it 
of  considerably  less  specific  gravity. 

The  dose  of  the  oil,  as  an  excitant,  Ls  from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 

Juniper  berries  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Spiritus  ju- 
niperi  compositus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


18.  LIM(yNI8  CORTEX— LEMON  PEEL. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Lim&num,  Lemon  tree; 
Sex.  Stst.  Polyadelphia  Icosandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Aurantiaceae,  is 
officinal  in  most  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  I'he  lemon  tree  has 
been  considered  a  native  of  Asia.  It  is  now, however,  naturalized 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  northern  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  many  of  the  more  temperate  regions  of  the 
tropics.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  southern  France,  and  we  observe  it,  occasionally,  fostered 
and  protected  in  our  own  gardens.  Tlie  lemons  that  are  used  in 
England  are  imported  chiefly  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
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the  Azores;  those  used  in  I  his  country  come  mainly  from  the 
West  Indies  and  ihe  Mecjiterranean, 

Lemon  peel  has  a  fragrant  well  known  odonr,  and  a  warm, 
aromatic,  biHer  lastep  By  drying  it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its 
warmth  and  odour  U  yields  by  expression  or  disiillaiionj  an 
essential  oil,  O'lEllM  LIMONIS  which  is  obiained  on  the  large  scale, 
but  not  hy  the  apothecary,  and  is,tlierefore,  placed  in  the  Materia 
Medica  Jist  of  the  Pliarmacopoeia  of  lire  United  Stales. 

The  viriues  of  iemon  peel  are  yielded  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

Lemon  peel  is  indebted  to  its  essential  oil  for  its  excitant  vir- 
tues. It  formd  an  agreeable  adjnnci  to  excitant  or  tonic  infas- 
sions,  hot  is  rarely  given  alone.  It  enters  into  the  eomposiiion  of 
the  Infusum  ^urantii  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
copceia^s,  and  of  the  infusum  Otntianx  Composiium  of  the 
Dublin  and  London  Pharmacoposias. 

OtEUM  HIOWS,  on  OP  lEMDNS,  This,  as  remarked  above,  ii 
obtained  either  by  expression  or  distillation.  In  the  former  pro- 
cessj  the  rind  is  grated  from  the  fruit,  and  then  expressed  in 
hair  sacks.  The  oil  is  suffered  lo  remain  at  rest  until  it  deposits 
some  of  its  impurities,  atUir  which  it  is  decanted  and  filtered. 
Thus  obtained,  it  is  turbid,  and,  owing  to  its  containing  mucila- 
giDons  matter,  does  not  keep  sn  well  as  that  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, but  its  flavour  is  said  to  be  more  pleasant  and  sweet.  It 
possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  It  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  cobur,  and  is  said  to  be  so  mistimes  adulterated  with 
fixed  oil,  and  with  alcotioL  The  farmer  adulteration  can  be 
detected,  as  in  the  case  of  volatile  oils  iu  general,  by  its  leaving 
a  stain  on  paper,  when  dropped  on  it  and  evaporated  by  a  gentle  , 
heat:  the  latter  is  known  by  agitation  with  water  producing 
milkiness. 

Oil  of  lemons  has  the  same  excitant  properties  as  other  volatile 
oils;  and,  like  them,  may  be  given  as  a  carminative  droj>ped  on 
sugar,  or  rubbed  up  with  it.  It  is  generalty,  however,  used  as  a 
perfume  to  cover  the  objectionable  od*)ur  of  oiher  stjhstances. 
Its  employment  in  certain  cases  of  conjutictivitis  has  been  re* 
ferred  lo  in  an  early  part  of  (his  volume. 

Oil  of  lemons  is  a  constituent  of  the  VngueniUTu  VeratH 
albif  of  the  Pliarmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

19.  O'l.EUM  BERGA'Mir,  OiL  OP  nERUAMOT— the  volitite  oil  of 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Ctirm  Lhnetta^  Citrus  Limftia  Berga'* 
mmm,  Citrus  Berga'mia^  or  Bergamot  Cilrus^  which  is  culti- 
vated in  rhe  sonth  of  Ennipe— isin  the  Materia  Medica  li.«stof  the 
Fharmacopcsia  of  tlie  United  Slates.     It  is  im ported  from  the 
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sotith  of  Earope.  It  is  only  used  as  a  scent  to  cover  nanseootf 
substances;  and,  with  this  view,  it  is  qjiade  to  form  part  of  the 
Unguenium  Sulphuris  compositum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States. 


dO.  AURANOH  CORTEX.— ORANGE  PEEL. 

Orange  peel  is  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Vulga'riSy 
Bigarade  or  Bitter  Orange  Tree^  and  of  Citrus  Jluran'tium, 
Common  or  Sweet  Orange  Tree;  Sex.  SrsT,  Polyadelphia 
Icosandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Aurantiaceee.  The  orange  is  a  native  of 
Asia.  It  grows  wild  in  various  parts  of  northern  Africa  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe 
almost  everywhere.  In  the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  the  fruit  is  chiefly  brought  from  the 
West  Indies,  the  Western  Isles,  and  the  south  of  Europe. 

Various  parts  of  the  orange  tree,  besides  the  peel  of  (he  frait, 
are  used  in  medicine.  The  leaves  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and 
are  aromatic  and  tonic.  They  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  is 
obtained  by  distillation,  and  constitutes  the  Essence  de  Petti 
Grainy  of  the  French  Pharmadens.  The  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  odour,  dependent  upon  essential  oil— ^which  has  been 
termed  NeroH  Oil; — 550  pounds  of  the  flowers  yielding  about  an 
ounce.  It  is  used  altogether  in  perfumery.  The  distilled  water 
of  the  flowers,  called  Orange-flower  fFatery  is  much  prescribed 
by  the  French  as  a  nervine.  The  immature  oranges,  which  fall 
off,  are  aromatic  and  bitter,  and  are  used  for  flavouring  curagoa; 
hence  they  are  called  Curagoa  Oranges.  When  smoothed  by  a 
lathe,  they  form  the  best  issue-peas  of  the  shops.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit,  like  that  of  the  lemon,  yields  a  volatile  oil,  which  re- 
sembles, in  odour,  the  rind  itself;  but  it  is  directed  to  be  separated 
by  distill  tion  by  many  of  the  colleges. 

Orange  peel  possesses  similar  properties  to  lemon  peel,  and  is 
applicable  to  the  same  cases.  It  is  an  aromatic  excitant,  and  is 
prescribed  as  an  adjunct  to  tonic  and  excitant  infusions,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  communicating  flavour  to  them.  The  bark  of 
the  bitter,  or  Seville  orange,  is  to  be  preferred  where  it  is  advised 
as  a  tonic  adjunct  or  adjuvant.  It  is  never,  perhaps,  given  in 
substance. 

CONFEOTIO  AUIUNTn,  COHFEGTION  OF  ORANGE  PEEL.  (jShtrant.  cort. 
recent,  [separated  by  grating]  ifej;  Sacchar.  ifeiij.)  This  confec- 
tion is  not  much  used.  It  possesses  the  aromatic  virtues  of 
orange  peel,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  bitter  pow- 
ders, or  for  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  as  the  subcarbonate^ 
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SnUFUS  AdUNTII  COK'TICIS,  mVF  OF  OtAIlOE  PEEL  {Jiurant.  cort. 
contus.  3ij;  ^qux  buHient.  Oj;  Sacchar.  ibiiss.)  This  syrup  is 
chiefly  employed  to  give  an  agreeable  flavour  to  ezciiant  and 
tonic  infusions:  f.  3iij.  of  it  may  be  added  to  f.  3vi.  of  any  of 
these.  It  enters  into  ihe  composition  of  the  Cor\ftctio  aromatica 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


31.  CAMTHORAw— CAMPHOR. 

Camphor  is  a  peculiar  concrete  substance,  derived  from 
Lauras  Cam'phoray  and  purified  by  sublimation.  It  is  not  pro- 
perly an  essential  oil,  and  yet  it  agrees  in  many  of  its  properties 
with  them.  It  difiers,  however,  in  its  solidity  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  in  its  not  being  converted  into  resin  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  or  by  nitric  acid.   (Pereira,) 

Lauras  Cam'phora-^S^x.  Syst.  Enneandria  Monogynia, 
Nat.  Ord.  Lauracea^ — is  a  native  of  China,  Japan  and  Cochin 
China,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Japan  into  Java. 
In  China,  it  is  afiirmed,  (he  chopped  branches  are  steeped  in  water^ 
and  afterwards  boiled,  until  the  camphor  begins  to  adhere  to  the 
stick  used  in  stirring.  The  liquid  is  then  strained,  and,  on  stand- 
ing, the  camphor  concretes:  alternate  layers  of  finely  powdered 
earth,  and  of  this  crude  camphor,  are  then  placed  in  a  copper 
basin,  to  which  another,  inverted,  is  luted.  Heat  is  now  applied 
and  the  cdmphor  sublimes.  In  Japan,  the  process  is  somewhat 
different;  the  roots  and  wood  are  chopped  up,  and  boiled  with 
water,  in  an  iron  vessel,  to  which  an  earthen  head  containing 
straw  is  adapted.  On  the  application  of  heat,  the  camphor  sub- 
limes and  condenses  on  the  straw. 

Two  kinds  of  crude  camphor  occur  in  commerce,  one  called  tub 
camphor,  from  being  imported  in  tubs.  It  comes  from  Batavia, 
but  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Japan;  it  is,  also,  called  Dutch 
camphorj  and  Japan  camphor.  The  other  kind — common  crude 
camphor^  China  camphor,  Formosa  camphor ,  is  imported  from 
India  in  square  chests.  It  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  island  of 
Formosa.  This  crude  camphor  is  in  small  grains,  or  granular 
masses,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  but  is  never  found  in  the  shops. 
It  is  refined  by  sublimation.  Formerly,  all  the  refined  camphor 
was  obtained  from  abroad;  but  now  the  process  is  effected  on  a 
large  scale  in  this  country,  and  the  camphor  is  considered  equal 
to  any  that  was  formerly  imported.  The  crude  camphor  is  mixed 
with  a  small  proportion  of  quicklime,  and  exposed,  in  a  glass  or 
earthenware  vessel,  in  a  sand-bath,  to  a  gradually  increased  heat, 
by  which  it  is  melted,  and  ultimately  converted  into  vapour  which 
is  condensed  in  a  suitable  vessel.  ( Wood  Sf  Bache.) 
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The  refitted  camphor  of  the  shops  has  the  ferm  of  the  Teasel 

in  which  (he  sublimation  has  been  accomplished^  and  is,  therefore, 
generally  in  the  form  of  large  hemispherical  cakes;  convex  on  one 
side,  concave  on  the  other,  and  perforated  in  the  centre.  It  is  of 
a  white  colour,  semi-pellucid,  brittle,  yet  easily  pulverizable,  and 
of  a  crystalline  texture.  Its  odour  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  fra- 
grant; taste  bitterish  and  aromatic,  accompanied  by  a  sensation 
of  coldness.  It  evaporates  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
and  in  closed  vessels,  as  in  the  bottles  in  the  shop  of  the  apothe- 
cary, which  are  exposed  to  light,  it  evaporates,  and  crystallizes 
on  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  It  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  only  in 
water;  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  oils  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  &c.  If  water  be  added  to  the  solution  in  alcohol,  the 
camphor  is  immediately  precipitated.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.9857. 

There  are  few  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  regarding  the 
effects  of  which,  on  the  animal  economy,  there  has  been  greater 
diversity  of  sentiment  In  respect,  however,  to  its  excitant  action 
in  certain  doses,  there  is  but  little  disagreement;  and  it  is  this 
action  otily,  that  has  to  be  considered  here.  When  it  is  applied 
endermically,  it  excites  pain,  and  if  held  in  the  mouth  occasions 
heat,  redness  and  other  signs  of  hyperaemia  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth;  and  when  swallowed  in  substance,  the  sen- 
sations experienced  in  the  epigastric  region  are  similar  to  those 
induced  by  the  essential  oils  in  general. 

It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  depression  has  preceded  the  exci- 
tation induced  by  it;  but  although  the  author  has  administered  it 
in  numerous  cases  with  the  view  of  carefully  observing  its  effects, 
he  has  never  witnessed  this  preceding  sedation.  In  regard  to  its 
deleterious  effects  on  the  nervous  system  when  taken  in  large 
doses,  and  the  discordant  views  in  relation  thereto,  opportunity 
may  be  afforded  to  treat  in  another  place. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  whilst  strangury  has  been  as- 
cribed to  it  by  some;  it  is  the  main  remedy  on  which  many  others 
depend  in  cases  of  strangury,  in  that  especially  which  is  induced 
by  cantharides.  The  author  has  neither  observed  the  influence 
01  camphor  in  one  case  nor  in  the  other.  He  is  not  disposed  to 
place  much  value  upon  it  as  an  excitant  in  those  cases  in  which 
It  has  been  so  much  extolled  by  many.  It  is  chiefly  in  adynamic 
and  long  protracted  fevers,  that  it  has  been  prescribed;  but  almost 
always  associated  with  some  other  agent,  as  with  opium,  where 
the  object  has  been  to  allay  restlessness  and  irritation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  induce — as  it  has  been  conceived — some  ten- 
dency towards  the  skin; — or  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  where 
the  prostration  has  been  more  considerable.  In  none  of  these 
cases,  perhaps,  does  the  practitioner  look  solely  to  the  excitant 
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agency  of  the  camphor;  bnt  rather  to  that  narcotic  influence 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some. 

Whatever  properties  it  has  appeared  to  possess  as  a  diaphoretic 
*^and  the  belief  in  which  has  led  to  its  use  in  other  diseases,  as 
chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  &c. — have  been  probably  owing  to  its 
gently  excitant  agency;  but  farther  reference  has  been  made  to 
this  subject  under  another  head. 

Camphor  forms  part  of  many  of  the  officinal  and  other  lini- 
ments, of  different  pharmacopoBias  and  formularies,  as  well  as  of 
domestic  use.  In  such  cases,  it  is  usually  combined  with  other 
excitants. 

The  medium  dose  of  camphor,  in  substance,  is  generally  stated 
at  from  five  to  ten  grains;  which  may  be  given  rubbed  up  with 
sugar,  or — what  is  preferable — in  the  form  of  pill.  An  objec- 
tion has  been  urged  against  the  pilular  form — that  as,  in  this  state, 
the  camphor  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  in  the  gastric  fluids,  it 
may  float  on  the  top,  and  be  apt  to  excite  nausea,  or  pain  and 
uneasiness  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  ( fVood  fy  Bache). 
The  author  has  never  witnessed  any  of  these  results,  which  proba- 
bly occurred,  in  the  cases  where  they  have  been  met  with,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dose  having  been  large.  At  the  same  time,  with 
the  opinion,  which  he  possesses  of  the  value  of  camphor  as  an 
excitant,  he  is  disposed  to  place  as  much  reliance  on  an  ordinary 
dose  of  the  •Aqua  campAorse  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  which  contains 
a  verv  small  amount  of  camphor,  as  on  a  larger  dose  administered 
in  pill  or  powder. 

KiUl  CAMP'HOIUS,  GAMPIOK  WATER.  {Camphor.  E'lj;  jHcohoLnxl; 
Magnesias  carbonat.  5};  ^gtias  destillat.  Oij.)  The  alcohol  is 
added  to  break  down  the  cohesion  of  the  camphor,  and  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  facilitates  its  solution.  Each  fluidounce  of 
the  water  is  computed  to  contain  three  grains  of  camphor.  The 
usual  dose  is  from  f.  Sss.  to  f.  §j.  and  more. 

70101011  GAIFIKNU!,  TINCTDKB  OF  CAIPHOB.  (Camphor.  Iv^^l^ 
cohol.  Oij.)  This  is  the  ^^camphorated  spirit  qf  wine^^  of  the 
older  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  rarely  given  internally.  If  desirable^ 
however,  from  10  to  60  drops  may  be  rubbed  up  with  sugar  an<J 
water  be  added  to  make  a  draught.  Should  the  water  be  added 
without  this  precaution,  the  greater  part  of  the  camphor  would  be 
separated.  Water  must,  consequently,  be  regarded  as  au  incom- 
patible. 

Tincture  of  camphor  is  generally,  however,  employed  as  an 
excitant  liniment  i|i  sprains,  and  bruises,  in  cases  of  deep-seated 
pains,  of  a  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  kind,  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  excite  revulsion  on  the  surface;  and  to  modify  the  nutritive 
actions  of  a  part,  as  in  cases  of  tumours. 
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URUERTIII  COBWiEf  CAIFHOt  LINIHEIIT.  {Camphor.  §ss;  Olei 
olivZf  f.  3ij.) 

UNIMENTDI  8AP0m  GlIPHOUm  CAMPHORATED  80AP  UinilDIT, 
OPODELDOC.  {Sapon.  vulgar.  Jiij;  Camphor.  Sj;  01.  rosmarin^ 
01.  origan,  aa  f.  3j;  Alcohol.  Oj.) 

TlNCTniA  SAPOm  CAHPBOEATA,  CAHPHORATED  TINCTUIE  OF  SOAP, 
Soap  Liniment.)  Sapon.  in  rasur.  Siv;  Camphor,  ixy^  01.  rosma- 
rin.  f.  Sss;  •Alcohol.  Oij.) 

These  various  liniments  are  employed  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  Tinctura  camphor®.  They  are  better  adapted, 
however,  for  prolonged  friction,  by  reason  of  the  admixture  of 
soap,  or  oil,  or  both,  and,  consequently,  are  generally  prescribed 
where  the  object  is  to  discuss  tumors;  or  to  occasion  the  taking  up 
of  any  solid  or  fluid  deposition. 

Camphor  forms  part  of  the  Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  Slates. 


23.  CANELliA. 

Canella  is  the  bark  of  Canel'la  alba^  Laurel-leaved  Canella 
or  Wild  Cinnamon:  Sex.  Svst.  Dodecandria  Monogynia;  Nat. 
Ord.  Meliaccse; — Gultiferae  (Jussieu)^  a  tree,  from  ten  to  fifty 
feet  high,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the 
neighbouring  continent  of  America. 

Canella  of  the  shops  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches, 
occurring  in  quills,  but  sometimes  in  flat  pieces  of  considerable 
size.  It  is  of  a  pale  orange-yellow  colour,  and  of  an  odour  and 
taste  intermediate  between  those  of  cloves  and  cinnamon.  It  is 
confounded  at  times  with  fFinter\9  Bark  (q.  v.),  and  hence  has 
been  called  spurious  fVinter^s  Bark.  It  certainly  resembles  it 
in  taste,  but  not  much  in  appearance. 

When  subjected  to  analysis,  canella  yields  volatile  oil,  which 
is  its  active  ingredient;  a  little  bitter  extractive,  which  commu- 
nicates to  it  what  tonic  property  it  possesses;  besides  other  mat- 
ters of  less  importance.    Alcohol  extracts  all  its  virtues. 

Canella  possesses  the  ordinary  excitant  virtues  of  the  aromatic 
barks,  and  may  be  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  gr.  x.  to  3ss.  It  is 
rarely,  however,  given  alone;  but  is  added  to  cathartic  and  tonic 
agents,  to  act  as  a  corrigent  to  the  former,  and  an  adjuvant  to 
the  latter.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Pulvis  Aloes 
et  Canella  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 
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23,  WmTEHA^WIWTBR'S  BARK. 

This  article  b  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  (he 
United  Stales.  It  is  the  bark  of  JVin'Ura  ^rojitatica^  Drymis 
Win'Uri,  or  IVinfer^s  Bark  IVee;  Sex.  Syst.  Poly  and  ria  Te- 

iragynia;  Nat.  Ord,  MagnoliaceEe;  an  evergreen  tree^  which  is 
indigenous  along  the  Strails  of  Magellan,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Now 
Grenada. 

The  bark  of  the  shops  is  in  qnills  or  rolled  pieces;  of  a  pale 
yellowish  or  dull  reddish-gray  colour  externally,  with  red  ellip- 
lical  spots,  Jntenially,  it  is  of  a  reddisli-brown  colour;  whilst  the 
inner  surface  of  canella,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded,  is  of 
a  pale  colour.  Like  canella,  its  main  constituent  is  volatile  oilj 
hut^  unlike  it,  it  contains  tannic  acid  and  oside  of  iron. 

Its  medical  Tirtues  are  essentially  ihose  of  canella,  than  which 
it  is  much  less  used.     Dose  of  the  powder,  gr,  x.  to  Sss. 


-       S4.  CAL'AMUS,— SWEET  FLAG. 

Calamus,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
rhizoma  of  ^^c'orus  Catamtisj  Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Mono- 
gynia;  Nat.  Oed.  Aroideaej — Acoracex  (Liadle7/)-^an  indigenous 
plant,  which  grows  abundantly  in  this  count ry,  in  low,  damp 
places^  and  along  the  sides  of  ditches  and  stream.^,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June*  It  also  grows  abundantly  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia, 

The  roots,  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  shops,  are  of  various 
lengths,  flattened,  and  of  the  breadth  of  the  fingers;  they  are  of 
a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and^  on  the  under  surface,  there  are 
numerous  dark  points,  whence  the  roots  arise;  ihe  texture  of  the 
rhizoma  is  spongy  or  corky,  and  the  fracture  short  and  rough. 

The  odour  is  strong  and  rather  fragrant;  the  taste  aromatic, 
warm,  and  bitterish.  On  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  an 
essential  oil— the  oleum  calmni  aromafici  of  the  shops,  on 
which  its  medical  virtues  essentially  depend;  but  it  is  never  used 
in  medicine*  It  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
perfumery,  and  to  be  bought  by  snuft'-tnakers,  with  the  view 
probably  of  seen li tig  snuff.   (Pereira.) 

In  addition  to  the  essential  oil,  calamus  has  been  found  also  to 
contain  resin  and  extractive,  the  latter  of  which  has  an  acrid  and 
sweetish  taste. 

Calnmusisnot  mtich  used  in  medicine;  it  appears^  however, 
to  have  risen  in  estimation  wuh  the  framers  of  ihe  Pharmacopeia 
VOL.  I. — 40 
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of  the  United  States,  who,  in  the  last  edition  (1842),  have  elevated 
it  from  the  secondary  to  the  primary  Hst 

Its  properties,  being  mainly  dependent  upon  essential  oil,  its  vir- 
taes  are  yielded  to  water;  and  in  the  form  of  infusion^  {Calam. 
Sj;  J}^.  bullient.  Oj:  dose,  a  wine-glassful,)  it  may  be  given  as  a 
stomachic  and  carminative  in  atonic  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs, — but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  possessed  of  any  virtues,  not 
equally  possessed  by  the  other  articles  of  the  class.  A  recent 
writer  (Pereira)  considers  it  to  be  especially  serviceable  in  goaty 
subjects. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  9j  to  3j. 

It  need  scarcely  be  repeated,  that  decoction  is  objectionable  in 
every  case,  where  the  medical  properties  are  dependent  wholly 
or  in  part  on  essential  oiL 


25.  PIMEirrA.— PIMENTa 

Pimento^  •Allspice  or  Jamaica  Pepper  is  the  unripe  berry  of 
Myrtus  Pimen'ta  or  ^Eitge^nia  Pimen'ta;  Sex.  Syst.  Icosan- 
dria  Mynogynia;  Nat.  Oed.  Myrtacese — a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  particularly  abundant  in  Jamaica,  whence  one  of  its 
names.  It  is  a  native,  likewise,  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 
When  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  size,  but  is  yet  green,  it  is 
gathered  and  dried. 

The  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  England,  in  1839, 
was  277,185  lbs.  (Pereira.) 

The  taste  of  allspice,  which  is  a  familiar  spice,  is  pungent, 
slightly  astringent,  and  mixed,  like  the  odour,  which  is  aromatic, 
and  resembles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  cloves.  It 
imparts  its  flavour  to  water,  and  all  its  virtues  to  alcohol.  The 
analysis  of  the  berries  by  Bonastre  furnishes  a  variety  of  con- 
stituents, but  those,  on  which  the  medical  properties  are  depen- 
dent, are  a  volatile  oil — separable  into  two  oils,  one  lighter  and 
the  other  heavier  than  water;  and  a  green  oil  or  resinous  matter, 
which  has  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  contributes  to  the  activity 
of  the  pimento.  Except  in  odour,  the  properties  of  the  volatile 
oil  appear  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  oil  of  cloves. 

Pimento  possesses  the  medical  properties  of  the  other  spices. 
It  is  a  warm  aromatic  excitant;— not  oflen  administered  alone; 
but  chiefly  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  medicines,  to  communicate 
flavour,  or  to  correct  griping  or  nauseous  properties.  It  is  in  ex- 
tensive use  as  a  condiment. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  10  to  40  grains. 

OlEUI  PIHENTJ!,  ML  OF  PmENTO,  is  obtained  by  submitting  all- 
spice, bruised,  to  distillation  witii  water.    The  allspice  yields 
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about  4,37  per  cent,  of  oil — heavy  and  light  togethen  {Pereira.} 
Its  colour  is  reddish-brown;  its  odour  very  tnigrantj  and  both 
that  and  I  he  taste  are  those  of  the  pimento,  bai  in  an  increased 
degree.  Irs  speci&c  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  vvaier>  ave- 
raging L021. 

Ii  is  employed  medicinally  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  aro- 
raatics  aud  volatile  oils.    Dose,  from  "lij.  lo  TTtx. 

An  *^gua  Pimenim  may  be  formed  with  the  oil  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  *^2qua  Cinnamomi  (q*  t») 

SPffilTDS  PIMENTO,  SPIRIT  OP  PIMESTO,  (PtmmL  cont.  |ij;  .^Z- 
cokoL  diiuL  cong.;  ^gtt^^  Oj;  distil  a  gallon.)  It  has  ilie  same 
medical  qualiUea  as  ttie  ordinary  aromatic  spirits*  Dose^  f,  3j- 
to  f,  5iij. 


SG,  PIPES.— BLACK  PEPPEE, 

The  berries  of  black  pepper— Pi>er  nigrum^SEi^.   Srsr- 

DiandriaTri^yniaj  Nat,  Ord.  Piperacese,  { A'finM)— are  the  only 
officinal  pepperinlhe  Pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States.  They 
possess,  however,  all  the  virtues  ol^  the  class*  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated ill  varions  parts  of  India^  and  the  Islands^  and  likewise  in 
the  West  Indies;  but  Enrope  aud  America  derive  their  main 
supplies  from  Sumatra  and  Java.  In  1840,  the  quantity  which 
paid  duty  on  importation  into  England  was  2,271,174  lbs* — 
(Pereira.) 

The  berries  are  gathered  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe^  and| 
on  being  dried,  become  black  and  wrinkled;  but  this  applies  only 
to  the  outer  surface,  which,  when  removed,  leaves  the  whiie 
pepper — piper  album f  winch  is  a  more  delicate  spice,  not  con- 
taining the  same  proportion  of  active  ingredient. 

Pepper-corns  are  of  the  size  of  small  peas,  have  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  fiery,  pungent  taste,  which  is  dependent  upon  essen- 
tial oil.  Accordingly,  their  virtues  are  yielded  to  alcohol,  and^ — in 
a  less  degree — to  water.  On  analysis,  they  have  been  found  to 
yield,  l.  Resin  of  Pepper,  a  very  acrid  substance,  possessing  in  a 
great  degree  the  acrid  properties  of  tht3  peppers,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  etiier,  bnt  not  in  volatile  oils.  2.  Volatile  Oil  of  Pepper — 
having  the  odour  and  taste  of  pepper,  3.  Piperin,  found  in  all 
the  peppers,  and  described  under  the  head  of  Tonics* 

The  medical  properties  of  pepper  are  essentially  those  of  cap- 
sicum, ihan  which  it  is  less  acrid.  Like  it,  it  is  extensively  used 
as  a  condiment*  In  atonic  conditions  of  the  stomach,  as  in  the 
gouty,  it  is  occasionally  given  \o  check  nausea,  or  to  retnovc  flatu- 
lence, but  it  is  not  often  prescribed— partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
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&miliarity  with  it  as  a  condiment  constantly  on  the  table  having 
prevented  it  from  receiving  as  much  attention  as  it  otherwise 
might  have  done.  It  has  been  prescribed  occasionally  in  place 
of  cnbebs  for  gonorrhoea,  and  the  other  mucous  inflammations  for 
which  the  latter  remedy  has  been  advised. 

A  watery  ir\fusion  has  been  found  serviceable  in  relaxed  sore 
throat,  and  it  has  occasionally  been  employed  as  an  excitant  in 
paralysis  of  the  tongue.  Formed  into  an  oiniment^  it  has  been 
used  in  tinea  capitis,  and  with  this  view  an  Unouentum  Pipsris 
NiGRi,  {JJdipiSf  ibj;  Piper,  nigr,  in  pulv.  3iv.)  is  officinal  in  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  has  to  be  employed  with  caution, 
and  is  scarcely  ever  used  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 

The  dose  of  black  pepper  is  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv.  It  may  be 
administered  either  in  the  berry  or  in  powder.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  may  be  made  into  pills. 

A  nostrum,  called  fFard^s  Paste^  acquired  much  celebrity  in 
piles,  fistulffi,  and  chronic  affections  of  the  rectum;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  substitute  was  introduced  into  the  British  Colleges 
under  the  name  Confectio  Piperis  nigri.  It  has  received  high 
testimony  in  its  favour,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  beneficial 
in  diseases  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  in  which  an  excitant 
is  indicated.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  asserts,  that  it  has  some- 
times proved  successful  in  severe  cases  of  piles,  by  mixing  with 
the  faeces,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  diseased  parts.  It 
consists  of  black  pepper,  elecampane  root,  fennel  seed,  honey  and 
sugar. 


27.  CAPSICUM.— CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Cap'sicum  an'nuum;  Sex. 
SrsT.  Pentandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Solanese; — Solanaceae, 
(Ltndlet/,) — a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, and  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe  and  this  country.  The 
recent  fruit,  called  Chillies^  is  sold  for  pickling;  and  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  druggists  bears  the  same  name. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  capsicum,  which  produce  a 
fruit  varying  in  shape;  but  the  oblong  varieties  are  those  that  are 
chiefly  used  medicinally.  The  fruit,  when  perfectly  ripe,  dried, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  forms  ^red  pepper/  or  Cayenne  pepper. 

The  odour  of  capsicum  is  aromatic  and  pungent;  the  taste  very 
biting,  hot,  and  aromatic.  Its  virtues,  which"  have  been  consi- 
dered to  be  dependent  upon  a  peculiar  principle,  called  capsicin^ 
are  yielded  to  ether,  alcohol  and  water.  (Bucholz.)  The  follow- 
ing is  the  analysis  of  Braconnot: — Acrid  oil,  {capsiciny)  1.9;  wax 
with  red  colouring  matter,  0.9;  brownish  starchy  matter,  9.0; 
peculiar  gum,  6.0;  animalized  matter,  5.9;  woody  fibre^  67.8; 
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salts,  (cilrate  of  potassa,  6.0;  phosplmte  of  potassa,  and  chloride 
of  polassiiim,  3.4j}— 9A— Totul,  100» 

Tfie  ncUan  of  capsicum,  taken  internally,  is  excitant;  and  whan 
applied  lo  any  portion  of  tlie  cntaneons  suri^ice,  it  is  rubefacient, 
andjconseqiietuly,  revelleiit.  If  taken  in  an  overdose,  it  nmy 
cause  inflannuaUon  of  the  stomach;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  corjceive^ 
thiit  a  sufficit'ut  quantity  to  produce  this  effect  could  be  readily 
taken,  in  cofisequt^nco  of  its  acrid  wctinn  upon  the  mouth.  It  is  a 
well  known  condimenrj  and,  in  tlie  K\i^l  Indies,  is  used  in  very 
large  qiiaTjfiiiesj  wiitiont  any  disagreeable  resnits.  A  friend  of  the 
author  has  seen  one,  who  had  resided  for  a  long  tinne  in  Hiudus- 
than,eal  it  upon  bread  and  buUer— the  layer  of  the  pepper  being 
as  thick  as  that  of  the  latter.  In  those  climes,  liie  effect  of  the 
elevated  temperature  has  an  injiirituis  influence  on  the  function 
of  innervation;  digestion  is  accordingly  imperfectly  performed, 
and  excitant  condiments  are  greatly  indulged  in.. 

Capsiciim  is  not  often  administered  as  a  general  excitant;  but 
it  is  liighly  appropriate^  wherever  there  is  defective  impressibility 
of  Ihe'stomach.  In  cases  of  malignant  cholera,  and  in  the  low 
stages  of  fever,  it  is  occasionally  prescribed  by  some;  but  it  is 
more  freqiKmtly  employed  in  asthenic  dyspepsia — as  in  thaf, 
which  occurs  in  atonic  gf>tH,  or  hi  the  habitual  drniikard*  It 
has,  al^Oj  been  prescribed  in  paralytic  and  lethargic  cases;  but 
the  internal  use  of  excitants  must  be  used  in  snch  cases  with 
caution,— for  fear,  that  tlie  pathological  condition,  which  is  n^sually 
hemorrhage  into  the  encephalon,  or  vascular  hypersemia,  should 
be  augmented  by  it.  It  lias,  likeivise,  been  advised  as  an  ad- 
junct to  sulphate  of  quinia  in  intermittents,  in  which  there  is 
great  want  of  gastric  irnpressibiliry.  It  is  most  commonly,  how- 
ever, used  as  a  local  excitant,  espccinlly  in  cases  of  matigrmnt  or 
sluggish  sore  throat;  and  its  good  effects  in  scarlatina  maligna 
have  been  deposed  to  by  many  excellent  observers*  The  author 
has  occasionally  seen  asthenic  or  sluggish  sore-throat  aggravated 
by  it;  bur,  at  other  timeSj  benefti  has  resulted  from  it. 

In  cynanciie  maligna — including  in  the  term  the  cynanche  of 
scarlatina  maligna— it  is  given  by  some  internally  at  iUq  samo 
tiuie.  The  following  form  is  one  that  is  often  used  as  a  gargle. 
{Capsic.  In  pnlv.  3J;  Sodii  chiorid.  9j;  J^cetiy  ps-,^9qusE  fir* 
veniisy  i  Jvj.  Infunde  et  cola.)  In  relaxed  conditions  of  the 
throat  or  uvula,  it  may  be  applied  also  in  the  form  of  tincturo 
by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 

As  a  rubefacient,  capsicum  is  used  wherever  cutaneous  repel- 
lents artf  consideied  to  be  indicated,— ns  in  the  delirium  or  coma 
of  fever;  but  in  snch  cases  sin:*pisnis  are  generally  preferred.  It 
may  he  made  into  a  cataplasm  in  the  same  manner  as  mustard, 
and  be  applied  to  ihe  lower  extremities;  or  it  may  bo  mixed  with 
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heated  spirit,  and  used  as  a  lotion.  In  similar  cases,  as  well  as 
when  the  circulation  does  not  go  on  actively  in  the  lower  limbs, 
as  shown  by  cold  feet,  woollen  socks  may  be  dusted  with  the  pow- 
der. In  neuralgic  pains,  the  same  applications  are  often  benefi- 
cial; and  in  the  cold  stage  of  cholera,  where  frictions  were 
indicated,  the  cayenne  pepper  was  often  added  to  the  ointments 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  formed  a  common  adjunct  to  the 
Unguentum  hydrargyri. 

The  capsicum  cataplasm  is  not  so  apt  to  vesicate  as  the 
sinapism. 

The  dose  of  capsicum  powder  is  from  three  grains  to  ten, 
which  may  be  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread;  or — espe- 
cially in  cases  of  atony  of  the  stomach — with  extract  of  gentian. 
(Pulv.  capsic.f  Ext.  geniian.j  aa  ^j;  Jlgux,  q.  s.;  ut  fiant  pilulas 
xij.    Each  pill  will  contain  about  two  grains  of  capsicum.) 

In  cases  of  cynanche,  the  gargle  before  recommended  may  be 
used,  or  a  simple  infusion  of  capsicum.  (Capsic.  in  put  v.  gss; 
Jiquse  fervent  is  ^  Oj);  or  a  mixture  of  the  tincture  of  capsicum 
and  water.     ( Tincturas  capsici^  f.  gss;  Aqum^  f.  5viij.) 

TDrCTHEA  CAP'SICI,  TINCTUlffl  OF  CAYENNE  PEPPEB.  {Capsicii',  Al^ 
cohoL  ditut,  Oij.)  The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  cayenne  pepper  is 
from  xiTi  ^^  f*  3J  ^^  more,  in  the  cases  before  mentioned.  It  is 
likewise  employed  occasionally  to  cover  the  taste  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, as  well  as  to  prevent  the  nausea  which  the  oil  might  in- 
duce; and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  rubefacient,  when  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  spread  over  the  part. 


28.  CUBEB'A.— CUBEBS. 

Cnbebs  are  the  berries  of  Piper  cubeb'a;  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria 
Trigynia;  Nat.  Ord.  PiperaceaB.  This  species  of  pepper  is  a 
native  of  Java  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  but  flourishes,  also, 
in  India  and  Guinea. 

It  is  the  dried  unripe  fruit.  It  resembles  black  pepper,  except 
that  it  is  lighter  coloured,  and  each  pepper-corn  is  furnished  with  a 
short  stalk,  which  has  given  it  the  name  Piper  caudatum. 
Within  the  hard  shell  is  a  spherical  seed,  which  is  whitish  inter- 
nally, and  oily.  The  odour  of  cubebs  is  aromatic;  the  taste  pun- 
gent, like  pepper,  and  camphoraceous. 

The  active  ingredient  of  cubebs  is  the  volatile  oil,— OliEDI 
CUBEB'Jl— which  is  separated  by  distillation,  is  officinal  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as 
the  best  and  most  convenient  preparation  of  cubebs.  (Pereira.) 
The  analysis  of  cubebs  by  Monheim  afforded  the  following  re- 
sults—green volatile  oil,  2.5;  yellow  volatile  oil,  1.0;  cubebin, 
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probably  the  same  as  piperin,  4.5;  bfilsamic  resin,  1.5;  vvny,  3.0j 
chloridti  of  sodium,  LO;  extraclive,  6.0;  lignin^  65.0;  loss,  15.5. — 
lota!,  100.00. 

The  action  of  ciibebs  on  the  economy  is,  in  many  resppcts^  like 
that  of  copaiba,  Ii  has,  also,  the  general  exclttuit  prDpertieaof 
the  peppers,  bnt  is  rarely  adinitiislored  except  in  diseases  of  the 
gcniio-uiinary  mucous  niembraiie,  on  which  its  action  is  like  that 
of  copaiba,  probably  through  the  operation  of  its  essential  oil, 
whicli  is  separated  from  ir,  passes  into  ihe  mass  of  blood,  and  is 
separated  along  with  the  urine  by  tlie  kidney.  Like  cojiaiha,  loo, 
in  over-doses,  it  is  apt  to  indnce  unicaria,  and  to  excite  uitiam- 
matioii  of  the  gastro-emeric  niucons  membrane. 

In  gcmorrhiea,  it  is  given  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
copaiba;  and  like  tluit  agent,  in  violerjl  inflammatory  cases,  and 
intheearly  stages  of  ordinary  cases,  ii  may  be  injurious.  There  are 
numerous  insiances  on  record,  in  which  unpleasant  consequences 
— as  orchitis,  and  cystitis — Jiavo  resulied  fmni  its  improper  ad- 
minislraiion.  Many  praciilioners,  however^  give  il  in  every 
stage  of  li)e  disease. 

In  gleet,  and  chronic  inflammation  in  general  of  the  mucous 
roembrarrc  of  the  urinary  organs,  its  employment  is  more  appro- 
priate. Il  has  been  advised,  also,  in  ihe  gonorrhoea  of  the  female, 
as  well  as  in  leucorrhoea;  biU  here  its  efficacy  is  more  iimiled, 
and  some,  indeed,  deny  it  to  have  uny. 

Il  is  atlirmed,  lliat  in  abscesses  of  the  prostate,  benefit  has 
resulted  from  the  gentle  stimnhis  it  has  afforded;  and  in  liemor- 
rhoidf!,  lis  agency  has  beeti  likewise  foniid  beneficial.  In  most 
respects,  indeed,  its  action  resembles  tlial  of  copaibaj  (q.  v.)  In 
one  respect,  I  here  would  appear  to  be  a  ditference  belwreen 
them.  Copaiba  is  said  to  have  induced  chronic  rlieumatism, 
whereas  cubeba  has  been  administered  in  that  disease,  and,  it  is 
said,  advantageously. 

Cubeba  is  commoiily  prescribed  in  gonorrhoea  in  powder,  and 
in  doses  of  one,  two,  and  even  four  drachms,  repeated  once  or 
oftener  in  the  day.  In  affections  of  ihe  bladder  and  prostate,  the 
dose  is  generally  less, — from  ten  to  thirty  gffiins.  EloctuarieSj 
lozenges  arid  boluses  have  likewise  been  prepared  with  it;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  great  advantage  in  these  fornnilffi.  (See 
the  auihor-s  New  Remedies,  3d  edit.,  p.  192.  Pliilad,  1S41,) 

In  consequence  of  the  gastric  irritation  sometimes  produced  by 
it,  it  has  been  projiosedj  that,  like  copaiba,  it  should  be  given  in 
enema,  to  the  amoniU  of  one  or  two  draciims  or  more  of  tlie 
powder,  suspended  in  five  or  six  omices  of  an  oleaginous  niixture, 

1 1  is  advisable  to  keep  the  bowels  open  during  its  use,  for  when 
hardened  faeces  are  permitted  to  accumulate,  the  spice  iusinu- 
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ates  itself  into  the  mass,  and  occasions  excoriations  of  the  rec- 
tUDL  (Paris.) 

TfflCTnUA  CBBEB E,  TINCmB  OP  CUBEBS.  (Cubeb.  contns.  |iv;  ./f/- 
cohoL  dilut,  Oij.  It  may  also  be  made  by  the  process  of  displace- 
ment.) The  dose  of  this  tincture  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  It 
is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  used  as  a  carminative;  but  is  not 
unfrequently  employed  in  gonorrhoea. 

The  volatile  oil-^OLEUl  CUBEB'-fi— is,  likewise,  much  used  by 
many  practitioners  in  the  same  disease.  Its  dose  is  10  or  12 
drops,  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  dropped  on 
sugar. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  an  oleoresinous  extract  o/eubebs 
— prepared  by  adding  the  oil  to  the  resinous  extract  of  cubebs 
which  is  made  by  digesting  the  cake  left  after  the  distillation 
of  the  oil  in  alcohol,  and  distilling  oflf  the  spirit— is  occasionally 
used  in  gonorrhoea;  as  well  as  an  ethereal  hydro-alcoholic  ex- 
tract o/cubebsy  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  preferable  to  the  pre- 
parations already  indicated.    {New  Bemedies,  loc.  citat.) 


29.  SINATIS.— MUSTARD. 

Mustard  is  a  well-known  acrid  stimulant,  used  as  a  condiment 
to  facilitate  the  digestion  of  other  substances,  but  rarely  employed 
internally  as  a  therapeutical  agent.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form 
of  cataplasm  as  a  revellent;  and  frequently  as  an  excitant  to  the 
wrists,  ankles,  or  epigastrium,  where  the  powers  of  the  system 
are  much  prostrated,  as  in  adynamic  fevers,  and  other  diseases  of 
a  similar  character,  in  which  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  blisters;  as 
the  latter  abstract  from  the  system  a  quantity  of  serum,  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  antagonize  the  good  effects,  that  might  follow 
from  the  excitation.  Occasionally,  loo,  mustard  is  added  to  pedi- 
luvia,to  render  them  more  excitant.  The  mode  of  formation  and 
application  of  the  cataplasm  is  given  elsewhere.    (See  Revel- 

LBNTS.) 

When  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  mustard  internally  as  an  excitant, 
mustard  whey  may  be  given,  which  is  prepared  by  boiling  half 
an  ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  or  powder  in  a  pitit  of  milk,  and 
straining.     The  dose  is  f.  2iv.,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  volatile  oil — Oleum  Sinapis — has  been  occasionally  used 
as  a  local  excitant;  but  more  frequently  as  a  rubefacient  and 
vesicant. 
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30.  ZIN'GIBER— GIKGER. 


The  rhizoma  of  Zin'gider  ojicina'lif  Jlmo'mum  Zlngibtr  or 
narrow-leaved  Ginger;  Sex.  Sifst.  MDnaiidria  Monogytna ;  Nat- 
Ord,  Zingiberaceae  [Lindley]^  is  officinal  in  the  various  pharma- 
copoeias  of  Great  Britain  and  of  this  country*  Its  native  soil  is 
doubtfnij — snpposed  to  be  Asia;  bnl  it  is  now  cuUivated  in  most 
tropical  regions  throughout  the  gbbe»  The  young  shoots  put 
forth  in  the  spring  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  wcll-knowa 
preserve— prejert'f^  Ginger,  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  next,  when  the  herb  has  withered,  and  before  (he  root 
becomes  too  woody^the  rhizouia  is  in  the  fittest  state  for  yielding 
the  ginger  of  the  shops;  which  is  prepared  by  picking  and  clean- 
ing the  rhizomesj  and  then  either  scalditig  iheni  in  boiling  water, 
and  drying  them  with  artificial  heat,  or  by  peeling  and  drying 
them  in  tlie  sunshine  without  iraujersion  in  hot  waten  In  the 
former  mode,  Black  Ginger  is  said  to  be  obtained;  in  the  tatter 
White  Ginger,  Dr,  Pereira,  however,  thinks,  that  this  mode  of 
preparation  is  insufficient  to  acconnt  for  the  difference  between 
the  black  and  the  white  ginger,  and  is  disposed  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  some  difference  in  the  plants  themselves.  When 
imported  into  England,  the  common  kinds  are  bleached  by  wash- 
itig  them  in  asolution  of  chlorinated  lime,  and,  sometimes,  by  ex- 
posing tliem  to  the  ftunes  of  burning  sulphur, — processes  which 
cannot  fail  to  injure  the  aromatic,  (Ptreira,) 

Black  ginger  is  imported  itito  this  country  almost  exchisively 
from  Calcutta,  and  is  called  by  the  druggists  East  India  ginger; 
white  ginger  is  imported  from  England,  where  it  is  said  to  undergo 
some  preparation,  Jt  is  generally  termed  Jamaica  ginger ^a^nd 
is  the  most  prized,  [IVood  fy  Bache.)  In  England,  the  quantity 
of  ginger  on  wliich  duty  was  paid,  in  the  year  1640,  was  9,063 
ewts.;  of  which  7,538  cwts,  were  imported  from  the  British  West 
Indies;  and  1,535  from  the  East  Indies.     {Pereira.) 

Black  ginger,  as  found  in  the  shops,  has  a  wrinkled  epider- 
mis, and  is  of  a  dirty  grayish-brown  colour  externally.  The 
outer  portion  is  horny;  the  centre  of  a  whitish  colour,  nnd  some- 
what farinaceous.  White  ginger  is  destitute  of  the  epidermis;  of 
a  pale  grayish-yellow  colour,  and  of  a  more  farinaceous  texture. 

When  subjected  to  analysis,  ginger  has  afforded,  as  main  con- 
stituents, a  volatile  oil;  and  a  soft  resin.  Its  starch  has  been 
separaled,  of  fine  quality,  and  perfectly  white,  to  the  amoinil  of 
more  than  25  per  cent.,  by  the  ordinary  process  for  procuring 
arrow- root. 

Ginger  is  one  of  the  most  prieed  of  the  aromatics,  and  as  such 
is  used  as  a  condiment*    It  is  rarely  given  alone^  except  in  do- 
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mestic  practice,  when  it  is  often  taken  in  the  form  of  ginger  tea, 
in  tormina,  and  in  gastric  and  intestinal  flatulency.  Therapeuti- 
cally, it  is  more  frequently  used  than  any  other  aromatic,  as  a 
corrigent  to  substances,  which  are  apt  to  excite  nausea,  gastro- 
dynia  or  tormina.  It  is  occasionally  used,  as  a  collutory  and 
gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  in  relaxed  sore  throat;  and, 
at  times,  is  applied  as  an  excitant  and  rubefacient  to  the  skin;  but 
it  is  inferior  to  mustard,  and  is,  therefore,  rarely  applied. 

The  dose  of  the  powder,  as  an  excitant,  is  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
or  more.  The  infusion — ginger  tea — may  be  made  of  from  3ij. 
to  5iv.  of  ginger  to  Oss.  of  boiling  water;  sweetened,  and  taken 
in  doses  of  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls. 

TDfC'TUHA  ZIN6IB11MS,  TWCTUEE  OF  BIN6EB.  {Zingib.  contus.  Sviij; 
Jilcohol.  Oij, — prepared  by  maceration  or  by  displacement) 
Tincture  of  ginger  is  an  excellent  carminative.  It  is  rarely, 
however,  given  alone;  but  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  tonic  and 
cathartic  mixtures.    It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 

SniUTUS  ZINQB'BMS,  SYMP  ftP  GDIGBB.  {Tinct.  Zingib.  f.5iv; 
Syrup,  cong.)  A  syrup  may,  also,  be  made  extemporaneously 
by  mixing  tincture  of  ginger  with  simple  syrup.  It  is  added 
to  tonic  and  cathartic  mixtures  to  prevent  flatulence,  and  give 
flavour.  It  is  much  used,  likewise,  as  an  addition  to  the  common 
soda  water  as  drunk  at  the  fountain. 

Ginger  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Acidum  Sulphuric 
cum  aromaticumy  the  Pulvis  aromaticus^  the  THnctura  Cin- 
namomi  composiia,  and  the  Finum  Jllbes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States. 

31.  ARMORA'CIA.— HORSERADISH. 

Horseradish — whose  general  properties  have  been  described 
elsewhere  (p.  265) — is  a  well  known  excitant  condiment,  when 
fresh;  and  is  adapted  therefore  to  act  as  an  internal,  as  well  as  an 
external  excitant:  it  is  likewise,  to  a  certain  extent,  diuretic;  but 
it  is  rarely  employed  in  medicine;  and  Dr.  Christison  has  re- 
marked, that  «'on  the  whole,  it  might  be  expunged  from  the 
pharmacopoeias  with  little  inconvenience." 

The  dose,  as  an  excitant,  when  scraped  into  shreds,  is  3ss.  or 
more. 

The  PharmacopoBia  of  the  United  States  has  an 

INFU'SIIH  ARHORA'CU!,  INFUSION  OF  HOBSEIUDISH.  (JlrmoracAncis. 
Sinapis,  comm.  aa  Sj;  Aq.  builient.  Oj.)  The  infusion  is  rarely 
prescribed.    It  has  been  advised  in  chronic  rheumatism,  para- 
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lysis  J  and  in  dropsies  of  an  asllienic  kind.     The  dose  is  T  Sss.  to 
la  £  Sij.  Lwro  or  three  times  a  da  jr. 

39.  TEREBINTinNA.— TURiPENTTlfE. 

The  term  turpentine  is  usimlljr  given  to  vegetable  juices,  liquid 
or  concrete,  which  consist  of  resin,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  oil, 
separable  by  dtslillalion,  called  Oil  of  Turpentine, 

The  only  tiirpenliueSj  that  are  ofliclnal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States,  are  TEREBIN TIMA,  TOPEtiTINE,  the  juice  of 
Finns  Faiusirisj  Long-ieaved  FinCj  Ydlow  Pine^  Fiich  FinCj 
Swamp  Fine,  and  oiher  species  of  Piuits.  Sex.  Svst,  Monoecia 
Monadelphiai  Nat.  Ord.  Coniferae;  and  TEREBIN  THIM  CANAMS'- 
BIS;  Canada  Turpentine^  Canada  Balsam^  or  Baimm  of  Fir^ 
the  juice  of  Jlbies  Balsam ta^  Canadian  Balsam  Fir^  Balm  of 
&ilead  Fir^  Jimerican  Silver  Fir, 

I  TEREKKTHDJA,  of  the  Pharniacopoeia  of  the  United  States, 
Jimericauy  or  White  Ttirpentine^ihe  juice  of  Finus  St/ives* 
trisy  is  not  identical  with  the  common  European  turpentine^  which 
is,  also,  the  produce  of  Finns  Sylueslrisj  Wild  Fine^  or  Scotch 
Fir,  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  is  procured  as  follows.  In  the  winter  months,  holes  are  made 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  three  or  four  niches  fronn  the  ground, 
which  are  capable  of  holding  two  or  three  pints,  or  more,  into 
which,  in  the  spring,  the  jnice  begins  to  flow,  and  continues 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.     The  jnice  is  removed  from  ^ 

these  holes  as  ihey  fill,  and  is  transferred  into  casks,  in  which  it  ^ 

acc^uires  tlie  consistence  of  a  soft  solid*  The  quantity  of  raw 
turpentine  used  by  the  turpentine  distillers  of  Wilmington,  N.  C* 
alone,  is  astonishing.  It  is  stated  in  the  North  Carolina  Chronicle, 
published  in  that  to wn^  that  there  are  three  establishments,  which 
work  up  about  200  barrels  a  day,  making  between  62,000  and 
63,000  barrels  per  annum.  75,000  or  80,000  barrels,  ii  Is  ex* 
pected,  will  be  used  by  the  next  year,  (1843*)  ^  Besides,  nearly 
100,000  barrels  were  shipped  from  Witminglon  in  the  year  end- 
ing the  first  of  July,  184^2. 

The  turpentine  procured  as  above  has  the  odour  that  is  cha- 
racteristic of  all  the  terebiuliiinates,  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste,  and  a  white  colour  tiuged  with  yellow.  Us  consistence 
varies  with  the  temperature. 

a.  TEREBINTHIM  CAXADEN  SISf  or  Canada  Turpentine— iho  jmm 

of  */3AifA'  Balsamea — is  collected  in  Canada  and  the  State  of 
Maine*  Between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  are  vesicles,  which  contain  the  turpentine.  This  exudes 
when  they  are  broken,  and  is  received  into  a  bottle*     When 
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fresh,  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  but,  by  time  and 
exposure,  it  becomes  more  and  more  solid.  It  is  yellow,  trans- 
parent, very  tenacious,  possessing  the  terebinthinate  odour  in  an 
agreeable  form,  and  having  the  taste  of  those  substances.  In  this 
country,  it  is  usually  brought  to  market  in  bottles,  but  it  is  ex- 
ported to  England  in  casks.  In  1838,  the  quantity  imported  into 
England  was  7259  lbs.   (Pereira.) 

Both  these  turpentines  yield  17  or  18  per  cent  of  volatile  oil 
on  distillation. 

Besides  these  turpentines,  which  are  officinal  in  this  conotry, 
there  are  others — as  1.  the  Common  European  Tkirpentine — 
Terebinthina  Vulgaeis— which,  as  already  remarked,  is  pro- 
cured from  Pinus  Sylvestris;  2.  the  Larch^  or  Venice  Tiirpen- 
tine — Terebinthina  Veneta — obtained  from  Larix  Europwa^ 
or  Common  Larch;  3.  the  Chian^  or  Cyprus  Turpentine — 
Terebinthina  Chia  seu  Cypria — obtained  from  Fistacia 
TerebinthuSj  or  Turpentine  Pistachio;  Sex.  Sfst,  Dioecia 
Pentandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Terebinthacees;  4.  the  Bourdeaux  Tur- 
pentine, from  Pinus  Pinaster^  or  P.  Maritima^  the  Pinaster 
or  Cluster  Pine^  5.  the  Strasbtirg  Turpentine^  Terebinthina 
Arqentoratensis,  from  Mies  Picea^  or  Silver  Fir  of  Europe; 
6,  the  Common  Frankincense — Abietis  Resina,  Thus^  from 
Abies  Communis;  7.  the  Damarra  Turpentine,  from  Pinus 
Damarra,  which  grows  in  the  East  India  Islands;  and  8.  the 
DoMBEYA  Turpentine,  the  produce  of  Dombeya  Excelsa,  a 
native  of  Chili. 

All  the  terebinthinate  oleo-resins  resemble  each  other  in  smell 
and  taste.  They  soften  and  become  liquid  by  heat,  readily  take 
fire,  and  burn  with  a  white  flame,  giving  off  much  smoke,  which, 
in  a  confined  space,  occasions  a  copious  deposition  of  lampblack. 
They  yield,  by  distillation,  a  large  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  leaving 
a  residuum  consisting  of  resin.  They  are  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  unite  with  the  fixed  oils.  Water  extracts 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  volatile  oil,  but  becomes  largely  im- 
pregnated with  its  flavour. 

All  the  terebinthinate  preparations  owe  their  medical  proper- 
ties to  their  volatile  oil,  which,  like  other  volatile  oils,  is  exci- 
tant,—occasioning,  when  swallowed,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  and,  in  large  doses,  nausea,  and  augmentation  of  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels.  The  essential  oil  is  absorbed  * 
into  the  blood-vessels,  operating  on  the  system  as  an  excitant, 
and  passing  to  the  kidneys — partly  changed  and  partly  un- 
changed— where  it  is  separated  along  with  the  urine;  in  small 
quantities  increasing  the  secretion  from  those  organs,  and  in 
larger,  giving  rise,  at  times,  to  nephritic  symptoms,  to  hcematuria, 
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and  to  strangury-  It  is  also  exhaled  from  other  secerning  sur- 
faces, as  ihe  skin  and  miicaus  membranes  generally,  Heace  it  is, 
that  the  turpentines  have  been  administered  in  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes  in  general,  and  of  the  urinarjr  organs  in  par- 
licular* 

None  of  the  tnrpentines  are^  however,  much  iisedj  in  conse- 
qnence  of  their  virtues  being  wholly  possessed  by  the  volatile 
oil,  under  which  the  diseases  will  be  mentioned  in  which  they 
are  prescribed. 

The  dose  of  the  turpentines  is  from  a  sfcruple  to  a  drachm.  They 
may  be  made  into  pills  with  powdered  liquorice;  into  an  tmiil- 
Hon  witli  mncilage  of  gnm  arabic  or  yolk  of  egg,  sugar,  aod 
mitU  water;  or  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  molasses. 

If  the  Boiirdeanx  inrpenline  be  mixed  with  about  one-twenty* 
eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  calcined  magnesia,  it  solidifies  in  about 
twelve  hours,— the  acid  resins  combining  with  the  magnesia,  and 
forming  solid  resinaies,  which  absorb  the  volatile  oiL 

An  emulnon  of  the  turpentines  may  also  be  thrown  into  the 
rectum  as  an  excitant  injection,  when  it  is  advisable  to  induce 
catharsis  and  revulsion  at  the  same  time, as  in  comatose  affections.  J 

The  turpentines  enter  into  the  composition  of  certain  plasters.  1 

a,  OlEDM  TBBEBiS'TICyEt  Oft  OF  TCSPBffTINE.  This  oil  is  prepared 
on  the  large  scale,  and  is,  consequently,  not  in  the  list  of  prepara- 
tions,but  in  that  of  the  materia  niedica,of  thePharmacopceiaof  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Europe*  All  the  turpentines 
yield  it,  but  in  this  country  it  is  prepared  chiefly  from  Ptnus 
PahistriSj  whicli  affords  about  17  percent,,  and  from  which  it 
18  distilled  in  large  quantities  in  North  Carolina,  not  only  for  m 

home  consumption,  but  for  exportation.     The  residue  in  the  still,  ■ 

after  the  distillation  of  the  oil,  is  resin. 

In  the  British  colleger,  oil  of  turpentine  is  directed  to  be  redis- 
tilled; but  in  this  country,  it  can  always  be  had  sufficiently  pure 
for  medical  use^  so  that  the  apothecary  rarely  has  recourse  to  a 
hazardous  process;  and,  accordingly,  no  formula  for  its  rectifica- 
tion is  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  Slates. 

Pure  oil  of  turpentine  is  limpid  and  colourless,  having  a  pecu- 
liar penetrating  odour,  and  a  hoi^  pungent,  bitterish  taste*  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  aS6*  It  is  highly  volatile  and  inffam* 
mable;  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  most  other  volatile  oils,  and 
very  slightly  so  in  water,  and  in  dilnte  or  hydraled  alcohoL  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether* 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  powerful  excitant,  diuretic,  anthelmintic, 
and  in  large  doses  cathartic;  but  its  excitant  properties  alone  fall 
under  consideration  here»  In  small  do^es— from  a  few  drops  to 
adrachm— it  cansesa  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach;  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  passes  off  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  different  etnnne- 
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lories;  so  that  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpirations  have 
a  marked  terebinthinate — and  the  urine  a  Tiolet— odour,  the  latter 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  portion  of  the  oil  being  decomposed. 

Owing  to  its  excitant  operation,  it  proves  beneficial  in  chronic 
inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  accompanied  by  discharge^ 
and,  not  unfrequently,  even  in  small  doses,  causes  heematuria, 
and  great  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs.  These  effects  are  still 
more  marked,  when  the  dose  is  larger — from  f.  5j.,  for  example, 
to  f.  5ij.  In  still  larger  doses,  from  f.  5ij.  to  f.  liss.,  and  even 
more,  it  induces  much  concentration  of  action  towards  the  abdo- 
minal viscera;  purging  at  times,  and  passing  off  freely  by  all 
the  excretions,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  air  of  the  chamber; — in 
some  cases,  disordering  the  encephalic  functions,  but  not  causing 
any  permanent  ill  effects.  It  has  been  given  to  the  extent  ct 
three  ounces  without  injury.    (Duncan.) 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  used  as  an  internal  excitant  in  protracted 
fevers  accompanied  by  typhoid  symptoms,  especially  if,  at  the 
same  time,  there  be  meteorism  or  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  On 
most  respectable  authority,  (Prof.  Wood^  of  Philadelphia,)  it  is 
affirmed,  that  there  is  a  particular  state  of  fever,  usually  attended 
with  much  danger,  in  which  the  remedy  has  been  found  uniformly 
successful:— this  is  in  the  latter  stages  of  typhoid  fevers,  or  lin- 
gering remittents,  ^^in  which  the  tongue,  having  begun  to  throw 
off  its  load  of  fur  in  patches,  has  suddenly  ceased  to  clean  itself, 
and  become  dry  and  brownish.  The  skin  is  at  the  same  time  . 
dry,  the  bowels  torpid  and  distended  with  flatus,  and  the  patient 
sometimes  affected  with  slight  delirium.  Under  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  turpentine,  frequently  repeated,  the  tongue  becomes 
moist  and  again  coated,  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  bowels  disap- 
pears, and  the  patient  goes  on  to  recover  as  in  a  favourable  case 
of  fever.''  Dr.  Wood  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  a  healthy 
change  produced  by  the  oil  on  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines; but  the  author  has  seen  its  excitant  influence  exhibited  in 
similar  cases,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  pre- 
sence of  intestinal  ulceration. 

In  similar  conditions  in  yellow,  puerperal,  and  eruptive  fevers, 
the  internal  use  of  the  oil  has  been  found  beneficial. 

Like  copaiba,  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  found  serviceable  in 
cases  of  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea;  in  chronic  blennorrhcea 
and  leucorrhcea — less  so,  however,  in  the  last  affection,as  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  copaiba  (q.  v.),  and  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder;  but  in  the  last  disease  its  administration 
requires  caution,  as  it  is  apt — especially  if  the  quantity  be  too 
great — to  excite  increased  irritation. 

In  chronic  rheumatism,  it  has  been  more  largely  employed 
than  any  other  remedy;  and  in  sciatica,  and  other  neuralgic 
affections,  the  benefit  obtained  from  it  is  often  marked.    It  acts 
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probably, in  such  cases,  as  a  revellent,  by  its  escitant  effects  upon 
ihe  kidneys  and  nrinary  apparalua  in  general, 

ll  is  occasionally,  but  rarely,  given  as  a  carminative^  the  or- 
dinary essential  oils  appearing  to  be  productive  of  as  much  service^ 
whilst  they  are  agreeable,  and  consequently  are  preferred* 
,  It  can  be  readily  seen,  that  its  excitant  action,  like  that  of  of  her 
essential  oils,  and  locai  stimulants,  may  be  invoked  iti  many 
cases,  where  it  is  desirable  to  induce  a  reve!lent  action,  with  the 
view  of  breaking  in  upon  any  diseased  condition. 

Externally,  oil  of  turpentine  is  employed  extensively  as  a 
rubefacient.  In  protracted  and  typhoid  fevers,  it  is  applied  hot 
or  cold  to  the  extremities;  and  in  chronic  rheumatism,  paralysis, 
cynanche,  puerperal  peritonitis,  and,  wherever  it  is  desirable  to 
excite  cutaneous  revulsion,  it  is  constantly  prescribed,  either  alone 
or  associated  with  olive  oil,  which  renders  its  action  milder. 

In  those  cases  of  extensive  burns  and  scalds,  that  are  accom- 
panied by  much  constitutional  depression,  oil  of  turpentine  has 
been  found  a  most  valuable  local  excitant;  as  well  as  in  gan- 
grenous conditions  in  general,  where  the  object  is  to  restore  the 
part  from  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  WkUehea(Ps  es* 
sence  of  mustard,  which  consists  of  it,  camphor^  and  a  portion  of 
spirit  of  rosemary,  to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  flour  of 
mustard.  This  is  a  celebrated  rubefacient  apphcaiion  in  chronic 
rheumafistn,  neuralgia,  &c,  St*  John  Long^s  linimenl^  which 
acquired  so  much  notoriety  about  twenty  years  ago,  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  acetic  acid^  held  in  sus^ 
pension  by  yolk  of  egg. 

United  with  olive  oil,  {01  Urehinthin.  3^j;  OL  o/jua?,3vJ];)  and 
introduced  into  the  meatus  auditoritisexternus  on  cotton,  it  occa- 
sionally acts  beneficially  as  an  excitant,  where  there  has  been  a 
deficient  secretion  of  cerumen. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  likewise  administered  in  many  cases, 
with  marked  advantage^  in  the  form  of  enema*  In  amenorrlioea, 
its  excitant  influence  has,  in  this  way,  been  beneficial  by  con* 
liguons  sympathy.  In  fevers,  accompanied  by  meteorisni,  it  is 
often  higiily  serviceable;  and  in  comatose  affections,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  induce  a  revellent  action  on  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
testinal  canaL  Its  employment  in  this  form  has,  however,  fallen 
under  consideration  when  treating  of  Cathahtigs. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  oteum  lerebinthinss,  as  an  escitant  in 
fever,  or  chronic  catarrhs  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  is  from  tUv,  to  f  3j;  but  even  in  the  smallest 
doses,  it  gives  occasion,  at  times^  to  bloody  urine,  and  to  nephritic 
and  vesical  irritation.  Some,  however,  administer  it  in  ihosa 
diseases  to  the  extent  of  f.  5j.  to  f  ^ij- 

It  maybe  taken  in  molasses,  or  dropped  on  some  aromatic 
water^  to  which  a  hot  aromatic  or  bitter  tincture  has  been  added 
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— as  the  tincture  of  capsicum  or  tincture  of  gentian-«-to  conceal 
its  taste.  It  is  more  commonly,  however,  given  in  emulsion,  as 
in  the  following  prescription:  {01.  terebinihin,  33— 3iij;  f^elL 
oviy  sen  Mucilag.  acacix,  ^iij;  •dquw  ment/uB  piperitWy  ^iv.  M. 
Dose,  a  fourth  part.) 

When  given  in  enema,  the  quantity  of  the  oil  may  be  increased, 
and  water  may  be  substituted  for  the  aqua  menthae  piperitse.  A 
form  for  an  enema  of  this  kind — Enema  Txbbbinthinjb — is  offi* 
cinal  in  the  PharmacopcBias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 

LDOIENIIII  TEBEBINIimj!,  UNIIENT  OF  THRFENTINE.  (O/.  tere- 
binthin.  Oss;  Cerat.  resin,  &].)  This  was  the  liniment  originally 
proposed  by  Kentish  for  the  treatment  of  bums  and  scalds.  It  is  ~ 
spread  upon  lint,  and  kept  on  until  the  peculiar  inflammation  ex- 
cited by  the  fire  has  been  removed.  It  may  then  be  continued, 
or  milder  dressings  be  substituted,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  de- 
mand. It  may,  also,  be  applied  in  cases  of  gangrenous  or  slough- 
ing ulcers,  or  wherever  a  topical  application  of  the  kind  is  needed. 

b.  SESIIfA,  BE8IN  or  BOSIN.  This  is  the  residuum  after  the  dis- 
tUlation  of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  turpentine  of  Pinus  palustrtSf 
and  other  species  of  pinus.  When  the  distillatiou  is  not  carried 
too  far,  the  resin  contains  a  little  water.  This  is  the  officinal 
article — Sesina — of  the  PharmacopcBia  of  the  United  States — 
the  Sesina  flava  or  yellow  resin  or  rosin.  If,  in  a  state  o( 
fusion,  it  be  strongly  agitated  with  water,  it  acquires  a  distinct 
appearance,  and  is  called  Sesina  alba  or  while  rosin.  This,  a<y 
cording  to  Christison,  is  the  resin  of  pharmacy;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
this  country.  A  more  continued  heat  than  that  prepared  in  making 
the  yellow  rosin,  expels  the  water,  and  produces  transparent 
rosin;  and  if  the  process  be  pushed  as  far  as  it  can  be,  without 
producing  a  complete  alteration  of  properties,  the  residue  acquires 
a  deeper  colour,  and  is  termed  brown  or  black  rosin,  colophony 
and  fiddler'' s  rosin.  If  melted  rosin  be  nm  into  cold  water,  con- 
tained in  shallow  tanks,  and  a  supply  of  cold  water  be  kept  up 
until  the  rosin  has  solidified,  a  pale  yellow  product  is  obtained^ 
called  Flockton^s  patent  rosin.  (Pereira.) 

Resin,  and  the  resins  in  general,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils, — the  solutions 
in  alcohol  and  ether  afibrding  precipitates  on  the  addition  of 
water.  They  unite  with  wax  and  the  fixed  oils  by  fusion,  and 
form  soaps  with  the  caustic  alkalies. 

Yellow  resin,  as  usually  met  with,  is  opaque,  and  of  a  yellow 
or  yellowish  white  colour.  White  resin  diflers  from  the  yellow 
in  being  opaque  and  whitish, — properties  which  are  owing  to  the 
water  with  which  it  is  incorporated,  and  which  gradually  escapes 
on  exposure,  leaving  it  more  or  less  transparent. 

Resin  is  never  given  internally.    Its  main  use  is  to  form  plaa- 
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ters  and  ointments,  to  which  it  is  an  excitant  ingredient,  aod 
renders  them  more  adhesive, 
CEMTCl  BESI  NiE,  RESra  CERATE,  BasUicon  ointment  {Resin,  jv; 

Jldiph. 'Bvii})  Cerx  Jiav^Sf  ^ij.)  A  miid  excitant  oirtlment,  to 
indolent  ulcers;  lo  blistered  surfaces  to  keep  up  a  discharge^  and 
to  ulcers  which  follow  burns. 

CEM  Tim  RESI NH  COfflPOSmM,  COMPOUND  RESIN  CERITE.  (Resin.,  Sevi, 
Cer^Ej'Sfm^^,  aa  tfej;  Terel/ini/i.^ss;  OL  /mi,  Oss,)  This  ointment 
is  somewhat  more  excitant  than  ihe  preceding.  It  is  employed  in 
some  parts  of  tlie  United  States^  under  the  name  of  IJeshkr^s 
salve, 

33.  COPAIBAS-COPAIBA. 

The  juice  of  Copaifera  offiHna'Us,  and  other  species  of  copai- 

^era,  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia;  Nat,  Ord.  Legiiminoss, 
natives  of  South  America^  is  comnioTily  known  under  the  name 
Balsam  of  Copaiva,  or  Copaiva  Balsam,  It  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  into  the  stems  of  the  trees,  from  which  it  flows 
copiously;  and  the  incisions  are  repeated  several  limes  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  It  would  seem  to  be  collected  in  greatest 
quantity  in  the  province  of  Para,  in  Brazil^  and  is  imported  into 
the  United  Slates  almost  wholly  from  the  port  of  Pura,  in  small 
casks  or  barrels*  [IFood  fy  BacheJ)  A  considerable  quantity  is 
imported  into  England  through  New-York.  [Pereira,) 

Copaiba  is  a  yellowish  transparent  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of 
syrup  or  olive  oil,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  0.950  to 
1000;  rarely,  perhaps,  as  high  as  the  latter,  unless  after  long 
keeping.  Its  odour  is  peculiar,  and  taste  somewhat  pungent, 
bitterish  and  nauseous.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  wholly 
so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Wiih  the 
alkalies  it  forms  a  soap,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  (Pereira,) 

The  tests  of  its  purity,  as  laid  down  by  the  Edinburgh  College, 
are  the  following:  "transparent;  free  of  turpentine  odour  when 
heated;  soluble  in  two  parts  of  alcohol;  it  dissolves  a  fourth  of 
its  weight  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 
and  continues  translucent."  It  is  not,  however,  often  adulterated 
in  this  country. 

The  chief  constituents  of  copaiba  are  volatile  oil  and  resin.  It 
contains  no  benzoic  acid, and  is,  therefore,  not  properly  a  balsam, 
under  the  modern  definition  of  the  word.  It  more  nearly  re- 
sembles, in  its  chemical  and  medicinal  properties^  the  turpentines. 
By  distillation,  a  volatile  oil — Oleum  Copaiba — is  obtained  from 
it,  which  is  oi^cinal  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  piB^*^ 
ferred  by  some,  as  a  medicinal  agent|  to  any  other  form  of  pre" 
paration« 
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The  quantity  of  volatile  oil  varies  according  to  the  specimen  of 
copaiba,  but  the  average  produce  has  been  estimated  at  from 
40  to  45  per  cent.  (Pereira).  After  the  oil  has  passed  over,  a 
resin  of  copaiba  remains,  which  consists  of  two  resitis— one 
called  Copaivic  acidy  and  the  other  Viscid  resin  of  Copaiva; 
but  these  last  constituents  are  of  no  pharmacological  interest. 
The  following  analyses  are  cited  by  Pereira: 

Stolize^s  Jlnalysis.  Oerber^s  Analysis. 

FnABtHaam,      Old  BbImb. 

Volatile  oil,  38.00  41.00  31.70 

Yellow  hard  resin  {Copaivic  ac\dy)  52.75  51.38  53.68 

Brown  soft  resin,  1.66  2.18  11.15 

Water  and  loss,  7.59  5.44  4.10 

Balsam  of  Copaiba,  100.00         100.00     100.63 

It  is  not  many  years  since  it  was  discovered,  that  if  magnesia 
be  triturated  with  copaiba,  and  the  mixture  be  set  aside,  it  will 
gradually  assume  such  a  consistence  as  to  admit  of  being  made 
into  pills;  a  formula  for  which  is  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopcdia 
of  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  copaiba  on  the  human  frame,  like  that  of  the 
oleo-resins — as  the  turpentines— is  unquestionably  excitant.  It 
occasions,  when  swallowed,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  pharynx,  cesch 
phagus  and  stomach,  giving  rise  to  eructations  of  the  characteristic 
flavour  of  copaiba,  and,  in  over  doses,  to  nausea  and  vomiting. 
With  some  persons,  indeed,  the  smallest  quantity  produces  those 
effects,  which  is  a  strong  objection  to  its  administration  in  an  un* 
combined  form. 

It  is,  alsr,  apt  to  induce  a  form  of  urticaria  through  sympathy 
with  the  gastro-enteric  irritation  which  it  occasions.  Ttus  passes 
away,  however,  when  the  copaiba  is  discontinued. 

The  action  of  copaiba  is  not  confined  to  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  surfaces.  It  is  presumed,  by  many,  to  affect,  more  or 
less,  all  the  mucous  surfaces,  and,  accordingly,  is  extensively  em* 
ployed  in  chronic  inflammations  of  those  expansions.  The  oil  is 
likewise  taken  up  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intes* 
tines,  and  proceeds  to  the  kidneys,  where  it  is  separated  along 
with  the  urine;  and  excites,  at  times,  nephritis,  ha&maturia,  and 
ischuria,  with  occasional  irritation  of  the  urethral  mucous  mtm- 
brane.  It  is,  likewise,  exhaled  along  with  the  pulmonary  trans* 
piration,  as  its  odour  is  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  breath* 
Where  unusual  doses  of  copaiba  are  taken,  all  those  symptoms 
are  greatly  aggravated.  It  is  affirmed,  too,  that  under  its  use  pains 
of  a  rheumatic  character  have  supervened,  which  there  was  great 
reason  to  ascribe  to  its  agency. 
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The  principal  therapeutical  employment  af  copaiba  is  iinqnes- 
lionably  in  iiiflaramalory  affeciionsof  the  genito-urinary  organs, 
and  especially  in  gonorrhcea.  In  the  last  disease,  it  probably 
acts  mainly  as  a  revellent  by  the  impression  which  it  makes  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intesiines,  and  like- 
wisejon  the  kiilney;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  in  the  more  chronic 
forms  of  mucous  discharge,  (hat  the  excitant  virtue  of  the  oilt 
which  becomes  separated  with  the  urine,  may  exert  a  beneficial 
agency  on  the  diseased  surface  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
With  most  modern  wrlterSj  indeed,  copaiba  is  one  of  the  main 
agents  in  the  revellent  treatment  of  gotiorrhoea.  The  author  has 
elsewhere  stated  (Practice  of  Mtdiciney  ii.  435,  Philada*  1842), 
that  after  the  active  symptoms  of  gonorrhcea  have  passed  away 
under  a  simple  antiphlogistic  management,  the  revellent  treatment 
becomes  advisable,  which  consists  in  the  administration  of  sub* 
stances,  that,  either  by  their  operation  on  the  kidneys,  or  on  the 
diseased  mucous  membrane  itself,  induce  a  new  action  in  it. 
Many  practitioners  are  in  the  habilj  however,  of  administering 
copaiba  freely  from  the  very  6rstj  paymg  no  regard  whatever  to 
any  anliphtogistic  treatment;  but  although  this  plan  may  prove 
successful  occasionally,  it  has  been  found  at  times  to  augment  tha 
inflammatory  symptoms,  and  the  discharge.  Its  efficacy  is, 
doubtless,  more  appropriate,  and  its  employment  more  philcso- 
phicalj  when  prescribed  after  an  appropriate  antiphlogistic  treat- 
raenL 

In  the  gonorrhoea  of  females^  copaiba  and  the  different  revellent 
ami  gonorrhoea  I  remedies  appear  to  be  of  limited  efficacy.  Oonor- 
rhcea  in  the  female, — in  reality,  affects  the  vagina  rather  than  tho 
urethra,  and  we  can,  therefore,  comprehend,  that  the  effect  of  its 
revulsive  agency  on  the  kidney  may  be  less  marked  (ban  when 
the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  as 
in  the  male. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  copoiba  has  been  pre- 
scribed^ but  its  effects  have  to  be  watched^  or  it  may  add  materi* 
ally  to  the  inflammation. 

As  in  gonorrhma  of  the  female,  so  in  leucorrhcBa  it  cannot  be 
expected  J  that  copaiba  could  afford  essential  benefit.  Cases, 
indeed,  are  recorded  of  advantage  from  it^  but  it  is  not  much 
relied  on.  The  same  may  be  said  of  its  use  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
in  which  it  has  been  extolled  by  many  practitioners.  Its  agency, 
in  such  cases,  also,  is  probably  revellent  by  exciting  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  that  the  small  quantity  exhaled 
along  with  the  bronchial  or  pulmonary  transpiration,  can  exert. 
much  agency.  This  13  a  topic,  however,  which  is  investigated 
under  tlie  head  of  Expectorants. 

In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membratm 
of  the  bpwelsi  more  eff^t  may  be  expected  from  it,  iu&s- 
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much  as  it  can  come  into  immediate  contact,  with  the  seat  of  the 
disease.    It  is  true,  that  where  this  is  low  down  in  the  bowels, 
the  copaiba  will  be  probably  despoiled  of  the  greater  portion  of 
its  oil,  before  it  reaches  it;  but  still  sufficient  may  remain,  and  the 
resin  of  copaiba  will  certainly  pass  through  the  bowels.     StroDg^ 
testimony  has  been  adduced  by  a  respectable  physician,  {La 
Bochey  of  Philadelphia,)  in  favour  of  its  beneficial  influence  in 
cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  hemorrhoids,  both  when  em- 
ployed in  small  doses  internally,  and  when  applied  to  them  exter- 
nally, after  the  activity  of  the  inflammatory  stage  had  passed 
away. 

Like  the  balsams,  it  has  occasionally  been  used  as  an  excitant 
to  ulcers^  but  at  the  present  day  is  rarely,  if  ever,  employed. 
It  has  also  been  found  serviceable  as  a  topical  application  in 
chilblains.  (BtiscAenbergery  U.  S.  N.)  These  are  the  chief  cases 
in  which  its  excitant  agency  has  been  employed. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  copaiba  is  from  ^x.  to  f.  5j,  and  even 
more,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  commonly  given  dropped 
on  sugar;  but  its  taste  is  so  repulsive,  that  it  is  often  advisable  to 
adopt  other  forms  with  the  view  of  concealing  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  correcting  its  efiects  upon  the  digestive  organs.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  unpharmaceutical  compound,  which  has  often  been 
prescribed  in  gonorrhoea;  the  spirits  of  nitre  and  lavender  being 
added  to  correct  the  taste,  and  the  opium  to  prevent  nausea  or 
catharsis.  (Copaib.j  Sp,^ther,nUric,  aa 3ss;  ^cacise,pulv.y  Scuy 
charij  aa  5j ;  «§?.  Lavandul.comp.  3ij;  Tinct  opiL  Z] ;  JiqusB  destil* 
lat.  Siv. — M.  The  dose  of  this  is  a  table-spoonful  three  times  a 
day.)  Many  of  the  more  recent  writers,  however,  prefer  to  give 
it  alone,  in  wine  or  lemonade,  or  dropped  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
water  to  which  a  little  compound  tincture  of  gentian  has  been 
added. 

Where  copaiba  is  given  from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a  day;  and  with  the  view  of  cutting  it  short  at 
the  very  onset,  it  has  been  proposed,  to  administer  as  much  as 
from  f  3ij.  to  f.  3j.  for  a  dose.  {Bibes.) 

Occasionally,  it  is  administered  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  made 
with  mucilage,  not  too  thick;  or  yolk  of  egg,  the  vehicle  being 
cinnamon,  peppermint  or  other  aromatic  water. 

FILIIL^  COPAIBiB,  PUIS  OF  COPAIBA.  {Copaib.  lij;  Magnes.  re- 
cent&  prseparaU  5j;  mix  and  set  aside,  till  the  mixture  concretes 
into  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  200  pills.)  Each  of  these 
pills  contains  between  four  and  five  grains  of  copaiba,  so  that 
from  two  to  six  or  more  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  Olextm  copaiba  is  offi* 
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cinal.  This  is  preferred,  by  some,  to  any  preparation  of  copaiba. 
{Peretra.)    The  usual  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  but  Dn 

Pereira  states^  that  he  has  known  f.  Sij-  taken  at  once  without  any 
injurioos  consequences,  h  may  be  dropped  on  a  lump  of  sugar, 
but  tt  is  not  much  used  in  this  coiintry. 

Capsules  made  of  gelatine  and  inclosing  copaiba  have  been 
introduced,  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  taste*  Each  of  these 
usually  contains  about  ten  grains  of  the  copaiba;  and  is  of  a  size, 
which  can  generally  be  swallowed  without  difficulty.  The  cap* 
Eule  is  digested.     The  process  for  their  formation  is  a  secret 

Copaiba  has  also  been  administered  in  enema,  and  it  is  affirmed 
on  good  authority,  (P^e/peau,)  that  this  form  may  be  substituted 
in  all  cases^  in  which  its  employment  is  considered  to  be  indicated. 
The  author  has  never  used  it  in  this  manner.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  introduce  the  gelatinous  capsules  into  t!ie  rectumj  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  see,  why  a  comparatively  expensive  form  of  pre- 
paration should  be  employed, — seeing  that  the  reasons,  which 
suggested  the  use  of  the  capsules,  cannot  apply  to  the  adminis* 
iratiou  of  copaiba  by  the  rectum. 


31.  CyLETJM  CAJUPIFTL-^AJBPUT  OIL. 

Cajeput  oil  is  the  volatile  oil  of  the  leaves  of  Melahu*m  eaju* 
pu'ii;  Sex,  SrsT.  Polyadefphia  Icosandria)  Nat-Ord,  I^fyrtaceae* 
It  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

The  species  of  tnelaleuca,  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained,  is  a 
native  of  the  Moluccas,  The  oil  is  procured  from  the  leaves  by 
distillation^  chiefly  at  Amboyna  and  Bourou,  and  is  usually  im- 
ported from  India  in  green  glass  bottles,  similar  to  long-necked 
beer  bottles.  In  the  year  1834,  it  wosmuch  extolled  in  England 
in  cases  of  cholera,  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  demand  was 
caused  for  it,  and  the  price  rose  from  two  to  fourteen  shillings  an 
ounce.  Various  imitations  accordingly  appeared  in  I  he  market. 
One  of  these  consisted  of  oil  of  rosemary,  flavoured  with  cam- 
phor  and  oil  of  cardamom,  and  coloured.  [Pereira.)  It  would 
not  seem,  however,  that  it  is  often  ad ulie rated. 

The  appearance  of  the  oil  is  limpid,  and  of  a  green  colour;  but, 
when  rectified,  it  is  colourless.  Its  odour  is  strong  and  penetrating, 
and  resembles  that  of  a  combination  of  camphor,  rosemary  and 
cardamom.    The  taste  is  warm  and  pungent. 

Like  the  other  essential  oils,  cajeput  oil  is  escitantj  but  as  its 
impression  is  more  powertul  on  the  gustatory  nerves  than  the 
aromatic  oils  in  general,  it  has  been  employed,  likewise,  as  an 
excitant  antispasmodic.    It  acts  as  a  difftisible  stimulant^  and 
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hence  is  adapted  not  only  for  cases  of  flatulent  colic  and  tormina, 
like  the  essential  oils  in  general,  but  both  in  India  and  in  Europe 
and  this  country  has  been  used  in  low  protracted  fevers,  and  id 
paralytic  affections:  it  is  not  much  employed^howeveryand  appears 
not  to  be  possessed  of  any  virtues  that  especially  recommend  it 
as  an  internal  excitant.  As  a  local  excitant,  it^is  more  frequently 
used;— in  cases,  for  example,  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue;  and  is 
introduced  into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  in  carious  odontalgia.  It 
is,  likewise,  used  as  an  embrocation,  when  mixed  with  an  equal 
portion  of  olive  oil,  in  chronic  rheumatism, and  painful  affections 
m  general,  local  paralysis,  &c.;  but  even  for  this  purpose,  it  does 
not  appear  to  possess  any  virtues  over  other  excitant  agents — 
as  the'terebinthinates. 

The  dose  of  the  oleum  cajuputi  is  from  one  to  five  drops  or 
more,  on  sugar,  or  formed  into  a  mixture. 


36.  SUCCmUM^AMBBR. 

Amber  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  principal 
portion  of  that  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  is  cast  ashore  on 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic  between  K5nigsburg  and  Memel.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  disengaged  from  lignite  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 
(Pereira.)  It  has  been  found  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey, — 
in  the  former  state,  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  lignite.  The 
amber,  however,  which  is  used  in  this  country,  is  imported  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ( fVood  ^  Bache.) 

Amber  usually  occurs  in  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  of  a  pale 
golden  yellow,  but,  occasionally,  of  a  reddish-brown,  and  even 
deep-brown  colour.  It  is  insipid,  and  inodorous,  except, when 
heated  or  rubbed,  when  it  exhales  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  not  disa* 
greeable  smell.  It  is  usually  translucent;  at  times,  opaque  or 
transparent.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.078.  It  is  brittle, 
having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very- 
slight  ly  acted  on  by  alcohol. 

When  subjected  to  examination,  its  proximate  constituents  are 
found  to  be  volatile  oil,  two  resins,  a  bituminous  substance,  and  a 
peculiar  acid,  called  the  succinic. 

Amber  is  possessed  of  excitant  properties,  and  was  formerly 
given  in  the  dose  of  10  grains  to  9j.  in  powder.  It  is  never,  how- 
ever, used  in  this  country,  except  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts. 

OIXUI  SnC'CINI,  on  of  AHBBR.  {Succin.  in  pulv.  q.  s.  Pnt 
the  amber,  previously  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sand,  into 
a  glass  retort,  which  is  to  be  only  half  filled;  distil  by  means  of  a 
sand  bath,  with  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  an  acid  liquor,  an 


oil,  and  a  concrete  acid  impregnated  with  oil.     Separate  the  oil 
from  the  other  matters,  and  keep  it  in  well  stopped  bottles.) 

OI^EUI  sec  CM  RECTlFICAtlll,  BECTOIEB  OH  OP  AMBER,  ( OL  mccuu 
Oj;  ^yi/^jOvj.  Distil  until  four  pints  of  the  water  have  passed  with 
the  oil  into  the  receiver;  then  separate  ihe  oil,  and  keep  ii  ia  well- 
stopped  bottles.) 

The  oil  of  amber,  aa  found  in  the  shops,  has  a  strong,  pecuhac 
odour,  and  a  pungent  acrid  taste.  It  is  nearly  colourless,  when 
first  redistilled,  but  gradually  becomes  brown.  It  is  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  in  ail  proporiion^,  and  imparts  its  properties,  in 
somo  degree,  to  water. 

It  is  a  nauseous  excitant,  and  possesses  the  usual  properties  of 
the  essential  oils;  but  on  account  of  the  powerful  impression  it 
niakes  on  the  gustatory  nerves  also,  it  has  been  prescribed  as  an 
antispasmodic,  in  the  dose  of  fromt^lij*  to  Tttx. 

It  is  occasionally  used  aa  a  rubefacient,  in  paralysis,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  wherever  excitant  embrocauons  are  indicated. 

Succinic  Acid,  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  oil  of  amber, 
possesses  similar  properties  to  the  latter^  and  is  officinal  in  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopceia.  It  was  at  one  time  used  as  an  esccitant 
in  rheumatism,  but  is  now  never  employed. 


Besides  the  vegetable  excitants,  already  mentioned,  the  Piiar- 
macopccia  of  the  United  States  has  the  following  in  its  secondary 
tisu 

36.  CATA'BrA,  Catnep.  The  leaves  of  Nep'eia  Caia'ria^  Cat* 
nep  or  Catmint;  Sbx.  Svst.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia;  Nat. 
Okd,  Labiatae;  are  well  known  in  the  United  Stales,  and  much 
used  in  domestic  practice.  They  have  a  strong,  peculiar  odour, 
and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste,  their  properties  being  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  essential  oiU  Catnep  readily  yields  its  virtues  to 
water,  and  hence  the  infusion — cainep  tea — is  the  form  in  which 
it  is  usually  given. 

Catnep  tea  is  a  common  domestic  remedy  in  cases  of  colic  in 
infants,  and  some  nurses  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  them  upon  it 
for  the  first  day  or  two.  It  is  also  used  in  cases  of  amenorrhcea. 
It  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  by  the  physician* 

37*  H E  B A c  L£ Vm,  M aste r w ort*  The  roo t  o f  Hera ch '« m  la- 
na'ium^  sometimes  called  Cow-parsnip;  Sex.  Svst.  Pentandria 
Digynia;  Nat.  Ord-  Umbel liferae,  is  a  common  umbelliferoua 
plant,  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania,  which  flowers  in  June.  The 
root  resembles  parsley,  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  an 
acrid  taste.    It  is  excitant  when  applied  to  the  skin* 
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Masterwort  is  an  excitant,  and  has  been  used  as  sodi  in 
of  want  of  tone  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  flatulence.  It 
has  likewise  been  prescribed  in  epilepsy,  accompanied  by  the 
same  gastric  eondition.  It  may  be  giyen  in  powder  or  infusion. 
The  author  has  never  used  it 

38.  Solida'go,  Golden  Rod.  The  leaves  of  Solida'g&ockyra^  or 
sweet  scented  Golden  Bod;  Sex.  Stst.  Syngenesia  snperflna; 
Nat.  Oed.  Compositss  Corymbifer®;  a  plant,  which  grows  in 
woods  and  fields  throughout  the  United  States,  and  flowers  in 
September,  have  an  agreeable  fragrant  odour.  They  yield  on 
distillation  a  volatile, oil,  which  possesses  the  taste  and  aroma  of 
the  plant  in  a  high  degree,  and  on  which  its  therapeutical  virtues 
are  dependent. 

Golden  rod  has  all  the  excitant  virtues  of  the  aromatic  herbs, — 
being  carminative,  and  an  excitant  diaphoretic  when  given  in 
warm  infusion;  in  which  form  it  is  also  administered  as  an  excitant 
to  the  gastric  functions.  An  essence,  made  by  dissolving  the 
essential  oil  in  dilute  alcohol,  is  used  in  the  Eastern  States  as  a 
remedy  in  complaints  arising  from  flatulence,  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  disagreeable  medicines  of  various  kinds.  {Prqftssor  BigeloWy 
of  Boston.)  The  dried  flowers  are  said  to  be  a  substitute  for 
common  tea. 


39.  AL'OQHOL. 

Alcohol,  in  pharmacy,  means  rectified  spirit,  of  the  specific 
gravity  0.835]— dilute  alcohol,  AICQIOIi  BniOTUH,  consisting  of  equal 
portions,  by  measure,  of  alcohol  and  diatilkd  water.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0.935*  These  are  the  menstrua,  which  are  employed 
in  the  formation  of  tinctures  and  other  preparations,  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  the  present  work.  In  this  place,  the  use  of  the 
various  alcoholic  liquor^  as  excitants,  has  to  be  treated  of.  These 
may  be  divided  into  three  classei^— •«Sr(fan^  Spiritsy  WmeSy  and 
Malt  Liquors. 

a.   ASnXHT  SPEUTB. 

Ardent  spirits  are  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  vinous 
liquids;  and  the  resulting  spirit  difiers  according  to  the  precise 
vinous  liquid  that  may  be  employed  in  the  distillation.  For 
example,  the  spirit  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape  is  Brandt;  that  which  is  obtained  from  molas- 
aes  is  Rum;  that  from  a  fermented  infusion  of  grain,  Coair  snaii^ 
from  one  of  rice  or  toddy,  Abraok;  from  peach  juice  fermented, 
Peach  Beaxtdt^  from  cider  fermented,  Apple  Bmanbt;  whilst 
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Gin,  Hollands,  Scotch  and  Irish  Whiskey^  are  corn  spirit 

flavoured.  All  these  contain  various  proportions  of  alcohol, 
volaUle  oil,  water;  and,  frequently --as  in  brandy  and  rum — 
colouring  matter, — ihe  volatile  oil  comtnunicating  to  the  particu- 
lar spirit  the  aroma  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  These  different 
spirits  vary  greatly  from  each  othefj  as  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
"which  ihey  contain.  From  experimenis  on  some  of  them,  the 
following  was  the  average  quantity  s.  g,  0,625,  obtained  at  60* 
Fahn  {Brande,) 


Alcohol  by  meastere, 

100  parts  by  measure  of 

Brandy  contaio  55*39 

Rum  «  53.63 

Gin  "  51.60 


Alcohol  by  measnre. 
100  pans  by  measure  of 
Wliiskey  (Scotch)         54.33 
Whiskey  (Irish  53.90 


b.   WIKKS. 

Of  Ihe  varielies  of  wine  in  regard  to  their  dietetic  uses,  and  the 
marked  dilferences  that  exist  between  ihenij  the  author  has 
treated  at  great  length  in  another  work,  to  which  the  reader 
13  referred,  {See  Elements  of  Hygilne^  p*  354,  Phitad*  1835.) 
It  will  be  sufhcient  here  to  point  out  their  relative  qualities  as 
excitants*  When  subjected  to  analysiSj  they  atford  nearly  the 
same  products.  They  contain  much  water;  alcohol,  in  variable 
quantity;  mucilage;  tannic  add;  a  blue  colouring  matter,  which 
becomes  red,  when  it  unites  with  DCids;  a  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ter; bitartrate  of  potassa*,  tartrate  of  I  ime ;  acetic  acid,  and ,  at  times, 
other  salts, — as  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  sufphate  of  po- 
tassa.  It  is  to  the  alcohol^  that  they  owe  their  strength;  the  more 
abundant  it  is,  the  more  generous  the  wine.  The  mucilage  com- 
municates no  particular  property  to  them;  the  tannic  acid  gives 
them  a  kind  of  roughness,  and  the  power  of  being  clarified  by  a 
solution  of  glue,  or  of  white  of  egg;  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and 
the  acetic  acid  give  them  tartness,  so  that  they  acquire  value  by 
being  kept,  not  only  because  their  principles  undergo  modifica- 
tion in  their  combination,  but  because  tartar  is  deposited. 

The  following  table  was  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Brande  from  the 
results  of  his  experiments  on  various  wines.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  many  of  them  were  prepared  expre^^sly  for 
the  London  market,  and  are  more  brand ied  or  ^' reinforced^'  thaa 
the  same  varieties  sold  in  the  United  States,  This  is  strikingly 
the  fact  with  port,  Dr,  Henderson,  too,  has  remarked,  that 
some  of  tho  wines,  analyzed  by  Mr,  Brande,  were  mixed  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  adventitious  alcohoh  His  additions  and 
corrections  have  the  letter  li.  aliixed, 
VOL,  I, — 43 
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Proportion  of  Akohd,  8,  O,  0.825,  in  one  hundred  parti  by  meoiuro  of  iUfoOowimg 
tpf  net,  tmd  malt  and  opiriiuouo  U^oro. 

1.  Liau, 
da 

ATenge« 
^  Rabin  Wine,     • 
do. 
do. 

3.  Marsala,    . 
do. 


ATcraffe, 

4.  Port — average  of  iiz 

do.  —highest,   . 
da  -^  lowest,    . 

5.  Madeira,    . 

da 

do.  (Setcial,) 

da 

Average, 

6.  Corrant  Wide,  . 

7.  Sherry, 

do. 

da 

da 

Average, 
a  Tenerifib,  . 
9.  Colares,     . 

10.  Lachry  ma  Christ], 

11.  Constantia^white, 

red, 

12.  Lisbon, 

13.  Malaga,     . 

14.  Bacellas,    . 

15.  Red  Madeira,     . 

da        •        • 
Average, 

16.  Cape  Mascat,     . 

17.  Cape  Madeira,   . 

da 

do.       •        « 
Average, 

18.  Grape  Wine,      . 

19.  Calcavella, 

da      «       « 
Average, 

20.  Vidonia,     . 

21.  Alba  flora, 

22.  Malaga,     « 

23.  White  Hermitage, 

24.  RoossilloD, 

da 


kinds, 


25.  Claret, 
da 
da 
da 


Average, 


Average, 


(a)  15.90  H. 


26.47 
24.35 

(•)25.4I 
26.40 
25.77 
23.20 
25.12 
26.03 
25.05 

(6)25.09 
23.48 
25.83 
21.40 
24.42 
83.93 
21.45 
19.24 
22.27 
20.55 
19.81 
19.83 
ia79 
18J25 
19.17 
19.79 
19.75 
19.70 
19.75 

(e)  18.92 
18.94 
18.84 
18.49 
22.30 
18.40 
20.35 
18J25 
22.94 
20.50 
18.11 
20.51 

lau 

19.20 

laio 

18.65 
19.25 
17.26 
17.26 
17.43 
19.00 
17.26 

iai3 

17.11 
16.32 
14.08 
12.91 
((1)15.10 

(6)  ia40  H. 


26.  Malmsej  Madeira,     . 

ia40 

27.  Lonel,        .... 

15.59 

2a  Seheraai,  . 

15.SS 

29.  Syracuse,  . 

15J28 

30.  Santeroe,   . 

14S3 

31.  Burgundy, 

16.60 
15J» 

da        !        !       !        - 

14A 

da        .       .       . 

1135 

Average,    . 

1457 

32.  Hoek,       .       .       .       < 

1437 

do.          ... 

IZM 

da  (old  in  cask,)     . 

ass 

Average,    . 

l^M 

Rndesheimer,  (1811)    .        1 

H. 

10.7S 

da         (1800)    .        ] 

EL 

U32 

Average,    . 

H. 

11.47 

B. 

a7i 

33.  Nice,         .... 

1463 

34.  Barsao,      .... 

13.86 

35.  Tent,         .... 

1330 

36.  Champagne,  (sUU,)     . 
da          (sparkling,) 

13.80 

12.80 

da         (red,)     .        . 

1258 

da      ...        . 

1150 

Average,    . 

12.61 

37.  Red  Hermitage, 

12.33 

3a  Vin  de  Grave,    . 

1354 

da      .        .        . 

12^ 

Average,    . 

1357 

39.  Frontignac, 

12.79 

40.  Cote  RoUe,         .        . 

1252 

six  samples  made  by  a 

1L84 

1156 

London  manafiu:turer,    ^ 

1 

43.  Tokay 

958 

44.  Eider  Wine,      .        . 

95T 

45.  Rhenish  Wine,  .        . 

H 

•    8J1 

46.  Cider— highest  average,     . 

9ig7 

lowest,  . 

sM 

47.  PerrT--average  of  4  samplet, 

7W 

4a  Mead,        .... 

758 

49.  Ale,  (Burton,)    .        . 

aes 

da  (Edinburgh, 

&20 

556 

Average,    . 

657 

50.  Brown  Stout,     . 

650 

51.  London  Porter,  (average,)  . 

4.90 

da      SmaU  Beer,  (average,) 

IS& 

52.  Brandy,     .... 

5359 

53.  Rum,         .... 

53.68 

54.  Gin,           .... 

51.60 

55.  Scotch  Whiskey, 

54.3» 

5a  Irish         do.    .        .        . 

5350 

(e)  14.50  H.             (<<)  12.91 

a 
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All  wines  are  necessarily  excitant  by  reason  of  the  alcohol 
which  they  contain,  but  some  are  more  so  than  others.  There 
are  but  few,  however,  which  are  employed  therapeutically^  as 
excitants*  These  are  chiefly  Sherbt,  Madeiiia  and  Port;  tho 
first  being  the  only  one  that  is  officinal — the  YDfOI  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States— on  account  of  its  greater  uni- 
formity; and,  therefore,  better  adaptation  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes:  it  is  the  Vinum  Album  Hispaiticom  of  the  British 
pharmacopceias;  is  almost  wholly  free  from  acidity,  and  conse- 
qnently  welt  adapted  for  the  dyspeptic  and  goniy.  Madeira 
wines  are  more  acid;  and  those  of  Oporto  or  Port  abound  in 
asiringeucy;  they  are,  therefore,  preferred  in  diseases,  in  which 
an  astringent  and  excitant  agency  is  needed.  They  are  very  apt 
to  disagree  with  the  dyspeptic,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  gallic  acid 
which  ihcy  contain.  The  brisk  wines  of  Champagne;  the 
heady  wines  op  BuRGtTNBr;  the  light  wines  of  Bordeaux,  and 
of  the  Rhine  and  Mosellj:,  are  not  often  given  with  us  as  ex- 
citants; yet  Dr.  Henderson  affirms,  that  in  certain  species  of  fever, 
accompanied  by  a  low  pulse,  and  great  nervous  exhauslion,  they 
have  been  found  to  possess  cansiderable  efficacy,  and  may  bs 
given  with  more  safety  than  most  other  kinds. 

C.    MALT  MmFORS* 

Malt  liquors  differ  from  wines  chiefly  in  the  following  points* 
They  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  nutritive  matter,  and 
less  alcohol,  but  they  have,  in  addition,  a  peculiar  bitter  and  per- 
haps narcotic  principle,  derived  t>om  the  hop.  Without  the  hop^ 
the  ale  would  not  keep,  especially  that  intended  for  the  warmer 
climates;  and  hence  the  pale  ale,  intended  for  (he  India  marker, 
is  always  made  intensely  bitter  with  the  hop.  Independently  of 
the  flavour  and  tonic  properties,  which  hops  communicate,  they 
precipitate  by  means  of  their  astringent  principle,  the  vegetable 
mucilage,  and  thus  remove  from  ihe  beer  the  aciive  principle  of 
its  fermentation;  consequently,  wiihoni  hops,  malt  liquors  would 
have  to  be  drunk  either  new  and  ropy,  or  old  and  sour.  (Paris.) 

Matt  liqtiors  are  unquestionably  nutritive,  where  they  agree* 
and  in  the  system  of  'training'  for  athletic  exercises,  which  con- 
sists in  rabi[)g  the  powers  of  the  individual  to  the  full  extent  ot 
which  he  is  capable,  about  ihree  pints  a  day  of  mild  home- 
brewed ale  are  recommended  for  drink.  Malt  liquors  do  not 
digest  well,  however,  with  those  of  weak  powers.  The  extrac- 
tive is  apt  to  produce  flatulence  and  heartburn. 

In  regard  to  alcohol,  it  is  rarefy  administered  internally  as  an 
excitant.  When  it  is  indicated,  some  form  of  ardent  spirit  iB 
usually  chosen;  and  of  these,  brandy  Is  most  commonly  selected. 
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Frequently,  however,  in  remote  country  situations^  it  is  not  to  be 
met  with.  In  such  case,  whiskey,  or  peach  or  apple  brandy  is  em- 
ployed. In  small  quantities,it  is  taken  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
especially  where  articles  difficult  of  digestion  have  been  eaten,  and 
gastrodynia  results.  Occasionally,  too,  it  checks  sickness  of  the  sto- 
mach, especially  sea-sickness;  although  no  permanent  good  effect 
can  be  expected  in  the  last,until  the  individual  becomes  accustODied 
to  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  In  the  latter  stages  of  fever,and  in  ady- 
namic conditions  of  all  kinds,  it  is  much  employed;  but  in  fever  it 
is  less  adapted  than  wine, — the  stimulus  of  the  latter  being  more 
permanent  and  manageable.  It  may  be  given  in  such  cases  in 
the  form  of  toddy ^  or  spirit  and  water  sweetened,  or  in  that  of 
milk  punchy  where  the  stomach  will  bear  it;  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  hurry  too  much  the  organic  actions.  In  old  drinkers, 
a  small  allowance — two  to  four  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
— is  sometimes  advisable  in  the  course  of  ataxic  and  adynamic 
diseases,  but  the  quantity  should  be  gradually  diminished,  until  it 
is  abandoned.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  case  must  be 
bad  indeed,  in  which  the  hopes  of  the  practitioner  are  placed  on 
the  excitement,  which  alcohol  is  capable  of  inducing.  It  may  be 
a  question,  indeed,  whether  it  be  not  calculated  to  exhaust  the 
slight  amount  of  excitability  still  existing  in  the  system.  Per- 
haps, in  delirium  tremens,  it  is  most  largely  depended  upon  by 
some  practitioners;  yet, — as  elsewhere  remarked,— the  disease  is 
certainly,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  best  treated  eclectically.  The 
recuperative  powers  of  the  system  are  usually  sufficient  to  restore 
the  individual.  Some,  however,  give  ardent  spirit  freely— an 
ounce  or  two  every  hour — and,  doubtless,  under  the  stimulation, 
the  individual  may  be  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  which  gave  rise  to  the 
disease.  (See  the  author's  Practice  of  Medicine^  ii.  344,  Phiiada. 
1843.) 

Externally,  alcohol  is  much  employed  as  an  excitant  to  in- 
flamed parts,  where  the  hyperaemia  affects  the  skin  more  espe- 
cially,—as  in  erysipelas,  burns  and  scalds  when  the  epidermis  is 
not  removed,  and  in  sprains  and  bruises.  Not  only  does  it  act 
as  an  excitant  in  such  cases,  when  first  applied,  but  during  its 
evaporation  it  causes  an  agreeable  sense  of  coolness  in  the  affected 
parts.  Largely  diluted  with  water,  it  forms  an  excellent  coUy- 
rium  in  chronic  conjunctivitis. 

Owing  to  its  excitant  properties,  when  applied  to  vessels  that 
are  the  seat  of  hemorrhage,  it  coagulates  the  albumen,  at  the 
same  time  constringing  the  vessels,  and  thus  acts  as  a  styptic; 
and  it  is  occasionally  used  as  an  excitant  injection  for  the  radical 
cure  of  hydrocele.  Rubbing  the  limbs  or  body  with  spirit — as 
with  whiskey,  is  not  unfrequently  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
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arouse  the  powers  of  the  system  generally  or  those  of  some 
internal  organ. 

In  regard  to  the  therapeutical  use  of  wine,  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  stimalant  in  long  prolract(Ed  fevers,  ll  is  much  more  per- 
manent in  ils  action  than  ardent  spirit,  and  its  strength  can  be 
regulated,  so  that,  under  careful  watching,  no  bad  effects  can 
easily  result  from  its  use.  The  phenomena,  that  render  it  ad- 
missible in  fevers,  are— signs  of  great  prostration;  and  those  that 
show  that  it  is  proper  for  the  patient,  are,  its  being  relished  by 
him;  agreeing  with  the  stomach,  not  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
skin,  or  dryness  of  the  tongue;  and  the  general  feelings  and  con- 
dition becoming  ameliorated- 

Any  of  the  three  stronger  wines — Sherry,  Madeira  or  Port — 
may  be  prescribed;  but  unless  there  be  a  morbid  complication, 
which  requires  the  astringency  of  the  last,  Sherry  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  may  be  given  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
and  sweetened,  if  the  patient  prefers  it,  or  in  the  form  of  wine 
whey.  Four  ounces,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  may 
be  prescribed,  should  doubt  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  admiois* 
tration;  and  if  it  agrees,  the  quantity  may  be  gradually  increased. 
In  highly  adynamic  states,  as  in  malignant  typhus^  a  bottle 
or  two  may  be  given  in  the  day  with  manifest  advantage. 
Should  it  appear  to  disagree,  it  may  be  discontinued  gradually. 
Great  caution  is,  however,  needed  in  the  exhibition  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  other  excitants,  in  fever;  and  upon  the  whole  we  may 
say  of  it — with  a  modern  writer  (./?.  T.  Thomson) — as  of  every 
other  potent  article,  that  "  it  is  a  medicine  or  a  poison,  according 
to  the  discretion  and  moderation  with  which  it  is  used,  and  the 
skill  and  judgment  which  direct  its  medicinal  employment.*^ 

Malt  liquors  are  not  much  employed  therapewtically  as  ex- 
citants; but  bottled  porter  is  occasionally  given  in  adynamic  con- 
ditions, which  fall  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  more  especially, 
as  in  local  gangrene,  sloughing  ulcers,  &c.  Occasionally,  this 
liquor  agrees  with  the  dyspeptic, — apparently  owing  to  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which  it  gives  off, — when  the  siill  malt  liquors  could 
not  be  taken  with  impunity, 

40.  JETHEH  SULPHIFRICUe,— SULPHURIC  ETHER. 

Ethers  are  formed  by  the  action  of  various  acids  on  alcohol; 
and  they  differ  in  iheir  sensible,  but  not  materially  in  their  medi- 
cal properties,  according  to  the  acid  employed*  Hence,  but  two 
are  contained  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States— ^the 
Sulphuric  and  the  Nitric, 
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Sulphuric  ether  is  formed  by  the  action  of  salphuric  acid  on 
alcohol;  but  when  prepared  in  this  manner,  the  distilled  liquor 
contains  alcohol,  water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  oil  of  wine.  To 
rectify  it,  potassa,  or  carbonate  of  potassa  was  directed  to  be 
added  to  it,  and  that  it  should  be  redistilled.  The  product  was 
the  ^THER  Sulphu'bicus  Rectifica'tus,  of  the  former  edition 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  British 
Colleges.  In  the  last  edition,  however,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States,  the  addition  of  the  potassa  is  a  part  of  the 
process,  so  that  the  iETIEB  8DLPHURICUS  of  that  edition  corresponds 
with  the  •^iher  Sulphurictts  Rect\ficaiu8  of  former  editions. 
In  this  state  it  wholly  evaporates  in  the  air,  and,  when  agitated 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  loses  about  one  tenth  of  its  volume. 

The  theory  of  etherification  is  very  complex,  and  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  chemists  of  distinction.  Alcohol  in  its 
pure  state,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  compound  of  ether  and 
water;  consequently,  if  the  water  be  separated  by  any  agency  as 
by  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  etlter  will  remain;  but  for  the  mode 
in  which  this,  and  the  various  accessory  reactions  are  effected,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Liebig,  Turner,  Pereira^  and 
others. 

Sulphuric  ether  is  a  colourless,  transparent  fluid,  of  a  peculiar 
penetrating  and  fragrant  odour,  and  a  hot  pungent  taste,  followed 
by  a  sense  of  coolness.  The  specific  gravity  of  that  of  the  United 
States  PharmacopoBia  is  0.750;  hence  it  is  extremely  volatile.  It 
boils  at  about  the  temperature  of  96**.  When  pure  and  recently 
prepared,  it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but  by  exposure  to  air 
and  light  it  absorbs  oxygen,  by  which  acetic  acid  and  water  are 
formed.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, — ten  volumes,  as  already 
remarked,  dissolving  one  of  it.  By  alcohol  it  is  dissolved  in  all 
proportions.  It  dissolves  the  volatile  oils,  and  most  of  the  fatty 
and  resinous  substances. 

The  action  of  ether  on  the  economy  is  more  diffusibly  excitant 
than  that  of  any  other  article,  and,  accordingly,  its  operation  is 
very  transient.  Hence,  it  is  better  adapted  than  alcohol,  where 
the  object  is  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
augmenting  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Accordingly,  it 
is  given  with  great  advantage  in  severe  gastrodynia  and  flatu- 
lence. In  large  doses,  it  produces  intoxication  like  alcohol, 
and,  in  still  Iai*ger,  narcosis.  It  appears  to  pass  readily  into  the 
circulation,  and  is  copiously  exhaled  with  the  pulmonary  trans- 
piration. Like  alcohol,  it  lias  been  detected  in  the  brains  of 
those  who  have  died  after  it  has  been  exhibited  in  large  quantity. 

The  author  has  treated  elsewhere  of  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether 
in  spasmodic  diseases,  for  which  it  is  better  adapted,  than  for  dis- 
eases of  debility;  although  it  is  often  given  in  the  latter,  when 
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the  powers  of  life  are  flagging;  and,  too  often,  where  but  little 
expectation  of  benefit  can  be  expected  from  the  use  of  any 
remedies. 

The  dose  is  f.  3ss.  to  f.  Sij,  incorporated  with  water  by  rub- 
bing it  with  spermaceti,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  each 
fluidrachm  of  ether. 

Tho  spffiiTiis  Etmm  mvMmi  mmnmK  or  rfliffpotr™  spimt 

flF  ETHER,  (p.  3830  and  the  mmU  MllERlS  JlTEICl,  or  SPIRIT  OF 
MRIC  ETBEBt  (p.  277,)  may  be  used  in  tlie  same  cases  as  the 
sulphuric  etlier.  By  reason,  however,  of  their  containing  more 
alcoholj  they  are  less  diffusible  m  their  action,  and,  ttierefore, 
better  adapted  for  cases  in  which  a  more  permanent  stimulus  is 
needed.  1  heir  dose  is  L  3ss.  to  t  3iij,  repeated  as  the  case  may 
seem  to  require,  ^ 


41.  CREA80TUM.— CREASOT0. 

Creasote,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  is  defined 
to  be  '^a  peculiar  substance,  obtained  from  tar,"  It  is  produced 
artificially  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  sub- 
stances, and  is  found  in  pyroligneous  acid,  Dippel's  oil,  wood 
smoke,  &c.  Its  most  abundant  source  is  the  tar  or  pyroligneous 
acid  obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  birch.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  it  is  procured  in  large  quantity,  and  of  fine  quality, 
from  Archangel  Tar.  (ChristUon^)  It  is  not  prepared  by  the 
apothecary^  and,  therefore,  is  not  amongst  the  preparations  in  the 
PharmacopoGia  of  the  United  Slates,  (1842,)  but  in  the  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica.  All  the  processes  for  obtaining  it  are  com- 
plex; many  of  ihem  are  giveu  by  the  author  in  another  work. 
{Neiv  Hemeclies^  3d  edit,  p»  166,  Philad,  184L) 

Creasote  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  and  oleaginous  liquid,  of 
an  odour  which  is  highly  characteristic-  It  is  entirely  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  caustic  potassa;  and  coagulates  the  albu- 
men of  eggs,  of  the  blood,  and  of  albuminous  fluids.  When  drop- 
ped on  paper,  and  exposed  to  heat,  it  is  entirely  volatilized,  and 
does  not  leave  a  greasy  stain.  It  is  powerfully  antiseptic,  whence 
its  name,  from  xpfaj,  "flesh,''  and  uuTof,  "preserver"  Its  specific 
gravity  is  generally  stated  at  1037, as  given  by  Reichenbach,  who 
discovered  it  some  years  ago;  but  Dr.  Christison  states,  that  he 
has  never  found  it  lower  than  1065,  or  higher  than  lQf>7.  Water 
dissolves  ^y^th  part  of  it,  and  acquires  a  peculiar  acrid  taste,  and 
a  powerful  smoky  smell,  which  is  perceptible  when  the  creasote 
only  forms  Ti^.i¥uth  part  of  it* 

Creasoie,  when  applied  locally,  is  an  unquestioned  irritant. 
When  ptit  upon  the  tongue,  it  causes  an  excessive  burning  sen- 
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sation;  and  applied  to  a  part  whence  the  epidermis  has  been  re- 
moved, or  to  a  wound, — instantaneoasly,  an  extremely  vialeot 
burning  pain  is  experienced,  which  continues  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  but,  if  the  part  be  carefully  washed,  it  gradually  ceases. 
The  surface  also  becomes  white,  as  if  nitrate  of  silver  had  been 
applied  to  it,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  creasote  on  the  organic 
matters.     Given  internally  in  large  doses,  it  occasions  consider- 
able irritation  in  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane;  and^  when 
it  destroys,  death  is  preceded  by  more  or  less  narcosis;  hence  it 
has  been  ranked  as  an  acro-narcotic  poison.  {Christison.)     In 
three  experiments,  which  were  made  with  it  on  dogs  by  Dr.  Cor- 
mack,  of  Edinburgh,  twenty-five  drops  of  pure  creasote  were 
injected  into  the  veins.    All  the  animals  died:  and  in  every  case, 
the  following  phenomena  were  observed.    Its  first  deleterious 
action  was  a  powerful  one  of  sedation  on  the  heart;  the  vital 
energies  of  that  viscus  seeming  to  be  instantaneously  paralyzed. 
In  some  instances,  hurried  and  sonorous  respiration  went  on  for 
more  than  a  minute  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.    In  gene- 
ral, one  or  two  convulsions,  resembling  the  tetanic,  preceded 
death.    In  every  instance,  tlie  atony  of  the  heart  immediately 
after  death  was  very  striking. 

In  the  case  of  a  patient  of  the  author,  who  took  ten  drops  of 
it  by  mistake,  great  vertigo,  headache  and  a  sensation  as  it  the 
bead  were  about  to  burst  by  expansion,  supervened,  with  vomit- 
ing, and  much  gastric  distress.  When  taken  for  a  length  of  time, 
it  appears  to  communicate  a  blackish  hue  to  the  urine,  and,  in 
some  cases,  can  be  detected  in  that  fluid. 

Creasote  is  used  as  an  internal  excitant  in  cases  of  gastrodynia 
and  flatulence  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
possess  any  advantage  over  the  essential  oils  and  other  diflfhsible 
excitants,  whilst  it  has  the  objection  of  being  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable. It  has  been  tried — it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what 
principle— in  diabetes  mellitus;  but  the  encouragement  is  not 
great  to  repose  any  confidence  in  it.  Nor  has  its  efficacy  been 
more  marked  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  cases,  in  which  it  has  been 
prescribed  by  some.  Of  its  value  in  internal  hemorrhages,  men- 
tion has  been  made  under  the  proper  head.  (See  Astringents.) 

Externally,  it  has  been  nsedf  in  various  cases  as  a  topical  ex- 
citant,— for  example,  in  the  form  of  wash  or  ointment,  in  bums, 
in  chafing  of  the  uiteguments — intertrigo;  in  sore  nipples;  chil- 
blains; in  fissures  of  the  skin;  and  ulcers,  especially  of  the  sluggish, 
atonic  kind ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  form  in  which  it  seems  advisable 
to  change  the  action  of  the  parts  by  an  appropriate  excitant, — or 
where,  from  the  oflensive  nature  of  the  discharge  an  antiseptic  or 
disinfectant  is  needed;  in  cancerous  affections  of  the  uterus  and 
other  parts;  in  lupus,  and  various  other  chronic  cutaneous  affec- 
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tions;  ophthalmia. tarsi;  prolapsus  vaginaej  Sec.  It  has,  likewise* 
been  applied  in  cases  of  toothache,  by  means  of  a  caniePs  hair 
pencil  passed  into  [he  hollow  of  the  toothy  or  of  coiLon  dipped 
in  a  mixhire  of  equal  portions  of  creasote  and  alcohol  In  deaf- 
ness, connected  with  a  deficiency  of  cenirainoiis  secreiion  it  has 
been  nsed  with  advantage,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
creasote  to  six  or  eight  parts  of  olive  oil  or  lard.  It  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  meacns  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  penciL  As  a 
causticj  it  may  be  applied  undiluted. 

Besides  its  excitant  properties,  it  possesses  others,  which  have 
been  described  in  the  proper  places.  {See,  also,  the  author's 
New  Remedies^  3d  edit.  p.  165,  Philad.  184L) 

Creasoie  is  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  which  greatly 
masks  its  disagreeable  characters.  (CreasoL  irtx;  Pulv.  Giycyr- 
rhiz.  5j;  Mucilug.  acacitet  q,  s.  ut  fiant  pilule  xx.  Two  for  a 
dose.)  Or,  one  or  two  drops  may  be  diffused  by  means  of  muci- 
lage in  soma  aromatic  water. 

The  strength  of  lotions  may  vary  from  trtij.  to  it[vj,  to  the  ounce 
of  water-  The  ordinary  strength  of  Creasoie  waler  is,  however, 
one  part  of  creasote  to  eighty  of  water.  It  may,  also,  be  added 
to  poultices  in  eases  of  foul  or  gangrenous  ulcers, 

MCIIEJITUM  CREASOTI,  OHTMNT  OP  CREASOTE*  [Creasai.  gssj 
j^dipis^  Ij.)  This  ointment  is  of  a  good  strength  ior  ordinary 
cases  of  cutaneous  disease.  The  author  lias  succeeded  in  re- 
moving Uipns,  and  porrigo  of  the  scalp  by  means  of  it,  after  other 
topical  agents  had  failed. 


48.  AMHOrNlA. 

The  different  preparations  of  ammonia  are  excellent  excitants, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  relief  of  certain  morbid  conditions. 

Ammoniac AL  gas  is  obtained  for  medicinal  purposes  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  Muriate  of  ammonia^  by  means  of  /I'wie, 
which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  chlorohydric  acid  than  the 
ammonia,  and  consequently  displaces  it.  The  ammonia  ts  given 
off  in  the  gaseous  state.  It  is  too  excitant,  however,  under  almost 
any  form  of  management  to  be  employed  therapeutically;  and  as 
it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  it  is  allowed  to  combine  with  that 
fluid  and  form  the  officinal 

L  UftliOR  AMMBNI^,  SOMTIOPr  OF  AMMOSIi,  or  WATER  OF  AMIOSli, 

The  specitic  gravity  of  this  preparation — as  directed  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  Stales,  (l842)-"is  0,96;  and  100  grains 
of  it  saturate  30  grains  of  ofiicinal  sulphuric  acid*  It  is  a  trans- 
parent  colourless  iltiuid,  of  a  highly  pungent  odour,  and  caustic 
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aikalme  taste;  sometimet,  it  contains  carbonate  of  anamonia, 
which  may  be  detected  by  lime  water,  which  occasions  a  milky 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  if  carbonic  acid  be  present, 
and  it  effervesces  with  dilute  acids.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  quickly  parts  with  ammonia,  and  also  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
80  that  it  mnst  be  kept  in  well  stopped  bottles.  It  unites  ^rith 
oil,  so  as  to  form  soaps  or  linimenta 

Liquor  ammonise  of  the  United  States'  Pharmacoposia  is  not 
often  prescribed  internally  in  its  uncombined  state.  When  pro- 
perly diluted,  however,  it  may  be  given  in  cases  of  heartburn, 
accompanied  by  atony  of  the  digestive  organs;  its  alkaline  pro- 
perties neutralizing  the  acid  already  in  the  stomach,  whilst  its 
excitant  agency  tends  to  prevent  the  generation  of  more.  The 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is,  however,  usually  preferred. 

Liquor  ammonisB  is  held  to  the  nose  in  cases  of  fainting,  that 
its  vapour  may  impress  the  olfactory  nerves;  and  its  excitant 
effects  are  often,  in  this  way,  beneficial.  It  is  said,  that  an  attack 
of  epilepsy  has  been  prevented  in  the  same  manner.  It  has  been 
occasionally  used  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  as  fVom  drowning;  the 
epiglottis  being  touched  with  the  finger,  or  a  feather  dipped  in  a 
little  of  it,  and  it  is  said  with  success.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken,  lest  the  spark  be  extinguished  by  it.  It  is  most  commonly 
employed  to  induce  rubefaction  in  a  variety  of  actions,  especially 
in  those  of  a  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  nature.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed as  an  excitant  in  amenorrhoea,  and  in  chronic  leucorrhoea, — a 
few  drops  being  added  to  milk;  but  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that 
80  powerful  an  excitant  should  be  used  with  caution.  The  va- 
rious preparations  of  ammonia  have  been  extolled,  too,  in  the 
bites  of  poisonous  serpents  and  insects,  and  they  certainly  are 
often  of  decided  advantage. 

The  dose  of  liquor  ammoniae  is  from  gtt.  v.  to  gtt  xx.  or  xxx., 
properly  diluted  with  milk. 

2.  LKlUOt  AHOKU!  FOKTIOE,  STROlfO  801M0N  OF  mONIA.  An  aque- 
ous  solution  of  ammonia  of  the  specific  gravity  0.882,  is  directed 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  Stales:  as,  however,  it  is  pre- 

Eared  by  the  druggist,  it  is  not  placed  amongst  the  preparations, 
ut  in  the  Materia  Medica  list.  This  stronger  solution  of  am- 
monia may  be  employed  to  make  the  Liquor  ammoniae-^ihe 
preparation  last  described — by  mixing  one  part  by  measure  of  the 
stronger  solution  with  two  parts  of  distilled  water. 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia  has  been  introduced  into  the  phar- 
macopoeias mainly  on  account  of  its  counter-irritant  proper- 
ties, to  excite  rubefaction  and  vesication  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 
When  two  parts  of  Liquor  ammonias  are  united  with  one  part  of 
suety  and  one  part  of  oz7  ofstoeet  almondSfihe  mixture  forms  the 
Pommade  ammoniacale  o/Gondret,  which  has  been  used  for  a 
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long  time  to  excite  a  speedy  revulsion  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
brain,  incipient  cataract,  amaurosis^  &c.,  as  well  as  to  cauterize  the 
integutnetits  deeply. 

It  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  counter-irritant  or  ^^ anlidt/nous 
lotioju^^  of  Granvilki  which  were  brought  forward  a  few  years 
ago  with  high  pretensions  by  Dr,  Granville,  of  London,  and  in  a 
manner  not  calculated  to  enhance  his  professional  repntalion. 
The  stronger,  and  the  milder  lotion  were  composed  m  follows: — 

Sironger  ammoniaied  lotion, — Kp  Liq»  ammon.  fort.  ^%\  spirit, 
rosmariiL  Sssi  camphor,  Zi}- — M, 

Milder  ammoniated  lotion. — B.  Liquor,  ammon.  fort.  Sj; 
spirit,  rosmarin.  ^vj;  tincL  camphor,  -ij.— IVL 

The  stronger  of  these  lotions  is  a  powerful  agent-  They  are 
both  employed  as  cutaneous  revellents,  and  their  special  applica^ 
tion  will  be  considered  elsewhere.  (See  Revbllents,) 

a  SPffimS  AlfflO  KM,  SPIRIT  OF  A3IB05U.  This  preparation  is  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  liquor  ammonisEj  by  decomposing  muriate 
of  ammonia  by  means  of  Ume^  and  causing  the  ammoniacal  gas 
to  pass  into  alcohol  in  place  of  water.  It  is,  therefore,  ammonia 
dissolved  in  alcohol^  and  possesses  the  properties  of  the  ammonia- 
cal  preparations  in  general.  It  is  chie&y,  howevcfj  used  in  the 
preparaiion  of  the  ammoniated  tinctures,  but  may  be  given  as  au 
excitant  in  the  dos6  of  20  to  60  drops,  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water. 

4,  SPK'ITDS  AMMO  NI^  AKOMATICU^  AEUMiTIC  SPIRIT  OP  AMMOHIA, 

(p.  406 .)  The  spirit  of  ca rbonate  o f  ammo n ia,  in  this  pre paration , 
is  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  addition  of  the  aroroatics,  and  is 
much  used  in  faintness  and  flatulence;  in  the  former  case,  both  as 
an  excitant  held  to  the  nose;  and  in  both  cases  administered  in- 
ternalJy.    The  dose  is  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  spiriius  animonisB* 

5.  mmtlM  CABBOSAS,  CARBOMTE  OF  AMMOWA^  called  also  Sal 
volai'itt  and  Harlahorn  sait^  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mix- 
ture of  muriate  qf  ammonia  and  chalk,  (carbonate  of  Hme.) 
The  muriatic  acid  lays  hold  of  the  limej  and  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  sublimes. 

Carbonate  or  sesqu i car bon a te  ( Londo n  College }  o f  a  m  mon ia  is 
in  whilish  translucent  fibrous  masses,  of  a  powerful  amuioniacal 
odour,  and  a  pungent  aikahne  and  ammoniacal  taste.  It  is  wholly 
soluble  in  water,  aud  entirely  dissipated  by  heat.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  falls  into  powder,  becomes  opaque,  and  bses  ammonia. 
It  forms  soaps  with  oils^and  is  freely  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  but 
very  sliglnSy  so  in  alcohol. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  possesses  all  the  excitant  properties  of 
the  ammoniacal  preparations,  tempered  by  the  combination  with 
carbonic  acid.    It  is^  therefore,  more  frequently  given  as  an  exci* 
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tanty  where  the  object  is  to  support  the  powers,  than  any  of  the 
others.  In  long  protracted  fevers,  particularly  of  the  typhons 
class,  it  is  frequently  prescribed  alone,  or  along  with  other  exci- 
tants, as  wine  whey.  It  is  also  given  in  heartburn,  dependent 
upon  an  asthenic  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  Under  the 
name  smelling  saliSy  it  is  in  constant  domestic  use  in  fainting. 
Usually,  in  such  cases,  an  aromatic  oil,  as  oil  of  bergamot  or  of 
lavender,  is  added;  and,  at  times,  its  Strength  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  of  the  stronger  solution  of  ammonia. 

The  dose,  as  an  excitant,  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  every  few 
hours,  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  mixed  with  a  little  syrup,  which 
masks  its  taste. 

It  is  sometimes  used,  mixed  with  oil  or  lard,  or  dissolved  in 
water,  as  a  topical  excitant  and  revellent,in  rheumatic  pains,  &&, 
but  the  liquid  preparations  of  ammonia  are  employed  more 
readily,  and  quite  as  satisfactorily. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  Cu- 
prum  ammoniafumy  and  the  Liquor  ammonise  acetalis  of  the 
PharmacopcBia  of  the  United  States. 

« 

6.  AHONU!  HDKU8,  IDUATB  OF  AIHONUL  Muriate  of  ammo* 
niay  Hydrochloraie  or  Chlorohydrate  of  ammonia^  or  Sal 
ammoniac^  is  a  natural  production,  being  found  in  and  near 
volcanoes,  and  occasionally  the  salt  of  commerce  has  been  ob- 
tained from  this  source.  It  is  now,  however,  principally  prepared 
by  decomposing  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  means  of  chloride  qf 
sodium  or  common  salt;  and  at  the  present  time,  in  England,  is 
manufactured  from  the  impure  ammoniacal  liquors,  obtained  as 
secondary  products.  The  various  modes  for  preparing  it  are  well 
given  by  a  recent  writer  on  pharmacology.  ( PereiraJ) 

In  this  country,  it  is  obtained  from  abroad  in  two  commercial 
varieties— the  crude  and  the  refined;  the  former  of  which  is  im- 
ported from  Calcutta  and  is  used  in  the  arts;  the  latter  is  derived 
from  England. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  muriate  of  ammonia  is  white  and 
translucent,  occurring  generally  in  concavo-convex  pieces,  which 
have  the  shape  of  the  vessel  into  which  the  salt  is  sublimed.  It 
is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat,  and  dissolved  by  water.  Its  taste 
is  saline  and  acrid,  but  it  is  devoid  of  smell.  It  is  soluble  in  about 
three  parts  of  cold,  and  one  of  boiling  water,  and  cold  is  produced 
during  the  solution.  It  dissolves,  also,  in  alcohol.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.450. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  this  country 
as  an  internal  agent;  but  in  Germany,  it  is  used  in  the  most  op- 
posite cases;  some  esteeming  it  to  be  excitant;  others  refrigerant 
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and  sedalive*  It  is  iinqueslionabl7  excitant j both  when  employed 
intenially  and  externally.  As  a  lotion,  it  is  sometimes  used  ia 
cases  of  encephalic  affections,  owing  to  the  cnid  it  induces.  With 
such  vteWj  it  ought,  of  conrsej  (o  be  applied  at  tlie  moment  of  so- 
lution. It  need  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  we  have  in  iced 
water  a  far  more  available  and  eifective  application*  As  an  ex- 
citant, it  is  employed  in  cases  of  sprains  and  contusions;  in  indolent 
tumours,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  chilblains;  in  chronic  cuta- 
neous affections,  as  scabies^  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhcnap 
leucorrhoea,  &c.  An  ounce  or  two  of  ilie  salt  may  be  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  an  ounce  or  two  of  alcohol  may  be 
added,  where  it  is  desired  to  apply  it  as  discnlient.  Solutions  of 
the  strength  of  ^j,  to  gss.  of  the  salt  to  Oj.  of  water^  may  be  used 
as  washes  in  cutaneous  aflectionsj  or  as  injections  in  the  diseases 
above  mentioned- 


43,  PHOS^PHORDS. 

Phosphorus  is  made  by  adding  snlphuric  acid  to  hone  ash^s^ 
which  consist  principally  of  phosphate  of  Jime.  In  this  way 
sulphate  and  superphosphate  of  lime  are  formed.  Water  is 
added  to  this,  and  after  standing  for  some  time,  the  solution  is 
filtered.  It  is  then  evaporated  until  it  has  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
when  it  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  dried,  and  distilled  in  an  earthen 
retort.  By  this  process,  the  charcoal  abstracts  oxygen  from  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  superphosphate;  the  phosphorus  is  conse- 
quently set  free,  volatilized  and  condensed  in  water,  in  a  proper 
receiver.  It  may  be  purified  by  pressing  it  througti  chamois 
leather  under  water-     It  is  afterwards  moulded  into  cylinders. 

Phosphorus,  when  pure,  is  devoid  of  colour,  but  has  usually 
a  reddish  hue.  It  has  no  taste,  but  has  an  alliacenns  odour; 
is  flexible  at  ordinary  temperatures;  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
1.77.  It  is  insoluble  in  waler^  but  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

Phosphorus  is,  in  small  doses,  a  powerful  diffusible  excitant; 
and  in  large  doses,  an  acrid  poison.  It  has  been  esteemed  adapted 
for  cases  of  great  prostration  of  the  powers,  no  umUer  what  may 
be  the  accompanying  disease.  It  is  vtiry  rarely  used,  however, 
in  this  country.  It  is  affirmed,  from  the  personal  experience  of 
A.  Leroy,  Chenevix,  Bonttatz  and  others,  to  be  aphrodisiac,  and 
has  therefore  been  used  in  the  impotence  of  old  and  debilitated 
subjects* 

Phosphorus  is  shown  to  he  an  cssetuial  constituent  of  the  neu-^ 
rincj  [LieMg^)  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  prescribed 
in  nervous  diseases  particularly,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  want  of 
vol,,  I. — 43 
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nerTOUs  power  may  depend  upon  a  deficiency  in  the  doe  propor- 
tion of  that  element! 

Phosphorus  is  generally  administered  dissolved  in  ether  or  oiL 
The  TiNCTURA  ^Ethers A  cum  Phosphoro  of  the  French  Codex 
consists  of  Phosphorus  4  parts,  Sulphuric  Ether  200  parts,  by 
weight.  Each  ounce  contains  about  four  grains  of  phosphorcis; 
and  the  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  drops.  It  has  been  suggested  as 
an  objection  to  this  preparation,  that  the  ether  might  evaporate^ 
and  the  phosphorus  ignite  in  the  stomach. 

The  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  has  an  Oleum  Phosphoratuv, 
which  consists  of  twelve  grains  of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  almond  oil.  The  solution  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the 
ethereal  solution,  and,  consequently,  may  be  prescribed  in  the 
same  doses.  Both  the  preparations  may  be  given  in  some  mu- 
cilaginous liquid,  to  which  any  aromatic  water  or  oil  may  be 
added. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  the  greatest  caution  should  be  used 
in  the  administration  of  this  powerful  agent;  nor  does  it  appear 
to  possess  any  properties  that  might  not  be  as  well  supplied  by 
agents  that  are  more  manageable. 


44.  CALOBflC. 

Under  Diaphoretics  the  efiect  of  Caloric  of  a  lower  lemperatore 
than  that  of  the  human  body  was  considered.  We  have  here  to 
regard  it  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  one  in  which  it  is  excitant 

a.   HOT  AIR  BATH. 

When  air  is  heated  to  98° — the  temperature  of  the  body — and 
upwards  as  far  as  130^,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  excitant  to  the 
organic  actions;  and  hence  is  adapted  for  congestive  cases,  in 
which  the  blood  has  accumulated  in  the  internal  organs,  and  has 
left  the  surface  of  the  body.  Accordingly,  in  certain  cases  of 
congestive  intermittents  and  remittents,  it  may  be  advisable.  It 
has,  likewise,  been  used  in  the  algid  period  of  cholera.  Dr.  Pereira 
aflSrms,  that  it  is  highly  useful  in  asphyxia  from  drowning  and 
from  some  other  causes;  yet  the  best  opinion  would  seem  to  be, 
that  exposure  of  one  labouring  under  asphyxia  to  very  elevated 
temperature  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  injurious.  (See  the  article 
Asphyxia,  by  the  author,  in  the  American  Cyclopedia  ofMtdi* 
cine  and  Surgery^  vol.  2,  Philad.  1836,  and  his  Practice  €fMe^ 
dicine,  i.  421,  Philad.  1842.) 

The  excitant  and  revellent  action  of  the  hot  air  bath  is  like- 
wise exhibited  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affec- 
tions.   Sometimes,  it  is  rendered  more  excitant  by  being  impreg- 
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Bated  with  essential  oils,  or  with  sulphurous  aoid  gas  or  chlorine; 
and  has  proved  beneficial  in  certain  chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 

6.  HOT  VAPOUR  BikTH. 

The  vapour  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  from  120°  to  140°,  is  an 
excitant  to  all  the  organic  actions,  and  is,  therefore,  adapted  to 
the  same  class  of  cases  as  the  hot  air  bath.  Iti  addition,  however, 
it  relaxes  the  skin,  tmd  in  accompauled  by  profuse  sweating. 
Hence,  it  can  be  Graploycd  with  great  advantage  in  long  pro- 
tracted diseases  of  the  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  kindj  and  in  debili- 
tated individuals,  in  whom  it  is  desirable  to  produce  an  excitation 
of  the  cutaneous  systenij  and  thus  detract  from  mischief  that 
may  be  existing  internally.  It  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  rheumatic  and  other  affections,  which  have  completely  crippled 
the  sufferers;  and  by  some  cures  of  this  nature  that  have  been 
effectedj  it  has  attracted  attention  to  a  class  of  ignorant  empiriC3» 
who  employ  it  largely,  combined  or  not  with  other  excitauls- 
The  regular  practitioner  has  too  much  neglected  this  potent 
agent;  uo  hospital,  indeed,  should  be  without  an  apparatus  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  certainly  more  efficacious  in  some  affections 
than  the  ordinary  aqueous  balhs  are  in  any- 

In  Kussia,  the  vapour  bath  is  used  as  a  lnxury,and  the  author 
has  elsewhere  referred  to  the  impunity  with  which  ifie  baiher 
leaves  a  temperature  of  137°  to  pass  iritu  one  not  above  32^.  This 
form  of  bath  is  becoming  introduced  into  other  countries. 

The  vapour  of  hot  water  is^  sometimes,  applied  topically,  in 
affections  of  the  joints,  for  example;  and  a  douche  or  stream  of 
hot  vapour  ia  sometimes  made  to  impinge  on  a  part  affected  with 
neuralgia  with  advantage.  Occasionally,  too,aromatics  are  vola- 
tilized, and  mixed  with  the  watery  vapour,  as  well  as  sulphurous 
acid  gas  and  chlorine. 

C.    HOT  WATER  BATH. 

The  hot  water  bath  is  one  in  which  the  temperature  of  the 
water  exceeds  ^S'^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  It  differs  essentially  in 
its  effects  upon  the  system  from  the  warm  bath:  whilst  the  latlejf 
is  soothing,  and  disposing  to  mental  and  corporeal  quietude,  the 
former  is  escilant,  stimulating  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems 
to  a  degree,  which,  in  particular  predispositions  and  habits,  and 
during  the  existence  of  certain  diseases— those  of  nervous  and 
Tascular  erethism,  for  example — is  positively  injurious.  This  is 
readily  understood,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  etfects  occasioned 
by  immersing  the  healthy  body  in  a  bath  of  tliis  kind.  The  bulk 
of  the  extremities  is  increased/so  that  rings  become  loo  small  for 
the  fingers;  the  ffuida  expand;  and  hence  the  supervention  of  tho 
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most  manifest  signs  of  polysBmia.  The  pulse  becomes  quick; 
the  respiration  accelerated  and  embarrassed;  the  carotid  and 
temporal  arteries  beat  violently;  a  feeling  of  anxiety  is  experi- 
enced in  the  prsecordial  region;  and  these  phenomena  are,  at 
times,  accompanied  or  followed  by  palpitations,  fainting,  vertig-o^ 
and,  occasionally,  by  apoplexy.  All  these  effects  are  more 
marked,  the  hotter  the  bath;  the  longer  the  person  remains  in  ir, 
and  the  greater  the  degree  of  plethora.  It  ought,  consequentl7y 
to  be  employed  with  caution,  where  there  is  a  predisposition  to 
apoplexy,  or  any  other  form  of  hemorrhage,  or  to  violent  mtemal 
inflammation. 

The  hot  water  bath  is  not  much  used  therapeutically,  but  is 
adapted  for  the  same  cases  as  the  hot  vapour  bath,  and  particularly 
for  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affections.  Astonishing  cures  have 
been  effected  in  such  cases  by  immersion  in  the  hot  springs  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  highest  temperature  of  which  is  107**;  and  which  have 
the  advantage,  possessed  by  no  artificial  bath,  that  the  water  is 
always  maintained  at  the  same  heat,  no  matter  how  prolonged  the 
immersion  may  be. 

Caloric  is  employed  topically  as  an  excitant.  Hot  bricks,  bottles 
filled  with  hot  water,  &c  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  excite  irri- 
tation in  diseases  that  are  attended  by  cold  extremities;  as  in  the 
cold  stage  of  intermittent,  &c.  The  same  agents,  or  hot  flanneisy 
or  hot  salt,  or  hot  sand,  are  used  in  cases  of  abdominal  pain,  in 
which  their  action  is  also  revellent. 


45.  ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity,  in  all  its  forms,  is  excitant,  and  has  been  employed 
extensively,  at  various  times,  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  medical  electrician  is  sufficiently 
simple.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  or  plate  machine-^one  or 
two  Ltydtn  jars — an  electrometer  to  regulate  the  strength  of 
the  shock  from  the  jars— a  discharging  rod^  that  allows  a  ball 
to  be  unscrewed,  leaving  a  point  in  its  place;  and  an  insulated 
stool.  These  are  always  attainable;  they  form  part,  indeed,  of 
the  ordinary  electrical  apparatus  for  experiments,  as  well  as  for 
the  therapeutical  application  of  electricity. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  subject  the  patient  to  the  influence  of 
the  electric  bath,  he  is  placed  on  the  insulated  stool,  and  lays 
hold  of  a  chain  communicating  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
electrical  machine,  so  that  when  the  machine  is  in  action,  he 
forms  really  a  part  of  the  conductor.  Positive  electricity  is,  con- 
sequently, discharged  by  him  at  all  points,  and  if  an  uninsulated 
metallic  knob  be  brought  near  him^  a  spark  is  communicated  to 
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it  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  approached  Eha  prinae  conductor 
The  effect  of  this  electric  conditioti  is  excitant;  but  no  very  marked 
influence  is  exerted  on  the  functions,  in  the  genermlily  of  cases. 
Dr,  A.  T/r[iom5ron>however,s[iitesr,  that  a  clergyman  in  whom  he 
neATer  could  produce  per*5piralion  by  any  of  the  ordinary  diapho- 
retics, and  who  never  perspired  by  exercise,  or  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, when  insttlaled  and  electrified  perspired  freely. 

If  when  the  patient  is  placed  upon  the  insulated  stool,  and  the 
machine  is  in  action,  an  uninsulated  metallic  point  be  held  near 
any  part  of  liis  person,  the  electric  aurci  may  be  drawn  from  him* 
Or  if  an  insulated  metallic  director,  or  wire  connected  with  the 
prime  conductor,  be  held  near  the  part  to  be  electrified,  the  f/ec- 
iric  aurUjQT  a  current  of  electrified  air  will  pass  from  the  point 
to  him.  A  sensation,  resembling  that  produced  by  a  strcLun  of 
air»  is  felt  on  the  part,  and  it  acts  as  a  gentle  excilaiit  to  delicate 
structures,as  the  eye  or  ear,  and  to  excoriated  or  ulcerated  surfaces. 

If  we  are  desirous  of  einployinj^  a  greater  amount  of  escilant 
influence,  recourse  is  had  to  the  eieciric  spark;  which  is  applied 
either  by  placing  the  individual  on  an  insulated  stool,  and  bring- 
ing the  knnckle,  or  the  ball  of  an  nuinsulated  director,  near  [lini; 
or  by  presenting  to  the  part  to  be  electrified  the  knob  of  an  insu- 
lated director,  connected  with  the  prime  conductor.  In  the  former 
case,  the  spark  is  drawn  from  the  patient;  in  the  latter  it  is  con- 
veyed to  him;  yet  the  therapeutical  elfect  is  alike  in  both  cases. 
The  sparks  will  be  more  or  less  powerful  accord iag  to  the  distance 
at  which  the  knob  is  held;  and,  in  all  cases,  if  they  be  of  any  size, 
a  pungent  sensation  is  experienced;  and  it"  a  succession  of  sparks 
be  drawn,  the  part  may  be  made  red,  and  a  small  spot  or  wheal 
be  induced,  which  soon,  however,  disappears.  Where  it  is  desired 
to  electrify  deep-seated  parts— as  the  uterus  through  the  vagina, 
or  the  meatus  auditorius  internus, — the  conducting  wire  termi- 
nating in  a  small  knob,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube. 

The  sparks  may  be  greatly  diminished  in  size,  if  the  part  bo 
covered  with  flannel;  and  this  is  a  favourite  mode  of  applying 
electricity  with  some.  (P^reira.)  The  patient  being  on  the  in- 
sulated stool,  tlie  knob  of  an  uninsulated  director  may  be  placed 
in  close  contact  with  the  flannel ^  moving  it  steadily  and  rapidly, 
so  as  to  draw  a  multitude  of  small  sparks.  This  plan  has  been 
termed  by  some  eieciric /rict ion. 

But  the  most  violent  effect  is  produced  by  the  shock.  In  this 
case,  the  part  of  the  body,  to  be  electrified,  is  made  to  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  circuity  througti  which  the  electric  discharge  has  lo  pass 
from  one  side  of  a  Leyden  jar  to  the  other,  7'he  jar  is  charged 
from  the  prime  conductor j  and  around  its  exterior  and  com- 
municating witli  the  tinfoil  surrounding  it,  a  chain  is  placed, 
which  is  again  connected  with  the  ball  of  an  insulated  director. 

43* 
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This  ball,  thus  conununicating  with  the  exterior  of  the  jar,  is 
brought  in  contact  with  one  side  of  the  part  to  be  electrified, 
whilst  the  knob  of  the  jar,  which  communicates  with  the  inner 
coating  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  opposite  side.  The  dis- 
charge then  takes  place  instantaneously,  with  a  shock,  and 
by  means  of  the  "  medical  electrometer'' — as  it  is  termed — the 
strength  of  the  charge  can  be  graduated  The  effects,  produced 
by  the  shock,  vary  greatly  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
charge.  They  may  merely  consist  in  a  slightly  disagreeable  sen- 
sation; or  may  be  extremely  painful;  and,  when  very  intense, 
may  destroy  life.  This  method  of  electrifying,  consequently,  re- 
quires more  circumspection  than  the  others;  and  may  not  be  at 
all  adapted  for  those  who  are  very  impressible. 

The  electric  current^  as  it  is  termed,  consists  in  connecting  a 
part  of  the  patient's  body  with  the  prime  conductor  in  action, 
so  that  the  electricity  shall  pass  through  the  body  to  the  ground. 
This  is,  however,  so  feeble  an  agency  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  . 
the  attention  of  the  therapeutist. 

Electricity  is  employed  as  an  excitant  in  a  variety]of  affections. 
In  paralysis,  it  has  been  most  extensively  used,  and  especially  in 
cases  of  the  partial  form.  Where  the  mischief  is  encephalic,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  that  much  good  cannot  be  expected  from 
it;  yet  favourable  testimony  has  been  adduced  even  in  these 
cases.  {Oolding  Bird.)  In  nervous  deafness,  sparks  have  been 
given  to,  or  taken  from,  the  mastoid  process,  and  around  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus,  and  the  bottom  of  the  meatus^  The 
same  agency,  as  well  as  the  electric  aura,  has  been  employed  in 
amaurosis,  but  it  too  often  fails.  It  has  also  been  largely  used  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  the  stiffness  and  rigidity  that  follow 
sprains  or  bruises.  Of  its  u$e  as  an  emmenagogue,  mention  is 
made  elsewhere,  (p.  421.)  It  has  likewise  been  prescribed  in  the 
form  of  electric  friction  or  of  slight  shockSj  to  promote  the  biliary 
secretion,  and  to  modify  the  function  of  nutrition,  so  as  to  discuss 
indolent  tumours;  and  recent  observers  have  afforded  testimony  as 
to  its  advantages  in  chorea  and  other  neuroses,  in  the  form  of  elec- 
trification or  of  slight  shocks  along  the  spine.  At  one  time,  it  was 
much  more  largely  used  than  at  present;  and,  although  a  stimulus 
has  been  afforded  to  its  re-employment  by  the  testimony  of  recent 
observers,  {jiddisouy  O,  Bird,)  the  cases  in  which  it  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  benefit  are  probably  very  limited. 

46.  GALVANISM. 

The  therapeutical  effects  of  galvanic  or  voltaic  electricity  are 
like  those  of  ordinary  electricity;  and  it  has  been  used  in  the 
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same  cases — in  paralysis,  general  and  local;  in  amanrosisj  deaf- 
ness and  dumbness  of  recent  duratiorij  rheumatismj&a 

The  apparatus,  usually  employed,  coDsists  of — !•  Two  Cruick- 
sl^ank^s  batteries,  each  coiUaiuing  fifty  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc 
plates,  three  niches  square;  2.  of  copper-wire  coramunicadng 
with  each  end  of  the  battery;  and  3,  of  two  insulated  directors, 
consisting  of  a  glass  lube,  through  which  the  wire  from  each  end 
of  the  battery  passes^  the  free  extremity,  which  has  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  part  to  be  galvanized,  being  covered  with 
sponge  or  flannel,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  common  salt- 
When  die  battery  is  to  be  put  in  action,  it  may  be  charged  with 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  or  with  a  weak  acid  liquor,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  T^th  part  of  ranriatic  acid;  and  where  ihe  skin 
is  very  sensible,  water  alone  may  be  used.  {Fereira.)  The 
wire  or  electrode  communicating  wiih  one  pole  of  the  battery 
is  then  appli^^^d  to  the  part  to  be  galvanized;  and  the  other  elec- 
trode at  a  distance  from  it  so  as  to  include  the  affected  part  in  the 
circuit.  The  circuit  may  be  rapidly  broken  and  completed,  as 
the  operator  considers  proper. 

A  different  mode  of  application  has  been  introduced;  to  which 
the  name  Mcmsford^s  Plates  has  been  occasionally  given,  after 
its  proposer.  It  consists  essentially  in  removing  the  cuticle  from 
two  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface;  applying  a  plate  of  silver  to 
one  excoriated  surface,  and  a  plate  of  zinc  to  the  other,  and  con- 
necting the  two  by  means  of  a  copper  wire.  The  exact  steps  of 
the  process  the  author  has  given  elsewhere*  {New  Eemtdies^ 
3d  edit.  p.  512:  Philad.  184 L) 

Under  the  idea,  that  the  galvanic  and  nervous  fluids  are  iden- 
tical, Dn  Wp  Philip  employed  galvanism  snccessfully  in  asthma; 
transmitting  the  influence  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  with  a  power  varying  from  ten  to  twenty*five  pairs 
of  plates.  In  these  cases,  it  probably  acts  as  a  revel  lent,  its  ex- 
citant agency  making  a  new  impression  on  the  nerves,  which 
detracts  or  derives  from  the  erethism  in  the  respiratory  nerves. 
In  cases,  too,  which  are  dependent  upon  paralysis  of  those 
nerves,  the  excitant  influence  of  galvanism  may  be  beneficiaL 
In  the  same  way,  we  explain  the  salutary  agency  of  the  plates 
in  epilepsy  {Mansf&rd);  in  angina  pectoris,  and  in  neuralgic 
affections  of  the  chest  especially,  (7!  Harris  and  Prof.  Ckap- 
maUf  of  Philadelphia):  and  in  paraplegia,  (Prof,  MUhr^  of 
Washington.) 

Cases  of  good  effects  from  the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery 
have  been  recently  published,  {HaySy  of  Philadelphia,)  the  gaf- 
vanic  current  being  made  to  pass  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the 
superciliary  ridge.   {New  Remedies ^  p,  514.) 

Galvanism  has  Hkewise  been  suggested  as  a  remedy  in  cases 
of  asphyxia,  and  the  suggestion  is  good.    It  has,  however,  very 
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often  failed;  and  as  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  is  the  cause 
of  death,  and  galvanism  exerts  little  or  no  infiaence  on  that  organ^ 
it  is  probable  that  it  may  not  render  as  much  service  as  was  at  one 
time  anticipated.  The  battery  forms  part  of  every  perfect  resas- 
citating  apparatus.  (See  the  art.  ^dsphyxia^  by  the  author,  la 
the  Jimtr.  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine^  vol.  ii.  1836,  and 
his  Practice  of  Medicine^  i.  421,  Philad.  1842.) 

47.  The  Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus  was  brought  for- 
ward as  a  valuable  excitant  a  few  years  ago;  but  it  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  advantage  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  employing 
galvanism  by  the  battery;  whilst  the  shocks  in  rapid  succession 
were  often  extremely  disagreeable.  It  is  now  rarely  employed, 
and,  indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  galvanism  in  general. 

For  some  of  the  other  inventions  of  a  galvanic  nature,  proposed 
by  different  individuals — as  the  ^anodyne  metallic  or  galvanic 
brush  of  Von  Hildenbrand;  and  the  galvanic  suppositories,  &a, 
of  Harrington,  the  author  may  refer  to  a  work  already  cited. 
{New  Remedies,  p.  515.)    They  are  no  longer  used. 


48.  ACUPUNCTURE. 

The  operation  of  acupuncture,  or  acupuncturation,  is  per- 
formed by  fine,  well-polished,  and  sharp-pointed  needles.  These 
are  usually  from  two  to  four  inches  long;  and  at  the  blunt  extre- 
mity of  the  needle,  a  head  of  lead  or  seajing-wax  is  attached  to 
prevent  it  from  being  forced  entirely  into  the  body.  To  intro- 
duce the  needle  the  skin  is  stretched,  and  it  is  inserted  by  a 
movement  of  rotation,  aided  by  gentle  pressure.  The  number 
of  needles  to  be  used,  and  the  length  of  time  they  should  remain, 
must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner. 

Acupuncturation  is  an  old  Japanese  remedy,  which  was  used 
in  Europe  a  long  time  ago,  and  has  been  revived  of  late  years  in 
the  same  kind  of  cases,  in  which  electricity  and .  galvanism  are 
employed; — for  example,  in  rheumatic,  spasmodic,  and  convul- 
sive affections,  amaurosis,  paralysis,  &c.;  and  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  pass  them  into  the  heart  in  cases  of  asphyxia!  In 
rheumatic  affections  its  success  has  been  marked,  Dr.  Elliotson 
having  cured  thirty  out  of  forty-two  cases  by  it.  It  has  also  been 
used  in  gout    (See  the  author's  New  Remedies,  p.  39.) 


When  acupuncture  is  conjoined  with  electricity  or  galvanism, 
it  constitutes  Electro-Puncture  or  Galvano-Puncture.  The 
operation  consists  in  employing  acupuncturation  in  the  usual  way, 
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either  with  a  single  needle^  or  with  two  or  more,  and  making  a 
communication  between  them  and  the  prime  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine;  or  they  may  be  made  to  form  part  of  the 
circuit  in  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.  In  this  way,  the  elec- 
trical influence  may  be  graduated  from  the  simple  aura  to  a  full 
shock.  Both  it  and  galvano-puncture  have  been  used  in  the 
same  cases  as  acupuncturation,  and  especially  in  rheumatic  and 
neuralgic  affections. 

Galvano-puncture  has  been  employed  in  cases  of  asphyxia: 
it  has  even  been  suggested  to  pass  the  needles^  on  each  side, 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  until  they  reach  the  fibres  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  then  to  establish  a  galvanic  current  between 
them,  by  means  of  a  pile  of  25  or  30  pairs  of  plates,  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Sometimes  the  circle  was  interrupted,  at  others  con- 
tinuous. This  plan  was  tried  by  Leroy  d'Etioles,  on  animals 
asphyxied  by  submersion;  and,  when  they  had  not  been  under 
water  more  than  five  minutes,  they  were  often  restored.  As  an 
aid,  therefore, — as  the  author  has  elsewhere  said, — to  pulmonary 
insufilation,  galvanism,  combined  or  not  with  acupuncturation, 
might  be  employed  in  asphyxia;  but  it  cannot  often,  perhaps,  be 
available;  certainly,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  adopting  the  other 
energetic  and  indispensable  measures  that  are  demanded.  (Prac- 
tice of  Medicine^  i,  p.  429.)  It  has  been  recommended  that  as 
only  a  very  small  apparatus  is  necessary,  batteries,  consisting  of 
a  few  plates,  might  be  kept  wherever  there  are  station  houses  for 
the  reception  of  persons  in  a  state  of  asphyxia.  This  suggestion 
also  is  good,  and  they  might  form  a  part  of  the  cabinet  appa- 
ratus of  the  private  practitioner;  but  whilst  an  assistant  is  pre- 
paring the  apparatus  for  action,  the  practitioner  should  be 
assiduously  engaged  in  employing  other  means  of  resuscitation. 
{New  Remedies^  p.  204.) 


49.  EXCITANT  GASES. 

Of  the  gases,  whose  effects,  when  inhaled,  are  excitant,  but 
two  have  been  used,— Oxygen  and  the  Protoxide  of  Azote; 
neither  of  which  is  much  employed  as  a  therapeutical  agent  at 
the  present  day. 


a.   OXYGEN   GA8. 

This  gas,  which  is  so  essential  to  respiration  as  to  have  been 
termed  vital  aivy  has  been  subjected  to  numerous  experiments, 
the  general  results  of  which  are,  that  it  acts  upon  the  human 
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organism  in  a  positively  deleterious  niannef;  that  although  an 
animal  may  live  in  a  limited  portion  of  it  for  a  considerable 
time  longer  than  in  the  same  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  its 
respiration  becomes  hurried  and  laborious  before  the  whole  is 
consumed,  and  it  dies,  although  a  fresh  animal  of  the  same  kind 
is  capable  of  sustaining  life  for  some  time  in  the  residuary  air. 

Oxygen  gas,  for  therapeutical  administration,  may  be  made 
from  black  oxide  o/manganesey  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat  in  an 
iron  retort,  the  gas  being  transmitted  through  water. 

It  has  been  advised  as  an  excitant  inhalation  in  chronic  debility 
of  all  kinds;  and  especially  in  anaemia,  chlorosis,  paralysis,  &c. 
It  should  be  diluted  with  from  ten  to  twenty  times  its  bulk  of 
atmospheric  air,  increasing  the  proportion  of  oxygen  according 
to  the  effects  induced.  From  one  to  two  quarts  of  oxygen  may 
be  breathed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  is  said  to  augment  the 
force  and  velocity  of  the  pulse.  {J.  Murray.) 


b.  PROTOXIDS  OF  AZOTE. 

This  gas,  called  also  Nitrous  Oxide  Oaa^  Protoxide  of  Nitro- 
gen.  Paradise,  Intoxicating  and  Laughing  Oas,  is  now  rarely 
used  except  for  purposes  of  exhibition.  It  may  be  obtained 
for  medicinal  objects  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  ammonia  by 
means  of  heat,  and  transmitting  the  gas  through  water.  The 
hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  attracts  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid,  and  forms  water;  and  the  remaining  oxygen  com- 
bining with  the  azote  both  of  the  acid  and  the  ammonia,  forms 
the  protoxide. 

The  effects  of  this  gas,  when  inhaled,  are  usually  singular 
and  delightful.  It  was  breathed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr. 
Southey,  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  others,  whose  sensations  have  been 
detailed  by  Sir  Humphry.  The  effects  are  most  exhilarating 
and  excitant,  and  they  are  not  followed,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  by  depression.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  disagree  with  those 
whose  nervous  systems  are  very  impressible,  and  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  such  as  are  predisposed  to  encephalic  or  cardiac  dis- 
ease. On  some  few  its  effects  are  by  no  means  agreeable,  or 
transient. 

Possessed  of  these  powers,it  was  not  surprising,  that  the  inhala- 
tion of  this  gas  should  be  regarded  with  interest  as  a  therapeuti- 
cal agent.  It  has  not,  however,  answered  the  expectations  of 
experimenters.  It  has  been  inhaled  in  paralysis,  and  apparently 
with  advantage;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  benefit 
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was  owing  to  the  inhalation,  and  how  much  to  the  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  patient.  (See  page  57.)  The  quantity  required  to 
produce  its  effects  is  usually  from  four  to  nine  quarts,  which  may 
be  inhaled  pure  or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air.  It  cannot  be  breathed  undiluted  for  more  than  four  minutes 
and  a  half,  {J.  Murray;)  consequently,  its  effects  must  be  watched. 
It  is  hardly  ever  used  at  the  present  day. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED. 

In  one  krge  ocltiyo  volimie, 

From  among-  nnraci^iii  commcndationH  qf  Ihis  work  of  Dr.  R^inwbotliam,  the  Americut 
puhliahei-i  append  a  few,  luid  would  pJu-ticdliLrly  4^1  the  attention  of  the  medical  public  to 
the  execution  of  the  numeroua  phtee,  which  fornrv  a  looat  lEnportaat  Ibatur^  in  the  volume. 
The  great  expense  thej^  have  mcurrEd  in  tU  production  calls  for  an  extended  wflot  whLcb  the^^ 
truitt  tljo  merits  of  the  work  will  command* 

"ft  ii  A  %ru\A  itid  Ihomuglil}^  fifAdticiil  trirntisr ;  the  ififflrenl  *DbJticU  ar«  laid  down  in  a  tlnnr  and 
pcr^piruaua  fnfifi,  nnd  whait'ver  if  of  import nfiCf;  ii  lUtimrfttMrl  by  Am  rate  engrnvinfrt.  A»  a  work  pynVn-y- 
ibf  ^itoA,  iouiid,  practical  pr*r»ptfl.  and  ckarly  dijiiionitrattng^  ttx  doetriitrtor  rjlwietricnl  pqif^ace.  Wti  cao 
coii^dl<!nP}r  Tronmntfiui  it  either  to  the  §iu4(tni  or  prn.cUli&f\f^i"^KiiiM!tmrjfk  Jeurnitt  ttfMnii<sl  Scimct. 

**  l\  i%tke  hii(fk  mi  Midivifery  Tar  piudciiti^  c[(pa[*  but  not  tiK>  mmutn  in  iii  ileLiildi,  und  louiiiil  in  ii«  prae- 
tir^l  ifiitriicUrjiia.  I(  iA  io  efimplttu^y  iltumr^tiHl  hy  jilntei  (udmirabty  driven  and  tA^cuii'il)  Ihni  t|u?  itu- 
dent  muit  be  itupid  indeed  w  tin  diM*ii  not  undf  rstnnd  i^e  dctaili  of  iN*  liraiicii  f^fibe  icie(ic«,  io  far  ml  Jeait 
as  description  cnn  mfike  tPi^ni  IhLeMifible/'— ZiiiA^tH  Jtmrnai  ttfJitdua!  Science. 

''Tt%en  u  Ml  macti  in  the  prnetic«  nf  Miefwife'rf  which  cbnnoi  he  iiiidf^ri»tiin4  withonl  pictnrial  ilUiitra- 
tioni.  Ihht  Ibry  l>pc*iinw  alniDti  ei44pi,-ntiai  tn  the  l^tudt^^lti  bill  Ihthfrftn  Ihee^ip^nse  ha*  propod  an  injp(>d]fMei]t 
to  ih«ir  be>nf  mnpl^tyed  m  much  an  detirahk.  The  ivurk  hm  onlf  tn  bt*  known  tn  make  1I1&  d«uiand  fur  li 
Tery  «ilenrive,"--Jl^f(^ird^  Gaieitt. 

^'  We  pirntigiy  recjimmend  t|»  wnrk  nf  Dr  Qamibotham  tfi  all  our  obitutrital  rt^aden,  eppeciqlty  lo  thofv 
whn  are  1' merino  i)pi>ji  prdctice.  It  Ii  not  only  (tm  of  tbe  cheopctt,  but  on«  of  lite  Jiiott  beautiful  ^D(k#  in 
Muiwift'Fv,^'^ Sritith  and  FortigJt  JVtdit^l  Rttienf. 

'"  We  fHfJ  much  pleuftnrE  in  r(?cufn mending  to  thn  nndcc  nf  thf*  jtraftunnn  nut;  of  the  elieitp^jt  and  movt 
«le|{iii(  iMT^ucU^iii  ("^f  t^  mf^icRl  t>rrM  nf  erj«  prei^nt  day.  Thu  levt  i«  wriii(?n  in  }|  deAM^oaciWH  anit 
f iinp4e  fltyio.  We  otTfr  nnr  inn«l  iinccn*  wishes  ihu  the  undtrtaking  oiiy  frnjoy  all  Lht  fuee^ia  iFhlcIt  U  h 
wnif  tnerhi  '^^Dttbhn  Mfdicai  Pttsm. 

"  Wq  mn^t  earnvJitly  n^cotnmRrni  tl^ja  work  10  the  aludent^  who  witti^N  to  arquirf^  ktinwlfd^e,  and  to  tbs 
pracii tinner  wh"  wiflheir  la  xr frcnh  hu  EUf^jiicirj^n  ■■  h  miKf,t  Oiiihfiil  piciuro  uf  |>ractical  Miflwtipry;:  niid  wo 
cuin  with  )ri»ticf?  ffity,  that  Altr>|[inhcr  it  is  one  uf  Ute  but  btKiki  we  h€ve  read  on  iha  lubjcci  uf  ctvtvtrjcal 
med  icj  ne  a  nd  ag  rtfe  ry . " — M^ico  ■  CA  i  ru  rg'ic  af  He  i-ieWi 

"  It  in  inl«flded  expressly  far  ptndeiitA  and  Jiiiitor  practlti oners  in  Miifwifery  ;  h  U  therefore,  ae  it  ought 
to  be.  elesientary,  enif  will  net,  citn««qu"Dti>%  idnnt  nf  ao  elaborate  mid  eilirnded  revit^w.  Our  c^hiff 
olijifct  now  ii  In  itata  oiir  decidrd  n;iinion^  that  thit  vrork  is  by  fa;  thf;  beH  thftt  hni  appeaFcit  tn  thia 
enuntry.  for  tht«e  who  le^k  f^racticaJ  intbrmAiion  upon  Midwifery^  conveyed  in  »  dear  atift  cancip«  fryl#. 
Til**  v'Blui*  of  the  Wfjrk.  loo,  t<  iironply  tnhriJiT^K'd  hy  iho  numemna  ^nd  ht^QUtiful  drawdnft,  by  Dacif.  which 
are  in  the  tim  tiyle  of  ehCeMence.  Evrry  pciint  of  practitJtl  importencc  i*  iiliistrated/ tha^t  rr'fjuirei  the 
aid  r>f  tln:^  r'n^rrctyrr  to  Ax  it  upon  the  tnim^  and  to  render  it  clear  to  thQ  aoniprebemioa  of  ttm  student."— » 
JUtndon  Medical  Ottzeita. 

'  Annnijj  the  D*arty  Htpfary  undtfrtakinca  with  which  the  Mediful  pre«  at  prewnt  tremJ*  there  Are  fuw 
tbJit  dofcrve  a  wurnKr  recommend tt ion  at  our  hindi  Ihnn  the  work —we  migiit  nininFt  any  the  ptufUtfUnt 
/ifrrpry.  earn pfj fed  in  a  «in^ie  vol  11  me— which  i»  nnw  h(*fbre  as.  ¥*-Vf  workt  turpii*  J>r-  Knmit>ioihani'»  in 
tH-emy  aiiilelcEancA  of  jri^Uin^  up,  ami  in  the  abuodnnt  und  excellent  «nyrAVtn.|(»  with  wincb  (i  tt  iJEui- 
t rated  We  huTirtity  wish  tb«  rnlume  \iw  fiic^Q  whicii  it  memt.  and  we  have  no  d^ubt  that  before  lonp  it 
will  occupy  a  pinct-  in  every  medical  library  in  the  kinpdnm.  The  illijatralioof  are  atlmirabte  i  thfy  iTe  tba 
Jfijnt  prmkirtion  of  Hajfj;^  nod  Adlnrd;  and  Ciimpritr,  within  the  ivr»eB,  Uio  bf'^t  ob«ierricat  pluio*  uf  uor 
tie#t  o^fllHrpcal  auth^^rs,  nncient  and  mndlfrfn.  M«»iy  of  the  engritvinini  nre  culcukied  to  fli  ihu  *tye  aa 
tniich  hy  their  mcellenea  nf  execution  apd  tlicrir  lieiury  aa  wcrki  tif  art,  at  hy  their  0<fe1ity  to  patuia  and 
snaloiiLlcal  aoettricy."— rft#  t^nuvt 
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OORTAimilO 

THE  DIBEASKS  OF  THE  ALIBffENTART  OANAL, 

THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  CIRCULATORY  APPARATOB, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  GLANDULAR  ORGANS, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS, 
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DI8BASBB  INYOLVINO  VARIOUS  ORGANS, 

In  Two  Volninee  Octava 

**  This  new  work,  flrom  the  pran  of  Lea  and  Blanchard,  formi  a  Taloable  addition  to  cor  Medical 
Literature,  and  fiUa  ap  a  void  m  oar  librariei,  which  the  nameroas  improvemeots  in  medical  acieeee 
bad  longaince  createa ;  and  we  congratulate  tho  profetaion  in  being  put  in  poaaeaaion  ofa  work  on  the 
practice  ofmedieino,  in  which  not  ooW  are  foand  tbe  lateat  nod  moat  approved  viewa  of  Patbolocy, 
united  with  the  aoundeat  practical  deductiona,  hot  which  ia  here  ioteraperaed  throoghont  with  5a 
moat  TaluaUe  recipea  for  adminiateriag  the  Tariona  medicinea  aoggested. 

**  The  object  of  the  author  haa  been,  aa  he  atatea,  to  incorporate  the  improTcmenta  and  modificatioM 
inceaaantJj  taking  place  in  the  departments  of  Pathologj  and  Therapeutica,  ao  aa  to  fomiah  thooe  to 
whom  the  different  general  treatiaes,  monompha  and  periodicals  are  not  aocesaible,  with  the  meana 
of  appreciating  their  eziating  condition.  The  ez^ination  we  hare  made  of  the  work  aatiafiea  oa 
that  in  thia  aim  he  haa  been  eminently  auoceasful,  and  that  ho  hu  preaented  to  the  profeasioB  the 
moat  complete  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  to  be  foand  in  any  lanj^nage^ — ^fbr  we  know  of  ao 
aimilar  work  m  which  ia  embodied  raoh  an  amoont  of  aeientifio  and  practical  information.  So  one, 
therefore,  who  deairea  to  keep  himaelf  an  noaveau  da  aieole,  will  fail  to  include  in  hia  coUectioo  a 
work  which  thua  brings  before  him  the  lateat  viewa  of  aubjects,  in  which  scientific  inveatigationa 
have  lately  wrooght  ao  many  changea. 

*<Thia  ia  not  the  place  of  coarse,  to  apeak  in  detail  of  the  meritaof  such  a  work.  We  may  tbefe> 
fore  aay  that  the  two  volumea  before  as  give  OTidenoe  throaghoot  of  extensive  research,  deep  redee- 
tlon,  and  abilitiea  fur  which,  indeed,  the  author's  name  ia  alwaya  a  guarantee;  and  that  we  can  con- 
fidently reconunend  them  to  all  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  pfogreaa  of  medical  adeoce.''-^ 
Beit  Pol.  r  1—  K  -• 

**  We  hail  the  appearance  of  thia  work,  which  has  fast  been  issued  flrom  the  prolific  press  of 
Messrs.  Lea  St.  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pleasure.  Compri^ed  in  two 
lai]ge  and  cloaelv  printed  volamea,  it  exhibits  a  more  full,  accurate,  and  comprehenaive  digeat  of  tho 
eziating  atate  of  medicine  than  any  other  treatise  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  tM  English 
language.  It  disouaaea  naaij  topica— aome  of  them  of  great  practical  importance,  which  are 
enurely  omitted  in  the  writinga  of  Eberle,  Dewees,  Hosack,  Gravea,  Stokea,  Mcintosh,  and 
Gregory ;  and  it  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be  of  great  value,  not  onlj  to  the  stadenr,  but  to  tbe 
practitioner,  aa  it  afibrda  him  ready  accoaa  to  information  of  which  he  atands  in  daily  need  in  the 
ezerciae  of  his  profession,  It  haa  been  the  desire  of  the  author,  well-known  aa  one  of  the  most 
abundant  wriiera  of  the  age,  to  render  hia  work  atrictly  practical ;  and  to  thia  end  he  hat  been 
induced,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  to  incorporate  the  reaulta  of  hia  own  experience  with  that 
of  hia  acientific  brethren  in  America  and  Europe.  To  the  formei,  ample  justice  aeema  to  have  hees 
done  throughout  We  believe  thia  conatitutea  the  aeventh  work  wnich  Profosaor  Dnnglison  has 
published  within  the  laat  ten  years ;  and,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  large  amoont  of  laboor  and 
reflection  which  meat  have  been  neceaaary  in  their  preparation,  it  ia  amazing  how  he  couJd  have 
accompliahed  ao  much  in  ao  abort  a  time.*'— ZouiiotZZe  Journal. 

**  Aa  a  system  of  Practical  Medicine,  thia  work  will  meet  a  cordial  welcome  fVom  all  who  know 
the  untiring  assiduity  and  laborioua  habiu  in  tbe  pursnit  of  knowledge,  of  the  aathor,  who  haa 
already  preaented  the  public  with  numeroua  excellent  worka,  bearing  the  atamp  of  originality  aa 
well  aa  of  profound  research. 

**  The  object  of  Frofeasor  Dungliaon  ia  to  present,  in  as  compact  a  form  as  was  conaiatent  with 
aocaracy  and  perspicuity,  a  history  of  all  the  affections  which  properly  come  under  the  care  ot 
the  physician,  witn  all  the  improvements  and  modificationa  which  have  uken  place  latterly  in 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  and  practitioner  *  to  appreciate  their  preaeot 
condition,'  and  to  avail  themaelvea  of  knowledge  aoatterea  about  in  varioua  jouroala  and  mono- 
graphs. 

**This  taak  haa  been  foith  fully  executed,  and  the  work  maybe  recommended  aa  a  good  class4N>ok, 
in  which  the  aoundness  of  tbe  autbor'a  viewa  and  his  flreedom  from  exclusive  opinions  have  enabled 
him  to  select  from  the  experience  of  others  those  foots  and  views,  which,  together  with  his  own 
experience,  were  lo  Airnish  the  proper  data  for  correct  deacriptiona  and  for  aound  practical  dedoc- 
tiona."— iVcw  York  American, 
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OP 
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OONDOOTBD  BT 

ALEXANDER  TWEEDIE,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

PHTllCUN  TO  THK  LQZf DON  rEYKR  H08PITAI<,  AND  TO  THE  VOUNDUNO  HOtflTAL  ;  SDITOB  OF  TBI 
CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  ETC. 

WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  NUMEROUS  CONTRIBUTORS. 

THE  WHOLE  REVISED,  WITH  MOTES  AND  ABDITIOnS, 
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Me  whale  Five  Yolujnes  cf  the  fornwr  edition,  now  complete  in  Tlirm  large 

Volumes^ 

AND  FOR  ^KLE  BT  AIX  BOOKSELLERa 

The  desi^  of  this  work  is  to  aupply  tbe  want,  g^nerallj  admitted  to  exist  in  tlie  tnedjc^ 
Itler^taru  of  Great  Britam^  of  a  oomprchetwive  S_y«leni  of  Medicine,  embodying  a  condensed, 
jct  umple,  view  of  tho  present  stite  of  tlie  scjonDe^,  THc  dcfiidoratmi3  m  more  (^pociaJly  felt  by 
the  Medical  Student,  and  bj  manj  McmbcTs  of  the  Profession,  who,  ftom  tlieiravocationa  and 
other  CLJrcumataneGs,  have  not  tho  oppartunlty  of  keeping-  pace  with  the  mon?  recent  improre- 
tnenl3  in  tho  inosl  iiit*3ire»Unf  and  useful  hranch  of  bumnn  knowledge.  To  supply  tbia  defi- 
ciency, is  tho  object  of  The  LiBnAat  op  M^oictsE ;  and  this  Editor  oxpreiMs  the  hopt,  that 
with  the  assistance  with  which  he  ha^  been  favoured  by  Contributors,  (many  of  great  eminence:, 
and  all  favonrably  known  to  the  Public  J  he  haa  been  able  to  prepuce  a  work,  which  will  form 
a  Library  of  Generid  Heference  on  Theoretical  and  Practical  Medicine,  as  well  as  a  Series  of 
Text  Books  for  ^^  Medical  Student. 

It  ifl  intended  to  treat  of  each  Department,  or  Division  of  Mi^cine,  each  Bcaiis  forming-  % 
complete  Work  on  the  subject  treated  of^  which  may  be  pur^h^^ed  Mtparatel^  at  a  very  mode- 
rate price,  or  it  will  constitute  a  part  of  Tiie  LiaaA-KV  of  MimciNE.  This  arrangement  ia 
made  with  the  riew  of  giiring-  those  personfl  who  may  wish  to  poaaes!i  oys  oa  Mork  of  the 
Sehi^S,  the  oppoHnnity  of  purchasing  fluch  Volumes  only^  and  thus  avoid  the  incontenjencn 
of  making  a  larger  addition  to  their  atock  of  Books  than  theii-  wants  or  circumstances  may 
require^ 

Each  treatise  is  anthentieatod  hy  tho  Name  of  the  Author  ;  and  from  the  care  bestowed  in 
the  arrangements,  it  is  oonBdently  hoped  that  the  want  of  uniformity  noticed  in  works  of  a 
iimilar  kind,  has  l>oen  obviatt^d,  at  least,  as  far  as  b  ccnnpatibk  with  the  execution  of  the  work 
by  a  numerous  body  of  united  Authors. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

or 

THE  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  TO  THEIR  NEW  EDITION 
IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

Th6  matter  embraced  in  the  Three  Voluroei  now  prefentcd,  was  published  in  Londoo  m 
^▼e  leparate  Tolumes,  and  at  intenrab  republished  in  this  oountrj.  The  rapid  sale  of  these 
▼olnme%  embracing  as  they  do  a  History  of  Practical  Medicine,  is  the  best  evideaee  of  tbe 
fkroor  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  physicians  of  the  United  States.  Embodyii^ 
as  it  does  the  most  recent  information  on  nearly  every  disease,  and  written  by  men  who 
hare  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  disorders  which  form  the  sabject  of 
their  articles,  the  work  is  the  most  valuable  for  reference  within  the  reach  of  a  practitioocr. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Library  into  classes  of  diseases,  grouped  according  to  the  cavitiea  of 
the  body,  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  reader  than  the  alphabetical  order,  and  neariy  as 
convenient  for  reference. 

The  reader  will  not  fidl  to  perceive  some  inequality  in  the  articles,  even  of  the  sanie 
authors ;  the  subjects  with  which  an  anther  is  most  ^miliar,  and  upon  which  he  had  pre- 
viously  written,  are  usually  the  best  treated  and  most  elaborate.  Among  the  most  finished 
treatises  are  those  of  Dr.  Christison  on  the  urinary  organs,  and  of  Williams  and  Joy  on  the 
thoracic  viscera ;  several  other  ^ssays  are  excellent  monographs,  and  very  tew  fiJl  much 
below  the  average  standard  of  the  series. 

The  object  of  the  publishers  in  compressing  the  Ave  volumes  of  the  former  edition  into  three 
is  to  |daoe  the  work  at  such  a  prioe  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  reader.  There  is  do 
abridgement  or  alteration  whatever  of  the  text  of  the  former  edition,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance  of  the  volumes  is  scarcely  inferior.  The  notes  added  to  the  last  four  volumes  have 
been  revised,  and  some  additions  made  to  them.  New  notes  have  also  been  added  to  the  first 
volume,  which  was  not  revised  in  the  former  edition.  For  the  note  on  Remittent  Fever,  the 
American  Editor  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Stewardeon,  for  those  on  Ophthalmia  to  Dr.  W.  P.  Johnston. 
The  principal  notes  are  one  on  Typhoid  Fever,  another  on  Remittent,  one  on  Tuberculous 
Meningitis,  and  a  fourth  on  Delirium  Tremens.  It  was  neither  intended  nor  wished  to  over- 
load the  work  with  annotations ;  the  notes  refer  either  to  some  trivial  errors  which  have  ciept 
into  the  text,  or  to  subjects  which  were  treated  loss  completely  than  they  deserved  to  be ;  they 
are,  therefore,  comparatively  few  in  number.  Several  diseases  are,  from  the  difference  of  di- 
mate,  more  frequent  and  severe  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  articles 
which  relate  to  them  required  some  additional  matter. 

The  notes  which  appeared  in  the  London  edition  are  designated  by  the  word  Author.  Those 
of  the  American  Editor  are  indicated  by  the  letter  G. 

The  Editor  of  this  edition  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  make  any  change  in  the  for- 
mulae of  the  prescriptions,  which  are  published  towards  the  end  of  tlie  last  volume,  believing, 
as  he  does,  that  very  strong  reasons  alone  can  justify  such  use  of  a  scientific  work.  Ooe 
alteration,  which  adapts  them  to  the  custom  of  this  country,  was,  however,  made ; — that  is,  the 
translation  of  the  directions  for  the  doses  and  administration  of  the  prescriptions  from  Latin 
into  B^lish :  there  is  an  obvious  convenience  in  this  change. 

The  Three  Volumes  now  presented  contain  the  first  scries,  that  on  Practical  Medteine^  of  a 
Library  of  Medicine,  edited  by  Dr.  Tweedie,  and  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  are  com. 
plete  in  themselves.  The  series  will  be  continued  in  London,  embracing  works  on  Midwifery,* 
Surgery,  Anatomy,  and  the  other  Departments  of  Medical  Science.  Such  of  them  as  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  republication  will  be  issued  here  with  notes  and  additions,  each  work  under 
its  particular  title,  but  in  a  style  and  manner  to  match  this  work. 

•  The  work  on  Mldwifsry.  by  Edward  Rlfby.  with  numeroai  wood  cuts,  has  lately  been  Issued  by  ibc  pob- 
Ushers  of  these  volumes. 


(  »  ) 
LEA  &  BLANCHARD, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE   RECENTLY    PUBLISHED 
A  NEW  SERIES  OF 

TBI 

AMERICAN 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

fiDlTED  BY  • 

ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D, 

COMMETfCED  QN  TUB  Ut  OF  JANUARY,  ISIL 

TBRMS. 

Edcli  number  confairta  260  pAgea^  at  opw&rdBf  acid  la  rrcqiicnlly  ilfustralBd  bT  criTourod 
chgravingei*  U  is  publi«hvd  on  ilitf  liril  of  Jinuary,  April,  July,  and  OctDber,  Prit^  Fiv« 
Dollar*  por  annum,  pa)? able  in  ndvunce, 

Urdera,  cncloBiirig  the  amount  of  one  yearns  iutiscription,  addrcsiicd  lo  Ihe  pubUstierfl,  or 
any  of  I  he  aE:otitB»  wfUj  fewi?^  prompt  nHeDtton,  The  year  of  thi»  work  commcoce*  with  Lljo 
January  number. 

P^r^ons  frcndin^  Twenty  Dollars  will  b4*  en  I  i  tied  to  five  copica  of  the  work,  to  be  forvrarded 
ss  they  may  diffict.  All  pernon^  dcalroot  of  advancing  Ihu  intcrcet  of  medical  soieticei  are 
requeBlL'd  tu  u^c  ihvir  (iflforia  to  incrc«Re  ili  nlrculalton. 

Tbe  po«ta|^e  per  number  i^i  witbin  100  milef,  about  16  tenU;  over  lOQ  tnHea,  about  28 
cents. 

A  few  complete  seti  of  the  old  lerica  mJiy  be  had  at  u  large  ditcount  from  the  aubacription 
price.    Odd  oumbera  can  be  furnlihed  to  compete  eeIm, 


PRACTICAL 

GEOLOGY   AND    MINEKALOGY, 

TVITH   IKSTltUCTIONS  FOR 

*    THE   QUALITATIVE      ' 

ANALYiSIS   OF   MINERALS* 

by  joshua  trimmer,  f.g.s. 

with212woodcuts. 

A  handsome  Octavo  Volume  bound  in  Embossed  clotk* 

Thlfl  ti  a  system  at  ic  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  admiraUy  calculated  lo 
Iniitruct  the  sludent  in  those  acLenecs*  The  organic  remains  of  the  various  forinatioua  ato 
welt  liluilTftUd  by  iiumcroua  figures  wbich  are  drawn  with  gre&i  accuracy. 


\ 


(  «  ) 

THE  BRIDGCWATCR  TREATISES,  CX)MPLETE  IN  SEVEN  VOLa.  OCTATa 

BMBKACINQ, 

I.  The  AdtpUtion  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectiial  CoDttitotioQ  of  Mao. 
By  the  Rot.  Thomaa  Chalmers. 

II.  The  Adaputioa  of  External  Nature  to  the  Phjsical  Condition  of  Man.  By  John  Kjdd, 
M.  D.,F.R.S. 

III.  Aitronomy  and  General  Phjtica,  considered  with  Reference  to  Natoral  Theolofj. 
By  the  Rer.  William  Whewell. 

IV.  The  Hand :  Its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments  as  Evincing  Desigiu  Bj  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  K.  H.,  F.  R.  S.    With  nameroas  wood  cuU. 

V.  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion.  By  Wm.  Froat,  M.  D^ 
F.  R.S. 

VI.  The  History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirbj,  M.  A^ 
F.  R.  S.    Illustrated  by  numerous  engraTings  on  copper. 

VII.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  considered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theolofy. 
Bj  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  D.    Illustrated  with  nearly  Five  Hundred  Wood  CuU. 

VIII.  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  considered  with  Reference  to  Natoral  Theologj.  By  tfcs 
Rev.  William  Bockland,  D.  D.  With  numerous  engravings  on  copper,  and  a  Urge  ooloored 
Map. 

07  The  work  of  BUCKLAND,  KIRBY  and  ROGET,  may  be  had  separate. 


THIRD  EDITION  BROUGHT  UP  TO  1841, 

Of 

NEW  REMEDIES. 

THE  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  AND  ADMINISTERING  THEM; 

THEIR  EFFECTS 

UPON  TBI 

HEALTHY  AND  DISEASED  ECONOMY,  <fcc.  (Jtc. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D. 

Pr9fe9$or  of  the  InHitutei  of  Medicine  and  materia  Mediea  in  Jeferoon  Medical  CeUege  ef 

Philadelphia;  Attending  Phyoician  to  the  Philadelphia  Ho$pital^  Sfc, 

IN  ONE  VOLUME,  OCTAVO. 
[Extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition.] 

•*  This  edition  has  been  subjected  to  an  entire  revision,  and  the  author  has  modified  in  eer- 
tain  respects  the  arrangement,  and  altered  the  nomenclature  so  as  to  cause  it  to  correspond 
more  nearly  to  that  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopoia  of  the  Uuited  States.** 


TfflRD  EDITION  BROUGHT  UP  TO  1842, 

OF 

DUNGLISON'S  DICTIONARY 

OF 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE: 

C0IfTAlNT(90 

A  coneioe  account  of  the  tariouo  Subject$  and  Terme^  and  formulm  for  various  qficinal  and 

empirical  preparationo,  ^c, 

IN  ONE  ROYAL  OCTAVO  VOLUME. 

This  new  Edition  includes  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  Index,  or  Vocabulary  of  S/no- 
nymes  that  was  in  the  former  Editions  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  and  embraces  many 
corrections,  wllfi  the  additions  of  many  new  words. 


(    T    ) 
FOURTH  EDITION,  IMPROVED  WITH  ADDITIONS  UP  TO  1842, 

DUNGLISON'S  HUMAN  PHTSIOLOGI: 

ILLTT8TBATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS. 
IN  TWO  VOLUMES  OCTAVO. 


THE  MEDICAI.  STUDEXTi 

OR,  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE. 

IndoiUDg  ft  GlotMTf  of  the  Terms  of  the  Science,  and  of  the  mode  of  Preieribing;  Biblio- 

fraphical  Noticoe  of  Medical  Works;  the  Rej^alations  bf  the  Different 

Medical  Colleges  of  the  Union,  Sec 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON.M.  D., dtc &c 
In  One  Fohtme^  OeUvo, 


THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE. 

BT  ARCHIBALD  BILLING,  M.  D.  A.  Bf. 

Member  ef  the  Senate  of  the  Univereiiy  of  London^  Fellow  of  the  Reyol  College  of  PAyttcuma, 

Sfc.  Sfe. 
In  One  Volnme,  8to.    First  American  from  the  Fourth  London  Editiotfi. 
*«  We  know  of  no  book  which  contains  within  the  same  space  so  mnch  raloable  informa- 
tion, the  result  not  of  faoeifbl  theory,  nor  of  idle  hypothesis,  bat  of  close  perserering  clioical 
observation,  accompanied  with  much  soundoesa  of  judgment,  and  extraordinary  clinical 
tMct^'^MedieO'Chirurgical  Review, 

A  NEW  EDITION  (THE  SIXTH)  OP 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY  OF  DR.  ELLIS, 

This  edition  is  completely  rerised,  with  many  additions  and  modifications,  and  brought  up  to 
the  present  improved  state  of  the  Science, 

BY  SAMUEL  GEORGE  MORTON,  M.  D. 
Profeeeor  in  the  Penneylwmia  College  of  BUdieinOt  ifc,  Su, 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  HUMAN  TEETH, 

Showing  the  causes  of  their  destruction  and  the  means  of  their  preservation.    By  Wm. 

Robertson.    With  plates.    First  American,  from  the  second  London 

edition.    In  One  V<olume. 


OUTLINES  OF  A 
COURSE  OP  LECTURES  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

BT  THOMAS  STEWART  TRAILL,  M.  D. 

From  the  Second  Edinburgh  Edition^  with  American  Notee  and  Additione, 


ARNOTT'S  ELEMENTS  OP  PHYSICS. 

Complete  in  One  Volume, 
A  New  Edition  of  Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  general  and  medical,  writ, 
ten  for  onivertat  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  langusge,  and  conUining  New  Disquisitions 
and  Practical  Suggestions,  comprised  in  five  parU :— 1st.  Somatology,  Statics  and  Dynamies. 
dd.  Mechanics.  3d.  Pneumatics,  Hydraulics  and  Acoustics.  4th.  Heat  and  Light  5th. 
Animal  and  Medical  Physics.  Complete  in  one  volume,  by  Neil  Arnott,  M.  D^  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  .A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected  firom  the  last  English  edition, 
jflih  additions,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICE  OP  PHYSIC. 

Comprising  most  of  the  diseases  not  treated  of*  in  Diseases  of  Females  and  Diseases  of 
Children,  second  edition.  By  W.  P.  Dewees,  M.  D.,  formerly  adjunct  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.    In  oiie  volume,  oeUvo. 


(    8    ) 
A  COMPENDIOUS   SYSTEM   OF   MIDWIFERY. 


BT  DR  DEWES8. 


CSiieflT  designed  to  feeiliUte  the  loquiriee  of  iboeo  who  maj  he  poretiing  this  hrmnch  ef 
•tody.  Illoctrated  hy  occational  catee  and  with  inany  platei.  The  ninth  editioiB,  with  niCdi- 
tiooa  and  improTementf .    In  one  toI.  8ro^ 


DEWEES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 
The  ierenth  Edition,  Reriaed  and  Corrected.    With  Additions  and  Numerow  Plales. 
In  One  Vol.,  8vo. 


DEWEES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CBILDftEir 
With  Correotiona  and  ImproTements.    The  seventh  edition.    In  one  Tolamei  6tow 


A  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
With  108  Cokmrod  Plates.    By  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  M.  D.    In  three  Tolumet,  quarto. 


A  Treatise  on  Special  and  General  Anatomy.  By  W.  E,  Horner,  M.  D.,  Profeaoor  of  Ana- 
tomy  in  the  Unirersity  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  ice.  Fifth  edition,  Revised,  and  muoli  im« 
•proved.    In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

This  work  is  extensively  used  as  a  Text  Book. 


A  System  of  BTidwifery,  with  numerous  wood  outs,  by  Edward  Rifby,  M.  D.,  PbyeieiaD  fo 
the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Bartlmloaiew's  Hospital,  dbc, 
with  notes  and  additional  illustrations  by  an  American  Practitioner.    In  One  Volums. 

Extract  frmn  the  Editor's  Pff/oce.— *«This  Svstem  of  Midwifery,  ooroplete  in  itself  was 

Ciblithed  in  London,  as  part  of  Dr.  Tweedie*s  « Library  of  Medicine.'  The  first  series  of  the 
ibrary,  that  on  « Practical  Medicine,*  recently  completed,  has  been  received  with  extraordi- 
nary favour  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  character  of  the  publication  is  fully  eos- 
tained  in  the  present  contribution  by  Dr.  Rigby,  and  will  secure  for  it  additional  patrooaf«L 

••  Tlie  late  Professor  Dewees,  into  whose  hand  this  volume  was  placed,  a  lew  weeks  belbre 
his  death,  in  returning  it  expressed  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  the  jodg- 
roent  of  such  high  authority  renders  it  supererogatory  to  add  a  word  fiirther  of  commeiida. 
Uon.** 


A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  comprehending  an  inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Causes, 
Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  Tuberculous  and  Scrofulous  Diseases  in  General  By  James 
Clark,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  

JErsseyt  on  ASTHMA,  APHTHJB,  ASPHYXIA,  APOPLEXY,  ARSENIC,  ATROPA, 
AIR,  ABORTION,  ANGINA- PECTORIS,  and  other  ouhjeeU  Embraced  in  the  ArtUUo 
from  A  to  Azote,  prepared  for  the  Cyclopmdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  By  Dr.  Chapman 
and  others. 

Each  article  is  complete  within  itself,  and  embraces  the  practical  experience  of  its  author, 
and  as  they  are  only  to  be  had  in  this  collection  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  profes- 
sion. 

*^*  The  two  volumes  are  now  offered  at  a  prioe  so  low,  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  every  practitioner  and  student 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  with  so  much  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pathologv,  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  as  are  essential  to  be  known  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  and  Private  Gentlemen ;  and  all  the  laws  relating  to  Medical  Practitioners; 
with  explanatory  plates.  By  J.  Chitty,  Esq.  Second  American  edition :  with  Notes  and 
Additions,  adapted  to  American  works  and  Judicial  Decisions,  8vo. 

Abercrombie*s  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomsch,  the  In- 
testinal Canal,  the  Liver,  and  other  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen.  Third  American,  from  the 
second  London  edition,  enlarged.    In  1  vol.  dvo. 


A  Treatise  on  Fever.    By  Southwood  Smith,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital.   Fourth  American  edition.    In  I  volume,  8vo. 


The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth.    By  Thomas  Bell,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S., 
^DC,    Third  American  edition.    InlvoLSvo.    With  numerous  plates. 
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